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THE  AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


In  December,  1905,  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  sociology  met  at  Baltimore,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Historical,  Economic,  and  Political  Science 
Associations,  and  organized  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  cognate  societies  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
December  27-29,  1906.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are 
contained  in  the  following  pages. 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
marks  a  notable  stage  in  the  positive  investigation  of 
human  conditions.  Not  many  representatives  of  the  older  forms 
of  social  science  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  function  for 
sociology.  A  sufficient  nucleus  of  scholars  has  been  differen- 
tiated from  the  traditional  social  sciences,  however,  to  give  soci- 
ology the  prestige  of  a  visible  personal  following.  Together 
with  the  Institut  International  de  Sociologies  and  the  Sociologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  the  American  Sociologicdl  Society  bears 
witness  that  a  few  men  and  women,  in  full  possession  of  their 
senses,  are  convinced  that  something  is  lacking  in  methods  of  inter- 
preting human  experience,  and  that  the  most  effective  means  of 
supplying  the  lack  must  be  sought  without  rather  than  within 
the  older  sciences  of  society. 

This  organization  demonstrates,  in  the  first  instance,  merely 
that  its  members  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Since 
diose  convictions  have  now  taken  corporate  form,  they  must 
henceforth  command  a  scmiewhat  heightened  degree  of  atten- 
tion. More  will  be  said,  and  more  definitely^  and  with  more 
confident  emphasis,  from  and  about  the  sociological  point  of 
view.  What  is  said  from  this  point  of  view  will  necessarily 
attract  more  notice  from  both  theorists  and  practical  men  who 
have  hitherto  regarded  sociology  as  negligible.  The  sociologists 
do  not  imagine  that  they  are  appointed  to  destroy  the  vocation 
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of  Other  investigators  of  society.  They  feel  themselves  called 
to  represent  factors  in  the  problems  of  human  association  which 
have  thus  far  received  less  than  their  share  of  attention.  In 
organizing  a  society  they  are  not  beginning,  but  continuing,  the 
work  of  winning  for  those  neglected  factors  the  appreciation 
they  deserve.  The  society  makes  no  appeal  for  credit.  It  simply 
proposes  to  encourage  sociological  inquiry  and  to  await  compe- 
tent judgment  of  results.  It  believes  that  it  can  add  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  promoting  both  special  research  and  correlation  of 
special  investigations  among  the  phenomena  of  human  associa- 
tion. It  maintains  that  our  last  attainable  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  life  must  be  derived  from  organization  of  such  special 
researches.  It  heralds  the  faith  that  all  the  social  sciences  are 
unscientific  in  the  degree  in  which  they  attempt  to  hold  them- 
selves separate  from  each  other,  and  to  constitute  closed  systems 
of  abstractions.  It  demands  correlation  of  the  social  sciences,  to 
the  end  that  real  knowledge  of  human  life  as  it  is  may  increase ; 
that  insight  into  the  quality  of  life  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
may  expand;  and  that  effort  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  life 
may  grow  more  concerted  and  more  intelligent. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY^ 


PROFESSOR  LESTER  F.  WARD 
Brown  University 


I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  defense  of 
the  claims  of  sociology  to  be  called  a  science.  I  wish  simply 
to  show  that  its  history,  and  the  steps  in  its  establishment,  do 
not  essentially  diflfer  from  those  of  other  sciences. 

On  a  former  somewhat  similar  occasion  I  took  the  same 
position,  and  as  the  words  then  spoken  in  a  foreign  tongue  have 
never  been  reproduced  in  our  own,  they  seem  to  form  a  fitting 
introduction  to  this  address.    This  is  what  I  said : 

Certainly  no  member  of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology  doubts 
that  there  is  a  sociological  science,  but  certain  persons  suppose  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  this  and  other  sciences.  The  fact  that  the  foundations  of 
the  science  are  still  being  discussed,  and  that  sociologists  differ  with  regard 
to  them,  while  the  foundations  of  other  sciences  seem  to  be  recognized  by  all, 
causes  it  to  be  imagined  that  sociology  is  a  science  different  from  the  rest. 
But  one  needs  only  to  study  the  history  of  other  sciences  to  see  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Without  entering  deeply  into  this  study,  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
sider  the  most  completely  established  sciences  at  a  special  epoch  in  their 
history.  Everyone  knows  that  astronomy  is  the  most  exact  and  the  most 
perfectly  established  science  that  we  have.  Let  us  consider  it,  for  example, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Descartes  was  acquainted  with  the  theories  of 
the  ancients.  He  knew  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  That  of  Copernicus  was 
familiar  to  him,  as  well  as  the  modification  of  that  theory  proposed  by  Tycho 
Brahe.  Modem  astronomy  is  chiefly  based  on  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  and 
its  exactness  depends  entirely  upon  the  law  formulated  by  him  oi  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets.  But  was  astronomcal  science  established  at  that  period? 
Certainly  not.  In  the  possession  of  all  this  knowledge  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  seventeenth  century  rejected  the  true  principle  and  elaborated  a  new 
hypothesis  very  different  from  all  that  had  preceded  it — a  massive  and  compli- 
cated hypothesis  which  the  modern  world  has  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Astronomy  in  the  seventeenth  century  was,  then,  in  a  condition  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  sociology  today. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  same  was  true  of  ph3rsics  before  the 

^Address  of  the  president  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  at  its  first 
animal  meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  December  27,  1906. 
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discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  also  that  it  was  true  of  chemistry 
before  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  combustion.  As  regards  chemistry, 
it  is  appropriate  to  mention  it  in  this  amphitheater  devoted  to  its  study,* 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  France  and  of  the  immortal  Lavoisier  to  have  made  that 
great  discovery  which  lifted  chemistry  out  of  the  state  of  vague  theories  and 
false  hypotheses,  and  placed  it  on  the  firm  and  secure  basis  on  which  it 
stands  today. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  modem  theories  of  sociology  and  the 
theories  which  prevailed  in  the  other  sciences  before  their  final  establishment. 
The  theories  of  Ptolemy  and  Descartes  in  astronomy  were  false,  or  th^r 
contained  only  a  minute  germ  of  truth.  The  theory  of  phlogiston  in  chemistry 
was  almost  entirely  false.  This  is  not  the  case  with  modem  theories  in 
sociology.  The  organidst  theory  is  not  false,  nor  is  that  of  imitation,  nor 
that  of  the  straggle  of  races,  nor  that  of  social  control,  nor  yet  that  of  the 
consciousness  of  kind  (these  last  two  come  from  America,  and  I  do  not  speak 
of  principles  laid  down  by  myself).  These  hypotheses,  and  almost  all  others 
in  sociology  are  true,  or  contain  a  considerable  part  of  the  grand  sociological 
truth  which  is  the  final  synthesis  of  them  all.* 

More  recently  a  South  American,  Ernesto  Quesada,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has 
uttered  very  similar  words,  going,  however,  much  more  fully 
into  the  subject*  He  was  practically  driven  to  this  course  by  a 
remark  of  the  retiring  dean,  Miguel  Cane,  of  the  university,  in 
a  public  address,  reflecting  severely  upon  the  study  of  sociology. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  "sociology,  far  from  being  a 
science,  was  little  more  than  empty  verbiage,"  and  added  that 

he  would  see  with  great  satisfaction  the  abandonment  of  a  word  more  pre- 
tentious than  expressive  of  anything  real,  and  more  capricious  than  scientific. 
To  study  the  various  human  groups,  the  causes  that  actuate  them,  and  all 
the  other  determining  elements  of  their  respective  activities,  is  to  set  forth 
principles  of  a  general  character,  which,  though  accepted  only  provisionally, 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  investigations.  But  from  this  to  the  erecting  into 
a  science,  with  fixed,  immutable  boundaries,  of  a  mixture  of  hypotheses  and 
empirical  assertions,  and  calling  it  a  science  in  the  same  sense  as  algebra  or 
mechanics,  seems  to  me  an  enormous  stride.    A  science  ought  to  be  that 

'  The  congress  held  its  session  in  Hall  of  Chemistry  of  the  Sorbonne. 

'AnnaUs  (U  VInstitut  international  de  sociologie,  VoL  X  (Paris,  1904), 
pp.  50-52. 

*  Ernesto  Qnesada,  "La  sociologia:  Caricter  cientifico  de  sti  ensefianza," 
Revista  de  la  Universidad  de  Buenos  ^ Aires,  1905,  Vol.  III.  [(Reprint,  Bueiios 
Aires,  1905,  43  pp.,  8vo.) 
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impregnable  region  where  alone  reign  truths  and  proved  laws.  If  twenty 
professors,  all  working  along  the  lines  of  the  modem  sociologists,  were 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  program  of  the  subject,  I  am  certain 
that  they  would  present  twenty  different  programs,  each  conforming  to 
the  quality  of  mind,  personal  education,  and  peculiar  method  of  the  author; 
whereas,  of  twenty  professors  of  geometry  there  would  not  be  one  who 
would  dare  to  attack  the  hypothenuse  and  attribute  to  it  properties  that 
it  does  not  possess. 

Professor  Quesada  rq>lied  to  all  this  very  fully  and  with 
great  ability,  but  he  failed  to  point  out  the  complete  irrelevancy 
of  Dean  Cane's  attack,  comparing  sociology  to  mathematics, 
which  is  not  a  science  of  concrete  things  at  all,  but  simply  the 
norm  by  which  all  science  is  tested,  and  even  referring  to  alge- 
bra, which  is  only  an  instrument,  or  tool,  to  be  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  of  quantity. 

But  Professor  Quesada  shows  very  clearly  that  no  science  is 
absolutely  fixed.  AH  are  compelled  to  start  with  certain  postu- 
lates— i.  e.,  unproved  propositions,  or  assumptions — ^and  build 
upon  these;  and  he  enumerates  the  chief  of  them  as  defined  by 
the  masters  in  each  science.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  these 
postulates  are  often  doubtful,  and  that  several  of  them — ^as,  for 
example,  that  of  the  atom  of  chemistry — ^are  undergoing  pro- 
found modification  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  made  out  a  clear  case  that  there  is  no 
"impregnable  region  where  alone  reign  truths  and  proved  laws," 
and  that  all  the  sciences  are  perpetually  in  Heri,  in  the  same  sense 
as  is  sociology.  He  does  much  more;  for  he  proceeds  to  show, 
not  only  that  sociology  is  already  a  science  of  great  importance, 
but  that  it  may  be  applied  directly  to  practical  affairs;  and  he 
prcMnises  in  his  lectures  to  show  the  legislators  and  statesmen  of 
Argentina  how  they  may  utilize  it  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
their  own  country  and  people. 

All  the  attacks  upon  our  science  might  easily  be  met  in  a 
similar  way,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  all  the  objec- 
ticHis  I  could  find  and  to  ascertain  the  fallacy  that  underlies  each 
one.  I  had  thought  of  presenting  the  result  of  this  study;  but 
not  only  would  it  require  more  time  than  can  be  devoted  to  it 
in  this  address,  but,  upon  mature  consideration,  I  conclude  that 
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it  is  not  worth  the  while,  as  sociology  is  marching  over  all  these 
stumbling-blocks,  and  nothing  that  its  enemies  can  do  will  greatly 
check  its  sure  and  steady  advance.  What  I  propose  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  simply  to  draw  your  a;ttention  to  a  few  of  the  steps  that 
sociology  has  taken,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  what  has  actually 
been  done  in  the  direction  of  its  establishment  as  one  of  the  great 
sciences. 

Probably  the  most  important  result  that  sociology  has  accom- 
plished is  that  of  showing  what  society  is;  that,  if  it  is  not  an 
"organism" — and  few  now  would  go  that  far — it  is  at  least  a 
great  organization,  bound  together  by  organic  ties  in  all  its  parts. 
To  be  more  specific,  sociology  shows  us  that  human  institutions 
constitute  the  structures,  organs,  and  organic  parts  of  society, 
and  that  they  are  not  independent,  but  are  connected  into  one 
great  system,  which  is  society.  It  has  not  only  done  this  as  the 
result  of  a  study  of  society  in  its  finished  form,  but  it  has  con- 
firmed this  truth  by  a  study  of  the  origin  of  human  institutions. 
It  has  shown  how  they  have  arisen.  It  has  traced  them  back 
to  their  primordial,  undifferentiated  forms,  and  studied  their 
development  from  this  state  of  homc^eneity  to  their  present  state 
of  heterogeneity.  It  has  watched  first  their  differentiation  and 
then  their  integration. 

The  general  result  is  that  we  have  come  to  know  what  society 
really  is.  Sociology  has  enabled  us  to  orient  ourselves  in  this 
great  maze  of  human  life,  to  see  what  the  human  race  is,  how  it 
came  into  existence,  approximately  when  and  where  it  began,  in 
what  ways  it  has  developed  and  advanced,  and  how  it  has  come 
to  be  what  we  find  it.  "Know  thyself,"  said  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers; but  man  never  did  really  know  himself  until  these 
studies  of  origins  had  been  undertaken  and  successfully  carried 
out. 

Involved  in  this  we  have  the  true  genesis  of  all  the  most 
important  human  institutions — ^religion,  language,  marriage, 
custom,  war,  cannibalism,  slavery,  caste,  law,  jurisprudence, 
government,  the  state,  property,  industry,  art,  and  science. 
Instead  of  a  great  bewildering  maze,  a  vast  meaningless  chaos, 
society  reveals  itself  as  a  true  genetic  product  of  uniform  laws 
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and  forces,  a  product  of  social  causation,  and  stands  out  in  clear 
relief  against  the  background  of  history. 

But  sociology  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has  not  only  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  society;  it  has  discovered  the  principles 
according  to  which  social  operations  take  place.  It  has  gone 
farther  even  than  physics,  which  has  thus  far  only  discovered 
the  law  of  gravitation,  but  has  not  yet  discovered  its  cause  or 
principle.  Sociology  has  not  only  established  the  law  of  social 
evolution,  but  it  has  found  the  principle  underlying  and  explain- 
ing that  law.  Just  as  in  biology  the  world  was  never  satisfied 
with  the  law  of  organic  evolution  worked  out  by  Goethe  and 
Lamarck  until  the  principle  of  natural  selection  was  discovered 
which  explained  the  workings  of  that  law,  so  in  sociology  it  was 
not  enough  to  formulate  the  law  of  social  evolution,  however 
clear  it  may  have  been,  and  the  next  step  has  been  taken  in 
bringing  to  light  the  sociological  homologue  of  natural  selection 
which  explains  the  process  of  social  evolution.  That  principle  is 
not  the  same  as  natural  selection,  but  it  serves  the  same  purpose. 
It  also  resembles  the  latter  in  growing  out  of  the  life-struggle 
and  in  being  a  consequence  of  it;  but,  instead  of  consisting  in 
the  hereditary  selection  of  the  successful  elements  of  that  strug- 
gle, it  consists  in  the  ultimate  union  of  the  opposing  elements 
and  their  combination  and  assimilation.  Successively  higher  and 
higher  social  structures  are  thus  created  by  a  process  of  natural 
synthesis,  and  society  evolves  from  stage  to  stage.  The  strug- 
gling groups  infuse  into  each  other  the  most  vigorous  qualities 
of  each,  cross  all  the  hereditary  strains,  double  their  social  effi- 
ciency at  each  cross,  and  place  each  new  product  on  a  higher  plane 
of  existence.     It  is  the  cross-fertilization  of  cultures. 

The  place  of  sociology  among  the  sciences  has  been  definitely 
fixed.  It  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  great  sciences 
arranged  in  the  ascending  order  of  speciality  and  complexity 
according  to  the  law  of  evolutionary  progress.  It  rests  directly 
upon  psychology,  in  which  it  has  its  roots,  although  it  presents 
a  great  number  of  striking  parallels  with  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  even  astronomy,  showing  that  there  are  universal 
laws  operating  in  every  domain  of  nature.    The  motor  principle 
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of  sociology  is  psychic,  and  the  study  of  this  principle  has  shown 
that  social  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  action  of  true  natural 
forces,  which,  when  abstraction  is  made  of  all  perturbing  de- 
ments, are  found  to  be  as  regular  and  reliable  as  are  the  forces 
of  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  or  organic  growth. 

As  a  result  of  this  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  the  sub- 
science  of  social  mechanics  and  to  work  it  out  with  something 
like  the  completeness  that  has  been  attained  in  the  mechanics  of 
physical  nature.  At  least  it  has  been  possible  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  static  and  dynamic  phenomena  in  society.  This 
distinction,  dimly  seen  by  Comte,  and  still  more  dimly  by  Spencer, 
when  fully  and  clearly  apprehended,  throws  a  flood  of  light  over 
the  whole  field  of  social  phenomena.  Social  statics  is  found  to 
constitute  the  domain  of  social  construction,  and  to  explain  the 
origin  of  all  social  structures  and  human  institutions.  It  under- 
lies the  social  order.  Social  dynamics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
domain  of  social  transformation,  and  explains  all  change  in 
social  structures  and  human  institutions.  It  is  the  science  of 
social  progress.  The  laws  of  both  these  sciences  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  dicovered  and  formulated,  and  their  workings 
described. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  careful  study  of  the  social 
energy  alone.  But  sociology  has  not  stopped  here.  It  has  plunged 
boldly  into  the  far  more  difficult  and  recondite  field  of  social 
contfol.  The  social  energy  is  so  powerful  as  to  exceed  its  proper 
bounds  and  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  social  order,  and  would 
do  so  but  for  some  effective  curb  to  its  action.  The  motor  power 
of  society  has  to  be  guided  into  channels  through  which  it  can 
flow  in  harmony  with  the  safety  of  society.  This  guidance  has 
been  furnished  by  the  higher  mind  or  intellect  of  man.  This 
guiding  or  directing  agent  is  a  far  more  subtle  element  than  the 
motor  force  itself,  ^and  one  much  more  difficult  to  understand. 
But  sociology  has  not  shrunk  from  the  task  of  studying  it  and 
unfolding  its  laws  and  operations,  and  these  have  been  sufficiently 
mastered  to  be  in  large  part  formulated  and  described.  This 
fairly  complete  mastery  of  the  dynamic  and  directive  agents  of 
society  has  placed  sociology  in  position  to  deal  in  a  thoroughly 
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scientific  way  with  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  society — ^with 
its  origin,  its  history,  and  its  present  condition. 

Finally,  with  the  light  shed  by  social  dynamics  on  the  spon- 
taneous modification  of  social  structures  and  the  consequent  prog- 
ress of  society  in  the  past,  and  further  guided  by  the  established 
law  of  social  uniformitarianism,  which  enables  us  to  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  sociology  has  now  begun,  not  only  in  some 
degree  to  forecast  the  future  of  society,  but  to  venture  sugges- 
tions at  least  as  to  how  the  established  principles  of  the  science 
may  be  applied  to  the  future  advantageous  modification  of  exist- 
ing social  structures.  In  other  words,  sociology,  established  as 
a  pure  science,  is  now  entering  upon  its  applied  stage,  which  is 
the  great  practical  object  for  which  it  exists. 


HOW  SHOULD  SOCIOLOGY  BE  TAUGHT  AS  A  COI^ 
LEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  SUBJECT? 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD 
University  of  Missottri 


Sociology  may  be  defined,  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  the  theory, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  social  organization,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
social  evolution.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  biolc^fy  and  psychology 
of  the  associational  process.  But  I  assume  that  in  a  department 
of  sociology  in  a  college  or  university  closely  related  subjects, 
other  than  sociology  in  this  narrow  sense,  will  and  should  be 
taught,  such  as  demography,  including  social  statistics,  philan- 
thropy, and  social  psychology.  In  one  sense  all  of  these  subjects 
are  sociology.  Some,  indeed,  would  prefer  to  call  demography 
"descriptive  sociology ;"  and  some  would  name  the  applied  science 
of  social  betterment  "applied  or  practical  sociology"  rather  than 
"philanthropy;"  while  personally  I  would  prefer  the  term  "psy- 
chological sociology"  instead  of  "social  psychology."  At  any 
rate,  they  are  all  closely  related  subjects,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  should  be  taught  together  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity where  the  work  in  sociology  is  well  organized.  My 
problem,  therefore,  becomes :  How  should  sociology  and  the  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  it,  either  as  its  preliminary  data 
or  as  its  applications,  be  taught  in  a  college  or  university? 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  question  of  the  teach- 
ing force  available  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  they  must  be  taught  differently  according  as  one 
or  several  men,  or  only  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  one  man,  are 
engaged  in  teaching  them.  In  most  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  present  time  sociology  is  but  a  mere  appendix  or  addendum 
to  the  department  of  political  economy,  or  perhaps  history  or 
philosophy;  and  usually  only  the  i>art  of  the  time  of  one  man  is 
devoted  to  teaching  subjects  which  may  with  any  strictness  be 
called  sociological.     For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  however,  I 
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shall  assume  that  such  important  subjects  as  sociology,  demog- 
raphy, and  philanthropy  cannot  be  properly  taught  in  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  any  size  without  practically  the  whole  time 
of  at  least  one  man  being  devoted  to  their  teaching.  What  I 
shall  say,  therefore,  about  methods  of  teaching  sociology  pre- 
supposes that  at  least  one  man  is  giving  practically  all  of  his 
time  to  work  in  sociology  and  closely  allied  subjects;  but,  of 
course,  the  ideals  set  up  may  be,  in  part,  adapted  to  conditions 
where  only  half  of  the  time  of  one  man  can  be  given  to  those 
subjects. 

I  must  disclaim  at  the  outset  any  intention  of  laying  down 
dogmatic  rules  as  to  how  sociology  and  allied  subjects  should  be 
taught.  I  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  matter,  nor  is 
my  experience  sufficiently  wide,  to  warrant  my  laying  down  such 
rules.  Again,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  teacher  can  make  rigid 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  another,  even  in  the  same  field;  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  that  a  certain  order  and  method  can  be 
indicated,  and  suggestions  as  to  details  given.  For  these  reasons, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  concreteness,  I  shall  limit  myself,  in  this 
paper,  to  telling  what  methods  and  organization  of  work  I  have 
found  on  the  whole  successful  in  a  six-years'  teaching  experience 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri — where  a  free  elective  system 
prevails — ^there  is  no  course  in  sociology  open  to  freshmen.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  my  experience  I  admitted  them  to  my 
elementary  course,  but  I  soon  found  that  in  g^eneral  they  were 
not  mature  enough  to  take  the  work  with  profit  as  I  had  it  organ- 
ized. Hence  freshmen  are  now  advised  to  take  a  general  course 
in  European  history  or  in  physiography  as  preparation  for  the 
courses  in  sociology.  This  is  not  saying,  of  course,  that  a  suit- 
able course  in  sociology,  or  rather  in  the  descriptive  study  of  social 
organization,  could  not  be  organized  for  freshmen.  Such  a 
course  might  easily  be  arranged,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  more  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  life  attempted  in  the  following  courses.  It 
should  include,  among  other  things,  a  careful  study  of  local  con- 
ditions and   institutions  and  of  neighborhood  organization,   a 
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descriptive  analysis  of  present  American  society,  based  largely 
upon  the  census,  and  a  study  of  the  relations  of  social  institu- 
tions to  physiographic  conditions.  Such  an  elementary  course  in 
social  analysis  has  not  been  organized  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, partly  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  teaching  force,  but 
chiefly  because  the  curriculum  is  already  crowded  and  it  seems 
wiser  to  direct  the  attention  of  students  to  the  courses  in  history 
and  physiography. 

As  the  work  in  sociology  has  been  organized  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  there  have  been  three  chief  courses  open  to 
undergraduates.  These  courses  are  all  arranged  on  the  three-hour- 
a-wedc  plan,  and  continue  each  through  a  year.  In  a  college  or 
university  where  the  classes  meet  five  times  a  week,  each  of  these 
courses  would  be  condensed  to  a  single  semester,  and  they  could 
all,  then,  come  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  which,  I  think, 
would  be  advantageous.  The  three  courses  referred  to  are :  ( i ) 
an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems;  (2)  a 
study  of  the- abnormal  classes  of  society — ^the  dependent,  defect- 
ive, and  delinquent  classes — and  of  the  methods  of  scientific 
philanthropy  in  dealing  with  them;  (3)  a  critical  study  of  socio- 
logical theory. 

The  first  course,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  introduction  to  all 
of  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  to  sociology.  Its  aim  is  to  show 
the  student  how  scientific  methods  may  be  applied  to  the  study 
of  social  problems.  The  course  opens  with  a  survey  of  the  field 
of  the  social  sciences  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  especially 
to  sociology,  whose  character  as  a  S3mthetic  and  fundamental 
science  of  the  whole  field  of  social  phenomena  is  emphasized. 
Scientific  methods  of  studjring  social  problems  are  then  consid- 
ered— ^the  method  of  personal  observation,  the  statistical  method, 
the  historical  method,  the  comparative  method,  the  evolutionary 
method,  and  the  method  of  deduction  from  biology  and  psy- 
chology. The  whole  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  illustrate  the 
concrete  application  of  these  methods  to  the  problems  of  the 
social  life  in  such  a  way  that  the  essential  factors  in  social  organ- 
ization and  evolution  will  stand  clearly  forth.  Accordingly  the 
main  part  of  the  course  is  spent  in  examining  certain  typical  or 
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fundamental  social  problems   in  the  light  of   these  scientific 
methods. 

The  first  problem  studied  is  that  of  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  family.  I  may  say  here  that  it  has  long  been  my  convic- 
tion that  the  study  of  the  family  as  an  institution  forms  the  best 
introduction  to  scientific  sociology,  and  all  my  experience  thus 
far  has  tended  to  confirm  this  conviction.  The  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  family  reveals,  in  a  concrete  way,  to  the  elementary 
student  of  society,  as  nothing  else  can,  all  of  the  essential  factors 
at  work  bringing  about  social  changes  and  maintaining  social 
order.  It  exhibits  in  miniature  the  social  process,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent can  analyze  it  without  getting  confused;  and  it  exhibits  it 
in  its  natural  (genetic  setting,  not  iil  an  artificial  way.  Moreover, 
the  study  of  the  family,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  birth-rate  and 
death-rate  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  family  life, 
serves  to  give  the  student  that  biological  point  of  view  which  is 
necessary  for  sanity  in  the  study  of  social  problems.  Just  as 
there  can  be  no  sound  individual  psychology  without  the  bio- 
logical point  of  view,  so  there  can  be  no  sound  psychological 
theories  of  the  social  life  without  its  biological  aspect  being  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Finally,  the  study  of  the  family,  although 
it  shows  so  clearly  the  biological  factors  at  work  in  society, 
exhibits  not  less  clearly  the  spiritual  factors,  such  as  religion, 
government,  culture,  and  moral  ideals;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
little  danger  of  the  student  becoming  one-sided  in  his  views  of 
the  social  process,  such  as  there  may  be  in  the  study  of  economic 
institutions. 

Here  I  wish  to  express  my  conviction  that  economics,  and 
especially  theoretical  economics,  does  not  afford  the  best  possi- 
ble preparation  for  either  philanthropy  or  theoretical  sociology. 
It  fails  to  give,  not  only  the  biological  point  of  view,  but  that  all- 
sided,  well-balanced  view  of  the  social  life-process  which  both 
the  social  worker  and  the  student  of  sociological  theory  require. 
In  other  words,  the  study  of  economics  should  not  precede,  but 
should  accompany  or  follow,  such  a  course  as  I  am  describing. 

The  first  semester's  work  in  this  course  embraces,  then,  the 
study  of  the  ievolittion  of  the  family  as  an  institution,  including 
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of  course  the  modem  divorce  movement,  the  study  of  the  birth- 
rate of  various  countries  and  of  various  elements  in  our  popu- 
lation, in  connection  with  their  respective  death-rates,  and  finally 
a  study  of  the  theory  of  population.  The  whole  makes  up  a 
semester's  work  which,  one  might  say,  is  predominantly  on  the 
biological  aspect  of  the  social  life-process.  The  second  semester's 
work  is  on  allied  problems,  of  a  more  or  less  fundamental  charac- 
ter, which  grow  out  of  the  problems  studied  the  first  semester. 
Thus  the  problems  of  population  naturally  lead  into  the  immigra- 
tion problem,  and  this  in  turn  brings  up  problems  of  racial  adjust- 
ment, among  which  the  negro  problem  is  of  commanding 
importance;  finally,  all  these  problems  lead  to  a  consideration  of 
those  connected  with  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  social  con- 
ditions of  urban  life,  with  which  the  year's  work  closes,  after  a 
brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  of  value  for  socio- 
logical theory. 

Throughout  the  course  the  point  of  view  maintained  is  the 
sociological  one — that  is,  the  view-point  of  the  organization  and 
evolution  of  society  as  a  whole.  All  problems  are  approached 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  real 
factors  in  social  growth  and  organization.  Moreover,  the  prob- 
lems treated  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the  illustration  of 
the  statistical,  historical  and  comparative  methods  of  social  study, 
in  all  their  complexity.  Thus  the  instruments  of  independent 
thinking  and  investigating  are  placed  in  the  students'  hands,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  thinking  students  are  in  a  position  to  think  clearly  about 
the  social  life-process  as  a  whole;  while  those  who  do  not  think 
have  at  least,  by  the  scientific  study  of  these  problems,  been 
better  trained  for  their  duties  as  citizens.  Training  for  citizen- 
ship, I  may  say,  is  an  aim  kept  constantly  in  view  throughout 
the  course.  This  is  not  difficult,  because  the  first  requisite  in 
training  for  citizenship  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  securing  of  the 
scientific  attitude  toward  all  social  problems. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  methods  of  instruction 
used  in  this  course  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term.  The 
methods  of  instruction  used  are  lectures,  required  reading,  and 
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quizzes.  The  problems  treated  in  the  course  are  all  presented 
by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  series  of  lectures  may  accordingly 
be  said  to  be  the  main  feature  of  the  course.  I  do  not  wish  to 
defend  the  lecture  method — that  is  not  necessary.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  in  an  unorganized  subject,  like  sociology,  if  a 
wide  field  is  to  be  covered  in  a  relatively  brief  time,  the  lecture 
method  is  indispensable.  With  relatively  mature  students  it  is, 
moreover,  if  supplemented  by  quizzes,  required  reading,  or  the 
writing  of  papers,  liable  to  but  little  abuse.  In  the  course  I  am 
describing  wide  reading  is  required  of  the  students.  They  are 
first  of  all  required  to  read  some  simple  text  presenting  a  scientific 
analysis  of  society.  This  has  been  deemed  necessary  because  it 
has  been  found  that,  though  they  have  studied  history,  they  are 
not  used  to  thinking  of  society  objectively  and  analytically. 
They  are  next  required  to  do  reading  along  the  line  of  the  prob- 
lems treated  in  the  lectures,  special  reading  being  assigned  in  con- 
nection with  each  topic.  Finally,  they  are  encouraged  to  read 
certain  elementary  texts  in  theoretical  sociology,  though  they 
are  not  required  to  do  this.  On  a  part  of  their  reading  the  stu- 
dents are  quizzed  the  same  as  on  the  lectures;  on  the  rest  they 
are  required  to  take  notes  and  hand  them  in  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  There  are  frequent  written  quizzes  upon  the  lectures 
and  parts  of  the  required  reading,  oral  quizzes  being  found  imprac- 
ticable with  large  classes.  No  papers  are  required  to  be  written 
in  this  course,  as  in  general  the  students  in  such  an  introductory 
course  are  not  yet  prepared  to  write  papers  with  profit;  but 
mature  students  taking  the  course  are  permitted  to  write  papers 
in  lieu  of  doing  certain  required  reading  and  handing  in  their 
notes.  It  would  be  desirable  in  such  a  course,  if  practicable,  to 
require,  in  addition  to  the  above,  personal  observatifvi  of  local 
social  conditions  and  institutions,  but  with  large  classes  I  have 
not  found  it  practicable  to  do  this. 

The  course  which  I  have  described  is  intended,  not  only  as  an 
introductory  course  to  the  other  courses  in  sociology  and  philan- 
tropy,  but  also,  where  a  student  can  spend  only  a  limited  time 
in  studying  sociology,  as  a  relatively  complete  elementary  course. 
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In  other  words,  where  a  student  can  take  but  one  course  in 
sociology,  he  is  advised  to  take  this  course. 

For  a  second  course  in  sociology  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  abnormal  or  depressed  classes 
in  society,  together  with  the  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with 
them.  The  first  course  is  rightly  confined,  I  think,  to  a  consider- 
ation of  problems  which  involve  directly  only  the  normal  ele- 
ments of  society;  but  the  abnormal  elements — ^by  which  I  mean 
the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes — ^play  such  a 
part  in  social  evolution,  and  their  treatment  is  such  an  important 
concern  in  modem  communities,  that  I  believe  that  the  study  of 
them  and  of  the  methods  of  scientific  philanthropy  should  fol- 
low next  in  order.  There  should  be  made  a  careful  study  of 
their  biological  and  social  genesis,  of  their  extent  and  increase  or 
decrease,  of  the  historical  development  of  their  treatment,  and 
of  the  present  scientific  methods  of  treating  each  particular  class. 
These  topics  form  a  year's  work  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  two  separate,  though  correlated,  courses.  In  the  first  semes- 
ter a  course  called  "Modem  Philanthropy"  deals  with  the 
genesis  and  treatment  of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes; 
in  the  second  semester  a  course  called  "Criminal  Sociology" 
deals  similarly  with  the  delinquent  classes.  The  methods  of 
instruction  are  practically  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  first 
course,  except  that  papers  are  now  required  of  students  on  topics 
in  which  they  are  interested.  In  all  courses  in  philanthropy  it 
is  highly  desirable,  of  course,  where  the  college  or  university  is 
situated  in  a  large  city,  to  have  the  class  visit  the  local  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions. 

After  there  has  been  a  somewhat  thorough  study  of  scientific 
methods  of  social  investigation  and  of  scientific  methods  of  social 
amelioration,  as  described  in  the  above  two  courses,  the  student 
is  ready  for  a  course  in  sociological  theory.  This  is  sociology  in 
the  narrow  sense — ^the  theory  of  the  organization  and  evolution 
of  society;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  not  generally  be  taken 
before  the  senior  year,  and  should  be  preceded  by  courses  in 
psychology  as  well  as  by  the  courses  already  discussed.  If  it  be 
said  that  few  undergraduates  will  take  such  a  course  upon  such 
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conditions,  the  reply  is  that  it  does  not  matter.  The  first  two 
courses  that  have  been  discussed  should  be  taken  by  all  academic 
undergraduates  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  if  for  no  other 
reason;  but  the  course  in  sociological  theory  is  needed  only  by 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  specializing  in  the  social 
sciences. 

The  course  should  be  both  critical  and  constructive.  The 
divergences  in  present  sociological  theories  should  be  pointed 
out,  but  points  of  agreement  among  sociologists  should  at  the 
same  time  be  emphasized.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
stimulate  the  student's  own  thought.  Upon  the  basis  of  his  already 
acquired  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  he  should  be  required 
to  criticize  typical  sociological  theories,  and  to  formulate  his  own 
views  regarding  social  organization  and  evolution.  To  this  end 
original  theses  should  be  required  of  the  class  throughout  the 
course.  After  a  semester's  work  of  critical  study  of  sociological 
theories,  more  constructive  work  in  interpreting  social  phe- 
nomena should  be  attempted  upon  the  basis  of  modem  psy- 
chology. This  work  in  the  psychological  interpretation  of  social 
phenomena,  or  social  psychology,  should  be  made  the  goal  of  the 
whole  previous  work  in  sociology,  and  from  its  standpoint  all 
previous  positions  reached  may  be  reviewed  and  coordinated,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  will  have,  if  not  a 
definite  system  of  sociology,  at  least  the  materials  out  of  which 
such  a  system  may  be  constructed. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  plan  of  the  above  courses  may, 
perhaps,  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  in  the  study  of  sociology 
the  study  of  social  facts  should  precede  the  study  of  sociological 
theory,  the  theory  being  allowed  to  grow  out  of  the  facts ;  that 
the  study  of  the  near  should  precede  that  of  the  remote ;  and  that 
the  study  of  the  normal  should  precede  that  of  the  abnormal. 

The  three  courses  outlined  are,  of  course,  but  the  foundation 
for  graduate  work  in  sociology  and  philanthropy.  All  of  the 
problems  treated  in  the  introductory  course  should  be  covered 
again  by  graduate  courses  providing  for  more  intensive  study 
of  the  same  problems  and  for  research  work  along  those  lines. 
The  same  is.  of  course,  true  of  all  other  demographical  prob- 
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lems ;  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  statistical  method  in  investi- 
gating  these  problems  there  should  be  provided  a  statistical 
laboratory,  equipped  with  modem  apparatus.  Upon  the  basis  of 
the  course  in  i^ilanthropy  a  great  number  of  graduate  courses 
in  philanthropy  and  preventive  social  work  may  be  developed. 
These  courses  will  rapidly  take  on,  however,  a  semi-professional 
character,  and  may  lead  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  school 
of  philanthropy.  .Where  such  semi-professional  courses  are 
given  they  should  always  be  accompanied  by  practical  social 
work.  Finally,  as  continuing  the  work  in  theoretical  sociology, 
graduate  courses  may  be  developed  in  the  history  of  sociological 
theory,  in  sociological  methodology,  in  ethnic  psychology,  and  in 
the  social  psychology  of  special  phases  of  the  social  life,  such  as 
art,  rdigfion,  and  morality. 

To  guard  against  misinterpretation,  I  should,  perhaps,  say 
that  there  is  considerable  greater  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study 
in  my  department  than  is  indicated  by  what  has  been  said  above. 
But  this  has  been  secured  largely  throujgh  the  addition  of  another 
man  to  the  teaching  force.  The  work  for  the  first  year  is  as  I 
have  outlined  it.  The  work  for  the  second  year  may  be  either  the 
courses  in  philanthropy,  or  courses  in  the  detailed  study  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  rural  and  urban  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  for  the  third  year  is  either  the  course  in  theo- 
retical sociology  or  courses  in  preventive  philanthropy.  Then 
follow,  of  course,  for  the  graduate  work  the  special  courses  for 
research  on  special  problems,  and  the  courses  in  ethnic  psychology, 
history  of  sociological  theory,  and  sociological  methodology. 

In  concluding,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
our  larger  universities  the  wodc  in  sociology  and  philanthropy 
can  be  properly  org^ized  unless  it  is  divided  between  at  least 
two  men,  one  to  teach  theoretical  sociology  and  the  other  philan- 
thropy. The  subjects  are  so  different  that  they  require  men  of 
different  jgif ts  and  different  training  to  teach  them  successfully ; 
while  each  is  so  important  that,  not  one  man,  but  several  men, 
might,  in  a  university  which  is  vitally  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  people,  be  working  in  each  subject. 
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DISCUSSION 

WILLIAM  G.  SUMNER,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

When  I  looked  over  the  programme  of  this  meeting  I  chose  to  speak  in  the 
discussion  on  this  question  because  it  is  the  one'  that  interests  me  most.  I 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  we  shall  develop  some  useful  suggestions 
in  regard  to  it.  The  fact  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  today  there  is  not  ansrthing 
which  it  is  more  important  that  all  yotmg  men  should  learn  than  some  of  the 
fundamental  notions  of  sociology.  I  use  the  term  now  in  the  broad  sense  of  a 
philosophy  of  society,  the  synthesis  of  the  other  things  that  we  sometimes 
include  under  sociology ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  the  public  discussion  that 
is  going  on,  and  in  the  matters  that  nowadays  seem  to  interest  people  more 
than  anything  else,  what  they  need  is  some  sound  fundamental  notions  that  a 
sociologist  might  give  them. 

For  instance,  everybody  ought  to  know  what  a  society  is.  "Society"  is  a 
word  that  has  a  gre;^t  many  different  uses.  It  is  very  much  confused  by  these 
different  uses ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  society  is  the  fundamental  thing  with 
which  sociology  is  concerned.  The  social  sciences  are  all  of  them  connected  with 
particular  details  of  social  life,  and  if  people  could  get  an  idea  of  what  a 
society  is,  and  perhaps  still  more  exactly  what  it  is  not,  it  would  correct  and 
define  a  great  number  of  fake  suggestions  that  nowadays  perplex  the  public  mind. 
Then,  again,  it  is  most  important  in  regard  to  a  society  that  it  shall  be 
publicly  understood  what  you  can  do  with  a  society  and  what  you  cannot  do 
with  it.  People  who  know  what  a  society  is,  and  what  we  can  do  with  a  society 
by  our  best  efforts,  would  know  that  it  is  great  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  reorgani- 
zation of  society  as  a  thing  that  people  are  going  to  take  in  hand  as  a  corrective 
measure,  to  be  carried  out  by  certain  social  enterprises  so  called.  What  we 
try  to  do,  and  what  we  want  to  try  to  do  in  class  work,  is  to  give  the  young  men 
and  young  women  (where  the  latter  are  concerned)  a  sound  idea  of  some  of 
these  fundamentals  that  would  stop  them  from  going  over  into  a  false  line  of 
effort  and  thought. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  doing  this  one  thing,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
get  down  to  facts ;  and  we  ought  to  try  to  stick  as  close  to  facts  as  we  can.  I 
don't  mean  statistical  facts,  but  I  mean  the  realities  and  the  truth  of  the  life 
around  us,  the  life  that  is  going  on,  the  motives  of  the  people,  their  ideas  and 
their  fallacies,  the  false  things  on  which  they  stick  their  faith,  and  so  on.  And 
the  facts  all  show  that  there  ought  to  be  understood  by  students  of  sociology  all 
fundamental  facts  about  society,  about  what  it  is,  what  is  possible  in  it,  what  is 
not  possible  in  it,  and  so  on.  In  our  work  at  New  Haven  we  have  that  so 
organized  that  we  try  to  have  the  students  take  courses  in  ethnography  and  some 
related  subjects  that  are  of  a  fundamental  character,  and  form  a  stock  of  knowl- 
edge that  a  student  of  sociology  ought  to  have.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  sociology 
becomes  a  thing  up  in  the  air.  We  have  a  lot  of  abstract  definitions  and  abstract 
notions  that  may,  of  course,  have  some  philosophical  value  or  psychological  truth, 
but  the  student  starting  out  from  them  is  in  great  danger,  at  any  rate,  of  going 
off  into  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  deduction  from  these  broad  notions  that  he 
starts  with,  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  lost  in  the  clouds.  That  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  danger  that   sociology  nowadays   has   to    encounter.     If  we   allow 
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it  to  become  foundationless — I  mean  in  regard  to  the  real  fact — ^make  it  a  matter 
of  thought  and  deduction,  we  cannot  expect  that  we  shall  have  great  effect  on 
public  opinion;  we  cannot  expect  that  people  will  pay  very  much  attention  to  us 
or  care  much  about  what  we  say.  The  only  way  that  we  can  get  an  influence  that 
we  want  and  that  we  think  we  deserve  is  to  keep  sociology  directly  and  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  common  everyday  life  and  with  the  forms  of  the  social 
order. 

If  I  were  a  man  forty  years  old,  and  was  beginning  to  be  a  professor  in  one 
of  our  American  colleges,  I  should  think  that  the  opportunity  to  take  hold  of  a 
department  of  sociology,  and  give  it  shape  and  control  its  tendencies,  lay  down 
its  outlines,  and  so  on,  was  really  the  most  important  thing  that  a  man  nowadays 
could  undertake,  because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  these  social  questions 
that  are  arising.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  it,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  am 
perfectly  convinced  of  it,  that  within  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the 
questions  that  are  going  to  shake  American  society  to  its  foundations  are  ques- 
tions of  sociological  character  and  importance.  Some  have  already  been  referred 
to ;  such,  for  instance,  as  this  race  question  that  has  been  rising  and  getting  more 
strenuous  every  year.  It  has  got  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  if  we  can  get 
at  it,  and  in  the  end  it  will  have  to  be  settled  from  the  merit  that  is  in  it,  and  the 
sociologist  will  have  to  find  the  truth  that  is  in  this  matter.  Again,  such  ques- 
tions as  are  involved  in  conflicts  about  capital,  are  unlimited  in  their  influence 
on  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  And  if  I  were  at  the  beginning  of  a 
career,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  it,  I  should  think  there  was  nothing  that  was 
better  worth  work  than  to  get  into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  some  notions 
that  were  sound  in  regard  to  fundamental  matters.  Then  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  divorce,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  acting  upon  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
question  that  ramifies  through  the  whole  society,  and  even  the  most  dithyrambic 
of  our  orators  have  never  gone  beyond  the  truth  of  the  importance  of  this  matter 
to  the  American  people. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  this  is  that  the  way  to  build  a  science  of  sociology 
is  to  build  it  on  the  same  fundamental  methods  that  have  proved  so  powerful  in 
the  other  sdences.  I  mean  the  more  or  less  exact  sciences.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  we  can  ever  make  an  exact  science  of  sociology.  We  ought  not  to  try.  We 
haven't  got  the  information,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  can  get  it  in  the 
accurate,  positive  shape  in  which  it  is  ascertained  in  the  exact  sciences.  We  are 
all  the  time  dealing  more  or  less  with  propositions  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances will  have  to  be  modified.  They  are  valuable,  they  are  important,  but 
more  knowledge,  more  information,  may  force  us  to  modify  them.  That  will  not 
do  any  harm.  There  have  been  sciences  that  have  had  a  long  and  useful  life, 
although  they  remained  in  that  form.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fundamental  diffi- 
culty, but  it  is  one  that  we  want  to  overcome  so  far  as  \we  can.  We  ought  to  be 
truly  scientific  so  far  as  possible.  We  ought  to  use  positive  and  well-tested 
methods,  and  we  ought  not  to  trust  any  others.  The  methods  that  we  use  ought 
to  be  such  as  would  be  regarded  as  valid  at  any  time  and  ansrwhere,  on  any 
subject 

Now,  if  the  young  men  are  to  be  trained  in  this,  you  have  got  to  bring  them 
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up  to  it  by  a  study  of  a  positive  character  that  deals  with  facts  and  information. 
We  have  thou^t  that  ethnography  was  at  any  rate  one  of  the  very  broadest 
of  these  subjects.  The  books  on  sociology  all  refer  constantly  to  certain  things 
as  true  with  regard  to  primitiye  or  uncivilized  people,  and  we  ought  to  have  a 
stock  of  knowledge  about  such  matters  that  is  firm  and  well  learned,  so  that  the 
students  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  They  would  know  at  once  if  all  the 
things  as  asserted  are  actually  and  positively  true.'  Then  we  have  also  a  course 
in  what  is  called  commercial  geography,  but  it  branches  out  a  good  deal  from 
that  into  matters  of  commerce,  trade,  production,  and  so  on,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  That  is,  as  we  think,  a  very  strong  basic  course  for  the  students 
who  are  going  to  study  sociology.  It  brings  them  into  contact  with  these  matters 
from  the  economic  side,  which  is  more  positive,  at  any  rate,  and  more  practical 
than  the  sociological  facts  as  they  stand  at  the  present  time.  Then  the  economic 
courses:  As  has  been  well  said,  they  have  important  limitations,  but  they 
furnish  a  convenient  and  practical  introduction  to  our  line  of  study,  and  we 
expect  that  study.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  great  field  of  history ;  that  furnishes 
us  a  vast  amount  of  our  material — ^the  material  on  which  we  base  our  deductions 
and  generalizations,  so  that  a  student  who  is  going  to  be  a  sociologist  never  can 
know  too  much  history.  And  if  history  is  taught  well  and  according  to  modem 
ideas  and  methods,  it  furnishes  a  very  good  introduction  to  sociological  study. 

Sociological  study  at  New  Haven  at  present  is  in  my  hands,  and  I  have 
to  proceed  very  largely  by  lectures,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  essayist  has 
mentioned.  If  the  lectures  are  made  pleasant  and  easy,  the  young  men  will  sit 
very  attentively  through  the  hour,  and  they  will  get  up  and  go  away  without  any 
discontent,  and  all  will  go  on  very  happily  and  smoothly  and  uselessly.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  make  lectures  amount  to  anything,  you  have  got  to  follow  them 
up,  and  you  have  got  to  have  tests,  and  you  have  got  to  apply  the  tests  thoroughly 
by  the  old-fashioned  recitation  method,  so  that  a  man  who  doesn't  pay  attention 
and  doesn't  acquire  the  matter  will  suffer  for  it  in  the  usual  academic  way.  Then 
they  have  lessons  in  the  textbook  every  time  that  they  come,  so  that  they  can 
always  turn  back  to  the  textbook  and  verify  what  ideas  they  think  they  have 
gained,  and  the  matter  can  be  held  do¥m  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  usual 
academic  methods.  I  don't  know  of  any  better  methods  than  the  classes  and 
exercises  on  which  we  were  brought  up  in  old  times.  The  combination  of  the 
lecture  with  something  of  that  kind  seems  to  be  necessary,  so  that  the  students 
are  required  to  write  abstracts  every  five  or  six  lectures.  These  abstracts  are 
carefully  examined,  and  students  get  marks  for  them  which  tell  on  the  standing 
and  the  final  academic  results,  in  the  usual  form. 

Now  I  am  about  at  the  end  of  it.  Only  one  or  two  more  years  remain  and 
I  am  most  interested  now  to  know  what  can  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  future, 
for  those  who  will  come  after  and  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  on.  I  hope  we 
shall  get  up  a  discussion  here — ^if  necessary,  a  quarrel — ^which  will  develop  ideas 
about  this  matter  that  will  help.  Somebody  asked  me  last  evening  if  this  was 
going  to  be  a  gay  discussion,  and  I  said  it  had  possibilities  of  a  very  gay 
discussion ;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  what  I  hope  we  shall  have  in  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 
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There  has  never  been  any  question  of  the  necessity  of  sociology  as  a  train- 
ing for  citizenship  since  Spencer  wrote  his  chapter  on  "Our  Need  of  It"  a  full 
generation  ago,  and  there  never  has  been  any  question  of  the  interest  which  this 
subject  is  capable  of  arousing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  since  it  became  evident 
that  sociology  is  the  deepest  of  the  humanities,  reaching  to  the  very  marrow  of 
the  Hfe  of  man. 

As  soon  as  we  shall  be' able  to  rid  ourselves  still  more  fully  of  that  haunting 
classical  fetish  that  "never  flitting,  still  is  sitting  on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just 
above"  the  entrance  door  of  so  many  of  our  colleges  even  yet,  we  shall  be  able 
to  begin  the  study  of  the  science  of  society  earlier  than  we  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed. We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  how  keen  the  youthful  mind  is  for 
scientific  truth — how  much  more  easily  it  is  apprehended  than  unnatural  gram- 
mar, for  example.  I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  sociology  will  be  taught  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  a  simple,  straightforward  fashion.  Bat 
whether  that  ever  comes  or  not,  in  the  college  we  should  introduce  it,  I  think, 
as  early  in  the  course  as  possible,  not  later  than  the  last  half  of  sophomore  year 
or  the  first  half  of  junior  year.  Biology  and  psychology  should  come  before 
sociology,  but  elementary  sociology  should  precede  college  inquiry  into  history, 
economics,  jurisprudence,  and  politics. 

There  should  be  preparation  at  least  in  the  last  half  of  sophomore  year, 
which  shall  give  the  student  a  grasp  on  the  general  principles  of  biology  and 
psychology  which  are  unquestionably  at  the  foundation  of  sociological  study,  in 
order  that  he  may  apprehend  the  simpler  relations  between  the  science  of  life 
and  the  science  of  society,  and  especially  between  the  science  of  mind  and  the 
science  of  society.  There  is  need  of  preparation  in  biology,  not  so  much  that 
the  student  may  trace  any  analogy  between  the  individual  organism  and  the 
social  organism,  but  in  order  that  he  may  grasp  those  fundamental  biological 
truths  of  heredity  and  adaptation  to  environment,  of  variation,  struggle,  and 
survival,  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  evolutionary  changes  which  the 
human  species  is  undergoing  as  the  result  of  adaptation  to  a  changing  and 
differentiating  social  environment. 

There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  plead  in  our  time  that  psychology  is  the 
very  heart  of  sociology;  that,  however  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  organic 
analogy,  the  psychical  view  of  society  is  everywhere  winning  its  way.  A  care- 
ful training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology  and  psychology — then  soci- 
ology, before  history,  economics,  jurisprudence,  or  politics. 

And  why  before  these  subjects?  Because  the  study  of  history,  for  example,  is 
revolutionized  if  there  is  cleariy  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  at  the  threshold  of 
historical  inquiry,  the  great  path  of  social  evolution — zigzagging  for  some  popula- 
tions, lost  in  the  morass  for  others,  but,  just  as  surely  as  progress  goes  on,  fol- 
lowing in  the  main  one  steadfast  upward  way  out  of  horde  and  tribal  life  into 
civilization  and  progress  and  democracy.  So  much  is  the  debt  of  history  to 
sociology  felt  in  our  time  that  there  is  no  history  in  our  day  worth  ansrthins 
which  is  not  written  from  the  sociological  standpoint.  Not  the  doings  of  kings, 
but  the  phenomena  of  social  progress.  Not  the  gossip  of  the  court  or  the  spoil 
of  the  strong,  but  the  advancing  growth  and  organization  of  the  nation.     Who 
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cmn  understand  economics  who  has  not  first  camped  on  its  sociological  frontier? 
And  who  juriaprudence  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  social  sources  of  the  com- 
mon law?  Or  who  politics  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  social  evolution  of 
government  and  public  opinion  ?  Who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
proposed  practical  reform,  who  can  sift  a  programme  of  social  policy,  without 
that  balance,  that  social  standard  of  judgment,  which  comes  from  a  broad  view 
of  community  failures  and  community  successes  in  the  long  ages  that  are  gone? 

But  the  question  may  be  asked :  Is  sociological  theory  clearly  enough  defined 
so  that  it  may  be  taught  as  a  discipline  fundamental  to  a  particular  group  of 
studies?  I  think  so.  I  think  we  have  passed  the  danger-point.  I  think  there  is 
no  longer  cause  to  fear  that  we  may  split  up  into  warring  sects  like  the  theo- 
logians. Our  sociological  geniuses,  though  they  seem  to  differ,  are  in  reality  only 
lairing  emphasis  upon  important  phases  of  the  whole  subject.  Although  no  one 
would  claim  that  we  have  a  complete  and  authoritative  body  of  principles,  enough 
is  clear,  I  think,  to  form  a  simple  and  beautiful  body  of  tlieory. 

I  hope  we  are  agreed  upon  the  unit  of  investigation  in  sociology,  upon  the 
fundamental  psychical  character  of  the  subject,  that  the  description  of  society 
must  be  in  psychological  and  not  biological  terms.  I  hope  we  are  agreed  with 
respect  to  the  evolutionary  nature  of  the  social  process,  and  that  it  is  important 
to  attempt  to  correlate  the  social  process  with  the  great  cosmic  process  of  evo- 
lution ;  that  this  social  process  is  complicated  and  modified  by  the  ever-expanding 
reason  of  man;  that  more  and  more  the  guide  of  social  progress  is  intellectual 
progress.  I  hope  we  are  agreed  upon  the  general  path  of  social  evolution  of  a 
population  out  of  horde  and  tribal  darkness  into  civil  organization  and  liberty 
and  democracy.  I  hope  we  are  agreed  that  progress  costs  in  suffering,  in  injustice, 
even  in  degeneration ;  that  society  is  morally  responsible  for  the  costs  of  its  own 
progress;  that  the  mind  of  the  many  must  set  itself  to  control  economic  greed, 
industrial  suffering,  and  to  modify  that  extreme  tension  of  life  which  manifests 
itself  in  suicide,  insanity,  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  body  of  theory. 

We  should  begin  with  simple,  straightforward  sociological  theory — ^not  with 
the  causes' of  pauperism  and  the  statistics  of  population,  but  with  sociology  as  a 
philosophy  of  national  life  and  progress.  Not  that  this  should  be  the  whole  con- 
tent or  our  teaching,  but  the  early  foundation  of  it  We  should  teach,  not  the 
disagreements  of  sociologists — ^we  can  thresh  them  out  elsewhere — but  well- 
defined  and  certain  conclusions  as  they  seem  to  us,  and  do  it  as  clearly  and 
simply  and  briefly  as  we  can.  I  think  we  should  not  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  sociological  theory  is  still  in  a  chaotic  condition — ^that  very  wide  inductions 
are  still  necessary  before  there  is  any  talk  of  principle.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  Ward  and  Giddings  and  Small,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
sociological  saints,  have  bled  and  suffered  and  died  for  ansrway  except  to  make 
the  path  of  sociological  investigation  easier  for  each  successive  generation  by 
setting  up  guide-posts  all  along  the  way. 

I  believe  in  a  union  of  theory  and  history;  that  each  step  of  the  social 
process  should  be  made  clear  to  undergraduates  by  a  wealth  of  illustration,  a 
wide  survey — but  not  too  wide,  not  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology,  but  a  far 
briefer  and   more  definite  application  of  event  and   fact  to  principle.     A.  sim- 
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pie  and,  as  far  as  possible,  untechnical  setting-forth  of  the  well-defined  prin- 
ciples of  sociology,  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  significant  examples  of 
the  great  facts  of  social  erolution — this  should,  I  think,  constitute  the  primary 
course  in  the  sociological  study  of  the  colleges.  If  only  a  single  course  is 
possible,  there  is  just  one  thing  I  should  add  to  the  content  of  it ;  a  free  parlia- 
ment in  practical  sociological  problems  of  contemporary  life — an  absolutely  open 
and  free  discussion  between  members  of  the  class,  and  between  members  of  tiie 
class  and  the  instructor,  upon  the  social  aspect  of  divorce,  of  pauperism,  of 
crime,  of  cities,  of  settlement  work,  of  factory  legislation,  of  trades-unions  and 
corporations,  and  other  like  problems. 

If  there  can  be  but  one  course,  I  should  go  no  farther.  But  if  it  is  possible 
to  go  farther — and  it  will  be  increasingly  possible  in  undergraduate  instruction 
— ^then  in  a  higher  course  we  may  proceed  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  general 
sociology,  to  the  criticism  of  disagreements  and  discordant  elements;  we  may 
make  use  of  what  we  have  gained  in  description,  in  analysis  and  classification, 
and  proceed  to  widen  the  range  of  inductive  research  and  generalization — espe- 
cially by  the  use  of  the  quantitative  form  of  the  historical  method — ^leaving  for  a 
later  course,  or  perhaps  for  graduate  study,  the  delicate  inductions  of  cause  and 
law,  and  the  setting-up  of  the  social  standards  of  judgment  that  shall  guide  ns 
in  the  midst  of  the  complex  economic  and  political  programmes  of  our  time. 

Sociology  has  a  great  future  in  a  nation  which  depends  as  much  as  we  do 
upon  the  intelligence  and  the  will  of  its  citixenship.  Sociology  is  a  fundamental 
study  for  citizens,  in  order  that  they  may  substitute  for  the  notion  that  political 
conduct  must  be  a  matter  of  log-rolling  and  compromise,  that  short  views  are 
best,  and  that  life  is  too  brief  for  remote  considerations,  that  an  untrained  common- 
sense  is  most  trustworthy — ^in  order  that  we  may  substitute  for  all  these  that 
higher  notion  that  political  conduct  may  be  made  a  matter  of  scientific  prevision, 
of  public  control  through  public  reason  and  public  opinion,  and  that  the  facts 
upon  which  prevision  and  public  opinion  may  be  grounded  are  to  be  found  by 
inquiry  of  what  has  been,  what  is,  what  tends  to  be  in  social  evolution. 


JEFFREY    R.    BRACKETT,    PH.D.,    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    SCHOOL    FOR    SOCIAL    WORKERS, 

BOSTON 

I  venture  to  speak  briefly  of  instruction  in  one  part  of  the  great  field  of 
sociology — ^that  of  applied  social  ethics.  I  use  the  word  "applied,"  for  the  word 
"practical"  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  study  of  theories  of  social  activities  may 
not  be  practical.  There  is  surely  no  study  more  practical  than  the  effort  by 
true  scientific  work  to  put  forth  theories  and  general  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  conduct. 

Dr.  Ellwood  has  well  laid  stress  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  family  at 
the  beginning  of  a  course.  I  venture  to  ask  if  there  should  not  be  instruction, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  our  courses,  in  such  subjects  as  physiology,  psychology, 
and  hygiene,  that  we  may  know  more  of  the  bodily  and  mental  elements  with 
which  we  deal,  and  the  effect  of  physical  environment  upon  them. 

The  visiting  of  institutions  is  doubtiess  helpful,  but  I  would  urge  for  every 
student,  if  time  and  circumstances  allow,  some  personal  work  which  will  bring 
him  or  her  into  intimate  touch  with  at  least  one  family  whose  condition  of  living 
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»  Tery  different  from  his  own.  For  instance,  a  student  whose  life  has  been  spent 
within  a  narrow  circle  of  prosperity  may,  through  a  social  settlement,  lead  a 
boys'  club  or  be  set  to  follow  the  activities  of  a  central  labor  organization. 
Another^  who  has  had  few  opportunities  and  a  struggle,  may  well  be  placed  in  some 
agency,  as  a  civic  league,  in  which  persons  of  opportunities  and  means  are  work- 
ing for  the  common  good.  If  possible,  the  work  should  be  with  two  agencies, 
under  skilled  direction,  differing  in  immediate  aims.  But  there  is  hardly  a 
student  near  a  large  community  who  cannot  give  at  least  one  hour  a  week  to 
friendly  acquaintance  with  one  family,  or  with  one  boy  under  probation,  or  with 
a  group  of  children  with  a  "home  library,"  or  to  some  other  such  bit  of  friendly 
service.    It  should  continue  during  the  academic  year,  at  least. 

The  object  of  all  such  work  is  chiefly  to  give  the  student  new  points  of 
view,  and  a  larger  power  of  interpretation  of  conditions  and  needs. 

Work  in  applied  social  ethics  should  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
case  work,"  which  is  doing  so  much  in  the  study  of  law  and  medicine.  Case 
work  can  be  brought  into  the  class  in  the  form  of  detailed  study,  step  by  step, 
of  particular  problems  of  needy  individuals  or  of  neighborhood  work.  It  should 
be  done,  however,  by  persons  who  know  well,  by  personal  knowledge  if  possible, 
the  working-out  of  the  particular  problems. 

The  details  of  such  work  may  seem  trivial  to  some  students,  even  to  advanced 
ones.  If  so,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  this  work  should  be  done.  It 
shows  the  relation  in  social  ethics  of  little  tasks  well  done  to  the  larger  issues. 
That  is  just  as  true  in  the  study  of  social  ethics  as  in  medicine.  General  meas- 
ures looking  to  prevention  of  ills,  to  improved  conditions,  must  rest  in  large 
part  on  the  knowledge  which  comes  from  detailed  work  in  remedy  and  cure. 


PROFESSOR    ROBERT    C.    CHAPIN,    BBLOIT    COLLEGE 

My  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  independent  college,  already  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Davenport.  With  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
study  of  sociology  as  training  for  citizenship  I  am  in  hearty  agreement,  and 
shall  not  try  to  say  it  over  again  in  feebler  words. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  work  of  the  detached  college  falls  upon  general, 
as  distinguished  from  specialized,  professional,  and  technical  training.  I  believe 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  President  Hadley's  position  that  the  most  important 
training  for  citizenship  that  the  college  course  gives  comes  from  the  experience 
of  the  student  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  social  environment  of  the  college, 
and  finding  his  place  as  a  good  citizen  in  the  sharing  of  the  common  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  student-life.  Yet  the  formal  study  of  social  relationships 
in  the  larger  world  without  may  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  cultivating  the 
social  spirit  and  the  habit  of  viewing  social  questions  with  reference  to  the 
common  rather  than  the  individual  interests  involved. 

In  my  own  teaching  of  undergraduates  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
begin  with  the  study  of  social  groups  near  at  hand  rather  than  remote,  those 
present  rather  than  those  of  the  distant  past.  The  college  community  itself 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  many  social  phenomena,  and  I  have  found  that 
stadents    are   easily   interested   in    subjecting   their   familiar   organizations   and 
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activities  to  analjrsis.  I  have  also  been  wont  to  start  them  upon  an  investigatioii 
of  the  communities  from  which  they  came.  Many  of  them  have  their  homes  in 
rural  communities,  or  in  villages  of  manageable  sixe,  and  they  have  often  made 
very  suggestive  social  studies  of  these.  The  college  town  has  been  studied  in  tiie 
same  way,  a  different  aspect  of  the  city's  organization  being  assigned  to  each 
member  of  the  class,  and  the  results  compared  and  collated.  In  these  ways  the 
habit  of  observing  the  sociological  significance  of  common  facts  is  acquired,  and 
an  interest  stimulated  in  those  generalizations  which  apply,  not  only  to  small 
groups,  but  to  the  great  national  aggregates. 

My  0¥m  experience  has  been  that  it  is  difficult  at  the  outset  to  interest 
undergraduates  in  the  abstract  generalizations  of  social  theory  and  I  should 
defer  theoretical  sociology  until  a  good  deal  of  the  concrete  matter  of  the 
separate  social  sciences  had  been  presented — perhaps  leave  it  for  the  most  part 
for  the  work  of  the  graduate  school.  Even  granting  that  sociology  has  a  body 
of  doctrine  as  well  established  as  that  taught  in  economics,  politics,  etc,  it  is 
certainly  not  so  large  in  amount,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  so  well  adapted  to  younger 
minds  as  the  more  concrete  data  of  the  specific  social  sciences.  I  should  there- 
fore advise  having  the  student  get  as  much  history  and  psychology  and  economics 
as  he  can  before  he  undertakes  the  study  of  pure  sociology.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  should  stipulate  that  these  studies  be  taught  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view,  and  not  as  mere  matters  of  refinement  of  technical  processes  of  research. 

On  one  point  further  I  must  express  dissent,  although  with  diffidence,  from 
what  has  been  said.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  study  of  pathological  conditions — of 
pauperism  and  crime — ^lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  college  course.  I  believe 
that  more  can  be  done  for  students,  even  in  the  way  of  preparing  them  to  deal 
with  these  problems  in  after-life,  by  giving  them  a  good  understanding  of  nor- 
mal social  structure  and  its  processes,  and  by  inculcating  the  broad  social  point 
of  view,  than  by  initiating  them  into  the  detail  of  abnormal  phenomena. 


PROFESSOR    J.    ELBERT    CUTLER,    UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN 

My  experience  in  the  teaching  of  sociology,  mainly  in  a  Massachusetts  col- 
lege for  women,  has  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  desirability  of  field-work  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  subject  The  possibility,  the  practicability, 
of  such  work  varies  with  the  character,  the  situation,  and  the  surroundings  of  each 
institution  where  the  subject  is  taught.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  wherever  possible, 
and  to  the  utmost  degree  to  which  it  is  possible,  field-work  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  sociology  is  extremely  desirable.  By  field-work  I  mean,  in 
general,  expeditions  to  institutions  and  to  districts  and  places  illustrative  of 
points  discussed  in  the  classroom,  with  reports,  oral  or  written  (or  both),  embody- 
ing the  students'  impressions  and  ideas. 

This  work  I  believe  to  be  desirable  for  at  least  three  reasons: 
X.  This  requires  of  the  student  work  that  is  at  once  interesting  and  valuable 
— ^interesting  because  of  novelty  of  experience,  if  for  no  other  reason;  valuable 
because  of  the  kind  of  training  that  it  gives.  To  observe  intelligently,  to  record 
accurately,  and  to  generalize  cautiously  and  prudently,  are  requirements  in  the 
attainment  of  which  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  use,  and  they 
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•re  tluyi  trained  and  subjected  to  the  discipline  that  is  necessary  for  complete 
development    It  is  therefore  in  accord  with  the  end  and  purpose  of  a  collegiate 


2.  The  present  stage  of  the  science  of  sociology  justifies  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  generalization  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  The  generalizations  that 
are  used  must  be  regarded  as  working  hypotheses  merely.  This,  I  think,  the  student 
should  be  given  to  understand  at  the  outset  If  this  is  done,  then  the  student 
may  rightly  be  encouraged  to  test  these  hypotheses,  to  find  material  that  is  illus- 
trative and  corroborative,  or  to  find  instances  that  apparently  do  not  support  the 
principles  that  have  been  advanced.  This  method  of  approach,  it  seems  to  me, 
IS  productive  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  student 

3.  Field-work  has  a  broadening  and  deepening  influence  on  the  student's  sjrm- 
patfaies;  it  trains  for  citizenship.  Qass  feeling  and  social  prejudices,  at  least 
if  very  pronounced,  are  believed  to  be  harmful  in  a  democracy.  There  is  no 
more  effective  way,  during  the  college  course,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  concerned,  of  promoting  the  development  of  a  democratic  spirit,  a  spirit  of 
good  citizenship  and  public  service,  and  of  dispelling  the  ominous  clouds  that 
arise  out  of  narrow-mindedness  and  ignorance,  than  by  carefully  directed  socio- 
logical investigation. 

Students  of  sociology  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  "to  go  off  on  a 
tangent,"  as  I  call  it — to  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  individuals  of  one 
idea.  They  seem  to  be  prone  to  seize  upon  a  single  evil  or  some  particular 
instance  of  social  injustice,  or  perhaps  some  special  form  of  social  betterment; 
and  soon  they  are  out  on  a  tangent  and  have  lost  their  bearings,  so  far  as 
•odology  as  a  whole  is  concerned.  This  is  almost  sure  to  happen  frequently,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  students  receive  their  instruction  in  sociology  somewhat  as  if 
they  were  shut  up  in  a  cloister.  For  the  student  of  sociology  it  is  very  desirable 
that  his  first  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  modem  society  be  made  under 
close  supervision  and  direction. 

To  my  mind  socialism,  which  most  students  have  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about,  and  to  which  some  consideration  must  be  given  in  one  way  or 
another,  cannot  really  be  understood  or  altogether  satisfactorily  studied  in  the 
classroom  alone.  Field-work  in  sociology,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hard 
facts  of  everyday  experience,  not  merely  in  one  group  or  class,  but  in  various 
groups,  under  various  conditions,  is  what  enables  a  student  to  understand  the 
powerful  appeal,  the  force  and  vitality,  of  socialism  as  a  doctrine,  as  propaganda. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  also  enables  a  student  to  realize  the  limitations  of  socialism 
as  a  practical  programme,  the  very  great  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  in 
making  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  socialism. 

I  would  not,  however,  minimize  the  importance  of  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  social  institutions.  That  is  highly  important,  indeed  indispensable. 
I  would  merely  add  that  that  is  likely  to  leave  the  student  in  the  dead  past, 
bewildered  before  the  living  present,  unless  it  be  supplemented  by  a  first-hand 
knowledge  and  analysis  of  present-day  conditions  and  problems. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  serious  objections  to  field-work  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  sociology: 

I.  Possible  notoriety.    Where  classes  are  large,  students  must  carry  on  field- 
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work  in  groups.  Often  the  instmctor  must  accomfiany  the  students.  Students 
doing  field-work  under  such^  circumstances  are  Tery  apt  to  attract  the  attention 
of  newspaper  reporters  and  become  a  target  for  their  witticisms.  I  can  only  say 
that,  80  far  as  my  experience  goes,  notoriety  can  be  avoided.  For  two  years,  once 
every  two  weeks,  groups  of  my  students  were  more  or  less  publicly  studying 
sociology,  for  a  half-day  or  more  at  a  time,  outside  the  classroom.  Only  once  in 
the  two  years  did  we  become  the  prey  of  the  reporter,  and  on  that  occasion  it 
was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  which  caused  my  plans  to  miscarry. 

2,  The  baneful  effect  on  the  individuals  who  are  visited  and  whose  character 
and  surroundings  are  studied.  Here  again  my  experience  leads  me  to  think  that 
their  feelings  need  not  be  disregarded  or  in  any  sense  outraged.  In  some 
cases  I  found  it  possible  to  establish  perfectly  natural  rdationhips  through 
co-operation  with  settlement  workers.  I  have  also  found  city  and  state  officials 
very  courteous  and  obliging  in  the  matter  of  permitting  students  to  study  their 
methods  of  administration. 

3.  The  time  required  on  the  part  of  both  student  and  teacher.  This  I  admit 
to  be  a  serious  objection.  It  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  I  think.  But  through 
co-operation  with  settlement  workers,  with  public  officials,  with  alumni,  it  is 
possible  to  minimize  the  time  required.  In  any  case,  the  value  of  a  method  must 
be  judged  according  to  the  results  that  it  gives ;  and  I  believe  the  results  obtained 
from  field-work,  in  general,  to  be  worth  all  the  time  and  the  effort. 

A  friend  with  whom  I  was  conversing  while  on  the  train  coming  to  Provi- 
dence said  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  use  the  case  method  in  his  courses  in 
sociology — ^the  case  method  not  merely  in  the  study  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
pathological  conditions  of  society,  but  in  the  study  also  of  what  may  be  caUed 
the  ordinary,  normal,  and  typical  conditions.  That,  in  a  word,  is  what  I  have 
in  mind  and  what  I  advocate.  It  is  desirable  at  the  present  time  to  use  the  case 
method  just  as  far  as  possible  in  the  teaching  of  sociology. 
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A  century  ago  Robert  Malthus  showed  that  the  spontaneous 
fecundity  of  man  is  such  that,  with  a  purely  natural  mortality, 
population  doubles  in  twenty-five  years,  whereas  the  subsistence 
obtainable  from  a  given  area  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased. 
He  showed  furthermore  that,  since  the  reproductive  instincts  are 
in  no  wise  correlated  with  man's  power  to  increase  the  food- 
supply,  population  tends  to  increase  even  when  additional  num- 
bers can  no  longer  be  supported.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
equilibration  of  population  with  resources  is  brought  about  by 
war,  misery,  plague,  famine,  and  vice,  which  raise  the  death-rate 
until  it  equals  the  natural  birth-rate.  Although  this  cruel  mode 
of  equilibration  has  prevailed  through  human  history,  a  milder 
mode  is  possible  if,  by  taking  thought,  men  will  restrict  repro- 
duction until  the  births  no  longer  exceed  the  deaths.  This,  how- 
ever, presupposes  more  foresight  and  self-control  than  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  average  man,  so  Malthus  saw  no  prospect  of 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  cherished  little  hope  for  the  laboring 
masses,  and  painted  the  future  of  society  with  a  sombemess  that 
gave  economics  its  nickname  of  "the  dismal  science." 

It  is  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Malthus's  doctrines  that  he  did 
not  foresee  certain  social  transformations — democracy,  the  eman- 
cipation of  women,  the  replacement  of  custom  imitation  by 
fashion  imitation — which  have  generalized  his  "preventive 
check"  until  the  birth-rate  of  entire  populations  betrays  the  domi- 
nation of  the  instincts  by  the  will.  Although  the  population  of 
Europe  leaped  from  187  millions  to  400  millions  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  last  thirty  years  show  a  steady  decline  in  the 
birth-rate. 
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TABLE  I 
Births  fkr  Thousand  of  Population 


Norway 

Austria 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

Holland 

Hungary   

Scotland 

England  and  Wales 


2876-^ 


3'-5 

38.8 

$2.1 

25.8 
36.8 

31-9 

25. 4 
39.2 
30.2 
36.4 
44.1 

34-7 
35. 4 


X896-1900 


30.4 

371 
30.2* 

28.7* 

23.2 

340 
28.8 

22.4 

36.0 

26.9 

32.5* 

39-7 
30.2 

29.3* 


Fall  in  ao  Yean 


I.I 

1-7 
1.9 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 


I 
2 
2 

3 
9 

4 
5 


6.1 


Fall  to  igo«-3 


2.9 
2.2 
2.8 

3-6 

2.7 

3-5 
2.2 

3.8 

5-3 
3-8 
4.8 

5-3 
6.1 

6.8 


*  T891-X900. 


That  the  tendency  is  not  due  to  a  darkening  of  the  economic 
horizon  appears  from  the  similar  behavior  of  the  prosperous 
Australasian  peoples.  , 


TABLE  II 
Australasian  Birth-Rates 


1871-75... 
1876-80... 
1880-85.., 
1886-90. . . 
1890-95 . . . 
1896-1900. 


NewSouthWaks 

Victoria 

New  Zealand 

390 

35-6 

40.0 

38.5 

31-4 

413 

37-6 

30-7 

36.5 

36.3 

327 

31.2 

32.9 

309 

27.6 

27.9 

26.2 

257 

Few  American  states  register  births,  but  the  proportion  of 
children  revealed  by  successive  censuses  discloses  in  what  direc- 
tion we  are  moving. 

TABLE  ni 
NuHBSR  of  Children  under  Five  Years  to  1,000  Women  of  Child-bearing  Age 

1850 626  1880 559 

i860 634  1890 485 

1870 572  1900 479 

The  fecundity  of  the  foreign-born  element,  stronger  now  in 
our  population  than  in  1850,  obscures  somewhat  the  tendencies 
prevailing  among  native  Americans.  What  these  are  appears 
from  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  IV 
NuMBZR  OF  Offspring  Born  in  Families  of  College  Graduates 


1805-09 
1810-19, 
1820-39 . 

i»3o-39 
1840-49 . 

1850-59 
1860-69. 

1870-74. 

1875-79. 


Middlebury 
Col1f«e 

Wealeyan 
University 

New  York 
Univenity* 

5.6 

•    •   • 

•   •    • 

4.8 

■    •    • 

•     •     a 

4.1 

•    •    • 

•     ■      • 

3-9 

4.5 

4  0 

3-4 

3$ 

*T 

3  2 

2  9 

2-5 

•  ■  • 

2.9 
2.8 
2.3 

2.2 
2.6 

•   ■    » 

1.8 

•   -    • 

•  •  • 

*iThe  ficures  for  New  York  University  are  for  the  decades  1835-44,  i945-54*  etc. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  reduction  in  fecundity  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  natural  increase  of  population.  The 
death-rate  has  fallen  even  more  th»n  the  birth-rate,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  nineties  the  European  peoples  grew  at  the  old  rate  of  i 
to  154  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since,  however,  the  influences  low- 
ering the  birth-rate  are  by  no  means  the  same  as  those  lessening 
mortality,  it  is  likely  the  former  will  continue  to  operate  after 
the  latter  have  spent  their  force.  This  is  why  we  may  look  in 
the  near  future  for  a  retardation  in  the  numerical  growth  of  the 
occidental  peoples. 

A  phenomenon  so  widespread  and  striking  is  a  challenge  to 
the  tyro  and  the  fanatic,  and  hence  all  manner  of  silly,  cheap,  or 
partial  explanations  compete  for  public  credence.  Some  attribute 
it  to  physiological  sterility  induced  by  alcoholism,  city  life,  and 
high  pressure,  forgetting  that  the  child  crop  of  sober,  rural  com- 
munities is  often  scantier  than  that  of  intemperate  mining  or 
industrial  towns,  and  that  the  falling-off  in  the  birth-rate  seems 
due  to  smaller  size  of  families  rather  than  to  the  greater  frequency 
of  childless  couples.  New  South  Wales,  with  a  lower  birth-rate 
than  England,  has  less  than  half  the  proportion  of  sterile  unions. 
What  means  it,  moreover,  that  the  Australasian  population,  with 
its  surpassing  physique  and  vitality,  shows  in  recent  years  an 
abrupt  decline  in  fecundity  ? 

Some  lay  the  phenomenon  to  the  industrial  emancipation  of 
women  and  the  comfortable  celibacy  of  cities,  neglecting  the  sta- 
tistics which  show  there  is  no  marked  weakening  of  the  inclinar 
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tion  to  marry.  The  true  cause  is  one  that  will  make  clear  why, 
for  example,  the  native  married  women  of  Massachusetts  bear 
only  seven-elevenths  as  many  children  as  women  coming  from 
Germany,  seven-thirteenths  as  many  as  those  from  Ireland,  and 
half  as  many  as  those  from  French  Canada.  Others  blame  the 
broadening  freedom  of  divorce,  unmindful  that  divorceless  Ire- 
land has  only  four-fifths  the  birth-rate  of  easy-divorce  Switzer- 
land, that  teeming  Germany  is  five  times  as  inclined  to  break  the 
conjugal  bond  as  Canada  where  the  size  of  the  family  shrank  a 
twentieth  during  the  nineties,  and  that  prolific  Japan  leads  the 
world  with  nearly  twenty  times  the  divorce-rate  of  stationary 
France.  Still  others  blame  the  postponement  of  marriage,  point- 
ing out  that  marriage  at  24.5  years  as  with  English  brides,  at  25.5 
as  among  those  of  MassachtSetts,  or  at  26.5  as  among  coll^^e- 
bred  women,  cuts  deeply  into  the  fecimd  years.  But  they  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  last  child  in  the  average  family  arrives 
seven  and  a  half  years  after  marriage,  so  that  even  the  woman 
who  weds  at  26.5  years  ceases  child-bearing  with  yet  many  fertile 
years  before  her. 

In  the  face  of  the  hobby-riders  I  maintain  that  the  cause  of 
the  shrinkage  in  fecundity  lies  in  the  human  will  as  influenced 
by  certain  factors  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  civilization 
of  our  times. 
^'  One  master-trait  of  contemporary  society  is  democracy.    The 

barriers  of  caste  are  down,  and  less  and  less  is  a  man's  place  in 
society  fixed  by  his  origin.  The  more  flourishing  peoples  grade 
men  according  to  something  that  can  be  acquired — ^wealth,  effi- 
ciency, knowledge,  character.  Wide  stairways  are  opened  between 
the  social  levels,  and  men  are  exhorted  to  climb  if  they  can.  In 
such  case  prudence  bids  each  avoid  whatever  will  impede  his 
ascent  or  imperil  his  social  standing.  To  the  climber  children  are 
incumbrances,  and  so  the  ambitious  dread  the  handicap  of  an 
early  marriage  and  a  large  family.  When,  as  so  often  in  these 
days  of  anti-child-labor  laws  and  protracted  schooling,  the  addi- 
tional child  is  a  drag  on  the  social  advancement  of  the  family, 
that  child  is  not  likely  to  be  bom. 

With  the  v/iping-out  of  sharp  class  lines,  inherited  standards 
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of  living  lose  their  grip.  Wants  and  tastes  once  confined  to  the 
social  elite  spread  resistlessly  downward  and  infect  the  masses. 
Tidal  waves  of  imitation  carry  the  craving  for  luxuries,  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  the  prerogative  of  the  rich,  among  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  limited  means,  and  these  in  their  endeavor  to  gratify  their 
newly  awakened  wants  learn  to  economize  in  offspring.  The 
little  stranger  trenches  on  raiment,  bric-a-brac,  upholstery,  travel, 
entertainment.  Here  the  decencies,  there  the  comforts,  yonder 
the  refinements  and  vanities  of  life  compete  with  the  possible 
child  and  bar  it  from  existence. 

Another  factor  is  the  emancipation  of  women.  Every  child  i^ 
taxes  the  father's  purse,  but  the  mother's  body.  A  reputed  inferi- 
ority of  women,  as  in  the  Orient  or  in  eastern  Europe,  degrades 
her  to  a  passive  instrument  of  man,  "subordinates  her  entirely  to 
wifely  functions  so  that  her  birth-pangs  do  not  count.  The  great 
movement  that  has  burst  the  fetters  on  woman's  mind,  and 
opened  to  her  so  many  professional  and  industrial  careers,  raises 
her  value  and  weight  in  the  marriage  partnership  and  causes  the 
heavy  physiological  and  personal  cost  of  excessive  maternity  to 
be  more  considered  by  husband  as  well  as  by  wife.  When  the 
size  of  the  family  is  determined  from  the  man's  view-point  alone, 
the  controlling  consideration  is  pecuniary;  and  hence  Malthus 
drew  his  pessimistic  conclusion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  masses 
tends  constantly  to  defeat  itself  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  num- 
bers until  poverty  again  reigns.  But  when  spouses  come  to  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  the  pain-and-worry  cost  of  enlarging  the 
family  remains  a  bar  even  when  the  money  cost  needs  no  longer 
be  considered. 

Something,  too,  must  be  said  of  the  decay  of  religious  beliefs*     */ 
Parents  who  "trust  in  Providence"  and  hold,  with  Luther,  that 
"God  makes  children  and  he  will  provide  for  them,"  are  rare 
nowadays.     More  and  more  the  age  chimes  in  with  Matthew 
Arnold  when  he  says : 

A  man's  children  are  not  really  sent,  any  more  than  the  pictures  upon 
his  wall,  or  the  horses  in  his  stable  are  sent;  and  to  bring  people  into  the 
world,  when  one  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  and  oneself  decently  and  not  too 
precariousy  ....  is  ....  by   no  means   an   accomplishment   of  the   divine 
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will  or  a  fulfilment  of  Nature's  simplest  laws,  but  is  ...  .  contrary  to 
reason  and  the  will  of  God. 

Piety,  moreover,  promoted  parentage  by  reconciling  woman  to 
her  lot  as  mother  and  drudge.  The  struggle  of  woman  to  realize 
an  individuality  has  obliged  her  to  rebel  against  her  Biblical  status 
and  to  spurn  the  counsel  of  submission  to  the  curse  of  Eve;  so 
that  the  progress  of  unbelief  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  the 
decline  of  the  birth-rate. 

Powerful  as  are  the  motives  arrayed  against  superfecundity, 
they  operate  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  coupled  with  foresight  and 
self-control.  In  the  modem  world  parents  may  not  rid  them- 
selves of  the  unwelcome  child,  so  that  it  is  only  by  being  foreseen 
and  anticipated  that  the  ever-more-acutely-felt  burden  of  that 
child  can  limit  the  size  of  the  family.  Every  influence,  there- 
fore, that  enlightens,  or  enthrones  reason  over  impulse,  helps  to 
break  the  scepter  of  Ishtar,  the  cruel  goddess  that  has  so  unspeak- 
ably tormented  mankind.  In  this  direction  work  the  universal 
instruction,  cheap  press,  free  libraries,  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, that  are  irradiating  the  social  deeps.  Moreover,  industrial- 
ism, with  its  enormous  pressure  and  harsh  penalties,  is  com- 
pelling the  ignorant,  the  careless,  and  the  animal  to  think;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  principal  features  of  the  life  of  today  are  accom- 
plices in  the  restriction  of  fecundity. 

Our  age  glories  most  that  Science  and  Technique  are  able  to 
develop  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  swelling  population. 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  civilization 
wrought  out  within  the  memory  of  living  men  is  the  first  that  ever 
really  solved  on  a  great  scale  the  problem  of  painlessly  equili- 
brating population  to  resources?  The  civilization  of  the  Orient 
failed  to  lift  up  woman  or  bid  the  lowly  aspire,  and  hence  it  was 
never  able  to  deliver  man  from  nature's  grim  agencies  for  adjust- 
ing nimibers  to  the  food-supply — ^war,  famine,  misery,  plague, 
and  vice.  The  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages  succeeded  no  bet- 
ter, and  the  surviving  peoples  of  that  type  in  eastern  Europe 
show  a  prolificacy  that  scourges  them  with  misery,  hunger- 
migration,  and  an  appalling  infant  mortality.  Latter-day  occi- 
dental civilization  alone  has  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
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and  it  has  been  able  to  do  it  because  it  is  democratic,  individualism 
tic,  feminist,  secular,  and  enlightened. 

What,  now,  are  the  effects  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  average 
family? 

One  effect  is  that  diffusion  of  economic  well-being  which 
registers  itself  in  a  rising  plane  of  comfort,  a  growth  of  savings, 
and  a  wider  diffusion  of  ownership.  Striking,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
trast in  ccmdition  between  the  prudent  French  peasantry  and  the 
reckless  mining  or  factory  towns  of  central  Europe,  or  the  spawn- 
ing rural  communities  in  Russia  and  Roumania.  Among  the 
west  European  peoples  not  only  is  the  mean  duration  of  life 
rapidly  rising,  but  an  increasing  proportion  of  lives  are  rounded 
out  to  the  term  allotted  by  the  Psalmist.  This  gain  in  longevity 
is  partly  due  to  the  better  support  and  care  of  the  a^d,  who  no 
longer  need  compete  for  attention  with  an  overlarge  brood  of 
wailing  infants.  Again,  a  decline  in  fecundity  lessens  infant  mor- 
tality ;  for  often  the  sole  effect  of  prolificacy  is  to  fill  the  cemetery 
with  tiny  graves.  The  French  Canadians,  famed  for  their 
quivers  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  even  twenty,  do  not  show  the 
census-taker  larger  families  than  the  other  Canadians.  Among 
the  working  classes  babies  that  come  close  together  lack  greatly 
in  feeding,  care,  and  medical  attention,  so  that  the  restricted 
family  may  rear  the  larger  number.  When,  as  in  certain  teem- 
ing districts  of  Russia,  the  mother  must  go  to  work  in  the  fields, 
leaving  the  hungry  nursling  to  suck  poultices  of  chewed  bread 
tied  to  its  hands  and  its  feet»  a  barbarous  birth-rate  of  52  per 
thousand  is  shadowed  by  the  death  within  a  year  of  a  third  of 
those  bom.  A  great  city  at  best  is  not  benign  to  infancy;  yet, 
in  1902,  the  death-rate  in  Moscow  for  children  under  one  year 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  Rome,  Paris,  or  Edinburgh. 
The  difference  during  the  first  year  alone  amounted  to  a  full 
fourth  of  all  bom.  Consider,  morover,  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  Russia,  with  49.5  births  per  thousand,  loses  31  per 
cent,  the  first  year;  Bavaria,  with  36.8  births,  loses  24  per  cent; 
Norway,  with  30  births,  loses  9  per  cent.  These  aborted  lives 
add  nothing  to  national  or  racial  strength ;  they  are  simply  sacri- 
fices of  the  innocent  to  the  Moloch  of  immoderate  maternity. 
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After  all,  however,  the  master-consequence  of  a  restricted 
birth-rate,  the  one  result  that  dwarfs  all  others,  is  that  with  the 
intelligent  adaptation  of  numbers  to  prospects  ceases  population- 
pressure,  the  principal  cause  of  war,  mass  poverty,  wolfish  com- 
petition, and  class  conflict ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Huxley, 

so  long  as  unlimited  multiplication  goes  on,  no  social  organization  which  has 
ever  been  devised,  or  is  likely  to  be  devised,  no  fiddle-faddling  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  will  deliver  society  from  the  tendency  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  reproduction  within  itself  in  its  intensest  form  of  that  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  limitation  of  which  is  the  object  of  society. 

Once  it  seemed  as  if  man's  propensity  to  multiply  foredoomed 
the  race  to  live  ever  in  the  presence  of  vast,  immedicable  want 
and  woe.  However  smiling  the  gardens  of  Daphne,  they  had 
always  to  slope  down  into  a  huge,  malodorous  quagmire  of 
wretchedness.  The  wheel  of  Ixion,  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  sym- 
bolized humanity  striving  ever  by  labor  and  ingenuity  to  relieve 
itself  of  a  painful  burden,  only  to  have  that  burden  inexorably 
rolled  back  upon  it  by  its  own  fatal  fecundity.  The  unlooked-for 
promptness  with  which,  under  the  influence  of  democracy  and 
public  education,  the  masses  have  acquired  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  family,  bids  us  look  for  a  time  when  the 
specter  of  over-population,  with  strife,  misery,  and  famine  in  its 
ghastly  train,  will  be  finally  laid,  and  society  will  for  the  first 
time  become  master  of  its  destiny. 

But  there  are  disquieting  effects  which  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  sway  of  the  will  in  a  matter  hitherto  left  to  blind  instinct 
works  a  veritable  revolution  and  cannot  but  breed  certain  harms 
of  its  own.  At  first  the  new  foresight  is  used  wantonly  and 
destructively.  The  same  individualizing  influences  that  have 
genially  tempered  the  general  fecundity  prompt  sotne  couples  to 
a  selfish  evasion  of  all  duties  to  the  race.  Salutary  is  restriction 
so  far  as  it  springs  from  a  wise  solicitude  for  the  true  welfare  of 
offspring;  but  when  it  springs  from  personal  cravings  and  ambi- 
tions, it  may  go  too  far.  No  one  can  tell  where  it  will  stop.  The 
refusal  to  be  encumbered  in  the  pursuit  of  vanities  might,  if  it 
became  general,  cause  population  to  dwindle  in  the  midst  of  an 
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Eden.  The  fall  of  the  birth-rate  in  roomy  New  South  Wales 
from  37  to  2'y  in  fourteen  years  is  a  portent.  Shall  we  live  to 
see  the  mother  of  more  than  three  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor 
and  placed  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  state  ?  This  exaggerated  indi- 
vidualism, that  avoids  marriage  or  else  dodges  its  natural  conse- 
quences, forebodes  the  extinction  of  the  class,  the  people,  or  the 
race  that  adopts  it.  The  false  ideals  behind  such  race-threaten- 
ing frivolity  need  to  be  combated  in  the  name  of  real  values. 
Nor  may  we  blink  the  fact  that  in  order  to  ccMitrol  the  size  of  the 
family  some  have  resorted  to  means  fraught  with  grave  and 
insidious  injury  to  health. 

In  the  matter  of  reproduction  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  substi- 
tute intelligence  for  instinct  without  creating  a  mental  attitude 
responsible  for  numerous  one-child  and  two-child  families,  where 
both  parents  and  children  miss  many  of  the  best  lessons  of  life. 
The  children  reared  in  such  stunted  families,  instead  of  sur- 
passing in  stamina  and  character,  fall  below  the  average.  The 
type  to  be  standardized  is  not  the  family  of  CMie  to  three,  but  the 
family  of  four  to  six.  The  one-child  or  two-child  ideal  grow- 
ingly  in  favor  with  the  middle  class  would,  if  popularized,  hurry 
us  to  extincticm.  In  such  families  prodigious  pains  are  taken  to 
keep  breath  in  defective  or  sickly  children.  Instead  of  being 
weeded  out  in  infancy  by  natural  process,  the  weaklings  are  kept 
alive  by  lavish  care,  and  the  national  vitality  is  lowered. 

Since  it  is  the  rising  that  first  feel  the  individualizing  influ- 
ences, these  check  their  increase  while  yet  the  stocks  below  them 
breed  at  the  old  reckless  rate.  The  outcome  is  a  numerical  gain 
of  mediocres  over  capables,  threatening  an  eventual  dearth  of 
ability  in  the  race  thus  impoverished  at  the  top.  This  untoward 
phenomenon  is,  however,  but  a  passing  phase.  The  lower  strata 
are  coming  or  may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  influences  that 
moderate  multiplication.  If  we  speed  up  the  individualizing 
agencies  till  the  unthinking  and  brutish  have  become  a  mere  rem- 
nant, the  danger  will  disappear.  Furthermore,  the  closer  I^;al 
restriction  of  child  labor,  by  making  offspring  expensive  instead 
of  profitable,  may  check  the  free  propagation  of  stocks  deficient 
in  capacity  or  parental  altruism. 
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It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  people  that  practices  restric- 
tion sooner  than  its  neighbors  must  resign  itself  to  seeing  its 
more  fecund  rivals  outstrip  it  in  colonizing  the  waste  places. 
Says  the  New  South  Wales  Commission  on  the  Decline  of  the 
Birth  Rate: 

Public  men  ....  have  referred  hopefully  to  the  day  when  Australia 
with  her  teeming  millions  will  hold  a  commanding  place  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  patriotic  ardor  inspired  by  this  hopeful  anticipation  is, 
however,  destined  to  be  cooled  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fact  that,  while 
Russia  and  Japan,  prospective  rivals  of  Australia  for  supremacy  in  the 
western  Pacific,  are  already  seeking  outlets  beyond  their  own  borders  for  the 
energies  of  their  ever-growing  people,  it  will  be  forty-six  and  a  half  years 
before  Australia,  with  her  three  and  three  quarter  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  dependent  alone  on  her  natural  increase  (if  this  even  be  maintained  at 
its  present  rate)  will  have  doubled  her  population^  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years  before  her  numbers  will  have  reached  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Japan. 

Nevertheless,  the  equilibrium  may  be  restored  by  the  overprolific 
people  adopting  the  standards  of  the  less  prolific.  Even  if  births 
are  too  few  in  Australasia,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Japan  is  taking 
measures — e.  g.,  the  higher  education  of  girls — ^against  her  super- 
fecundity,  and  it  is  certain  the  masses  of  Russia  will  not  much 
longer  pullulate  in  the  pit  of  mediaevalism. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  fair  prospect  opened  to  the  masses 
of  a  people  that  restricts  increase  may  be  darkened  by  the  press- 
ing-in  of  hunger-bitten  hordes  from  the  man-stifled  neighbor 
lands.  More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  Italians,  Basques,  Ger- 
mans, and  Belgians  have  been  drawn  into  hollow  and  prosperous 
y  France  by  the  lure  of  high  wages.  Gx>lies  from  overstocked 
China  reach  avidly  for  the  opportunities  that  Australians,  Cana- 
dians, and  Americans  are  wisely  holding  open  for  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  low-pressure  society  slams  its  doors  upon  the 
indraught,  it  may  later  have  to  reckon  with  an  armed  invasion 
from  some  quarter  where  cannon  food  is  cheap.  Numbers  tell. 
J  France  dreads  prolific  Germany.  Germany  trembles  before  yet 
more  prolific  Russia.  Europe  fears  the  awakening  of  the  team- 
ing yellow  race.  In  South  Africa  the  whites  stand  aghast  at  the 
rabbit-like  increase  of  the  blacks.    Until  backward  mankind  has 
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clambered  up,  or  been  lifted  up,  from  the  animal  plane  the  sunny 
spots  created  by  scientific  industry  coupled  with  prudent  parent- 
age will  be  menaced  by  an  influx,  peaceful  or  armed,  from  the 
crowded  areas,  and  the  bristling  frontiers  between  peoples  and 
races  will  have  to  remain. 

It  is,  moreover,  questionable  if  the  slackening  of  increase  in 
the  white  race  is  not  premature.  Much  of  the  globe  lies  under- 
developed and  capable,  under  the  vivifying  touch  of  the  cunning 
hand,  of  maintaining  in  comfort  many  additional  millions.  For 
some  time  yet  overflow  currents  may  well  stream  out  from  the 
seats  of  the  white  race  to  occupy  and  develop  the  backward  lands. 
If  these  dry  up  now,  the  void  will  assuredly  be  filled  with  the  / 
children  of  the  black,  brown,  and  yellow  peoples,  and  the  type 
that  has  so  far  achieved  the  most  will  contribute  less  than  it  might 
to  the  blood  of  the  ultimate  race  that  is  to  fill  the  globe. 

The  revolt  against  senseless  parentage  is  a  colossal  secular 
phenomenon  of  varied  aspects,  and  few  of  its  appraisers  are  com- 
petent to  judge  more  than  the  one  or  two  aspects  that  appeal  to 
them.  No  one  who  envisages  all  the  aspects  of  this  pregnant 
thing,  who  succeeds  in  seeing  it  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole,  will 
laud  or  condemn  it  in  unqualified  terms.  Granted ;  but  the  ques- 
tion forces  itself :  Is  the  core  of  the  thing  good  or  bad  ?  Is  the 
dethronement  of  Ishtar  as  mistress  of  social  destiny  a  blessing 
with  incidental  harm,  or  an  evil  with  incidental  benefit?  So 
pressed,  I  would  answer :  Restriction  is  a  movement  at  bottom 
saluiary,  and  the  undoubted  evils  in  its  train  appear  to  be  minor, 
or  transient,  or  self -limiting,  or  curable.  I  shall  have  against  me 
mystics,  clerics,  a  priori  moralists,  sentimentalists,  aesthetes,  mili-  ^ 
tarists,  capitalists,  and  politicians;  but,  nevertheless,  I  take  my 
stand  with  those  who  hate  famine,  war,  saber-tooth  competition, 
class  antagonism,  the  degradation  of  the  masses,  the  wasting  of 
children,  the  dwarfing  of  women,  and  the  cheapening  of  men. 


DISCUSSION 

PROFBS8OR    PRANK    A.    FKTTBR,    CORNELL    UNIVBRSITY 

The  famous  proposition  of  Malthus  concerning  population  is  always  £d- 
ladous  and  always  confusing  in  social  inquiry,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  Udd 
tway  finally  in  the  collection  of  outgrown  illusions.    The  proposition  that  popula- 
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tion  tends  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence  is  ambiguous 
nonsense.  The  word  "tendency"  has  two  meanings,  varying  according  to  the 
context.  As  applied  to  a  force,  "tendency"  indicates  merely  the  direction  in 
which  the  force  is  exerted,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  body  moves.  Thus 
gravitation  has  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  rising  balloon,  and  wind  has  a 
tendency  to  check  the  motion  of  the  advancing  steamship.  In  this  sense  the 
reproductive  power  of  mankind  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  population.  But 
this  tells  ^nothing  of  the  actual  movement  of  population.  That  is  the  resultant 
of  many  forces  tending  in  various  directions.  In  this  sense  "tendency"  cannot 
correctly  be  applied  to  population  as  the  number  of  persons.  As  applied  to  a 
thing  passively  acted  upon,  the  word  "tendency"  indicates  the  predominating 
direction  of  movement  In  this  sense  "tendency"  is  properly  applied  to  popula- 
tion, but  only  when  in  fact  the  number  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  The  mis- 
chievous confusion  of  the  Malthusian  proposition  lies  in  its  mingling  of  these 
two  inconsistent  meanings ;  population  with  a  power  of  reproduction  tending 
to  increase  the  birth-rate  is  easily  shifted  in  meaning  to  population  as  an 
arithmetic  resultant  pushed  inevitably  over  the  precipice  of  misery  and  starvation. 

It  is  time  to  do  away  with  this  old  jugglery  of  words,  and  look  at  the 
subject  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  doctrine  of  biologic  evolution.  Nature  has 
provided  a  "factor  of  safety"  in  the  reproductive  power  of  mankind.  Impulse 
and  physical  capacity  are  greater  than  is  needed  to  maintain  or  slowly  to  increase 
the  population  under  favorable  economic  conditions.  This  surplus  power  has 
insured  two  results  for  humanity:  first,  it  saved  capable  families  and  tribes  from 
extinction  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine;  secondly,  it  gave  an 
excess  of  births  in  the  more  capable  strains,  and  thus  secured  an  indispensable 
condition  of  progress.  Broadly  viewed,  this  factor  of  safety  has  been  none  too 
large  for  these  tasks.  With  greater  security  of  life  it  now  is  excessive  in 
many  individuals,  and  must  to  a  large  extent  be  sternly  repressed,  or  tempered 
by  education  and  by  selective  breeding  of  the  race. 

This  suggests  the  main  criticism  which  I  should  like  to  make  upon  the 
leading  paper.  That  paper  dismisses  too  lightly  the  thought  that  the  birth-rate  is 
limited,  roughly  speaking,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  cultivation  of  the 
families.  The  ignorant,  the  improvident,  the  feeble-minded,  are  contributing 
far  more  than  their  quota  to  the  next  generation.  Professor  Ross  recognizes 
somewhat  this  danger,  but  leaves  a  far  too  comforting  final  impression.  We 
ought  not  to  underestimate  this  danger,  or  overestimate  the  likelihood  of  auto- 
matic remedial  forces.  To  Professor  Ross  the  problem  seems  but  a  passing  one, 
and  "the  lower  strata  are  coming  or  may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  influence 
of  moderate  multiplication."  He  concludes  with  the  soothing  assurance  that 
"the  undoubted  evils  in  the  train  of  restriction  appear  to  be  minor,  or  transient, 
or  self-limiting,  or  curable." 

This  opinion  can  be  indorsed  only  when  the  emphasis  is  placed  strongly 
upon  the  purposeful  action  of  society,  and  not  upon  automatic  relief,  upon  "may 
be  brought,"  and  upon  "curable,"  and  very  little  upon  "are  coming,"  "transient," 
and  "is  limiting."  In  barbaric  times  the  stronger  and  swifter  conquered  and 
survived ;  and  the  early  social  institutions  of  polygamy,  patriarchal  concubinage, 
war,   and   the   capture   of  women   favored   the   survival   of   ability.      But   today 
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superior  intellectual  and  economic  power  contributes,  not  to  offspring,  but  to 
sterilized  scholarship,  barren  selfishness,  and  social  display.  It  is  more  true 
today  than  ever,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  that  all  the  big  families  live  in  little 
houses  and  all  the  little  families  live  in  big  houses. 

In  the  lower  strata  of  society  it  is  the  abler  individuals  that  are  reached  by 
the  appeal  to  ambition.  Democracy  hastens  their  extinction  by  enabling  them  to 
rise  from  the  prolific  ranks  where  caste  has  held  them,  to  those  circles  where 
success  or  frivolous  enjoyment  limits  the  family  burden.  The  practice  of 
limiting  families  spreads  downward  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rate  that 
the  mountains  are  being  washed  into  the  ocean.  Before  either  process  is 
effected,  the  world  will  end. 

The  paper  mentions  but  one  recent  social  change  which  tends  definitely  and 
positively  to  reduce  the  families  of  the  unskilled  classes,  namely,  child-labor 
legislation.  Such  laws  as  these  incidentally  and  unintentionally  have  operated 
in  that  way.  It  is  to  the  extension  of  such  purposeful  regulative  measures  that 
we  must  look  for  a  remedy  and  not  to  the  "economic  harmonies."  The  whole 
structure  of  civilization  is  in  a  sense  artificial,  and  the  whole  social  process  of 
limiting  the  physiologically  possible  birth-rate,  is  artificial.  Its  regulation  in  the 
future  must  be  by  artificial  social  agencies  consciously  chosen.  Unless  effective 
means  are  found  to  check  the  degeneration  of  the  race,  the  noontide  of 
humanity's  greatness  is  nigh,  if  not  already  passed.  Our  optimism  must  be 
based,  not  upon  laisses  faire,  but  upon  the  vigorous  application  of  science, 
humanity,  and  legislative  art  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Great  changes  of 
thought  are  impending,  and  these  will  include  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  the 
establishment  of  qualifications  for  marriage,  the  education  of  parents,  and  the 
conscious  improvement  of  the  race.  Under  the  touch  of  the  new  science  of 
eugenics,  many  of  our  most  perplexing  social  problems  will  disappear,  making 
possible  that  better  democracy  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  seek. 


PROFESSOR    WILLIAM    B.    BAILEY,    YALE    UNIVERSITY 

Emphasis  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  proper  point  when  great  weight 
was  given  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  as  affecting  the  birth-rate. 
When  status  instead  of  contract  determined  the  position  of  the  laborer,  there 
was  little  incentive  to  foresight,  since  social  advancement  was  extremely  difficult. 
One  by  one  the  ties  which  bound  men  to  the  soil  or  to  their  occupation  were 
cut  away,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  labor  became  mobile. 
By  the  application  of  steam  power  to  transportation  and  manufacture,  the  ability 
of  the  laborer  to  change  his  residence  or  occupation  was  increased.  But  while 
this  growth  in  freedom  brought  many  rights  to  the  individual,  he  incurred  at  the 
same  time  certain  duties.  While  he  had  been  freed  from  the  payment  of  dues 
to  a  superior,  he  had  lost  all  claim  to  his  bounty.  His  social  salvation  lay  in 
his  own  hands. 

With  this  increase  in  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  has  come  an 
enlargement  in  the  field  for  ambition.  The  great  prizes  in  life  are  open  to  all, 
bat  for  their  attainment  great  sacrifice  is  required.  Present  enjoyment  must  be 
deferred  and  every  energy  strained  to  gain  the  final  goal.  Every  handicap  must 
be  thrown  aside  in  order  to  reach  the  next  round  of  the  social  ladder.     The 
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more  ambitious  the  indiYidual  the  greater  the  sacrifice  demanded.  To  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  population  of  the  western  world  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  children  in  the  household  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  social  and  economic  advancement.  Therefore,  either  by  deferment  of  mar- 
riage or  by  restriction  of  fecundity,  the  size  of  the  family  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits  granted  by  the  courtesy  of  ambition. 

In  a  new  country,  where  agriculture  is  profitable  and  land  plentiful,  the 
action  of  this  motive  is  for  a  time  obscured.  For  the  clearing  of  forests  and 
the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops,  where  hired  labor  is  obtained  with  difficulty, 
a  numerous  family  is  an  economic  utility.  When  the  land  under  cultivation 
is  found  insufficient  to  utilize  the  laboring  force  of  the  growing  community,  or 
the  sons  wish  to  establish  households  of  their  own,  they  can  take  and  clear 
adjoining  land  and  gain  a  position  as  good  as  that  of  their  father.  Such  a  popu- 
lation is  usually  virile,  fecund,  and  prosperous.  As  the  country  becomes 
populated,  cities  spring  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
Many  who  are  not  fitted  for  or  attracted  to  agriculture  find  ample  field  for 
their  ambition  in  urban  life.  The  presence  of  this  vast  New  World  enabled 
Europe  to  preserve  its  customary  high  birth-rate  without  accompanying  famine 
and  pestilence.  Millions  of  the  surplus  and  more  energetic  population  left  for 
the  new  lands.  At  the  same  time  the  development  of  transportation  enabled  the 
Old  World  to  obtain  its  food  supplies  from  the  immense  stretches  of  fertile 
land  over-sea,  while  utilizing  much  of  its  natural  increase  in  the  development 
of  manufacture.  One  result  of  this  system  has  been  to  render  farming  unprofit- 
able in  many  sections  of  the  Old  World,  and  to  increase  the  migration  toward 
the  cities,  causing  in  places  an  actual  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts.  This 
is  apparent  even  in  the  North  Atlantic  section  of  this  country. 

Such  a  complete  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  Europe  caused  the 
world  to  doubt  for  the  time  the  existence  of  the  laws  of  Malthus.  But  they 
were  still  on  Nature's  statute-book,  although  there  was  little  cause  for  their 
enforcement.  While  we  were  beginning  to  wonder  why  the  old  repressive 
measures  had  lost  their  force,  we  saw  that  man  was  taking  the  solution  of  the 
problem  into  his  own  hands.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  more  highly  civilized 
nations  of  the  western  world  will  ever  again  allow  famine  to  limit  the  numbers 
of  the  population. 

But  the  members  of  the  different  social  groups  do  not  reproduce  with  equal 
rapidity.  There  seems  to  be  grave  danger  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  shall  come  from  the  lower  classes.  The  size  of  the 
family  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  social  ambition.  When  the  individual 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  anxious  that  the 
position  of  his  children  shall  be  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  his  own,  the 
number  of  children  will  not  be  so  great  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
equip  them  properly  for  their  life-work.  But  where  a  spirit  of  hopelessness  and 
sullen  resignation  is  widespread,  there  is  but  little  thought  given  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  next  generation;  for  the  children  could  not  easily  be  worse  off 
than  the  parents.  The  need  or  cupidity  of  the  parents  forces  the  children  into  the 
mines  or  factories  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the 
intelligence   or   health   of   the   coming   generation.     As   a   consequence    of   this 
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short-sighted  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  society  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  its  laisseg-faire  policy,  and  pass  certain  paternalistic  measures.  The 
result  of  the  sanitary  and  factory  legislation  of  the  past  half-century  has  doubt- 
less tended  to  reduce  the  size  of  family  among  the  lower  classes.  There  will 
continue  to  be  thousands  who  will  breed  blindly,  regardless  of  the  future  of  their 
children;  but  compulsory  education  and  the  opportunities  which  are  offered  at 
present  for  intellectual  improvement  should  make  the  coming  generation  realize 
more  fully  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  result  will  doubtless  be  to  reduce  the  birth-rate  still  further.  It  may 
be  that,  since  the  burden  of  rearing  a  family  has  been  increased  by  lengthening 
the  period  of  compulsory  education  and  extending  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  a  child  may  enter  the  factory,  society  will  feel  bound  to  assist  those  parents 
who  find  the  burden  too  heavy.  This  would  probably  be  the  case  if  the  increase 
of  the  population  should  be  greatly  retarded.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  demand  that 
whatever  children  were  bom  should  receive  proper  care  that  they  might  reach 
maturity.  In  that  country  in  Europe  where  the  natural  increase  is  the  slowest 
the  assistance  to  parents  in  the  nourishment  and  care  of  their  children  is  the 
greatest.  Since  society  insures  from  want  all  children  who  have  no  means  of 
support,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  place  certain  safeguards  about  parentage, 
and  it  is  probable  that  additional  legislation  will  be  passed  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  defectives. 

We  have  been  told  by  Professor  Ross  that  those  countries  with  the  teeming 
millions,  where  the  population  is  at  the  limit  of  the  food  supply,  will  be  irx'e- 
sistibly  impelled  to  go  forth  and  possess  the  uninhabited  portions  of  the  earth. 
This  is  doubtless  true,  and  they  are  welcome  to  them.  When  the  European  states 
began  their  policy  of  colonization,  the  force  of  the  preventive  checks  to  the 
growth  of  population  was  little  appreciated.  It  was  felt  that  some  outlet  must 
be  found  for  the  surplus  population,  and  it  was  thought  that  trade  followed  the 
flag.  Already  the  masses  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  groan  under  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  caused  by  the  expenditure  upon  these  colonies  and  to  question 
their  utility.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  country  which  is  the  biggest  is  the 
greatest  or  the  happiest. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  vast  hordes  may 
descend  upon  the  civilized  nations  more  happily  situated  than  themselves,  and 
wrest  from  them  the  favored  locations  they  enjoy,  this  is  a  different  matter. 
True,  food  for  cannon  is  cheap.  But  caxmons  are  not  cheap.  And  a  nation  which 
is  at  the  limit  of  its  food  supply,  with  the  misery  and  burdens  which  this 
implies,  is  not  in  a  good  position  to  endure  the  tremendous  expenditure  which 
«  modem  campaign  demands.  In  this  struggle  the  nation  which  enjoys  a  safe 
margin  from  want  possesses  a  decided  advantage. 

There  are  certainly  dangers  connected  with  a  too  great  restriction  of  the 
birth-rate,  but  they  are  small  compared  with  those  of  an  excessive  rate,  and  he 
who  is  not  confident  that  an  equilibrium  will  be  somehow  established,  with  less 
misery  than  the  earlier  dispensation  demanded,  underestimates  the  power  of 
the  genetic  force. 
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MRS.    ANNA    GARLIN     SPENCER 

I  find  myself  disagreeiiig  with  some  of  the  contentions  of  Professor  Ross  in 
the  paper  which  we  are  set  to  discuss,  and  I  will  call  the  mind  of  the  audience 
back  to  what  I  understand  is  the  most  important  conclusion  of  that  paper  in 
the  author's  mind.  He  tells  us  that  he  belieres  that  intentional  restriction  is 
a  movement  at  bottom  salutary,  and  the  undoubted  evils  in  its  train  appear  to 
be  minor  or  transient  or  self-limiting  or  curable. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  certain  evils,  not 
previously  mentioned,  which  are  connected  with  a  low  birth-rate,  and  also  with  a 
high  infant  mortality,  which  are  curable,  we  must  believe,  but  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  attacked  with  any  such  force,  directness,  and  effectiveness  as  are  neces- 
sary for  even  their  partial  removal.  I  refer  to  certain  pathological  conditions  in 
society  which  themselves  affect  both  the  birth-rate  and  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality. 

Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  has  recently  published  an  epoch-making  book,  entitled 
Social  Diseases  and  Marriage.  In  that  book,  for  the  first  time,  is  registered, 
and  registered  by  one  for  whom  all  must  feel  both  reverence  and  the  highest 
sense  of  gratitude,  the  beginning  of  a  movement  by  the  medical  profession  toward 
the  curing,  or  at  least  the  lessening,  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  evils  which 
affect  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  of  children.  I  refer,  of  course,  as  the 
title  of  the  book  named  would  denote  to  the  audience,  to  the  ravages  of  diseases 
in  society — diseases  due  specifically  to  social  vice.  Dr.  Morrow's  book  sums  up 
the  evidence  from  those  who  should  know — ^the  only  ones  capable  of  learning — 
that,  at  least  by  estimate,  one  of  the  great  producing  causes  for  the  low  birth- 
rate among  persons  subject  to  the  life  of  our  large  cities  and  what  we  call  our 
highest  civilization,  and,  again,  one  of  the  serious  causes  of  infant  mortality, 
not  among  those  classes  known  canonically  as  the  lower  classes,  but  running  all 
through  the  lower  to  the  higher  grrades  of  life — one  of  the  great  producing  causes 
of  these  evils  is  the  element  of  disease  due  to  sexual  vice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  serious  study  of  the  birth-rate,  and  of  the 
attendant  subject  inseparable  from  it,  a  high  infant  mortality,  you  must  consider 
this  cause  as  an  evil  and  only  as  an  evil.  It  is  to  be  considered  curable  if  we 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  human  race  advancing  toward  a  higher  stage, 
and  it  is  now  for  the  first  time,  as  I  have  indicated,  seriously  entered  in  the 
list  of  things  preventable — diseases  which  we  are  to  make  war  against. 

A  recent  important  movement  in  Germany,  reported  in  several  of  our 
American  magazines  and  papers,  shows  a  great  inquiry  being  made  by  the  Ger- 
man government  as  to  the  reasons  for  infant  mortality — ^why  one-fifth  of  the 
babies  bom  in  Germany  die  before  the  age  of  five.  In  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
considered — and  the  list  is  very  long  and  exhaustive — ^there  is  an  item  ''tubercu- 
losis  and  infant  mortality."  That  is  an  indication,  and  one  indication  of  many» 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  making  war  upon  tuberculosis,  the  "great  white 
plague,"  as  an  enemy  of  human  life.  We  are  asking:  What  has  tuberculosis  to 
say,  in  all  this  pathological  testimony,  to  causes  of  low  birth-rate  and  high 
infant  mortality?  There  should  certainly  be  put  beside  the  great  white  plague 
the  great  black  plague  as  a  cause  of  degeneracy  which  shows  itself,  not  only  in 
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oooditioiis  of  the  adult  population,  not  only  in  its  last  and  worst  state  in  the 
defective  children  who  fill  our  asylums  for  the  defective,  and,  worse  yet,  in 
those  who  are  not  put  into  asylums,  but  are  left  to  produce  children — not  only 
this»  but  in  its  effect  upon  the  birth-  and  death-rates,  especially  the  death-rate 
of  children. 

Now,.  I  submit  to  the  members  of  this  association  that,  before  we  feel  quite 
comfortable  in  viewing  the  ''salutary  elements  of  restriction,"  we  shotild  attack 
with  far  more  force,  far  more  bravery,  far  more  concentration  of  purpose,  these 
pathological  conditions  which  are  evil  and  only  evil,  and  evil  continually,  and  which 
the  physicians,  who  are  the  only  scientific  observers  able  to  testify  on  the  subject, 
declare  to  be  the  cause  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  undesired  sterility  in  mar- 
ried women.  Also  we  should  heed  the  fact  that  all  these  diseases  are  not  solely, 
perhaps  not  chiefly,  the  diseases  of  the  lower  classes,  certainly  not  the  diseases 
alone  of  the  degenerate  classes,  although  they  make  for  degeneracy.  We  should 
put  beside  these  facts  that  other  fact  that  all  forms  of  venereal  diseases  are 
largely  contracted  in  youth — 70  per  cent,  at  least,  the  physicians  tell  us,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five — often  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  result, 
contracted  largely  because  of  the  working-out  of  a  double  standard  of  morals, 
which  subjects  our  boys  to  temptation  and  to  conditions  of  life  unfavorable  for 
the  development  of  character,  while  protecting  our  girls,  as  if  the  virtue  of 
women  alone  could  save  the  world.  When  we  consider  this,  we  must  under- 
stand that  there  is  sterility  which  shows  itself  above  as  well  as  below,  in 
society;  above,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  limited  to  one  class,  but  above  in  the 
sense  of  striking  all  classes.  To  lessen  this  evil  we  must  establish  not  only  the 
principle  of  eugenics,  not  only  the  scientific  study  of  problems  of  marriage  and 
birth-rate  such  as  we  have  heard  this  afternoon;  but  this  also  we  must  secure, 
namely:  the  strict,  forceftil,  and  effective  holding  of  all  society  to  a  single 
standard  of  morals  and  that  standard  the  purity  and  self-control  which  lead 
to  personal  health  and  social  well-being. 


MISS   EMILY   BALCH,    WBLLESLBY    COLLEGE 

The  selective  action  of  a  birth-rate  which  is  decreasing  rapidly  at  the  top 
is,  of  course,  a  most  familiar  subject  To  that  is  added,  in  our  country,  the 
fact  that  the  selection  is  not  only  a  selection  in  favor  of  lower  economic  and 
social  classes,  but  also  very  markedly  a  selection  in  favor  of  the  foreign  blood. 
Already  in  the  United  States  the  white  population  of  native  parentage  is  only 
just  over  half  for  the  whole  United  States,  counting  equally  and  including  the 
states  which  receive  little  emigration  as  well  as  the  states  which  receive  much. 
Now,  within  this  body  the  native-bom  have  fewer  marriageable  women;  the 
marriageable  women  marry  later ;  fewer  of  them  marry  at  all ;  many  of  them  are 
childless;  those  of  them  that  have  children  have  fewer  children — not  only  have 
fewer  children,  but  have  fewer  surviving  children.  The  death-rate  lessens  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  births,  but  it  does  not  wipe  it  out.  It  still 
remains  true  that  the  native  woman  rears  fewer  children  than  the  foreign-bom. 
The  figures  of  the  new  Massachusetts  census,  which  are  published  only  in  part 
in  the  preliminary  bulletin,  are  growing  to  be  extremely  foreign,  and  one  interest- 
ing point  is  brought  out  in  regard  to  the  shorter  child-bearing  period  of  the  native 
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women.  This  period  is  for  the  foreign-bom  women  over  eight  years,  and  for  die 
native  women  only  five  years.  Respecting  the  influence  which  Mr.  Ross  has 
given  the  family  factor,  limited  even  when  the  number  of  children  desired  Bre 
present,  one  element  is  that  the  lower  birth-rate  may  generalize  itself,  and  there 
are  reasons  to  expect  this  in  homogeneous  countries,  like  England  where  this 
has  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  rural  counties  and  smaller 
places  feeling  the  effect  of  this  new  change  very  markedly.  ^  In  Germany  it  has 
not  yet  taken  place.  There  the  effect  is  maintained  very  nearly  in  the  great 
centers;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  spread  to  the  country  and  the 
poorer  classes,  because  -the  population  is  essentially  homogeneous.  With  us 
there  is  not  only  all  that,  the  higher  birth-rate  among  the  lower  social  and 
economic  classes,  the  reasons  of  which  I  will  not  discuss  because  we  all  have 
it  in  mind,  but  there  is  also  a  racial  and  religious  stratification  running  with 
the  economic  and  social.  Of  course,  that  is  particularly  true  in  a  population 
like  that  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  population  is  so  much  diversified.  Where 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  make  the  population  the  number  of  them  is  less. 

But  the  principle  which  influences  this  more  is  very  strong  in  the  direction 
of  the  lower  and  higher  birth-rate.  I  have  had  very  interesting  talks  with  some 
of  my  foreign  friends.  I  asked  one  of  them  if  they  approved  of  large  families. 
"Yes,"  he  said ;  "why,  our  women  despise  the  American  women  because  they 
have  such  small  families."  And  because  they  have  that  point  of  view  they  are 
going  to  have  the  large  families. 

I  remember  a  brilliant  and  interesting  book  which  came  out,  perhaps  in  189J, 
in  which  the  author  brought  forward  a  very  fascinating  theory  that  the  city  was 
always  fed  by  an  updrift  of  population  from  the  country;  that  there  was  always 
a  process  by  which  the  country  fed  the  town.  The  country  boys  go  to  the  city, 
they  work  to  the  top,  and  in  the  third  generation  they  are  the  successful  men; 
some  went  down ;  those  that  succeeded  came  up,  and  your  great  men,  your 
successful  men,  the  men  at  the  top,  are  your  country  men  who  had  succeeded. 
Then  they  bum  themselves  out  and  are  constantly  replaced ;  that  typically  this 
was  what  happened  in  our  population.  While  there  certainly  is  not  proof  of  it, 
I  do  think  it  points  to  a  certain  current  of  actual  change  which  probably  has 
been  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  our  civilization.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  steady  increase  of  selective  reproduction  unfavorable  to  the  upper  class 
is  a  perfectly  new  factor.  What  is  new  is  the  enormous  intensification  of  it  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  brought  into  play  the  voluntary  choice  in  the  matter  in  the 
sense  of  degree.  I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Ross  in  believing  that  is  the 
whole  explanation. 

I  think  there  must  be  in  everybody's  acquaintance  someone  to  suggest  that 
there  are  a  great  many  childless  families  involuntarily — a  great  many  families 
of  a  few  children  where  more  children  would  be  most  heartily  welcome.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  the  habits  of  any  animal  are  disturbed  its  fertility 
falls  off,  so  that  many  animals  do  not  continue  to  breed  in  captivity.  It  seems 
to  be  a  parallel  fact  that  all  types  of  men  are  not  fertile  under  civilization. 
Possibly  men  are  not  naturally,  quite  apart  from  any  other  interference,  highly 
fertile  under  the  most  highly  civilized  conditions.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?     We  have  some  extremely   interesting  suggestions  in  the  discussion  which 
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has  recently  been  going  on  in  the  London  Times,  Sidney  Webb  starting  it  last 
March,  which  brought  the  whole  question  on  the  carpet  again  so  vigorously. 
Sidney  Webb,  of  course,  lays  great  stress  on  the  economic  factor,  and  belieres 
that  society  should  take  a  share,  and  that  we  should  quickly  come  to  social  endow- 
ment of  motherhood.  Now  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that,  in  the  shape  in  which 
Mr.  Webb  proposes  that,  it  would  be  really  by  no  means  an  improvement,  as  far 
as  the  selective  aspect  of  the  matter  goes.  If  you  believe  that  the  decrease  of  the 
birth-rate  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  as  a  total,  then,  of  course, 
if  you  want  simply  to  have  more  people,  to  have  any  kind  of  people,  depraved 
people  quite  as  well  as  any  other  class,  measures  like  this,  like  feeding  school 
children,  are  a  good  thing;  but  if  you  believe  it  is  important  to  have  not  only 
more  people,  but  most  particularly  to  have  more  of  the  right  kind  of  people,  then 
any  measure  of  encouragement  should  be  most  carefully  selective  in  character. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  sociological  society  in  England,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  was  largely  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  eugenics  by  Francis  Galton.  He 
discussed  the  matter  in  a  most  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  suggestive 
way.  One  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  following  on  this  general  discussion, 
suggested  that  anybody  who  chose,  nobody  to  be  compelled,  but  any  persons  who 
voluntarily  chose  might  present  themselves  at  an  office  for  examination  and  get 
a  marking  and  get  themselves  rated  on  intelligence,  and  in  proportion  to  this 
rating  get  a  subsidy  for  children,  each  subsidy  to  be  for  each  child,  but  the  rate 
varying  according  to  their  rating.  Obviously  we  are  in  Utopia  when  we  discuss 
anything  like  that  as  an  immediate  policy.  But  it  is  a  land  of  thing  that  people 
are  certainly  going  to  have  to  take  into  account  in  the  future. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  turn  of  the  tide  already  in  the 
upper  layer,  measuring  by  social  and  moral  refinement;  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  force  making  for  a  greater  desire  for  marriage,  and  happiness  in  mar- 
riage, and  for  larger  families.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  element  of 
thinking,  a  certain  tendency,  perhaps,  to  think  the  profession,  the  life,  of  the 
married  woman  in  some  degree  less  intellectual  or  less  tremendous  in  its  possi- 
bilities than  that  of  the  unmarried  woman  at  its  best  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
comes  through  the  fact  that  the  modem  woman  of  the  highest  type  has  quite 
definitely  turned  her  force  in  the  other  direction;  and  her  new  utilization  of 
health  and  love  of  it,  not  health  as  not  being  sick,  but  health  as  being  a  splendid 
living  creature ;  her  new  interest  in  children,  not  only  in  the  quite  simple, 
inevitable  way,  but  the  tremendous  interest  in  them  that  child-study  points  to, 
and  the  tremendous  sense  of  their  being  the  future  citizens — all  that  means'  a 
new  value  and  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  anything  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  new  sense  in  the  community  of  approbation  of  and  admiration  for  a  happy 
father  and  mother  and  a  big  and  happy  family.  All  of  this  does  not  mean,  by 
necessity,  enormous  families,  of  the  Plymouth  graveyard  type,  where  I  once 
noticed  a  stone  which  said:  "Here  lies  So-and-so  vrith  twenty  small  children.** 
It  is  obvious  if,  say,  nine  people  out  of  ten  married,  that  is,  you  had  forty-five 
married  couples  in  every  hundred  of  the  population,  and  say  five  of  the  forty-five 
had  no  children,  and  the  others  had  each  raised  on  an  average  five  children,  you 
would  have  double  your  population  in  a  generation.  And  we  have  left  a  margin 
for  the  people  who  are  not  fitted  for  marriage,  or  who  are  not  capable  of  marry- 
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ing,  or  who  have  h«d  Ixfe-histories  and  do  not  care  to  marry ;  and  the  people  who 
had  one  or  two  children  could  easily  be  balanced  by  the  people  who  had  six  or 
seven  children.  It  does  not  mean  necessarily  to  have  a  birth-rate  which  shall 
keep  the  margin  growing,  but  should  keep  a  margin  which  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  colonize  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  but  to  supply  a  certain  contingent 
element,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  until  we  get  very  much  farther  on  in 
volition,  we  are  going  to  need  as  an  element  pushing  us  all  forward  toward 
progress. 


RT.   aSV.   HENRY   C.    POTTBR,   BISHOP   OF    NEW    YORK 

It  is  a  misfortune,  to  me  of  pathetic  proportions,  that  I  am  obliged  to  add 
these  few  words  to  this  discussion  without  the  best  of  all  preparations  for 
uttering  them — I  mean  the  privilege  of  having  heard  those  who  have  preceded 
me;  and  I  desire,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  Express  my  keen  regret  for  the 
blunder — ^the  fault  of  it  is  no  one's  but  my  own — ^which  has  unexpectedly 
deprived  me  of  the  privilege  of  being  here  a  listener.  For  no  graver  problem 
could  be  presented  for  discussion  by  a  sociological  society  than  that  which  con- 
cerns our  "western  civilization."  There  was  a  time  when  that  phrase  had  hardly 
any  other  than  a  playful  signification.  If  there  was  a  civilization  that  was  western 
rather  than  eastern  or  southern,  it  was  supposed  to  be  that  British  civilization 
which  has  had  its  triumph  and  has  won  its  wonderful  victories  by  other  forces 
— racial,  civic,  ethical — than  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  these 
shores ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  when,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  our 
ancestors  undertook  to  construct,  out  of  the  original  colonies,  a  requblic,  there 
were  estimable  and  not  unfriendly  observers  in  older  lands  who  were  not  slow 
to  prophesy  the  speedy  extinction  here  of  all  civilization.  It  did  not  happen. 
There  were  three  great  strains  that  mingled  in  the  settlement  of  the  parent 
colonies,  and  their  influence  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  One  of  these  was 
Dutch,  another  was  British,  and  another  was  French-Huguenot ;  and  all  of  these 
stood  for  certain  great  ideas  which,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  development  of 
this  republic,  laid  its  foundations.  And  in  each  of  these,  in  time,  there  was  a 
clear  and  profound  conviction  as  to  the  august  office,  authority,  and  origin  of 
the  family.  I  do  not  know  that,  if  the  founders  of  the  republic  could  have  seen 
so  far  forward  as  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution,  they  would  invariably  have 
challenged  it ;  for  men  of  science  then,  who  were  very  far  from  being  agnostics, 
recognized — some  of  them,  at  any  rate — ^the  inexorable  operation,  ordinarily,  of 
great  natural  laws.  But  behind  the  natural  laws  they  saw  a  divine  law  and  a 
divine  Mind ;  and  in  the  Bible  they  believed  that  they  had  an  expression  of  that 
Mind  at  once  authoritative  and  infallible.  Well,  they  read  in  that  Bible: 
"Children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  are  an  heritage  from  the  Lord:  Happy  is 
the  man  who  has  a  quiver  full  of  them"  (Psalm  127:3-5).  And  so  a  large 
family — fatherhood,  and  especially  motherhood — came  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
a  sacred  calling  and  the  great  households  of  children  with  which  American  tra- 
dition is  familiar  were  a  note  of  republican  glory  and  virtue. 

That  those  earlier  ideas  and  ideals  have  widely  ceased  to  prevail  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  that  they  had  in  them  theories  of  obligation,  or  privilege,  that 
were  not  wholly  true  there  can,  I  think,  be  as  little  doubt.    In  the  begetting  and 
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rearing  of  children,  as  truly  as  of  inferior  creatures,  there  may  be  a  valid  place 
for  the  precept  Multnm,  non  multa;  and  the  first  question  for  the  citizen  is  not 
■o  much.  How  many  children  are  bom  in  the  republic?  as  the  question,  Under 
what  conditions  are  they  being  bom  and  reared,  and  what  is  the  promise  of 
their  maturity  to  the  well-being  of  the  state? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  peril  which,  as  you  will  doubtless  have  heard 
long  before  these  words  are  read  to  you,  menaces  our  land  today.  We  are  told, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  republic  is  being  inundated  with  immigrants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  are  fertile,  but  not  intelligent;  material  in  their  hungers, 
but  ignoble  in  their  aspirations;  the  product  of  conditions  often  cruel  and 
brutal  in  other  lands;  and  not  likely  to  be  unselfish  or  spiritually  minded  here. 
We  are  told  that,  multiplying  like  rabbits,  they  will  soon  outnumber  the  native 
stock,  and  that  no  more  urgent  sociological  question  can  challenge  our  best 
intelligence  than  that  which  confronts  us  here. 

I  partly  believe  it;  but  I  do  not  despair  either  of  the  republic  or  of  the 
maintenance  in  it  of  the  higher  ideals  of  the  family.  It' may  be  that  we  shall 
strive  in  vain  to  re-erect  upon. its  throne  that  august  sovereignty  of  the  family 
which  deified  fatherhood,  and  which  slaughtered  women  in  the  interest  of  bearing 
sixteen  children  1  I  am  not  prepared,  at  any  rate,  to  say  that  some  of  those 
earlier  theories  of  huge  families  were  anything  better  than  the  selfish  incarna- 
tion of  unconsciously  hsrpocritical  ideas  (for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "uncon- 
scious hypocrisy")  disguising  itself  as  religious  duty.  But,  the  moment  that  this 
is  said,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  what  somebody  has  aptly  called  "shirk- 
ing the  penalties  of  marriage"  has  begotten  among  us  a  group  of  nameless  vices, 
of  which  prenatal  infanticide  is  only  one,  and  which  deserve  alike  our  indignant 
reprobation  and  our  hostility. 

And  then,  let  us  remember  that,  in  order  to  secure  worthy  American  children 
for  the  republic,  we  must  have  worthy  parents.  If  it  be  true  that  there  are 
swarming  to  these  shores  multitudes  out  of  many  lands,  whose  conception  of  life 
is  little  more  than  the  merest  animalism,  we  may  not  forget  that  these,  of  what- 
ever race  or  blood  they  are,  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  ours  must 
be  the  sacred  office  of  striving  to  lift  them  up.  You  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
land,  not  only  of  geat  ideals,  but  of  the  greatest.  Let  us  show  that  we  believe  in 
them,  by  making  them  to  live  and  burn  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  touch  these 
shores. 


MR.    I.    M.    RUBXNOW^    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  his  able  paper  Professor  Ross  has 
touched  upon  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  society,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  solve.  The  speaker  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  has  attacked  the  problem,  not!  hesitating  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  may  have  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  the  opposition  which  his  views  will  create;  for,  while  the  numer- 
ous classes  he  has  mentioned  in  the  end  of  his  paper  may  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  against  his  theories,  the  undisputed  fact  is  that  it  is  these  very  classes  which, 
in  this  country  at  least,  have  made  Neomalthusianism  more  than  an  abstract 
theory. 
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The  facts  quoted  in  the  paper  are  undisptited;  the  decreasing  birth-rate  is 
admitted  by  all  statisticians;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  trying  to 
prove  his  point  Professor  Ross  has  overestimated  one  cause  and  minimized  all 
others.  That  the  decreasing  birth-rate  is  partly  due  to  the  exercise  of  the 
human  will  in  marital  relations  cannot  be  denied,  but  is  this  the  only  explana- 
tion? Can  it  really  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  marked  weakening  of  the 
inclination  to  marry,  if  in  this  country  the  percentage  of  unmarried  women 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-four  has  increased  within  the  short 
period  of«ten  yean  (1890-1900)   from  16  to  x8  per  cent.? 

Another  important  fact  is  waved  aside,  and  to  my  opinion  unjustly,  namdy 
the  effect  of  the  postponement  of  marriage.  That  this  factor,  by  reducing  the 
limits  of  the  child-bearing  period,  necessarily  reduces  the  possible  maximum  of 
births,  needs  no  demonstration.  The  family  of  twenty  children  can  no  more 
be  met  with.  But  it  is  also  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  the  chances  of 
conception  are  very  much  smaller  with  women  who  remain  unmarried  until 
thirty,  and  that  among  them  the  proportion  of  sterile  marriages  is  considerably 
higher.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  force  of  these  factors  exactly, 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  they  exist,  and  are  becoming  stronger,  so  that  the 
birth-rate  of  civilized  nations  is  limited  by  other  factors  than  that  which  Pro- 
fessor Ross  emphasizes. 

Now,  are  these  other  factors  sufficient  to  obtain  the  results  necessary  from 
the  Malthusian  point  of  view?  I  meet  this  with  another  question:  Is  it  really 
necessary  to  obtain  such  results?  Professor  Ross  accepts  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
in  its  entirety;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  his  argument.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  enter  here  into  an  extensive  examination  of  that  doctrine, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  after  the  interesting  analysis  given  by  Professor  Fetter;  but 
many  of  the  statements  made  in  the  paper  are  somewhat  startling. 

I  wonder  how  many  students  of  history  will  agree  with  the  generalization 
that  most  of  the  wars  have  been  caused  by  overpopulation,  or  that  poverty  and 
class  antagonism  are  due  to  an  excessive  birth-rate,  and  that  these  evils  cotdd 
be  cured  by  reducing  the  birth-rate.  Surely  there  is  no  dearth  of  class- 
antagonism  in  France,  where  the  reduced  birth-rate  has  become  a  grave  national 
problem.  The  poverty  of  the  Russian  peasant  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  over- 
population, especially  in  the  Malthusian  sense  of  insufficient  food-supply,  so 
long  as  Russia  continues  to  export  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  to  feed  half  of 
prosperous  Europe.  No  matter  what  the  advantages  of  Malthus'  views  as  an 
abstract  theory  in  mathematics,  their  invocation  is  peculiarly  out  of  date  after 
a  fifty-years'  period  of  falling  prices  of  cereals,  from  which  the  agriculture  of 
the  world  is  just  beginning  to  recover.  And  when  one  thinks  of  the  barbarous 
condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  world,  the  danger  seen  by  Malthus 
vanishes  into  the  dim  future  concerning  which  speculation  is  as  fruitless  as  it 
would  be  to  worry  about  the  possible  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply. 

Thus  the  advantages  of  a  reduced  birth-rate  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  are  problematic,  to  say  the  least.  On  the  other  hand  the  disadvantages  and 
dangers  have  already  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect.  First  there  is  the  danger 
of  depopulation.  That  a  falling  of  the  birth-rate  below  the  death-rate  is  unde- 
sirable. Professor  Ross  admits ;  but  he  meets  the  difficulty  in  a  rather  arbitrary 
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way.  "The  family  to  be  standardizedp"  he  says,  "is  not  the  family  of  one  to 
three,  but  the  family  of  four  to  six  children."  This,  however,  begs  the  entire 
question.  For  it  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition,  which  confronts  us.  And  the 
condition  isjthat  where  Neomalthusianism  is  actually  practiced,  the  family  hardly 
ever  reaches  four,  and  never  six,  children;  that  two  children,  or  even  one  child, 
if  not  absolute  sterility,  becomes  the  ideal ;  and  that  the  number  of  children  in 
the  Neomalthusian  family  can  be  measured  only  by  the  frequency  of  breaks  in 
the  family  system.  This  is  the  condition  that  France  has  to  deal  with;  and 
this  is  the  condition  that  we  in  this  country  have  to  deal  with — only  in  this 
country  the  enormous  immigration  and  the  admixture  of  races  of  more  normal 
habits  obscure  the  actual  gravity  of  the  situation. 

No  less  lightly  does  Professor  Ross  meet  the  great  danger  of  deterioration 
of  the  type.  "Let  the  lower  nations  and  the  lower  races  also  become  adherents 
of  Neomalthusianism,"  he  says.  How  probable  the  conversion  of  the  African 
or  the  Asiatic  to  this  scientific  practice  may  be,  is  a  question  not  to  be  answered 
at  once ;  but  if  the  gradual  introduction  of  these  methods  has  so  rapidly  reacted 
upon  the  growth  of  population,  what  will  be  the  results  if  the  methods  are  to 
become  universal? 

Finally,  a  great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  objection  remains  that  which 
the  physiologist  and  the  physician  would  indicate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
prominent  representative  of  the  medical  profession  is  not  here  to  discuss  this 
problem  in  the  light  of  medical  experience.  But  even  the  every-day  family 
physician  knows  the  evils  of  Neomalthusianism.  They  are  not  accidental,  but 
inherent  in  the  practice.  No  preventive  device  is  secure  and  harmless  to  the 
man  or  the  woman,  or  to  both;  and  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
poorer  the  family,  the  more  injurious  are  the  methods  used.  Thus  Neomalthu- 
sian artifices  are  already  filling  the  reception  rooms  of  our  gynecologists,  of  our 
alienists,  and  even  the  wards  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  lajrman  will  find 
a  good  picture  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  in  Zola's  great  novel  Ficonditi; 
for,  while  the  portrayal  there  is  somewhat  concentrated,  it  contains  not  a  single 
incident  that  every  family  physician  has  not  met  in  his  practice. 

The  desire  to  prevent  conception  has  become  dominant  among  women  of 
the  great  middle  class  of  this  country,  and  in  my  own  medical  experience,  which 
lasted  only  four  years,  I  met  hardly  a  single  middle-class  family  in  which  this 
was  not  general,  often  before  the  first  child  was  bom,  and  invariably  practiced 
after  the  coming  of  the  first-bom.  Moreover,  the  growing  desire  to  escape  the 
natural  consequences  of  normal  marital  life  has  created  a  new  mental  disease, 
the  fear  of  conception,  which  makes  a  mental  wreck  of  many  a  normal  and 
healthy  woman.  Last  but  not  least,  since  our  form  of  marriage  has  not  even 
begun  to  adjust  itself  to  this  almost  universal  fear  of  parenthood,  unsatisfactory 
marriage  relations  at  home  lead  by  a  narrow  but  hardly  straight  path  to  prosti- 
tution, and  it  is  no  secret  to  the  specialist  in  venereal  diseases  that  the  social 
evil  in  this  country  is  supported  by  married  men  no  less  than  by  the  unmarried. 
All  these  are  conditions  to  which  the  sociologist  has  no  right  to  close  his  fjtM^ 
if  he  advocates  the  so-called  self-control  which  reduces  the  birth-rate. 

The  sociologist  must  meet  the  situation  squarely.  The  practice  of  limiting 
the  number  of  children  is  bound  to  spread,  for  in  modem  society  the  causes  of 
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this  tendency  are  incurable.  Children  are  an  impediment,  not  only  to  the  climber, 
to  whom  the  first  child  is  often  a  greater  hindrance  than  the  fourth,  bat  to 
every  man  aiming  for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  disadvantage  of  parent- 
age is  still  greater  for  woman,  to  whom  it  means  danger  to  life,  bodily  injmy, 
and  a  long  life  of  toil  and  worry ;  and  the  problem  is  especially  acute  now  for 
the  middle-class  woman,  because  in  earlier  days  the  hired  service  of  other 
women  helped  her  to  shift  most  of  the  burden  of  motheihood  upon  other 
shoulders.     For  all  these  causes  modem  society  knows  no  relief. 

But  in  discussing  as  large  a  problem  as  this,  one  need  not  limit  himself  to 
the  immediate  future.  Present  tendencies  are  undoubtedly  all  toward  a  farther 
redaction  of  the  birth-rate,  no  matter  what  the  harm  to  economic  society,  no 
matter  what  the  harm  to  the  race,  no  matter  even  what  the  dangers  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  individual.  The  remedies  usually  proposed  are  too 
weak  to  deserve  serious  discussion,  except  as  an  indication  of  the  gravity  of  the 
dangers. 

The  constant  danger  of  an  excessively  large  family,  to  be  avoided  at  the 
expense  of  one's  health,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  constantly  growing 
number  of  sterile  women — that  is  the  situation  today.  And  to  appreciate  the 
tragedy  of  woman's  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  important 
physiological  fact  that  the  sexual  instinct  is  not  only  very  much  weaker  in  most 
women,  but  is  altogether  absent  in  a  growing  proportion  of  them.  Thus  woman 
is  forced  to  resort  to  disgusting  and  harmful  practices,  not  because  sh€  wants 
to  enjoy  sexual  life  without  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood,  but 
because  her  husband  wants  to  enjoy  sexual  life,  and  she  is  forced  to  meet  her 
contractual  obligations,  under  the  threat  of  losing  her  right  to  support.  Surely 
our  civilization  cannot  be  called  very  feministic,  if  the  husband  still  preserves  the 
right  to  enforce  the  constant  danger  of  child-bearing,  harmful  practices,  and 
neurasthenia  upon  an  unwilling  wife  who  is  often  devoid  of  all  sexual  instinct. 

The  motherly  instinct,  however,  is  almost  universal.  But  this  instinct  does 
not  demand  a  very  large  number  of  children;  and  economic  conditions,  arbitrary 
regulations,  and  conventional  morality  force  a  great  many  women  into  a  celi- 
bate or  childless  existence. 

If  a  purely  theoretical  solution  to  this  grave  problem  were  desired  one  might 
say  that,  if  sexual  life  were  not  enforced  upon  the  unwilling  woman,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  savagery  with  a  club,  and  in  our  days  of  western  civilization  by 
means  of  the  marriage  contract,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  fear  of  over- 
population ;  and  were  the  maternal  instinct  of  all  women  satisfied  with  a  limited 
number  of  children,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  depopulation.  These  sugges- 
tions may  sound  shocking,  but  they  are  not  new.  For  the  right  of  motherhood 
per  se  has  already  been  advocated  by  German  feminists,  and  the  onerous  obliga- 
tions of  enforced  wifehood  are  silently  objected  to  by  thousands  of  women. 

This  solution  is,  of  course,  worthless  under  modern  social  conditions,  based 
upon  the  economic  and  sexual  dependence  of  woman  upon  man.  The  modern 
family,  under  the  disguise  of  a  sanctified  ideal  of  martial  fidelity,  as  flippant 
Bernard  Shaw  has  effectively  expressed  it,  permits  a  husband  to  commit  rape 
upon  his  wife.  The  scientific  sociologist,  however,  need  not  be  told  that  modem 
society  and  the  modem  family  do  not  possess  the  virtue  of  absolute  finality. 
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PROFBS8OR  C.   W.  A.  VEDITZ,   GBORGB  WASHINGTON   UNIVSRSITY 

Two  points  have  been  merely  touched  upon  which  occur  to  me  as  having  a 
fundamental  bearing  upon  the  subjects  discussed  in  Professor  Ross's  paper. 
The  first  of  them  is  so  plain  as  to  require  nothing  more  than  statement. 

When  in  any  family  the  number  of  children  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  the 
number  which  could  be  properly  fed,  properly  clothed,  and  properly  cared  for, 
this  excess  of  numbers  is  apt  to  mean,  not  merely  the  extinction  of  the  surplus 
children,  but  the  underfeeding  and  undertraining  of  all  of  them.  If,  for  instance, 
the  income  of  a  given  family  is  just  sufficient  to  rear  decently  three  children, 
and  five  are  put  into  the  world,  the  probable  consequence  is  not  the  total  neglect 
of  the  two  extra  children,  but  insufficient  care  for  all  five.  Too  large  families, 
therefore,  mean,  to  say  the  least,  an  economic  waste  greater  than  that  involved 
in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  excessive  members.  Professor  Ross,  however, 
appears  to  suggest  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  children  in  a  poor 
family  entails  a  selective  process  which  weeds  out  the  phsrsically  and  mentally 
unfit  and  results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the 
case  either  in  the  large  families  or  in  the  small  families,  or  that  it  is  mainly  in 
the  richer  families  with  few  children  that  the  weaker  offspring  are  given  the 
special  care  that  insures  their  survival.  For  whether  the  family  is  large  or 
small,  whether  it  contains  three  children  or  ten,  whether  the  parents  are  rich  or 
poor,  it  is  as  likely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  that  the  physically  and  intel- 
lectually weak  are  not  weeded  out  in  infancy,  but  kept  alive  by  dint  of  lavish 
care,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  family  of  ten  children  with  poor  parents  necessarily 
involves  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  naturally  stronger  and  brighter  children. 

The  second  point  of  equally  fundamental  importance  is  the  manifest  conflict 
of  interests  between  the  individual  family  and  the  community  at  large.  The 
community  wants  soldiers,  it  wants  laborers,  it  wants  numerical  strength.  In 
France '  systematic  endeavors  have  long  been  made  by  both  private  and  public 
organizations  to  prevent  depopulation.  But  it  has  frequently  been  noted  there 
that  the  very  leaders  of  the  movement  for  raising  the  birth-rate  are  among 
those  who  in  their  private  lives  pursue  that  policy  of  "intelligent  egoism"  which 
limits  the  family  to  one  or  two  children.  They  want  the  population  to  be 
increased,  but  they  prefer  that  their  own  families  remain  small  and  that  their 
fellow-citizens  "save  the  nation  from  extinction."  This  conflict  of  interests  has 
been  strikingly  brought  out  in  recent  French  literature  by  a  score  of  novelists  and 
playwrights,  of  whom  the  foremost  is  probably  Henri  Brieux,  the  author  of 
Matemiti,  If  it  be  in  the  interest  of  society  to  have  a  relatively  higher  birth- 
rate, I  fail  to  note  any  fallacy  in  the  argument  that  if  society  is  to  reap  the 
advantages  from  large  families,  then  society  should  at  least  bear  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  involved  by  large  families. 


PKOFSSSOR   WALTER  F.  WILLCOX,   CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Professor  Ross's  paper  suggests  the  possibility  of  agreement  among  sociolo- 
gists upon  certain  fundamental  points  involved  in  the  problem  of  population. 
There  is  no  time  now  to  elaborate  or  discuss  these  points,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
lead  us  up  to  the  question  which  the  British  Sociological  Society  has  been  con- 
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sideling  the  last  two  years,  and  which  Francis  Galton  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  serious  discussion.  These  points,  as  I  see  them,  are  briefly 
as  follows : 

1.  The  increase  of  population  among  peoples  of  European  stock  during  the 
last  two  centuries  has  been  enormous  and  unprecedented. 

2.  This  increase  has  not  been  due  to  any  increase  in  the  birth-rate,  but 
rather  to  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate. 

3.  The  decrease  in  the  death-rate  has  been  due  to  two  main  causes :  first,  «a 
increased  production  of  food,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  other  lands 
made  tributary  to  European  peoples;  and,  secondly,  an  increase  in  human  control 
over  diseases  and  causes  of  death  not  connected  with  the  food  supply. 

4.  While  the  second  great  cause  of  a  decreased  death-rate  may  continue  to 
operate  with  undiminished  vigor,  the  first  seems  likely  to  become  less  potent. 

5.  During  the  last  half-century  the  birth-rate  among  peoples  of  European 
stock  has  tended  to  decrease,  this  tendency  beginning  to  operate  at  different 
dates  in  different  countries  and  in  different  classes  of  society,  but  being  now 
well-nigh  universal  among  the  carriers  of  western  civilization. 

6.  The  primary  cause  of  this  decrease  is  that  within  the  last  half-century  the 
western  peoples  have  acquired  for  the  first  time  the  power  to  control  the  birth- 
rate and  have  exercised  that  power  in  accordance  with  their  individual  judgment. 

7.  In  the  decrease  of  the  death-rate  the  interests  of  the  individual  striving 
to  prolong  both  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him,  and  the  interests 
of  society  striving  to  reduce  the  sum-total  of  death  in  the  comn^unity,  have 
co-operated  effectively  toward  a  common  end. 

8.  In  the  decrease  of  the  birth-rate,  on  the  other  hand,  there  always  may 
be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  a  conflict  between  the'  apparent  or  real  intereists  of 
the  individual  or  family  and  the  real  interests  of  society,  the  former  often  indt* 
eating  a  balance  of  individual  or  family  advantage  in  favor  of  a  small  family, 
the  latter  always  indicating  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  man,  as  of  any  other 
form  of  life,  to  continue  the  species,  so  far  as  possible  and  as  a  rule  through  the 
agency  of  its  best  individuals. 

9.  This  conflict  of  interests  makes  it  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the 
decrease  of  the  birth-rate  resulting  from  considerations  solely  or  mainly  of  indi- 
vidual or  family  welfare  may  be  more  rapid,  either  in  the  entire  community  or  in 
parts  of  it,  than  the  welfare  of  the  society  as  a  whole  or  of  humanity  justifies. 

10.  Under  present  conditions  it  seems  probable  that  a  nation  may  increase 
mainly  from  its  weaker  lines  of  descent,  or  at  least  may  not  gain  as  it  might 
and  should  from  its  best  lines.  This  change  may  extend  even  to  races,  and  the 
white  race  lose  the  numerical  predominance  it  has  so  recently  acquired. 

11.  This  possibility  or  probability  raises  a  question  of  great  sociological 
importance,  whether  a  readjustment  both  ethical  and  economic  is  not  needed  and 
imminent,  whereby  the  present  and  future  birth-rate  of  the  entire  community  or 
of  the  classes  of  pre-eminent  social  worth  may  be  controlled  less  exclusively  by 
the  interests  of  the  individual  or  the  family,  and  more  by  the  general  interests 
of  society,  or  whereby  society  may  gradually  modify  the  interests  of  the  former 
class  into  closer  agreement  with  its  own. 


POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT  AMONG  SOCIOLOGISTS 


PROFESSOR  ALBION  W.  SMALL 
Univenity  of  Chicago 


When  the  secretary  asked  me  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting, 
my  answer  was  that  I  would  start  an  informal  discussion,  but 
that  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  such  conventions  as  this  a 
success  was  the  banishment  of  "papers"  altogether.  Then,  like 
thousands  before  me,  I  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
before  I  had  stopped  jotting  down  the  points  which  I  should 
like  to  expand,  I  had  scheduled  twenty  propositions,  with  some- 
what extended  comments.  They  amount  to  a  rather  cogent  piece 
of  evidence  that  my  creed  was  better  than  my  practice. 

If  I  had  anticipated  what  occurred  last  evening,  I  should  have 
added  another  ingredient  to  my  prescription  for  a  successful 
meeting — ^viz.,  the  abolition  of  presidents  who  put  into  their 
inaugural  addresses  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  subsequent  speak- 
ers. Professor  Ward  last  evening  covered  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely that  what  I  have  to  offer  is  already  out  of  date.  The 
only  criticism  I  could  pass  on  his  address,  if  I  wanted  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  most  obvious  fault 
with  the  remarks  I  shall  make.  I  thought  he  claimed  a  little  too 
much  for  sociology  up  to  date,  while  I  shall  claim  much  less  than 
the  facts  bear  out.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sum  up  all  the  points 
on  which  sociologists  agree.  I  shall  not  venture  at  all  into  state- 
ments of  social  principles.  The  twenty  propositions  which 
I  shall  recite,  with  such  comments  as  time  permits,  might  indeed 
be  compressed  into  the  apparently  trite  observation  that  the 
sociologists  are  fairly  well  agreed  about  their  point  of  vieuK 
Anyone  who  has  looked  below  the  surface  of  the  history  of  science 
knows  that  when  a  group  of  scientists  have  gone  so  far  they 
have  potentially  solved  their  major  problems.  Whatever  dse 
sociology  is,  we  all  see  that  it  is  important  first  of  all  simply  as 
a  point  of  view.    We  have  taken  possession  of  our  standing- 
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ground,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  at  our  leisure  to  move  the 
world. 

1.  My  first  proposition  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  dis^ 
cussion  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  consideration  of  scope  and 
method. 

Nobody  is  more  thoroughly  aware  than  I  that  for  the  'Spirit's 
daily  food  mighty  little  sunshine  can  be  abstracted  directly  from 
the  methodolc^cal  cucumber.  Methodology  is  merely  the  alge- 
bra of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  cannot  grow 
from  scrap  perceptions  to  coherent  generalizations  without  valid 
mental  method.  As  knowledge  advances  from  the  accretions  of 
casual  experience  to  the  accumulations  of  planned  research, 
incessant  criticism  of  method  is  indispensable.  When  we  are  at 
the  stage  of  deliberate  investigation,  the  methodologist  must  run 
the  lines  of  preliminary  survey,  and  he  must  account  for  the 
inaccuracies  and  the  discrepancies  in  first  results.  Prc^ess  in 
science  depends  on  development  of  method  not  less  than  on  multi- 
plication of  data.  No  one  whose  judgment  has  weight  can 
lightly  esteem  any  evident  tendency  among  investigators  toward 
consensus  about  delimitation  of  problems  and  competence  of 
methods.  The  methodologist  is  not  the  sociologist  par  excellence, 
but  the  sociologists  are  far  enough  advanced  to  have  recognized 
the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  in  criticizing  their  own, 
methodology. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  "agreement,*'  in  this  discussion,  is  a 
relative  term. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  so  contentedly  agreed  about  anything 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  arrest  of  progress  among  us  in  the 
near  future  from  lack  of  sparks  to  keep  our  motors  moving. 
What  I  refer  to  as  "agreement"  in  a  given  case  might  perhaps 
be  more  accurately  phrased  as  "inclination  to  emphasize,"  as 
contrasted  with  utter  absence  of  settled  usage  one  or  two  decades 
ago.  If  any  of  us,  for  example,  employ  biological  metaphors 
for  sociological  relations,  we  all  understand  that  they  are  meta- 
phors, even  if  we  have  no  precise  common  denominator  for 
expressing  the  facts  literally.  Again,  if  we  differ  widely  in  our 
terminology,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  these  variations  stand 
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for  convergent  efforts  to  formulate  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  margin  of  difference  between  us  represents  in  part  our 
search  for  slightly  different  types  of  relations  when  we  appear  to 
be  after  the  same  things ;  in  part  our  failure  quite  to  make  out 
the  exact  relations  that  we  are  running  down ;  and  in  part  mere 
conflicts  of  judgment  about  the  systems  of  notation  to  be  used 
in  recording  what  has  been  ascertained. 

3.  We  agree  to  discriminate  between  the  axis  of  sociology 
and  the  center  of  interest  chosen  by  any  individual  sociologist. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  dispassionate  observer  would  have  had 
the  general  appearance  of  things  rather  uniformly  on  his  side  if 
he  had  said  that  each  sociologist  thinks  the  head  of  the  table  is 
where  he  sits,  and  that  unadulterated  sociological  food  is  served 
only  from  his  porringer.  At  peril  of  further  snarling  this  tangle 
of  tropes,  I  may  say  that  the  sociologists  are  today  employed  in 
many  divisions  of  labor,  but  we  are  rapidly  outgrowing  the  foible 
of  considering  our  division  either  the  sole  measure  of  sociological 
value  or  the  Greenwich  meridian  for  all  the  rest.  Our  concep- 
tion of  the  scope  of  sociological  problems  excludes  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  single  investigator,  or  a  single  group  or  type  of 
investigators,  can  control  all  the  conditions  that  enter  into  the 
problems.  Our  work  will  be  abortive  unless  in  spirit  and  in 
effect  it  is  co-operative.  Each  of  us  is  not  only  better  able  than 
a  few  years  ago  to  see  that  his  own  contribution  to  the  final 
result  can  be  but  a  fragment  at  best,  but  each  of  us  feels  an 
intelligent  respect  for  the  importance  of  his  neighbor's  work. 
Sociology  is  no  longer  to  our  minds  merely,  or  even  principally, 
the  particular  phase  of  theory  or  practice  which  chiefly  engages 
our  individual  attention.  It  is  the  correlated  system  of  positive 
inquiry  into  human  relations  in  which  every  variation  of  approach 
to  real  knowledge  of  social  experience  will  ultimately  find  its 
place. 

4.  IVe  agree  to  differefttiate  sociology  from  antecedent 
psychology  or  cosmology  or  metaphysics. 

For  purely  conceptual  purposes  sociology  is  one  thing — 
viz.,  the  inclusive  and  co-ordinated  system  of  knowledge  referred 
to  in  the  last  sentence  of  3 ;  for  practical  working  purposes  it  is 
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an  assemblage  of  very  different  things.  In  the  former  aspect 
sociology  is  a  much-to-be-desired  organon  of  all  the  discoveries 
and  all  the  indications  about  social  relations  which  are  pre- 
sumably within  the  reach  of  all  the  actual  and  hereafter-to-be- 
differentiated  sciences  that  relate  to  society.  It  is  "the  far-off 
divine  event"  at  the  terminus  of  the  human  pursuit  of  self- 
knowledge.  With  this  primarily  schematic  organization  of 
knowledge,  into  which  the  positive  social  sciences  are  slowly 
putting  a  content,  the  more  general  questions  of  methodology 
must  be  concerned.  We  need  not  here  discuss  any  of  them  in 
detail. 

Sociology  as  an  actual  investigation  of  concrete  relations 
in  society,  on  the  other  hand,  is  some  sort  of  dealing  with  the 
phenomena  of  cause  and  effect  in  associations  of  two  or  more 
human  persons.  Now  all  the  phenomena  of  association  between 
persons  are  conditioned  both  by  the  qualities  of  the  individuals 
associating,  and  by  the  underlying  mundane  and  cosmic  order 
which  sets  the  stage  for  the  human  drama.  It  is  almost  axio- 
matic, therefore,  that  reflection  upon  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
societary  relationships  may  at  any  moment  press  men  of  philo- 
sophic bent  back  toward  antecedent  problems  of  psychology,  or 
cosmology,  or  metai^ysics.  It  has  not  seldom  happened  that 
men  have  proposed  sociological  problems,  or  have  started  from 
some  sociological  preconception,  but  have  ended  by  doing  the 
bulk  of  their  work  upon  problems  which  were  not  directly 
sociological  in  the  second  or  narrower  sense.  They  were  pre- 
or  sub-  or  super-  or  supra-  or  circum-sociological.  Yet  they 
have  not  unlikely  urged  their  claim  to  be  rated  as  pre-eminently 
sociological.  In  the  former  of  the  two  senses  they  may  have 
been.  At  a  given  moment  a  contributicxi  to  psychology,  or  to 
physical  science,  or  to  metaphysics  may  do  more  toward  con- 
structing the  ultimate  system  of  knowledge  about  society  than 
any  contemporary  contribution  by  investigators  of  strictly  social 
relations.  The  person  who  makes  the  former  contribution,  how- 
ever, is  no  more  a  sociologist  in  the  seccHid  sense  than  the  stone- 
mason who  lays  the  foundation  of  a  house  is  the  wood-worker 
who  helps  to  finish  it.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  supposed 
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necessity  of  appropriating  to  our  particular  occupation  every  title 
that  carries  credit.  We  realize  that  questions  of  rank  and  dignity 
are  not  at  issue.  We  are  distinguishing  between  types  of  work 
upon  types  or  phases  or  sections  of  problems,  and  we  are  more 
willing  to  call  them  by  their  appropriate  names.  The  more  socio- 
logical we  are  in  spirit,  the  more  scrupulous  we  are  to  be  sure, 
and  to  make  others  sure,  that  in  practice  we  are  aware  when  our 
operations  are  primarily  within  one  division  of  research  or 
another.  We  are  thus  becoming  more  amenable  to  the  specific 
logical  and  methodological  descipline  requisite  for  the  validity 
of  our  processes  in  our  actual  scope  of  investigation.  This  means 
much  in  the  way  of  graduation  out  of  amateurishness,  not  to 
say  quackery,  and  advance  toward  responsible  scientific  pro- 
cedure. 

5.  IVe  agree  that  the  primary  task  of  sociology  is  to  discover 
and  to  formulate  the  laws  of  those  processes  in  human  associct- 
tion  which  differ,  either  in  degree  or  in  kind,  from  processes 
that  occur  in  antecedent  orders  in  the  scale  of  evolution. 

So  long  as  the  Aristotelian  static  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse was  the  major  premise  in  human  thinking,  we  did  not 
question  that  we  were  on  the  track  of  reality  when,  in  trying  to 
classify  knowledge,  we  added  another  to  the  always  futile  attempts 
to  mark  off  the  boundaries  of  the  sciences  geometrically,  like  the 
squares  of  a  chess-board.  The  majority  of  the  small  fraction  of 
the  human  race  who  think  at  all  are  still  fondly  sure  that  one 
segment  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  the  preordained  preserve 
of  geology,  another  of  biology,  another  of  history,  and  so  on. 
The  few  people  who  are  beginning  to  make  out  the  meaning  of 
the  perception  that  all  reality  is  the  interplay  of  all  the  forces 
which  multiply  causes  and  effects  in  the  universe,  are  rapidly 
discovering  the  foolishness  of  the  time-honored  attempts  at 
schematic  classifications  of  the  sciences.  We  see  that  those 
attempts  were  like  children's  building  of  alphabet  blocks  into 
houses.  The  blocks  are  not  real  building  materials,  and  the 
houses  are  not  real  houses.  Except  in  so  far  as  we  are  referring 
to  mere  collections  of  material,  data,  evidence,  demarkation  of 
sciences  is  not  a  problem  of  areas  of  substances,  but  of  relations 
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of  forccsw  The  problems  of  every  science  are  problems  of  the 
action  of  all  the  forces  that  are  organized  into  the  phenomena 
which  present  the  problems.  A  given  problem  encountered  by 
the  chemist,  for  example,  may  prove  to  be  equally  a  problem  for 
the  physicist,  and  the  geologist,  and  the  astronomer.  That  is, 
it  is  a  question  of  what  forces  are  at  work,  in  what  proportions 
each  is  employed,  and  in  what  manner  they  join  in  resultant 
action.    So  of  the  psychical  sciences. 

Accordingly,  we  have  a  perfectly  intelligible  index  of  the 
distinction  between  sociological  and  ante-sociological  problems, 
not  in  a  monopoly  of  a  certain  superficial  area  of  material,  but 
in  reserve  of  distinctive  types  of  problems.  The  questions  for 
investigation  which  we  group  for  convenience  under  such  titles, 
for  example,  as  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  physiology,  and 
psychology,  are  not  separated  from  the  unanswered  questions  of 
sociology  by  the  fact  that  the  forces  and  the  reactions  considered 
by  the  former  are  absent  from  the  situations  studied  by  the  latter. 
The  difference  is  that  each  of  the  ante-sociological  sciences 
attempts  to  generalize  the  actions  of  particular  types  of  forces, 
each  in  its  turn  making  whatever  allowance  is  necessary  for 
the  conditioning  action  of  the  other  types  of  forces.  In  the  same 
way  sociology,  using  the  term  now  in  the  second  of  the  two 
senses  explained  in  4,  attempts  to  generalize  the  action  of  forces 
peculiar  to  human  association,  all  the  while  carefully  calculating 
the  allowance  which  has  to  be  made  for  the  specific  action  of 
forces  which  it  is  the  task  of  ante-sociological  sciences  to  investi- 
gate. 

For  example,  the  problems  of  heredity  belong  primarily  to 
biology,  not  to  sociology.  Before  the  biologist  learns  all  about 
heredity,  however,  he  will  have  checked  up  all  the  iy^es  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  life-history  of  the  different  orders,  from  the 
humblest  infusoria  to  Europe's  proudest  royal  families.  The 
biologist  does  not  thereby  become  a  sociologist,  because  his 
search  is  not  for  social  phenomena  as  such,  but  for  phenomena 
of  heredity,  in  whatever  orders  of  life  they  appear.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sociologist  may  be  studying,  for  instance,  the 
tendencies  in  the  birth-rate  of  a  selected  civilized  nation.     A 
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primary  problem  is  the  extent  to  which  the  phenomena  are 
physiolo^cal  on  the  one  hand,  and  psychical  or  moral  on  the 
other.  The  hereditary  factors  involved  are  elements  in  the 
sociological  calculation  just  so  far  as  they  affect  the  birth-rate. 
Possibly  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  sociologist  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  physical  relation  of  the  ancestors  of  the  given 
population  to  the  fecundity  of  the  present  generation.  That 
would,  of  course,  be  a  special  problem  in  heredity.  If  scientific 
investigation  went  on  according  to  a  strictly  logical  plan,  the 
sociologist  would  start  upon  such  a  problem  (Mily  under  con- 
ditions like  those  which  would  send  the  artillery  corps  of  an 
army  scurrying  over  the  country  after  forage — ^viz.,  when  the 
commissary  department  had  failed  to  do  its  part.  When  the  soci- 
ologist studies  the  relation  of  sexual  abnormality  in  ancestors  to 
the  fertility  of  offspring,  it  is  not  because  the  problems  of 
heredity  fall  within  his  proper  scope,  nor  because  he  is  interested 
in  problems  of  heredity  as  such.  It  is  because  he  is  interested  in 
heredity  in  so  far  as  it  conditions  social  relations,  or  at  most  in 
variations  which  are  peculiar  to  human  societies. 

We  may  add  an  illustration  showing  the  same  distinction 
between  problems  of  psychology  and  sociology.  I  will  not  try 
to  tell  just  where  psychological  problems  end  and  where  socio- 
logical problems  begin,  because  the  chances  are  that  I  should 
fail.  In  the  rough,  however,  psychology  attempts  to  generalize 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness — i.  e.,  stimulation,  attention,  the 
formation  of  images,  valuation,  volition,  etc.  The  primary  prob- 
lems of  psychology  refer  to  the  relations  of  stimuli  and  modes 
of  consciousness  to  each  other,  abstracted  from  all  further  sig- 
nificance of  the  external  stimuli  which  may  start  the  conscious- 
ness process,  or  of  the  subsequent  effects  of  consciousness  pro- 
cesses. Returning  to  the  problem  of  the  birth-rate,  for  example, 
the  sociologist  encounters  phenomena  of  consciousness  in  the  facts 
of  human  propagation,  and  perhaps  he  demonstrates  that  in  a 
given  case  these  are  relatively  more  decisive  of  the  birth-rate 
than  hereditary  factors.  His  concern  with  these  consciousness 
factors,  however,  is  not  as  variations  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, but  as  factors  of  social  influence.     He  may  have  to 
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analyze  them  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  psychologists  have 
left  them,  or  he  may  not.  In  the  former  case  it  is  another 
analogy  with  the  foraging  expedition.  It  is  merely  incidental  to 
the  proper  pursuit  of  the  sociological  interest — \iz,,  the  specific 
reactions  in  consciousness  which  are  due  to  the  presence  and 
activity  of  our  fellows.  When  he  is  clearly  in  his  own  specialty, 
instead  of  making  requisitions  upon  researches  that  bear  the 
psychologists'  brand,  the  sociologist  is  after  exact  knowledge  of 
combinations  of  which  activities  of  consciousness  are  factors, 
but  he  deals  with  them  distinctively  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  composite  units,  human  groups.  He  inquires  into 
the  activities  of  persons  in  the  direction  of  reciprocal  influence 
upon  each  other,  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  analysis  of  the 
subjective  process  through  which  those  objective  combinations 
are  mediated.  For  instance,  he  asks  how  individuals  influence 
and  are  influenced  by  customs,  traditicxis,  social  standards, 
authorities,  conventions,  rivalries,  alliances,  etc.  As  a  sociologist, 
he  takes  for  granted  the  cycles  of  activity  in  consciousness 
through  which  these  influences  are  exerted. 

6.  If  5  does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  activities  of  some 
sociologists,  it  is  because  we  do  not  Hnd  the  laws  of  antecedent 
phenomena  worked  out  minutely  enough  to  be  taken  over  bodily 
into  sociology  from,  other  sciences,  and  zve  plunge  into  prelimi- 
nary work,  instead  of  dealing  with  sociology  proper. 

This  proposition  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  situation  illus- 
trated in  5  by  excursions  of  sociologists  into  biology  and  psy- 
chology. Relatively  little  has  been  done  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view  upon  the  specifically  societary  action  of  forces  which 
emerge  much  lower  down  in  the  evolutionary  order.  The  hiatus 
in  part  accounts  for  the  amount  of  work  labeled  sociology  which 
has  been  attempted  by  sociologists  merely  because  they  see  that 
it  is  essential  to  sociological  investigation,  but  that  it  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  people  whose  proper  work  includes  the  class 
of  problems  to  which  it  belongs. 

7.  We  may  acknoudedge  disagreement  upon  a  fundamental 
conception  and  corresponding  methods;  viz,,  starting  with  some 
variation  of  the  formula,  "Sociology  is  the  science  of  society" 
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we  differ  on  the  question  whether  society  has  been  produced 
chiefly  by  the  same  forces  that  have  produced  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  earth,  or  chiefly  by  forces  by  virtue  of  which  society  isi 
something  essentially  different  from  flora  and  fauna. 

Accordingly  we  tend  to  make  our  "science  of  society,"  on 
the  one  hand,  a  more  generalized  botany  and  zoology,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  generalized  psychology.  We  might  express 
the  one  extreme  by  pressing  into  use  a  word  in  its  technical 
economic  sense,  and  sa3dng  that  society  is  wholly  a  product  of 
"land."  We  might  represent  the  other  extreme  by  asserting 
that  society  is  wholly  the  product  of  mind.  As  I  shall  show  more 
fully  in  a  moment,  this  divergence  is  not  properly  a  schism  in 
our  sociology,  but  rather  a  reflection  of  our  inherited  prejudices 
in  cosmic  philosophy  and  in  methodology. 

8.  We  are  agreed  that  it  is  hypercritical  to  raise  questions 
of  metaphysical  dualism  or  monism  in  connection  with  the  differ- 
ence in  7. 

The  prejudices  which  we  inherit  or  imitate  may  once  have 
had  actually  dualistic  or  monistic  connotations  in  a  sense  which 
sociologists  today  fed  themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  waive. 
Our  concern  is  with  forces  which  our  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge most  conveniently  groups  as  "physical"  and  "psychical." 
We  are  not  bound  to  venture  any  ontological  assumptions  about 
the  ultimate  nature  of  those  forces.  So  far  as  they  demonstrate 
themselves  in  social  reactions,  they  are  qualitatively  tmlike 
enough  to  be  treated  as  quite  irreducible  factors.  In  frankly 
accepting  them  accordingly,  and  in  analyzing  their  operations 
so  far  as  they  appear  above  the  line  of  our  horizon,  we  are 
acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  proprieties  of  our  division 
of  labor.  It  is  not  our  business  to  push  analysis  back  into 
metaphysics. 

9.  Even  the  difference  in  /  is  converging  toward  agreement. 
Recognizing  both  physical  and  mental  factors  in  every  stage 

of  the  evolution  of  human  association,  our  sociological  methods 
are  tending  toward  fixity  in  one  of  three  ground  forms;  viz., 
first,  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  human  association 
to  terms  of  physical  factors;  second,  abstraction  of  those  types 
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of  association  in  which  the  determining  factors  are  psychic,  and 
concentration  of  attention  upon  the  contents  and  variations  of 
associations  as  purely  psychic  situations ;  third,  a  calculus  of  the 
ratio  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  in  the  various  types  of 
association. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  second  sight  to  foresee  that  these  three 
methods  must  eventually  become  one.  I  take  slight  risks  of  wan- 
dering far  beyond  the  confines  of  our  agreements  when  I  speak 
for  a  moment  of  their  near  futtu^. 

lo.  Our  mental  limitations  being  what  they  are,  frank  recog- 
nition of  these  three  tendencies,  and  open  avowal  of  allegiance 
to  one  or  other  of  them,  is  more  and  more  probable  and  desirable. 

Very  few  men  are  likely  to  be  equally  capable  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  physical  and  psychical  research.  Most  of  us  must 
choose  between  being  experts  in  one  and  laymen  in  the  other,  or 
without  our  choice  we  shall  rate  as  dabblers  in  both.  Some 
men  may  be  able  to  do  very  little  first-hand  investigation  either 
of  physical  or  of  psychical  elements,  yet  they  may  do  good  work 
in  verifying  estimates  of  the  proportions  of  those  elements  in 
tjrpical  situations.  Provided  men  of  these  types  are  working 
within  hailing  distance  of  one  another,  and  are  keeping  tab  on 
one  another's  performances,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  economy  of 
effort  that  each  type  shall  work  upon  its  specific  clue  to  the 
limit.  Let  the  men  who  believe  that  language,  and  art,  and 
science,,  and  politics,  and  love,  and  religion,  are  merely  the 
finished  products  of  the  same  forces  which  have  reached  an 
equilibrium  in  the  forms  of  matter  that  are  apparent  to  our 
senses — let  them  work  away  upon  their  hypothesis,  until  all  the 
evidence  within  reach  is  brought  to  the  support  of  their  theorem. 
Let  the  men  who  believe  that  mind  rather  than  matter  determines 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  human  society — let  them  also  summcxi 
the  evidence  and  display  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  Let  the  men 
who  are  attorneys  neither  for  physics  nor  for  psychics  continue 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  opposing  claims,  and  to  find  a 
place  in  the  reckcxiing  for  each  new  factor,  or  power  of  a  factor, 
which  either  of  the  other  tjrpes  has  overlooked  or  underrated. 
Instead  of  causing  schism  among  us,  that  definite  grouping  and 
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method  will  turn  out  to  be  in  the  interest  of  ultimate  agreement. 
We  shall  not  only  live  more  comfortably  together  when  we  learn 
to  bid  godspeed  to  one  another  in  following  out  these  con- 
trasted schemes,  but  we  shall  be  in  the  way  of  accelerated  motion 
toward  concentraticm  of  these  tentative  conceptions  into  a  unity. 

11.  Speaking  for  the  moment  as  an  adherent  of  the  second 
tendency,  in  contrast  with  the  first,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  our 
type  of  sociologists  has  become  self -conscious,  we  are  agreed  thai 
nothing  is  social  which  is  not  psychical. 

Climate,  topography,  soil,  have  the  same  relation  to  human 
association  that  the  temperature  of  a  hall  has  to  the  rendering  of 
a  symphony.  Temperature  is  not  music;  it  does  not  cause 
music;  it  is  not  transmutable  into  music;  it  cannot  express  the 
essence  of  music.  It  is  a  condition  in  varying  degrees  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  music.  The  psychological 
sociologists  are  virtually  agreed  that  physics,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  has  no  more  intimate  connection  with  sociology  than 
thermodynamics  has  with  thoroughbass  and  counterpoint. 

12.  Speaking  still  for  the  second,  or  psychological,  type  of 
method,  I  would  further  define  our  agreement  about  our  particu- 
lar problems  by  saying  that  they  are  all  primarily  inquiries  into 
the  reactions  of  associates  upon  each  other. 

Indulging  my  own  preference  among  psychological  terms,  I 
would  resolve  every  sentient  act  into  the  three  essential  elements : 
attention,  valuation,  and  volition.  Given  a  hypothetical  non- 
socius,  with  foothold  on  the  earth,  but  with  no  contacts  with 
odier  individuals  of  his  kind,  sentient  action  on  the  part  of  such 
solitary  individual  is  conceivable  under  stimulus  of  physical  need. 
Attention,  valuation,  and  volition  might  co-operate  in  a  rudi- 
mentary way  in  the  process  of  adjusting  conduct  to  the  physical 
conditions,  in  utter  absence  of  spiritual  environment.  Whether 
such  hypothesis  has  any  uses  in  phycholc^y,  it  is  obviously  obiter 
dictum  for  sociology.  In  our  division  of  labor  the  individual, 
whether  real  or  hypothetical,  is  supposed  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  our  special  type  of  work  is  with  individuals  involved  in  the 
processes  of  action  and  reaction  upon  one  another. 

In  particular  the  primary  sociological  question  may  be  resolved 
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into  these  details :  What  are  the  variations,  and  the  laws  of  vari- 
ation, of  the  reactions  exerted  upon  associates  by  their  discordant 
and  concerted  attention,  their  discordant  and  concerted  valua- 
ticHis,  and  their  discordant  and  concerted  volitions?  These  are 
the  stuff  out  of  which  all  social  phenomena  are  composed.  We 
are  agreed  that  social  situaticms  are  permutations  of  the  wa)rs 
in  which  given  collections  of  associates  attend  to  the  same  things, 
or  different  things,  value  the  same  things  or  different  things, 
and  will  the  same  things  or  different  things.  We  are  agreed  that 
social  processes  are  variations  of  the  ways  in  which  the  atten- 
tion, valuation,  and  volition  of  members  of  groups  are  modified 
in  direction  and  in  kind  by  the  direction  and  kind  of  attention, 
valuation,  and  volition  exercised  by  other  members  of  the  group. 

13.  We  are  agreed  thai  sociology  itself  is  a  sentient  act, 
with  each  of  the  factors  of  sentiency  raised  to  the  nth  power. 

Speaking  literally,  the  scope  of  sociology  includes  divisions 
analogous  with  the  cardinal  phases  of  a  sentient  act  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  individual;  i.e.,  sociological  consciousness  is  in 
part  knowing  what  is  or  has  been  in  typical  human  associations; 
it  is  concurrently  evaluating  what  is  or  has  been  with  reference 
fo  what  we  know  about  the  evolving  interests  of  persons;  it  is 
all  in  all  willing  so  as  to  realize  the  things  ascertained  to  be 
worth  while. 

We  are  consequently  agreed  in  hoping  that  modem  activity 
psychology  may  magnify  its  office  by  clarifying  our  perception 
that  this  tripartite  composition  is  involved  in  complete  science, 
just  as  it  is  involved  in  the  simplest  complete  sentient  act.  As 
the  individual  act  is  either  a  resultant  of  knowing,  feeling,  and 
willing,  or  it  is  neither  knowing,  feeling,  nor  willing — ^that  is, 
it  is  not  a  proper  sentient  act  at  all ;  so  professed  knowledge  or 
norm  or  choice  is  an  empty  algebraic  form  of  mental  gesture 
unless  it  is  validated  by  functioning  at  one  and  the  same  time  as 
knowing  and  valuing  and  willing. 

This  does  not  signify  that  in  our  formal  organizations  of 
sociology  we  must  develop  arbitrarily  bounded  divisions  of  socicn 
logical  knowledge  (science?),  sociological  valuations  (ethics?), 
and  sociological  technique  (constructive  programmes).    Whether 
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this  shall  occur  or  not  is  a  detail,  and  it  will  be  settled  by  experi- 
ence. This  essential  perception  is  that  real  knowledge  of  human 
association  is  complete  only  when  it  expresses  itself  as  a  whole 
with  these  constituent  phases.  The  closer  the  sociologists  keep 
to  reality,  the  more  certainly  will  sociology  develop  as  an  activity 
of  the  three  dimensions — cognitive,  ethical,  and  constructive. 

14.  The  attempt,  under  propositions  11,  12,  and  13,  to  speak 
solely  for  the  psychological  method  illustrates  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  reality  if  we  assume  a  realm  in 
which  psychical  influences  are  insulated  from  physical  factors. 

At  best,  or  worst,  our  efforts  to  claim  everything  for  psy- 
chics concede  something  to  physics.  To  that  extent  they  adver- 
tise our  gravitation  toward  agreement  upon  the  third,  which 
we  may  call  the  synthetic  method.  This  proposition  harks  back 
to  the  view  indicated  in  4. 

1 5.  We  are  agreed  that  the  structural  or  static  phase  of  social 
occurrences  is  a  sort  of  mirage. 

That  is,  our  mental  limitations  force  us  to  take  refuge  in 
provisional  static  representations  of  social  occurrences,  but  the 
reality  which  we  partially  apprehend  under  these  static  forms  is 
a  tension  of  forces  constantly  rearranging  the  relations  of  the 
associates  who  compose  the  situation.  The  relatively  permanent 
elements  in  association  are  not  the  structural  phases  but  the 
dynamic  factors.  Analysis  of  societary  forms  is  therefore  a 
relatively  superficial  phase  of  sociology:  analysis  of  societary 
forces  is  the  ultimate  process  of  pure  sociology. 

16.  We  are  agreed  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  this,  that,  or  the  other  is  "sociology.'' 

The  profitable  methodological  question  deals  not  with  defi- 
nition, nor  with  form,  but  with  effect.  Is  a  given  inquiry  of  any 
use  toward  enlarging  and  informing  our  social  consciousness? 
If  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  find  its  place  in  the  sociological  encyclo- 
paedia in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  its  service  in 
correcting  or  c6-ordinating  our  social  knowing,  and  valuing, 
and  willing. 

17.  We  aire  agreed  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  attempt 
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to  assign  divisions  of  labor  in  sociology  by  a  priori  distribution 
of  functions. 

Most  of  the  woric  that  we  shall  do  for  a  long  time  to  come  is 
likely  to  be  in  effect  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  We 
shall  be  getting  problems  into  shape  for  our  successors  to  work 
on.  We  shall  be  discovering  how  one  sort  of  problem  depends 
upon  another.  We  shall  be  working  out  an  algebra  of  the  social 
forces,  and  meanwhile  learning  a  little  about  relations  of  less 
and  more  in  concrete  social  cause  and  effect.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
iikely  to  look  with  decreasing  favor  on  analogues  of  the  trade- 
union  policy  of  forbidding  a  spare  carpenter  to  help  imload 
material,  because  that  is  the  teamster's  job,  or  a  spare  plumber 
to  lend  a  hand  in  lifting  a  step-ladder,  because  that  is  the  plaster- 
er's job.  If  our  inquiry,  for  example,  starts  with  social  technology, 
and  takes  us  back  and  forth  from  social  description  and  interpre- 
tation to  the  application  that  we  are  trying  to  invent,  there  will 
be  fewer  sociological  walking  delegates  to  bar  our  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  entering  on  a  period  in  which  sane  science  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  best  by  men  who  will  incidentally  point  the 
ways  in  which  valid  knowledge  and  feeling  and  willing  about 
social  relations  are  dependent  upon  one  another.  That  is,  to 
repeat  the  conclusion  of  13,  we  are  agreed  that  social  science,  of 
whatever  name,  is  abortive  as  knowledge,  unless  it  is  making 
toward  the  common  goal  of  apprehending  the  meaning  of  human 
experience  for  our  threefold  activity  of  cognition,  valuation,  and 
volition. 

18.  We  are  agreed  that,  whatever  our  particular  part  in  the 
process  of  accumulating  social  knowledge,  our  perception  of  the 
oneness  of  social  knowledge,  and  of  the  futility  of  all  pseudo- 
science  which  is  unaware  of  this  oneness,  delegates  to  us  a  dis- 
tinctive office  among  students  of  societary  phenomena. 

Irrespective  of  our  special  divisions  of  labor,  we  are  imited 
in  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all  divisions  of  labor  in  the  social 
sciences  are  intelligent  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  conscious 
of  their  subordination  to  the  inclusive  labor  of  discovering  the 
whole  meaning  of  human  experience.  We  are  essentially  proph- 
ets of  scientific  synthesis,  however  special  may  be  the  province 
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in  which  we  are  carrying  on  our  particular  sort  of  analysis,  or 
however  concrete  may  be  our  attempts  to  apply  sociological 
knowledge  to  practice. 

19.  IV e  are  agreed  that  our  distinctive  center  of  atteniion  and 
our  principle  of  synthesis  is  personality. 

This  proposition  marks  the  strategic  point  in  our  campaign 
for  recognition  of  the  sociological  point  of  view.  We  have  made 
far  too  little  of  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  out- 
look of  the  sociologists  and  that  of  men  who  approach  societary 
relations  from  other  points  of  departure. 

Our  attempt  is  to  promote  knowledge  of  human  experience 
in  terms  of  the  make-up  of  the  persons  who  enact  the  experi- 
ence. We  are  trying  to  interpret  what  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be 
in  human  association,  both  as  phases  and  functions  of  the  sim- 
ple forms  of  personality  in  the  individual  units  and  as  phases  and 
functions  of  the  ccwnposite  personality  in  associations. 

Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  this  is  a  radical  differen- 
tiating principle  between  the  essentially  sociological  and  the  non- 
sociological.  The  whole  difference  between  atomism  and  co- 
ordination depends  on  whether  we  assume  evolving  individual 
and  associated  persons  as  our  center  of  interpretation,  or  take 
selected  institutions  or  products  of  persons  as  the  center.  In 
the  former  case,  every  occurrence  finds  its  meaning,  whether  as 
cause  or  as  effect,  only  as  it  is  referred  to  its  functional  place  in 
the  process  of  evolving  types  of  individuals  and  of  associations. 
In  the  latter  case,  each  institution,  domestic,  ceremonial,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  professional,  industrial  (to  adopt  Spencer's 
familiar  rubrics  for  convenience),  is  by  the  method  of  procedure 
promoted  in  turn  to  the  rank  of  center  of  attenticxi.  This  rank 
is  conferred  not  by  the  abject  necessity  of  a  serial  order  in  the 
exercise  of  attention.  It  is  conferred  by  mobilizing  a  principle 
of  dissociation  of  ideas,  instead  of  transferring  attention  from 
one  class  of  objects  to  another  while  anchored  to  a  common 
center  of  correlation. 

When,  for  example,  we  project  a  "science  of  wealth"  or  a 
"science  of  government,"  we  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  scien- 
tific anarchy.     If  followed  up  by  as  many  steps  in  the  same 
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direction  as  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the 
procedure  becomes,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  effect,  scientific 
anarchy.  That  is,  it  does  not  merely  propose  to  isolate  a  function 
or  a  product  of  human  activities  from  the  whole  scheme  of 
activities  for  temporary  examination  as  an  incident  of  those 
activities.  It  rather  selects  that  particular  function  or  product 
— ^say  government,  or  wealth — and  arbitrarily  imputes  to  it,  for 
"scientific"  purposes,  the  character  and  value  of  an  end  unto 
itself.  The  essential  question  of  such  a  presumptive  science 
thereupon  becomes:  "What  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  any- 
thing and  everjrthing,  persons  included,  as  determined  by  their 
relations  to  the  status  or  development  of  this  posited  end,  gov- 
ernment, wealth,  religion,  morality,  etc.,  etc.?" 

Even  if  a  "science"  so  abstracted  is  understood  at  the  begin- 
ning to  be  centered  at  last  not  in  itself,  but  in  a  containing 
scheme  of  things,  as  the  science  of  wealth  evidently  was  in  Adam 
Smith's  mind  for  instance,  it  nevertheless  accepts  an  almost 
impossible  handicap  at  the  outset.  It  starts  off  with  the  work- 
ing assumption  that  the  actual  scheme  of  things  may  with  impu- 
nity be  treated  as  though  it  were  what  it  is  not — ^viz.,  a  disjunction 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  ends  unto  themselves.  The  longer 
that  lead  is  followed,  the  more  certainly  will  it  tend  to  splinter 
knowledge  into  a  litter  of  unintelligible  fragments. 

This  is  precisely  the  condition  in  the  social  sciences  which  it 
is  the  central  function  of  the  sociologists  to  correct.  The  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  anything  and  every- 
thing for  any  abstractable  phase  or  product  of  life  whatsoever  ?" 
is  never  scientifically  legitimate,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  held 
instantly  subordinate  and  answerable  to  the  one  central  question, 
"What  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  anything  and  everything  as 
determined  by  its  relations  to  the  evolution  of  persons?"  Per- 
sonality is  the  final  normative  principle  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge.  Any  science  is  falsely  so  called  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  feels  licensed  to  suspend  that  norm  of  correlation,  and 
to  act  as  though  there  were  alternative  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

20.  We  are  agreed  that,  whatever  degree  of  emphasis  the 
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inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  requires  us  to  put  on  the  cognitive 
or  the  evaluating  phases  of  the  sociological  process,  these  phases 
must  always  rank  in  the  last  analysis  as  provisional  and  tribu- 
tary, while  we  rni^t  regard  the  volitional,  constructive  phase  as 
ultimate. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  tasks  of  life  may  be  divided  into 
four  groups :  We  have,  first,  to  make  the  earth  yield  its  increase 
in  the  largest  abundance,  or,  more  generally  expressed,  to  get 
control  of  physical  material  and  forces.  We  have,  second,  to 
remake  and  reapply  these  natural  resources  so  that  they  v^rill 
serve  the  largest  number  and  widest  range  of  human  purposes. 
We  have,  third,  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  these  natural  and 
acquired  resources  in  such  a  way  that  the  permanent  interests 
of  society  will  be  most  equitably  conserved.  We  have,  fourth,  to 
apply  these  distributed  resources  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  do 
most  toward  realizing  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  human  beings 
and  toward  developing  higher  types  of  human  association.  As 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dynamic  phases  of  life 
are  the  final  terms  for  our  intelligence,  it  follows  that  we  must 
regard  all  phases  of  ability  or  knowledge  as  relatively  tentative 
until  they  have  yielded  their  meaning  for  this  fourth  and  final 
division  of  human  interest. 


DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR   JAMES    B.    HAGERTY,    OHIO    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

The  sociologists  ought  to  be  under  obligation  to  Professor  Small  for  what 
he  has  done  in  his  General  Sociology  in  analyzing  the  work  of  sociologists  to 
find  what  is  held  in  common  by  them.  Whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  that 
there  is  a  large  body  of  truths  held  in  common  by  sociologists,  his  method  and 
work  are  the  most  hopeful  promise  that  sociologists  may  soon  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  agreements  rather  than  their  differences. 

Sociology  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  much  progress  so  long  as  the  writers 
of  general  treatises  on  the  subject  feel  compelled  to  fill  a  fair  portion  of  their 
works  with  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  definitions  of  sociology,  method  of 
sociology,  scope  of  sociology,  purpose  of  sociology,  social  laws  and  units  of 
investigation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fruiUess  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle:  "Is 
■ociology  a  science?"  The  appearance  of  these  topics  in  the  foreground  is  the 
sorest  evidence  of  the  unsetUed  state  of  sociological  investigation.  Until  writers 
on  the  subject  can  make  certain  assumptions  as  to  point  of  view  of  sociologists 
and  the  general  nature  of  social  phenomena,  and  proceed  without  a  preliminary 
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digression  to  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  data»  sociology  will  not  make 
much  headway.  On  this  account,  treatises  like  the  one  referred  to  and  dis- 
cussions like  the  present  are  of  paramount  importance. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Professor  Small  in  the  paper  are  so  numerous 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  at  length  many  of  them. 

The  differences  between  sociologists  are  frequently  due  to  differences  in 
centers  of  interest,  as  Professor  Small  intimates.  The  bias  of  the  individual 
investigator,  whether  biological,  psychological,  or  economic,  is  responsible  for  the 
chief  differences  in  view  and  in  method.  As  sociology  is  a  new  science,  most  of 
the  contributors  to  it  have  come  from  some  other  department  of  learning.  If  the 
investigator  is  a  biologist,  he  is  somewhat  inclined  to  apply  to  sociology  the  laws 
deduced  "from  processes  that  occur  in  antecedent  orders  in  the  scale  of  evolu- 
tion." If  the  writer  is  a  psychologist,  he  is  apt  to  emphasize  psychical  phenomena 
as  the  cause  of  group-relationships.  If  the  investigator  is  an  economist,  he  is 
quite  likely  to  find  in  the  physical  environment,  in  "land,"  to  use  Professor 
Small's  terminology,  the  chief  causes  of  social  organization  and  progress.  The 
scientific  bias  in  approaching  the  subject,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  avoid,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  failure  to  agree  on  fundamentals. 

I  agree  fuUy  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  what  he  says  of  the  need  for 
properly  appraising  the  physical  and  psychical  causes  in  social  study.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him,  however,  in  his  contention  that  the  interests  of  science  will  be 
best  served,  and  that  "the  two  groups  will  live  together  more  harmoniously," 
if  those  representing  each  of  the  contrasted  views  would  work  out  their  theories 
of  social  forces  and  causes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  views  held  by  those  in  the 
opposing  camp.  This  is  what  sociologists  have  been  doing,  and  this  is  why  there 
is  lack  of  harmony  between  them. 

No  matter  what  his  preferences  are,  the  sociologist  should  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  forces  and  attempt  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  role  as  a  social 
cause.  Professor  Small  himself,  then  speaking  avowedly  as  an  adherent  of  the 
psychical  causes,  says  that  "climate,  topography,  soil,  have  the  same  relation  to 
human  association  that  the  temperature  of  a  hall  has  to  the  rendering  of  a 
symphony."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  conclusion  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  short-comings  of  a  method  which  follows  out  one  class  of  causes  exclusively 
to  its  own  logical  consequences ;  and,  moreover,  this  point  of  view  does  not 
contribute  very  much  to  the  harmony  of  the  two  groups,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
desirable.  Qimate,  topography,  and  soil  have  very  much  to  do,  fundamentally, 
with  human  association.  If  we  will  take  an  extreme  situation,  such  as  the  life 
of  the  Kentucky  mountaineer,  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  three  forces 
named  are  very  largely  the  determining  factors  in  the  association,  life,  and 
character  of  these  people.  This  is  said  without  wishing  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  assigning  too  much  importance  to  the  physical  as  against  the  psychical 
causes  in  human  association.  Admitting  the  role  of  the  two  classes  of  causes  in 
determining  social  phenomena,  the  attempt  to  interpret  those  phenomena  by 
one  class  of  causes  will  lead  to  conclusions  which  are  unsound. 

"Analysis  of  societary  forms  is,  therefore,  a  relatively  superficial  phase  of 
sociology.  Analysis  of  societary  forces  is  the  ultimate  process  of  pure  soci- 
ology."    The  acceptance  of  these  conclusions,  stated  in  the  paper,  means  much 
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for  the  advancement  of  sociology.  A  description  of  social  structure  is  valu- 
able, but  it  is  not  the  ultimate  thing  in  sociology.  But  what  is  to  be  our  method? 
Hoir  are  we  going  to  appreciate  tocietary  forces  and  get  at  the  ultimate  causes? 

I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  "that  our  distinctive  center  of  atten- 
tion is  personality;"  that  "otir  attempt  is  to  promote  knowledge  of  human 
experience  in  terms  of  the  make-up  of  the  persons  who  enact  the  experience." 
We  have  been  interpreting  and  reasoning  too  much  in  sociology  at  long  range. 
We  bave  been  applying  principles  and  laws  deduced  from  other  fields  to  human 
associatiefll  without  verifying  them.  We  have  neglected  to  study  the  associating 
person,  to  learn  Bhout  his  impulses,  his  wants,  and  the  forces  that  control  him. 
If  sociology  it  to  be  put  on  a  plane  with  other  sciences,  we  must  find  its  phe- 
Donxena  in  human  association,  and  we  must  study  these  phenomena  at  first  hand. 
The  student  of  sociology  should  have  training  in  biology,  psychology,  economic 
geography,  and  history,  in  order  that  his  view-point  may  be  broadened  for  social 
interpretation.  In  the  university  with  which  I  am  connected  our  students  are  urged 
to  take  courses  in  biology,  psychology,  economic  geography,  and  history,  and  we 
recommend  espeeialty  that  they  do  work  in  settlements,  and,  if  possible,  reside 
in  a  settlement.  Work  in  a  settlement,  or  in  any  capacity  which  brings  the 
student  intimately  in  contact  with  the  life  of  people  outside  of  his  own  group, 
is  the  most  valuable  training  for  the  sociologist.  It  must  be  admitted  that  most 
of  m  who  are  now  teaching  sociology  have  been  inadequately  trained  for  our 
work.  Hope  for  agreement  lies  with  the  sociologists  of  the  future.  When  our 
students  appear  who  have  the  capacity  to  know  and  understand  people,  who  are 
trained  to  be  sociologists,  we  shall  have  some  promise  of  agreement  among 
sociologist!. 

Prsfessor  Ross  has  said  somewhere  that  what  sociology  needs  is  body  and 
contest,  afid  tJiat  we  should  go  to  history  and  ethnology  for  material.  I  am  in 
fall  agreement  with  him  on  this  point,  but  unfortunately,  history  has  not  been 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  sociologist.  The  neglected 
factors  of  history  are  needed  most  by  the  sociologist.  For  some  time  the 
sociologist  will  need  to  do  a  great  deal  of  descriptive  work.  We  should  have  a 
social  history  of  the  various  commonwealths  written  by  men  trained  in  sociology. 

Until  work  of  this  kind  is  done,  and  until  more  detailed  work  is  done  in 
studying  social  groups  of  various  kinds,  the  sociologist  is  not  likely  to  make 
much  headway.  When  ttda  work  is  done,  sociologists  will  have  nnich  less  reason 
to  quarrel  with  each  other  because  of  a  lack  of  real  subject-matter;  they  will 
be  in  a  better  position  then  to  explain  the  laws  of  human  association  and  to 
interpret  social  progress. 


PROFESSOR  J.  Q.  DBALEY,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

The  excellent  paper  of  Dr.  Small's,  with  its  statement  of  numerous  points 
of  probable  agreement  among  sociologists,  shows  one  resemblance  at  least  between 
sociology  and  theology.  Writers  in  either  branch,  when  they  emphasize  their 
differences,  seem  very  far  apart,  but  are  in  close  harmony  when  agreements 
are  emphasized.  This  is  especially  true  when  by  "agreement"  is  meant  "inclina- 
tion  to   emphasize."     Probably   most   who   have   followed   the   development   of 
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•ociologicai  thought  in  recent  years  would  go  «lmo«t  to  the  full  length  with  Dr. 
Small  in  his  statement  of  agreements. 

We  have  passed  through  the  biological  stage  and  now  have  grave  doubts  in 
regard  to  organic  analogies.  We  are  all  members  of  the  psychological  school  of 
sociology,  but  place  greater  or  less  emphasis  on  physical  or  economic  factors  as 
conditioning  the  development  and  activity  of  mental  factors.  There  is  perhaps 
a  proper  distinction  between  the  static  and  the  dynamic  in  sociology  worth 
emphasizing;  yet,  after  all,  the  dynamic  processes  and  societary  forces  are 
increasingly  attracting  attention.  Dr.  Small  rightly  emphasized  the  unity  of  all 
social  knowledge.  The  special  social  sciences  are  too  often  treated  as  discrete 
studies,  and  their  unity  is  neglected.  I  for  one  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
speaker  in  his  assertion  that  ultimately  the  volitional  constructive  phase  of 
sociology  will  prove  worthy  of  the  fundamental  emphasis.  The  constructive 
aspect  of  sociology  is  appealing  to  human  minds  like  a  new  gospel.  After  all, 
whether  we  dream,  with  the  Utopians,  of  a  coming  perfection,  or,  with  Spencer, 
grind  it  out  slowly  at  the  mills  of  the  gods,  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
human  personality,  developed  through  wisdom,  forethought,  and  volitional  energy, 
may  expedite  the  natural  processes  of  evolution,  and  bring  about  a  social  organi- 
zation dominated  by  ideas  of  justice  and  fraternity. 

Brown  University  has  now  had  a  sociological  department  for  sixteen  years. 
About  three  thousand  different  students  have  taken  one  or  more  cottrses  during 
that  time.  At  first  we  taught  concrete  studies,  such  as  charity  and  crime,  and 
then  took  up  principles  and  theory.  For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  reversed  this 
process,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Every  year  we  put  about  175 
sophomores  through  a  course  in  the  principles  of  sociology ;  after  that  they  may 
elect  concrete  studies.  We  do  not  desire  to  turn  out  "social  reformers"  so 
much,  as  men  familiar  with  the  broader  principles  of  social  development.  Fix 
the  principle  in  the  mind,  and  the  application  of  it  will  follow. 


paoFESsoa  s.  c.  hayes,  miami  university 

Of  all  the  features  in  Professor  Small's  paper  which  are  provocative  of 
thought  I  select  for  discussion  that  which  he  mentions,  not  as  a  "point  of  concur- 
rence," but  of  divergence,  among  sociologists;  for  it  presents  a  problem.  I 
refer  to  the  question  he  raises  concerning  the  place  in  sociology  of  phjrsical  and 
psychic  phenomena  respectively. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  divergence  and  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  sociology  has  been  due  to  a  reluctance  to  treat  the  problems 
of  human  life  and  activity  by  strictly  scientific  methods.  The  splendid  promise 
of  sociology  rests  largely  on  the  fact  that  we  are  at  last  getting  ready  to  apply 
to  the  problems  of  human  life  methods  of  investigation  like  those  which  have 
long  proved  their  fruitfulness  in  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena.  The 
a  priori,  philosophic  method,  by  which  it  has  been  customary  to  treat  the  prob- 
lems of  man's  life  and  conduct,  consisted  in  pondering  hard  questions  until 
there  were  evolved  in  the  thinker's  mind  answers  that  harmonized  with  each 
other,  with  such  information  as  he  chanced  to  have,  with  his  disposition  and 
prejudices,  and  with  the  practical  interests  which  he  regarded.     The  scientific 
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method  consists,  not  in  closing  the  eyes  to  ponder,  but  in  opening  the  eyes  to 
look!  And  the  first  essential  question  in  coining  to  agreement  as  to  the  scope 
of  a  science  is:     What  is  it  out  there  at  which  we  should  all  be  looking? 

When  sociologists  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  their  formulas  differ 
exceedingly.  But  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  when  they  have  made 
▼alued  and  accepted  contributions  to  sociological  knowledge,  it  is  because  they 
have  been  studying  prevalent  modes  of  activity  that  go  on  among  men.  These 
activities,  I  think,  are  the  phenomena  at  which  sociologists  must  look.  Human 
activities  include  all  the  believing  and  desiring,  the  suffering  and  enjoying,  the 
struggle  and  striving,  which  together  make  up  the  content  of  the  life  of  men  and 
of  civilizations — a  psychic  world  with  its  problems  of  the  evolution  and  of  the 
continuous  conditioning  of  its  phenomena.  The  descriptions  of  sociology  must 
become  analytic;  not  like  a  traveler's  description  of  landscapes,  but  like  a 
scientist's  report  of  a  collecting  expedition,  where  each  flower-clad  hillside  has 
been  seen  as  an  assemblage  of  identifyable  varieties  of  plants,  and  each  plant 
as  one  of  a  species.  The  complex  activities  of  peoples  and  epochs  are  composed 
of  numerous  simple  modes  of  activity,  repeated  by  many  individuals ;  no  activity 
of  one  individual  is  exactly  repeated  by  another,  but  the  differences  between 
individual  activities  of  the  same  mode  may  be  compared  with  the  differences 
between  individual  plants  of  the  same  species.  The  life  of  a  person  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  is  complex  and  unique,  but  the  simple  modes  of  activity  are 
repeated  in  the  lives  of  thousands  within  the  group,  and  usually  also  of  other 
thousands  in  other  groups.  The  prevalent  modes  of  activity  weave  and  inter- 
weave, and  together  constitute  the  vast  streaming  of  the  social  process. 

Professor  Small  suggested  a  necessary  step  toward  the  agreement  sought 
when  he  said  that  sociology  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  metaphysical  concepts 
that  may  be  thought  to  imderlie  social  phenomena.  Sociology  has  to  do  only 
with  phenomena  and  with  relations  among  phenomena.  Activities  are  psjrchic 
phenomena,  and  as  truly  phenomena  as  material  things.  The  difference  between 
physical  and  psychic  phenomena  that  is  of  significance  for  sociology  lies  mainly 
in  the  way  we  know  them — ^my  own  activity  arises  in  my  own  consciousness,  but  I 
cannot  be  conscious  of  a  hitching-post,  I  can  only  become  aware  of  it,  through 
intervention  of  the  senses.  Every  activity  included  in  the  social  process  goes 
on  in  the  consciousness  of  some  individual.  But  the  fragment  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  in  the  consciousness  of  any  one  individual  is  infinitesimal,  so 
that  the  social  process  as  a  whole  is  as  objective  to  any  single  observer,  as 
mountains,  rivers,  seas,  and  prairies  are ;  and  becomes  accessible  to  observation 
only  as  it  is  disclosed  by  the  bodies  and  material  works  of  men,  which  may  be 
called  the  socio-physical  phenomena.  If  all  this  be  true,  then  the  task  of  sociology 
is  to  identify,  describe,  and  explain  the  prevalent  modes  of  human  activity,  aa 
they  are  disclosed  by  the  socio-physical  phenomena. 

In  order  to  secure  agreement  as  to  the  scope  of  a  science,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  agree  as  to  what  phenomena  the  science  is  to  describe  and  explain,  but  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  agree  as  to  what  is  meant  by  explanation. 

I  share  in  the  high  hopes  that  have  been  expressed  concerning  the  pro- 
qiective  usefulness  of  sociology,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  service  of  a  science 
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must  consist  in  the  intellectaal  comprehension  which  it  «ffords.  It  is  only  by 
explaining  bow  things  are  caused  that  we  acquire  ability  to  cause  anything 
desirable ;  by  such  enlightenment  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  coursoi  of  action 
that  lead  to  good  and  those  that  lead  to  evil,  and  are  supplied  with  motrres  to 
pursue  the  one  and  shun  the  other, 

I  wish  to  protest  against  the  idea  that  we  can  explain  social  phenomena  by 
referring  them  to  various  "social  forces."  The  habit,  almost  universal  among 
sociologists,  of  referring  frequently  to  "social  forces"  I  believe  is  a  bad  one 
that  ought  to  be  broken.  The  phrase  is  often  equivalent  to  "motives;"  but 
referring  activity  to  a  motive  does  not  constitute  a  sociological  explanation; 
whether  by  that  word  is  meant  an  idea,  a  desire,  or  a  compound  of  both,  a  prev- 
alent motive  is  itself  a  social  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  When  it  does  not 
mean  motive,  the  phrase  "social  force"  may  refer  to  a  class  of  social  activities 
or  a  form  of  conditioning  relations,  as  in  the  expressions  "force  of  custom"  and 
"force  of  imitation;"  or  to  congenital  properties  of  human  nature.  The  temp- 
tation to  use  it  lies  in  its  metaphysical  quality  of  drugging  the  mind's  hunger 
for  explanation  with  a  false  satisfaction  by  srielding  the  complaisance 
of  understanding  without  the  labor  of  obstinate  analysis.  Sociology,  I  believe, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  "social  force"  any  more  than  biology  has  to  do  with 
a  "vital  force." 

Explanation  of  the  phenomenon  x  (in  the  case  of  sociology  a  prevalent 
mode  of  activity)  consists  in  showing  the  phenomenon  x  in  its  relations  to  the 
conditioning  phenomena  a,  h,  c,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  which  x  emerges,  by  the 
increase  of  which  x  increases,  and  by  the  diminution  of  which  x  diminishes. 
Of  course,  this  expression  is  schematic,  as  for  brevity  it  must  be  here;  there 
are  counteracting  as  well  as  promoting  conditions,  and  other  changes  in  phe- 
nomena than  changes  in  mere  prevalence;  and  types  of  change  in  human 
activities  are  susceptible  of  similar  explanation,  and  their  explanation  is  implied 
in  the  explanation  of  prevalent  modes  of  activity.  It  is  only  prevalent  (or 
recurrent)  phenomena  the  explanation  of  which  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of 
a  law ;  and  a  scientific  law  is — ^is  it  not  ? — a  statement  of  the  regular  relation 
between  recurrent  phenomena  and  the  conditions  in  the  presence  of  which  they 
emerge.  Sociological  explanation  can  relate  prevalent  modes  of  activity  to  the 
conditions  by  virtue  of  which  they  become  prevalent  at  one  place  and  time  and 
not  at  another,  with  the  increase  of  which,  in  passing  to  another  place  or  time* 
they  increase  in  prevalence,  and  with  the  diminution  of  which  they  diminish  in 
prevalence. 

In  order  to  agree  as  to  the  scope  of  a  science,  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
what  the  science  is  to  describe  and  explain,  and  what  is  meant  by  explanation; 
and  also — if  there  is  to  be  a  science  at  all — ^it  is  necessary  to  agree  that  the 
phenomena  to  be  studied  are  capable  of  explanation^— that  is,  that  they  are  caused. 
The  prevalence  at  any  given  time  or  place  of  any  given  activity — good,  bad,  or 
indifferent — ^is  as  truly  caused  as  any  other  natural  phenomenon;  that  is,  it  it 
conditioned  by  other  related  phenomena.  We  may  never  be  able  to  predict 
which  individual  will  become  a  drunkard,  but  we  can  tell  that  with  variation  in 
certain  conditions  of  climate,  diet,  domicile,  employment,  social  approvals  and 
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beliefs,  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  will  vary.  We  may  not  be  able  to  pre- 
dict which  individuals  will  act  in  a  certain  way,  any  more  than  the  actuary  can 
predict  which  man  out  of  a  thousand  will  die  within  five  years,  though  he  does 
know  that  the  average  death-rate  for  five  years  will  fall  within  certain  limits; 
or  any  more  than  the  student  of  physiology  and  hygiene  can  predict  which 
individual  in  a  neighborhood  will  die  of  typhoid  fever,  although  he  does  know  that 
tile  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  neighborhood  is  due  to  certain  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  abatement  of  such  conditions  would  diminish  its  prevalence 
or  stamp  it  out  entirely.  The  importance,  both  practical  and  scientific,  of 
similar  knowledge  with  reference  to  social  phenomena  is  not  to  be  disparaged. 

In  accounting  for  the  prevalence  of  different  modes  of  social  activity, 
physical  and  psychic  conditions  are  alike  to  be  considered.  Indeed,  one  who 
seeks  for  the  explanation  of  social  phenomena  must  be  on  the  watch  for  con- 
ditioning phenomena  of  four  classes:  first,  climate,  natural  resources,  etc. — ^in  a 
word,  geographic  conditions ;  second,  domiciles,  railroads,  other  accumulations  of 
capital,  in  general,  the  material  products  of  man's  work — ^in  one  word,  technic 
conditions ;  third,  physical  health  and  strength,  temperaments  and  capacities, 
whatever  can  be  passed  on  by  biological  heredity,  including  predispositions  of 
nerve  and  brain  for  thought  and  action,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "social 
force,"  but  all  of  which  together  may  better  be  named  biologic  conditions, 
hereditary  and  acquired ;  fourth,  the  other  activities  in  the  presence  of  which 
tiie  activity  to  be  explained  goes  on — ^that  is,  the  psychic  conditions. 

Would  not  an  adequate  basis  for  a  working  agreement  among  sociologists 
be  afforded  by  concurrence  as  to  these  three  points?  First,  the  phenomena 
studied  by  sociology  are  explicable ;  that  is,  a  sociological  phenomenon — as 
really  as  any — ^is  conditioned  by  other  phenomena ;  second,  to  enable  us  to  see 
die  sociological  phenomena  in  their  relations  to  the  conditioning  phenomena  is 
to  afford  the  explanation  sought;  and  third,  the  phenomena  to  be  identified, 
described,  and  explained  are  the  prevalent  modes  of  human  activity,  which  make 
op  tile  social  process.  As  to  the  place  in  sociology  of  physical  and  psychic 
phenomena — ^the  prevalent  modes  of  activity  included  in  the  social  process,  all 
go  on  in  the  consciousness  of  man,  that  is,  they  are  psychic  phenomena;  but 
tiiey  become  accessible  to  observation  as  disclosed  by  the  bodies  and  material 
works  of  men,  which  are  the  socio-physical  phenomena ;  and  in  the  explanation 
of  the  psychic  phenomena  thus  disclosed  it  is  necessary  to  regard  alike  con- 
ditioning phenomena  which  are  physical  and  others  which  are  psychic — namely. 
the  geographic,  technic,  physiologic,  and  psychic  conditions. 
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Before  beginning  my  subject  proper  I  must  explain  the  term 
"dynamic"  as  used  in  my  title.  It  is  borrowed  from  Professor 
Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
is  used  in  physics,  namely  as  denoting  force,  a  propelling  agent. 
The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  feel- 
inigs,  emotions,  and  passions  of  mankind  constitute  the  propelling 
agent  or  dynamic  element  in  society,  corresponding  to  the 
physical  forces  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  and  that  they  can 
be  controlled  and  guided  into  beneficial  channels  by  intelligent 
foresight,  just  as  the  physical  forces  (wind,  water,  fire,  elec- 
tricity, etc.)  are  being  so  controlled  and  guided  by  the  inventions 
of  men.  My  second  point  is  that  in  the  fine  arts,  including  drama 
and  fiction,  this  dynamic  element  finds  its  most  perfect  expression, 
and  could,  if  thoroughly  understood,  be  made  use  of  by,  and 
become  a  powerful  aid  to,  the  sociologist. 

The  paper  was  inspired  by  the  belief  that  this  is  not  generally 
recognized  by  the  sociologists,  but  that  they,  on  the  contrary, 
consider  the  fine  arts  as  entirely  outside  of  their  domain,  as 
belonging  to  a  side  of  human  mind  with  which  they,  as  sociolo- 
gists, have  nothing  to  do — viz.,  the  aesthetic  faculty,  which 
derives  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  beauty  and  harmony, 
but  has  no  part  in  the  improvement  of  society,  indeed  turns  away 
with  impatience  and  pain  from  the  disharmonies  and  stupidities 
of  life  to  dwell  in  an  ideal  realm,  where  beauty  and  happiness 
reign.  "There  is  nothing  dynamical  in  the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts,"  says  Mr.  Ward  in  Dynamic  Sociology. 

Enjoyable  in  themselves,  and  therefore  sources  of  happiness,  their  influ- 
ence is  confined  to  the  immediate  present,  and  is  incapable  of  contributing 
any  permanent  aid  to  social  progress.  Their  study  belongs  entirely  to  the 
department  of  social  statics,  and  this  brief  notice  is  merely  intended  to  fix 
their  true  position  and  exhibit  their  negative  character. 
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In  Pure  Sociology  he  says : 

It  has  been  said  that  art  is  nonprogressive;  that  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  world;  that  it  does  not  raise  the  moral  tone  of  society;  that  it 
adds  no  new  truth  to  man's  stock  of  knowledge;  that  it  makes  man  no 
more  comfortable,  no  better,  no  wiser.  This  might  almost  be  true  without 
constituting  an  argument  against  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  faculty. 
Love  of  the  beautiful  and  its  pursuits  do  not  claim  to  constitute  either  an 
ontogenetic  or  a  philogenetic  force  in  society.  They  constitute  a  typical 
sociogenetic  force.  Art  is  a  socializing  agency.  It  is  an  agency  of  civilization 
as  distingushed  from  preservation  or  perpetuation.  It  is  not  a  necessity; 
shall  we  call  it  a  luxury?  It  is  much  more.  In  a  pain-economy  it  may  be  a 
luxury,  but  above  that  it  becomes  a  utility.  It  finally  becomes  a  spiritual 
necessity.  As  soon  as  the  class  of  wants  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
needs  are  satisfied,  this  spiritual  want,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  planted 
deep  in  the  animal  nature,  at  once  asserts  itself;  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
spiritual  want  is  as  important  as  that  of  a  material  want.  It  serves  to  swell 
the  volume  of  life.  Men  have  aesthetic  interests  as  well  as  economic  inter* 
ests,  and  their  claims  are  as  legitimate. 

While  thus  fully  recognizing  the  fine  arts  as  civilizing 
agencies,  he  yet  considers  their  influence  restricted  to  one  class 
of  wants,  the  aesthetic  desires  of  mankind,  and  holds  that  they 
neither  have  nor  desire  to  have  any  share  in  the  improvement  of 
society,  except  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  volume  of  life.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  aesthetic  faculty,  it  is  to  be  found  far  back 
in  animal  and  plant  life,  where  it  arose  as  an  aid  to  the  repro- 
ductive forces;  pleasing  forms,  colors,  sounds,  and  perfumes  in 
plant  and  animal  being  produced  in  response  to  a  desire  to  please 
and  attract  the  other  sex.  It  originated  as  a  means  to  a  very 
important  end — an  end  without  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
race  or  species  would  have  perished.  But  in  the  human  race  it 
gradually  became  an  end  in  itself.  The  aesthetic  faculty  or  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  having  been  firmly  established,  its  satisfaction 
finally  became  the  only  end.  "It  actually  creates  desire  in  order 
to  satisfy  it,"  says  Mr.  Ward.  Now,  this  attitude  toward  art 
fully  explains  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  sociologist 
and  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  social  phenomena.  If  the  aim 
and  object  of  art  is  merely  to  please  and  gratify  an  aesthetic 
sense  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  life,  then  art  lies  outside  the  domain  of  the  sociolc^st.    But 
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IS  this  true?  Have  the  greatest  artists  of  the  world  been  satisfied 
merely  to  please  and  entertain  men  ?  It  is  true  probably  of  the 
art  of  primitive  peoples,  and  of  a  great  and  important  branch  of 
art  today.  We  might  call  it  the  idealistic  as  compared  with  the 
realistic  art.  Not  that  I  consider  this  a  perfectly  correct  termi- 
nology; for  the  idealistic  art  should  also  be  realistic  or  true  to 
nature,  and  the  realistic  art  is  often  far  more  idealistic  than  the 
other ;  yet  it  will  do  for  our  present  purpose.  This  idealistic  art, 
which  indeed  is  an  end  in  itself,  is  by  many  of  the  profession  as 
well  as  the  laity  still  regarded  as  the  only  proper  and  legitimate 
art,  and  its  end,  the  desire  for  beauty  and  harmony,  the  only 
legitimate  end,  finding  expression  in  the  motto:  "Art  for  art's 
sake."  Some,  indeed,  claim  that  this  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
aim  art  can  have ;  namely,  to  soothe  and  delight  the  tired  mind, 
to  make  man  forget  the  worries  and  troubles  of  life,  to  create  for 
him  an  ideal  of  harmony  and  happiness,  and  bring  him  nearer 
that  heaven  of  fable  which  man  has  ever  dreamt  about,  but  has 
never  reached,  and  which  art  alone  can  make  him  at  least  fancy 
for  a  moment  to  have  entered.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
other  art,  generally  called  "realistic,"  which  has  had  some  of  the, 
if  not  the,  greatest  geniuses  of  the  world  as  its  exponents  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  art  of  Tolstoy,  Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  Bernard  Shaw,  Zola,  Flaubert?  What  of  the  paintings 
of  Veretchagin,  Sleevogt,  Uhde;  the  sculptures  of  Meunier, 
Rodin,  Sinding;  or  the  music  of  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Grieg,  or 
Glazounoff  ?  I  know  that  some  critics  maintain  this  to  be  no  art 
at  all,  but  vagaries  of  disturbed  minds  or  the  gloomy  pessimism 
of  unsuccessful  men.  But  this  is  the  shallowest  of  criticisms. 
The  fact  is  that  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time  have  not  merely 
wished  to  please;  they  have  more  often  shocked  us.  Their  object 
has  been  to  be  true,  and  by  this  very  truth  to  arouse  men;  to 
awaken  their  intellect ;  to  stir  their  emotions,  to  bring  a  sluggish 
and  lethargic  mankind  to  a  realization  of  the  wrongs,  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty,  and  the  indifference  that  reign  in  society. 

Let  us  look  at  a  country  which,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world,  is  suffering  immeasurable  wrongs 
under  the  indifference,  greed,  cruelty,  and  stupidity  of  its  so- 
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called  upper  classes,  and  let  us  see  if  its  art  can  be  called  a 
luxury ;  if  in  it  we  do  not  rather  hear  all  the*  passionate  longing, 
the  infinite  horror,  the  dull  pain  and  misery,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  revolutionary  frenzy,  the  imperious  call  for 
justice,  the  ever-renewed  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
to  right  their  wrongs.  I  speak  of  Russia.  I  wish  I  could  have 
brought  with  me  an  orchestra  to  play  for  you  the  wildest  compo- 
sitions of  Tschaikowski,  Rachmanikoff,  Glazounoff,  and  you 
would  not  think  that  music  merely  wants  to  please.  In  music  all 
the  emotions  of  a  people — its  longings,  aspirations,  passions,  all 
the  wants  and  desires  that  cannot  or  dare  not  find  expression  ift 
words — ^are  expressed;  but  also  its  joys,  its  triumphs,  its  happi- 
ness and  delight.  If,  as  Mr.  Ward  says,  "we  must  admit  the 
right  of  feeling,  or,  if  you  please,  of  passion,  to  rule  the  world," 
then  this  djmamic  factor,  these  surging  emotions,  as  yet  inarticu- 
late and  with  no  intelligence  to  guide  them,  find  expression  in 
music,  are,  as  it  were,  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  people, 
are  reinforced  in  the  passionate  strains  of  harmonic  art. 
Says  Tolstoy : 

What  is  music?  What  does  music  accomplish?  And  why  does  it  accom- 
plish what  it  does  accomplish?  One  is  told  music  elevates  the  soul.  Non- 
sense. A  lie,  a  villainous  lie!  Yes,  it  has  an  effect — I  speak  of  myself;  it 
has  a  mighty  effect,  but  not  a  soul-elevating  one.  Its  effect  is  neither  ele- 
vating nor  lowering.  Its  effect  is  directly  upon  the  soul;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  psychical  exciter.  How  can  I  explain  this  more  clearly?  Music  com- 
pels me  to  forget  my  true  position.  It  exiles  me  from  my  proper  one,  forces 
me  into  a  strange  one;  in  fact,  under  the  impression  which  music  has  upon 
me,  I  feel  what  I  really  do  not  feel.  I  understand  what  I  really  do  not 
understand.  I  do  what  I  really  cannot  do.  The  way  I  explain  this  to  myself 
is  as  follows:  Music  is  like  yawning,  and  acts  like  yawning  or  laughter.  I 
am  not  sleepy,  but  I  yawn  when  I  see  others  yawn.  I  have  no  reason  to  laugh, 
still  I  laugh  when  I  hear  others  laugh.  Music  transports  me  into  the  psycho  of 
the  composer,  and  upon  my  mind  is  made  the  same  impression  as  was  created 
upon  the  author's.  Our  souls  come  together,  and  I  allow  him  to  carry  me 
along  from  one  tendency  to  another.  Why  I  do  that  I  do  not  know.  He 
who  writes  music  knows  why  he  is  in  that  particular  aptitude.  It  can  be 
attributed  to  certain  actions;  therefore  the  tendency  has  an  importance  for 
him,  but  not  for  me.  Therefore  music  is  not  only  exciting  and  stimulating, 
but  it  leads  to  conclusions.  A  military  march,  for  example:  the  soldiers 
march  to  it,  and  the  music  leads  to  a  conclusion.     The  dance,  I   dance: 
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the  music  leads  to  a  conclusion.  The  mass  at  church — ^I  speak  of  the  holy 
sacrament — ^the  music  l^  to  a  conclusion. 

This  is  exactly  to  the  point.  Music  stirs  the  emotions,  and 
the  emotions  must  find  vent  in  action;  whether  that  action  is 
for  good  or  evil  is  a  question.  Nobody  would  claim,  I  suppose, 
that  the  flood  of  cheap  music  that  is  inundating  America  has  an 
elevating  influence  on  the  people.  Neither  can  music  that  can- 
not be  understood.  In  interpreting  music  that  stands  for  ideas, 
some  explanation  of  these  ideas  should  be  given.    Some  attempt 

at  least  should  be  made  at  intelligent  control,  and  the  flood  of 

< 

emotions,  aroused  or  set  free,  be  prevented  at  least  from  running 
into  dangerous  channels. 

But  music  is  only  one  of  the  arts.  Let  us  look  at  painting. 
Having  taken  Russia  for  illustration,  we  will  take  one  of  the 
most  famous  Russian  painters,  Veretchagin,  whose  pictures 
aroused  a  storm-  of  protest,  of  indignation,  of  enthusiasm,  of 
wildest  feeling,  all  over  Europe  and  even  in  America.  He  was 
accused  of  attacking  religion,  morality,  patriotism — all  the  vir- 
tues upon  which  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  supposed  to  rest. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  my  works  [he  says] ;  many  were  the 
reproaches  brought  against  my  paintings,  those  treating  of  religious  subjects 
as  well  as  those  treating  of  military.  It  was  a  very  well-known  Prussian 
general  who  advised  Emperor  Alexander  II  to  have  all  my  military  paintings 
burned  as  objects  of  a  most  pernicious  kind.  There  were  still  more  inimical 
commentaries  on  those  of  my  pictures  which  treat  of  religious  subjects.  And 
yet  they  were  all  of  them  painted  without  any  preconceived  idea — ^were 
painted  only  because  their  subject  interested  me.  The  moral  in  each  case 
appeared  afterward,  coming  up  of  its  own  account,  from  the  very  truthful- 
ness of  impressions. 

And  this  moral  was  an  effective  one.  Never  perhaps  have  the 
horrors  of  war  been  brought  home  to  the  people  more  convin- 
cingly than  in  his  paintings.  Says  a  London  paper,  the  Christian^ 
of  December  2,  1887: 

These  paintings  are  the  work  of  a  Russian,  Veretchagin — a  painter  equal 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  artistic  ability,  and  beyond  any  painter  who 
ever  lived  in  the  grandeur  of  his  moral  aims  and  the  application  of  his 
lessons  to  the  consciences  of  all  who  take  the  least  pains  to  understand  him. 
He  who  misses  seeing  these  paintings  will  miss  the  best  opportunity  he  will 
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ever  have  of  understanding  the  age  in  which  he  lives;  for  if  ever  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  had  a  prophet,  it  is  the  Russian  painter  Veretchagin. 

But  Veretchagin  claims  even  more  for  his  art  than  the  mere 
arousing  of  people's  conscience.  He  claims  that  it  can  help  to 
solve  the  social  problems,  to  save  the  people  from  destruction. 

Suppose  [he  says]  the  day  comes  when  the  priests  will  entirely  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  people,  when  the  soldiers  will  turn  their  guns  muzzle  down — 
where  will  society  look  for  bulwarks  then?  Is  it  possible  that  it  has  no 
more  reliable  defense?  Certainly  it  has  such  a  defense;  and  it  is  nothing 
else  but  talents  and  their  representatives  in  science,  literature,  and  art  in 
all  its  ramifications.  Art  must  and  will  defend  society.  Its  influence  on 
the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the  actions  of  the  people  is  enormous,  unsurpassed, 
unrivaled.  Art  must  and  will  defend  society,  with  all  the  more  care  and 
earnestness  because  its  devotees  know  that  the  "regulators"*  Jby  whom,  I 
suppose,  he  means  the  socialists,  whom  he  judges  not  quite  fairly]  are  not 
disposed  to  give  them  the  honorable,  respectable  position  they  occupy  now — 
since,  according  to  them,  a  good  pair  of  boots  is  more  useful  than  a  good 
picture,  a  novel,  a  statue.  Those  people  declare  that  talent  is  luxury,  that 
talent  is  aristocratic,  and  that  consequently  talent  has  to  be  brought  down 
from  its  pedestal  to  the  common  level — a  principle  to  which  we  shall  never 
submit. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  these  statements,  and 
that,  if  we  consider  art  as  merely  a  gratification  of  the  aesthetic 
sense,  we  cannot  even  blame  the  socialists  for  wishing  to  dethrone 
it,  especially  if  we  are  still  living  in  what  has  been  called  by 
sociologists  a  pain-economy — i.  e.,  a  condition  of  things  where, 
for  the  majority  of  people,  the  pains  and  miseries  of  life  out- 
weigh its  satisfactions.  And  such  a  country  Russia  no  doubt 
still  is.  But,  as  I  am  trying  to  show,  its  art  is  not  a  luxury. 
Verctchagin's  prediction  has  in  a  great  measure  come  true.  Art 
has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  influence  to  arouse 
the  Russians  from  their  torpor,  to  show  them  the  depth  of  their 
misery;  but  also  to  reveal  to  them  the  cause  of  this  condition  of 
affairs,  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  action  and 
of  the  great  labors  of  reconstruction  before  them. 

But  it  was  mostly  art  in  its  highest  manifestation,  the  drama. 
Says  a  writer  for  the  Cosmopolitan  for  April  of  last  year : 

In  no  country  are  the  favorites  of  the  stage  more  acclaimed  and  more 
beloved  than  in  Russia.     The  audiences  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  even  Vienna 
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seem  stolid  and  apathetic  beside  those  of  the  chief  Slavic  cities.    Though  a 
large  and  concentrated  student  body  is  partially  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition,  the  rank  and  file  of  playgoers   are   singularly  impressionable  and 
enthusiastic.    Ovations,  such  as  among  us  take  place  only  on  the  rarest  occa- 
sions, are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  theaters  of  Russia.     Hence  it  is 
natural  that  the  social  and  political  as  well  as  the  purely  artistic  influence  of 
the  theater  should  be  particularly  important  throughout  the  empire.    Though 
officialism  and  bureaucracy  have  for  years  been  paramount  in  czardom,  it  is 
refreshing  to  realize  that  the  stage  in  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  no  clique  or 
caste.     Managers,  actors,  and  singers  alike  are  recruited  from  every  walk 
of  life.    A  princess  is  the  lessee  and  star  of  one  of  the  leading  theaters  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  an  ex-manufacturer  and  merchant  of  Moscow  is  Russia's 
foremost  producer  and  stage  director.    Yet  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  personal  vogue  of  an  opera-singer,  however  great,  or  the  enthu- 
siastic  scenes    enacted   in    crowded   concert-hall,    are   the   most   important 
achievements  of  the  contemporary  Russian  stage.    The  real  social  significance 
of  the  theater  in  Russia  is  best  exemplified  and  can  best  be  studied  in  a 
series  of  remarkable  plays  produced,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  past  half- 
dozen  years  in  Moscow,  and  performed  with  unprecedented  success  on  every 
available  stage  in  the  empire.    It  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  Russian  affairs 
that  the  drama  is  today  relatively  accomplishing  what  the  novel  did  during 
the  fifties  and  sixties.    We  have  Gorky's  own  words  to  the  effect  that  fiction 
has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  vital  form,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
play  is  proving  its  logical  successor.     Within  the  decade  a  new  race  of 
prophets  has  sprung  up,  using  the  actor  as  their  mouthpiece  and  the  stage  as 
their  battleground.    While  the  pages  of  Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  and  Tolstoy 
will  always  palpitate  with  pity,  will  always  evoke  a  haunting,  troubled  beauty, 
their  specific  task  has  been  fulfilled;  the  serfs  have  been  freed,  and  though 
the  reconstruction  was  not  consummated,  it  was  at  least  fearlessly  outlined. 
Today  it  is  no  longer  these  issues,  but  the  struggle  for  a  constitution,  the 
extension  of  suffrage,  common  humanity  to  the  Jews,  and  the  obliteration  of 
autocracy,  that  have  burned  themselves  into  popular  consciousness.     About 
certain  of  these  themes  have  been  written,  with  more  or  less  explicit  intent, 
dramas  depicting  in  relentless  accents  existing  social  conditions.     Regard- 
ing, as  we  comfortably  do,  the  theater  as  a  place  of  diversion,  as  a  conveni- 
ent escape  from  business  or  from  boredom,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend  the   vital    influence   on   the   Russian   public   of   such   productions    as 
Qiekow's    Sea    Gull,    Gorky's    At    the    Bottom,    Naidyenow's    Vanyushin's 
Children,  or  Chirikow's  Chosen  People.    It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  average  Russian  takes  art  seriously.     He  preaches  no  such  insipid 
cant  as  "art  for  art's  sake."    His  best  novels  and  his  best  plays  are  dedicated 
to  a  broader,  deeper  passion  than  the  mere  craving  for  aesthetic  stimulus; 
and  not  until  most  of  the  country's  wrongs  are  righted,  or  her  bleeding 
wounds  healed,  will  fiction  or  the  drama  settle  down  to  a  trivial  dilettantism. 
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Such,  then,  seems  to  be  the  mission  of  art  in  a  country  where 
the  people  are  struggling  with  titanic  effort  to  bring  about  a 
better  condition  of  things.  And  it  seems  almost  as  if  such  con- 
ditions were  necessary  to  bring  out  the  real  sublimity  and  power 
of  art.  It  seems  as  if,  as  soon  as  a  nation  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain prosperity  and  apparent  content,  its  art  declines.  We  hear 
Richard  Wagner  fifty  years  ago  raise  his  voice  in  infinite  scorn 
about  the  condition  of  art  in  Europe.  He  contrasts  it  with  the 
art  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

With  the  Greeks  [he  says]  the  perfect  work  of  art,  the  drama,  was  the 
abstract  and  epitome  of  all  that  was  expressible  in  the  Grecian  nature.  It 
was  the  nation  itself — in  intimate  connection  with  its  own  history — ^that  stood 
mirrored  in  its  art  work,  that  communed  with  itself,  and,  within  the  span  of 
a  few  hours,  feasted  its  eyes  with  its  own  noblest  essence.  All  division  of 
this  enjoyment,  all  scattering  of  the  forces  concentrated  on  one  point,  all 
diversion  of  the  elements  into  separate  channels,  must  needs  have  been  as 
hurtful  to  this  unique  and  noble  art  work  as  the  like-formed  state  itself. 
.  .  .  .  Such  a  tragedy  day  was  a  feast  of  the  god;  for  here  the  god  spoke 
clearly  and  intelligibly  forth,  and  the  poet  as  his  high-priest  stood  real  and 
embodied  in  his  art  work,  led  the  measures  of  the  dance,  raised  the  voices 
to  a  choir,  and  in  ringing  words  proclaimed  the  utterances  of  godlike  wis- 
dom  But  what   is  art  as  it  now  fills  the  civilized  world  1     Its  true 

essence  is  industry,  its  ethical  aim  the  gaining  of  gold,  its  aesthetic  pur- 
pose the  entertainment  of  those  whose  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands. 
....  Its  pleasance  it  lias  set  up  in  the  theater,  as  did  the  art  of  Greece  in  its 
maturity.  And,  indeed,  it  has  a  claim  upon  the  theater;  for  is  it  not  the 
expression  of  our  current  views  of  present  life?  Our  modem  stage  mate- 
rializes the  ruling  spirit  of  our  social  life  and  publishes  its  daily  record  in  a 
way  that  no  other  branch  of  art  can  hope  to  rival ;  for  it  prepares  its  feasts 
night  in  night  out  in  almost  every  town  of  Europe.  Thus,  as  the  broad 
strewn  art  of  drama,  it  denotes  to  all  appearances  the  flower  of  our  culture, 
just  as  the  Grecian  tragedy  denoted  the  culminating  point  of  the  Grecian 
spirit;  but  ours  is  the  efflorescence  of  corruption,  of  a  hollow,  soulless,  and 
unnatural  condition  of  human  affairs  and  human  relations. 

This  is  sharp  and  bitter  criticism,  but  I  believe  it  was  justi- 
fied at  the  time  Wagner  wrote,  and  I  almost  think — I  say  it 
hesitatingly,  but  I  feel  it  deeply — it  is  true  to  some  extent  of 
America  today.  Are  not  the  conditions  here  somewhat  as  Wag- 
ner describes  them  ?  Are  not  aknost  all  the  theaters  in  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  a  syndicate  that  openly  avows  that 
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the  theater  is  a  place  of  amusement,  of  entertainment,  and  not 
of  education  or  elevation,  and  whose  only  aim  is  the  gaining  of 
profits  ? 

There  are  even  some  of  our  most  popular  artists  [Wagner  goes  on]  who 
do  not  in  the  least  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  no  other  ambition  than 
to  satisfy  this  shallow  audience.  They  are  wise  in  their  generation,  for 
when  the  millionaire  leaves  a  heavy  dinner,  the  banker  a  fatiguing  financial 
operation,  the  workingman  a  weary  day  of  toil,  and  go  to  the  theater,  they 
ask  for  rest,  distraction,  and  amusement,  and  are  in  no  mood  for  renewed 
effort  and  fresh  expenditure  of  force.  This  argument  is  so  convincing  that 
we  can  only  reply  by  saying:  It  would  be  more  decorous  to  employ  for 
this  purpose  any  other  thing  in  the  wide  world,  but  not  the  body  and  soul  of 
art.  We  shall  then  be  told,  however,  that,  if  we  do  not  employ  art  in  this 
manner,  it  must  perish  from  out  our  public  life;  i.  e.,  that  the  artist  will 
lose  the  means  of  living.  On  this  side  everything  is  lamentable,  indeed,  but 
candid,  genuine,  honest — civilized  corruption  and  modem  Christian  dulness. 

Does  not  this  fit  our  case?  The  artist  must  live.  Perhaps 
he  would  rather  play  noble,  elevating  plays,  but  the  public  does 
not  want  them.  "What  will  you?*'  says  the  syndicate.  "We 
have  put  great  plays  on  the  stage,  we  have  employed  the  best 
artists,  but  they  play  to  empty  houses;  the  people  do  not  want 
them,  the  American  public  is  not  educated  up  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  artistic  genius;  they  require  cheap  melodrama  and 
sentimental  trash."  We  have  here,  it  seems,  the  same  vicious  circle 
that  sociologists  complain  of  in  the  social  problems.  Some  say : 
"It  is  no  use  trying  to  chslnge  conditions,  if  human  nature  remains 
the  same ;  it  is  human  nature  that  must  be  changed  before  your 
proposed  change  in  conditions  will  do  any  good."  The  others 
maintain  that  it  is  environment  which  makes  character;  that  man, 
like  the  rest  of  nature,  is  the  result  of  causes,  and  that,  if  you 
change  the  causes  and  conditions  that  make  man,  his  character 
will  change  as  a  logical  result.  So  between  the  two  factions  we 
do  not  make  any  progress.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  art. 
Unless  we  give  to  the  people  what  they  want,  the  artist  cannot 
live;  and  unless  he  lives  and  prospers,  he  cannot  create  great 
works.  I  do  not  propose  to  solve  the  problem;  I  merely  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  problem  for  the  sociologist  to  consider;  that 
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there  is  a  chance  for  sociologist  and  artist  to  co-operate;  that 
the  social  and  the  artistic  problems  are  one 

So  long  [says  Wagner]  as — with  the  prevailing  character  of  public  life, 
and  the  necessity  it  lays  upon  the  theatrical  director  to  deal  with  the  public 
in  the  manner  of  a  clever  commercial  speculator — ^we  look  upon  a  theatrical 
institution  as  a  mere  means  for  the  circulation  of  money  and  the  production 
of  interest  upon  capital,  it  is  only  logical  that  we  should  hand  over  its 
direction — ^i.  e.,  its  exploitation — to  those  who  are  well  skilled  in  such  trans- 
actions; for  a  really  artistic  management,  and  just  such  a  one  as  should 
fulfil  the  original  purpose  of  the  theater,  would  be  but  poorly  fitted  to  ^rry 
out  the  modem  aim.  For  this  reason  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that,  if  the 
theater  is  at  all  to  answer  to  its  natural  lofty  mission,  it  must  be  completely 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  industrial  speculation.  Since  already  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  the  military  service,  is  no  longer  an  industrial  pursuit,  let 
us  begin  with  the  enfranchisement  of  public  art,  for,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
above,  it  is  to  it  that  we  must  assign  an  unspeakable  lofty  mission,  an 
immeasurably  weighty  influence  on  our  present  social  upheaval.  More  and 
better  than  a  decrepit  religion  to  which  the  spirit  of  public  intercourse  gives 
the  lie  direct;  more  effectually  and  impressively  than  an  incapable  statesman- 
ship which  has  long  since  lost  its  compass,  shall  the  ever-youthful  art, 
renewing  its  freshness  from  its  own  well-springs  and  the  noblest  spirit  of  the 
time,  give  to  the  passionate  stream  of  social  tumult — now  dashing  against 
rugged  precipices,  now  lost  in  shallow  swamps — ^a  fair  and  lofty  goal,  the 
goal  of  noble  manhood.  Is  it  your  real  object,  ye  honorable  statesmen,  con- 
fronted with  a  dreaded  social  overthrow,  to  graft  upon  this  mighty  change 
a  strong  and  living  pledge  of  future  nobler  customs?  Then  lend  us  all 
your  strength  to  give  back  art  unto  itself  and  to  its  lofty  mission. 


DISCUSSION 

GEORGE    WILLIS    COOKE,    WAKEFIELD,    MASS. 

In  ten  minutes  one  must  give  conclusions  and  not  reasons  for  those  con- 
clusions ;  therefore  he  must  speak  more  or  less  dogmatically ;  and  I  shall  for  that 
reason  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  phases  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
presented  to  ua. 

Art  does  not  begin  in  sexual  selection  and  in  none  of  its  forms  whatever 
has  it  in  that  way  been  created.  Art  is  the  result  of  the  play  instinct— of  the 
demand  for  expression,  because  the  whole  nervous  organization  of  man  re<iuires 
some  social  utterance  which  shall  be  harmonious  and  symmetric.  The  aesthetic 
sense  originated,  undoubtedly,  in  the  same  direction  from  the  same  cause,  not 
because  of  sexual  selection.  The  art  impulse  is  essentially  a  social  impulse. 
All  the  great  art  of  the  world  in  the  various  art  forms  has  been  of  the  nature 
of  social  expression  or  social  interpretation,  or  can  be  really  understood  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  interpretation.     If  you  study  the  primitive  clan. 
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you  discover  the  people  of  that  clan  beginning  with  the  dance.  And  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  harmony  of  step,  they  associate  the  voice  in  song,  repeating 
at  first  only  syllables  and  gradually  from  that  going  forward  to  the  expression  of 
communal  emotions.  This  enlarge  into  poetry  and  into  music.  And  these  are 
the  primary  arts — ^the  arts  especially  of  social  creation:  and  if  one  starts  from 
this  point  of  view  and  follows  art  to  the  present  time,  he  will  find  that  in  all 
phases  of  society,  from  the  clan  to  the  international  social  life  of  today,  art 
has  found  its  expression,  not  in  individual  genius,  but  in  the  social  demand  of  the 
people  whose  life  it  manifests.  And  social  changes  have  brought  about  changes 
in  art  creation.  I  think  if  one  puts  aside  the  established  convictions  in  regard 
to  art — ^what  might  be  called  the  art  prejudice — and  looks  at  the  subject  openly 
and  with  broad  mind,  he  will  discover  that  all  art  in  all  forms  has  been  essen- 
tially a  social  creation.  It  has  grown  out  of  those  common  emotions  and  con- 
victions of  a  people  which  have  demanded  some  form  of  expression  that  would 
appeal  to  the  whole  associative  life  of  the  people ;  and  the  result  of  such  study, 
it  seems  to  me,  might  lead  one  to  believe — and  in  this  I  know  that  I  entirely 
contradict  the  conventional  prejudice  in  regard  to  art — that  no  form  of  art  has 
ever  been  essentially  the  result  of  individual  genius  but  of  social  demands  for 
associative  expressions ;  and  what  leads  me — ^what  justifies  me  in  this  conclusion 
— is  that  all  forms  of  art  which  have  become  universal — every  art  creation  that 
has  appealed  to  the  universal  life  of  mankind,  has  underlying  it  some  great  social 
emotional  conviction  of  a  people  that  has  grown  up  and  shaped  itself  through 
succeeding  generations  until  it  has  become  the  social  possession  and  the  social 
interpretation  of  a  people.  And  then,  after  it  has  essentially  established  itself 
in  a  people's  life,  it  is  taken  up  by  him  whom  we  call  Homer,  or  by  Dante,  or  by 
Shakespeare,  or  by  Goethe.  Now  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  every  great  world- 
wide art,  without  exception,  has  voiced  not  Dante,  not  Homer,  not  Shakespeare, 
not  Goethe,  but,  growing  by  succeeding  changes,  change  upon  change  of  social 
conviction,  of  social  interpretation,  until  it  became  a  mythological  con- 
viction, a  conception  of  life,  the  idealizing  of  life,  the  shaping  of  life  into 
the  form  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  then  the  artist  with  a  brush  or  with 
a  pen  is  able  to  voice  what  the  people  have  come  to  believe,  what  essentially 
the  people  have  created.  That  is  the  basis  of  all  art  that  is  world-wide  in  its 
results  and  its  convictions,  and  I  believe  that  no  great  art  can  ever  possibly 
be  created  under  any  other  forms  than  social  ideals. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  Russian  people  have  a  great  art  as  contrasted 
with  the  American  people  is  not  that  they  are  in  a  revolutionary  stage,  but  that 
they  are  still  essentially  in  a  social  stage — in  a  communal  stage — where  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the  artist  voices  that  life  of  the 
people.  Now  in  America  we  have  no  great  art  because  we  have  a  great  com- 
merce— because  we  have  a  great  individualistic  form ;  and  the  building-up  of 
democracy  throws  down  all  possibility  of  art ;  not  because  democracy  is  essen- 
tially opposed  to  art,  but  because  the  artist  sets  out  with  the  conviction  which  is 
in  the  mind  of  every  artist  in  America  today,  that  he  has  to  voice  his  own 
emotions — that  what  he  speaks  for  isn't  the  life  of  his  time,  isn't  the  life  that 
has  been  created  through  succeeding  generations  of  conflict — ^but  he  aims  to 
voice  his  own  notions — his  own  emotions. 
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Now  look  at  the  poetry  of  America  today:  artistical  in  its  capacity  for 
elaboratinflT  the  art-form  in  poetry,  it  exceeds  any  poetry  that  the  world  has 
erer  known,  and  yet  how  completely  abortive  is  American  poetry,  because  all 
these  little  poetlings  are  not  speaking  for  America,  they  are  not  speaking  for 
any  American  condition,  they  are  not  speaking  for  any  high  conditions  of 
American  life  that  have  been  developing  through  successive  ages ;  they  are  only 
speaking  for  themselves.  And  so  long  as  we  have  in  America  no  social  conscious- 
ness of  American  life,  there  can  be  no  art-form  that  will  be  dynamic. 


paoFESSoa  lestes  f.  ward,  brown  university 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Professor  Poland  which  I  will  read  to  the 
society,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  regret  its  contents  along  with  myself. 
(Reads  letter.) 

I  am  especially  sorry  that  Professor  Poland  could  not  discuss  the  paper, 
because  he  would  have  done  so,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
professional  artist.  What  his  views  would  have  been  I  am  not  fully  informed, 
although  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  his  ideas  were  at  least  sympathetic.  Certainly  they  would  have  been 
enlightening. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  I  may  be  permitted — not  at  all  as  a  substitute  for 
Professor  Poland,  but  more  growing  out  of  the  presentation  of  the  paper  by 
Mrs.  Unger,  as  I  have  now  heard  it — even  after  having  read  it,  new  thoughts 
have  come  to  my  mind,  and  I  might  in  a  moment  or  two,  perhaps,  make  a 
suggestion  which  would  be  something  of  a  contribution,  not  claiming  any  right 
to  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  in  the  general  discussion. 

I  must,  of  course,  speak  entirely  from  the  sociological  view-point,  and  the  main 
thought  that  has  occurred  to  me  and  one  upon  which  I  have  been  reflecting 
considerably  of  late  is  this:  I  want  to  say  before  beginning,  though,  that  I  bow 
to  the  withering  criticism  of  Mrs.  Unger  upon  the  passages  of  my  works  which 
she  has  read  to  you,  and  that  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  defend  them.  On 
the  other  hand  I  am  going  to  see  whether  I,  even,  cannot  say  a  little  something 
on  her  side  of  the  matter. 

It  is  a  somewhat  general  sociological  principle  that  I  am  going  to  try  to 
present  to  you  in  a  word ;  and  I  might  formulate  it  in  these  words :  that  in 
almost  all  the  operations  of  mankind,  the  institutions  of  mankind  and  the  activi- 
ties of  mankind,  we  find  a  law  to  exist,  if  we  study  and  trace  any  of  them 
back  far  enough — a  law  or  principle  which  may  be  expressed  in  these  words: 
that  whereas  most  of  these  things  began  as  ends  there  has  been  a  universal 
tendency  for  them  to  be  converted  into  means.'  A  number  of  examples  occur 
to  me  even  now,  without  much  reflection.  If  we  take  architecture,  for  I  am  going 
to  pass  over  a  great  many  others  that  might  be  looked  upon  from  the  same  point  of 
view  to  illustrate  the  fact ;  but  passing  to  architecture,  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  traveled  at  all  about  this  world  that  architecture  primarily  was  a  fine  art  and  it 
has  become  a  useful  art  only  by  the  process  that  I  have  been  speaking  about — 
the  general  tendency  of  that  which  started  as  an  end  to  become  a  means. '  And 
if  you  travel  in  certain  countries  now :  you  need  not  go  off  of  this  continent  on 
which  you  live — ^travel  through  the  country  of  Mexico  as  I  have  myself,  and  you 
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will  see  them  prominently  standing  forth — ^the  only  great,  beautiful  architectural 
buildings  in  any  of  the  Mexican  towns  that  I  have  ever  Tisited  are  the  chuichet, 
gilded  and  adorned  and  furnished  with  all  the  attributes  of  fine  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture. The  human  habitations  are  awful ;  and  the  contrast  is  striking  to 
anyone  from  America — from  the  United  States  or  from  the  North.  But  without 
elaborating  that  which  all  of  you  can  see  much  more  of  than  anything  I  haTe 
said,  let  us  make  a  great  leap  and  consider  another  art — ^the  art  of  literature. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  I  might  go  back  and  repeat  what  is  well  known  to  all 
scholars,  that  poetry  preceded  prose  and  was  accompanied  with  music  and  the 
dance — as  Mr.  Cooke  has  said,  terpsichorean — but  passing  oyer  even  those  earlier 
phases  where  even  the  laws  were  written  not  in  rh]rme  but  in  poetry,  we  come 
down  to  modern  literature.'  Take  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France,  literature  was  a  fine  art — ^it  was 
nothing  else.  It  was  an  end.  It  was  largely  so  in  other  countries;  and  as  the 
center  or  the  van  of  civilization  advanced,  the  epoch  in  which  literature  was  an 
end  simply  moved  its  position  from  one  country  to  another.  What  is  literature 
today?  It  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  means,  and  the  only  object  in  the 
world  of  fine  writing  is  to  express  ideas.  We  admire  the  writings  of  a  Huxley 
simply  because  they  constitute  a  vehicle  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to 
express  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  age;  and  so  with  every  other  great  literary 
man  today.  He  is  of  no  particular  importance  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
except  as  he  is  more  capable  of  expressing  ideas  and  carrying  thought  from 
mind  to  mind  than  other  men  are.  Need  I  carry  it  any  farther?  Need  I 
refer  to  the  other  arts — for  example,  to  painting?  We  speak  of  the  declining 
arts— especially  of  sculpture.  Doubtless  they  are  declining,  and  my  implica- 
tion is  simply  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  become  means  and  insist  upon  being  ends 
in  themselves  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  But  there  is  demand  for  an  artiat 
like  Millet,  who  can  paint  an  "Angelus"  or  a  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  because  those 
paintings  carry  ideas — ^not  all  intellectual  ideas,  but  mental  ideas.  And  any 
great  art  today,  whether  it  be  painting,  sculpture,  or  any  other  kind  of  art,  that 
can  carry  emotions  or  carry  elevating  influences  through  society  will  be  in 
demand ;  and  that  kind  of  art  will  be  capable  of  subsisting,  of  surviving ;  all 
other  kinds  will  fail  under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I  was  trying  to 
think  if  there  was  another;  and  certainly  there  is,  as  Mrs.  Unger  has  said.  I 
cannot  speak  of  music.  She  can.  But  I  can  speak  of  the  drama,  because  every- 
body knows  what  that  is ;  and  of  fiction,  because  everybody  knows  what  the 
influence  of  that  is.  In  speaking  of  fiction  I  am  almost  going  back  to  what  I  said 
about  literature,  but  it  is  the  great  modern  renaissance  as  it  is  called — ^the  great 
realistic  drama  and  realistic  fiction ;  and  the  great  works,  if  there  are  any  today ; 
and  the  great  works  of  nearly  the  last  century — certainly  the  last  half-century — 
have  all  been  great,  or  recognized  as  such,  simply  because  they  are  what  Mrs. 
Unger  has  called  dynamic.  And  what  do  we  recognize  as  having  value  in  any 
great  work  of  fiction  or  in  any  great  drama  unless  it  is  some  social  power  to 
influence,  and  not  only  to  influence  but  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Viewed  in  this  light  then,  which  is  certainly  a  true  light,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  fine  arts  not  only  may  become,  but  in  a  great  degree  have  already  become,  a 
djmamic  factor  in  society. 
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Dl.     FKANKLIN      H.     SASGBNT,     PRESIDENT     AMESICAN      SOCIBTY     OF     DRAMATIC     ART, 

NSW    YORK 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  letter  read  a  moment  ago  as  though  it  had  been 
written  by  myself,  because  I  am  exactly  in  that  gentleman's  state  physically.  I 
am  here  only  in  the  spirit  I  could  not  keep  away,  because  the  subject  was  too 
mteresting,  too  important,  too  suggestive.  Important  because  it  is  a  subject 
which  is  so  ignored  by  scientific  minds,  and  it  is  the  one  subject  which  seems 
to  demand  scientific  men's  investigation  more  than  any  other  that  I  know  of. 
Those  subjects  drift  about— of  the  fine  arts — ^without  helm  and  without  captains, 
and  insurrection,  as  they  call  it,  of  impulse  and  conviction  and  sentiment  takes 
possession  in  place  of  pure  logic ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  an  artist,  I  should 
have  the  right  to  speak  for  the  artists  in  asking  those  minds — like  yours,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — ^that  are  needed  to  investigate  this  particular  subject. 

I  confess  that  at  the  outset  I  am  rather  perplexed  and  troubled  that  the  state 
of  degradation  which  I  am  told  the  art  of  this  country  is  in  has  not  been  proved 
by  anything  that  has  been  said  today.  We  have  had  statements;  we  have  had  a 
very  fine,  beautiful,  and  learned  exposition  of  the  Russian  and  German  state  of 
affairs ;  but  I  have  heard  nothing  which  has  proved  to  my  mind  that  the  art  of  this 
country  is  in  such  an  awful  state.  I  wish  to  have  that  proved  before  I  attempt  to 
speak  of  it  Visit  an  exhibition  such  as  I  did  the  other  day,  in  New  York,  and  go 
across  the  water  and  visit  the  great  technical  schools  in  France,  and  you  will 
find  here  more  ideas,  more  significance  in  painting,  and,  in  some  cases,  better 
technique  than  you  will  there.  I  may  be  going  beyond  my  province  as  an 
observer,  but  I  simply  wish  to  sound  my  voice  in  opposition  to  that  statement  I 
can  only  stand  up  boldly  in  defense  of  the  drama.  I  might  say  for  the  drama,  if 
the  fine  arts  are  in  that  awful  state  that  you  speak  of,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
country  in  which  that  art  exists.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  theater  and  drama  are 
merely  a  mirror  of  the  life  which  exists,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  against 
them  at  all,  you  are  also  speaking  against  the  life  which  it  reflects.  Until  you 
sociologists  can  form  plans  by  which  the  life  of  this  country  ceases  to  be  barbaric 
and  uncivilized ;  until  you  can  get  past  this  terrible  wail  of  money,  graft,  and  the 
like,  of  which  the  air  is  full,  you  will  find  the  plays  will  treat  of  the  things  which 
will  entertain  and  interest  people,  because  people  are  in  a  very  floating  state  of 
mind — not  able,  in  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  the  life  in  this  country,  to  settle 
down  and  have  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  looking  upon  plays  as  instruction, 
and  they  continue  to  go  to  the  plays  for  amusement,  and  will  continue  to  as 
long  as  the  country  is  as  young  as  it  is. 

I  felt  an  anxiety  that  was  not  fulfilled.  I  have  felt  and  desired  that  we 
should  find  some  fundamental  thing — something  that  we  could  stand  upon.  Now 
I  am  upon  a  foothold  and  know  where  I  belong  in  this  matter.  For  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  drama.  As  I  listened  I  jotted  down  a  few  headings.  I  felt  that  in 
tStkt  theater  the  audience,  aside  from  being  phonographs  and  cameras,  that  receive 
impressions  from  the  plate  and  from  the  actors  that  go  into  their  minds  and 
their  souls,  and  that  become  permanent  with  them — not  so  much,  perhaps,  but  to 
some  extent  like  the  experiences  we  have  in  real  life — aside  from  that,  I  said  to 
myself,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  audience  are  like  children  at  play,  they  are  like 
bystanders ;  their  enthusiasm,  their  listening  and  applause  as  the  play  goes  on. 
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show  that  they  are  taking  part.  In  short,  it  shows  that  it  is  a  higher  kinder- 
garten. People  have  tried  to  find  the  place  where  the  kindergarten  could  be 
carried  up  onto  a  higher  plane.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  that  in  the  theater.  It 
has  the  same  valuation.  It  isn't  a  thing  to  be  ignored,  as  most  speakers  on  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  fine  arts  attempt  to  do,  or  a  thing  to  be  patronized;  but, 
being  a  mirror  of  ourselves  and  of  the  lives  we  live,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  studied 
and  thought  about;  and  that  is  what  the  scientific  minds  have  not  done.  They 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  side  issue,  hardly  worth  the  trouble;  treated  as  a 
child  which  either  has  to  be  confined  in  the  room  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  at  all, 
put  in  the  comer  perhaps,  as  in  the  new  college  curriculum ;  or,  if  allowed  to  go 
out  and  play,  allowed  to  do  what  they  like  as  long  as  they  are  not  too  noisy 
and  do  not  interfere  with  their  elders,  which  is  the  idea  of  the  theater  as  it  is 
viewed  by  many  scientific  minds. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  interesting  point,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the  educative 
effect  of  the  theater,  and  it  is  the  educative  side  which  I  understood  was  to  be 
treated  of  especially  here.  The  point  is  this:  What  the  actor  gives  is  not  a 
complete  thing;  he  suggests  merely  what  the  auditor  or  spectator  completes. 
I  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  auditor  supplies  50  per  cent,  of  the 
imagination,  of  the  thought,  the  feeling  and  the  various  activities  of  the  faculties 
that  are  produced  when  the  play  is  going  on.  As  an  illustration  of  this — for  an 
illustration  seems  rather  necessary  to  prove  that — I  remember  how  years  ago  a 
very  famous  actor  went  on  in  a  part  requiring  great  pathos.  He  had  the  role 
to  play  of  a  very  pathetic  speaker.  He  gave  it  so  completely,  with  such  complete 
surrender,  that  he  broke  down,  his  voice  was  mournful  and  full  of  sobs,  and 
he  was  hardly  able  to  stagger  off  the  stage ;  and  everybody  laughed.  I  went  to 
him  and  said:  "When  you  go  on  next  time,  simply  suggest  that;  we  know  what 
the  motive  is ;  simply  suggest  it  and  let  us  do  the  rest"  He  did  as  directed  and 
went  through  it  with  intended  coldness  and  callousness,  giving  the  words  and 
just  the  suggestion  of  the  feeling;  and  the  audience  was  broken  down  with  sobs 
and  tears — showing  a  very  decided  fact,  that  in  that  case  the  audience  wanted 
to  supply  the  feeling  and  emotion,  but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  first  case 
because  it  was  all  accomplished  for  them,  which  they  resented. 

In  this  whole  matter,  whether  we  call  it  educative,  dynamic,  or  whatsoever 
words  you  may  use,  the  important  thing,  I  believe,  I  am  right  in  saying — not 
being  learned  as  an  educator,  perhaps — ^but  I  believe  that  it  is  the  feeling  we 
are  after  today.  It  isn't  merely  cramming  the  mind  with  facts,  but  arousing 
the  feeling  of  the  pupil.  Now,  in  what  way,  in  what  place,  can  it  be  done  so 
thoroughly,  what  school  is  it  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished  so  thoroughly,  as 
in  the  theater?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  "dramatic"  simply  means  a  new 
synonym  for  life ;  fhat  there  are  a  great  many  functions  at  which,  if  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  scientific  minds  would  look  into  them,  I  believe  you  would 
be  amazed :  how  the  great  majority  of  actors,  being  exceedingly  illiterate,  having 
no  breeding  or- education,  in  a  very  few  years  have  a  learning  and  scholarship, 
superior  at  times  to  that  of  people  who  have  been  through  college,  in  certain 
branches,  in  matters  of  history,  in  matters  of  literature  even,  and  in  yarioos 
other  studies.  They  learn  wonderfully  quickly,  like  children,  by  short-cuts ;  and  I 
believe  in  this  whole  educational  problem  there  are  short-cuts.     They  have  been 
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forced  to  learn  as  children  learn.  I  recall  at  this  moment  being  away  where 
there  was  a  professor  in  Brown  University,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  professor  of 
Greek — ^I  wont  say  how  many  years  ago,  because  you  might  recognize  him — 
who  was  consul  at  Athens.  I  called  to  see  him,  and  he  was  out.  There  came 
to  the  door  a  young  girl  who  talked  nothing  but  what  they  called  Greek,  and 
I  was  nonplused.  I  thought  I  knew  something  of  Greek;  I  had  been  taught 
it  in  college;  but  it  was  all  "Greek"  to  me.  A  little  girl,  the  consul's  child,  very 
young,  able  to  speak  only  certain  phrases,  came  toddling  along  and  asked  me  in 
a  childish  way  what  I  wanted,  and  I  spoke  to  her  in  English.  I  told  her  I 
wanted  to  see  so  and  so,  and  she  turned  to  the  girl  and  spoke  to  her  in  Greek — 
had  quite  a  lengthy  conversation  in  Greek;  and  then  she  came  back  to  me 
and  translated  what  she  said.  I  spoke  to  the  father  later,  and  he  said:  "I  have 
been  a  student  of  Greek  all  my  life,  and  this  child  has  been  a  few  months  in  this 
country,  and  she  is  able  to  talk  Greek  and  translate  it  to  me."  This  means  there 
is  a  method  of  learning  which  the  child  gets  which  by  the  college  process  we  do 
not  get. 

Speaking  of  Greek,  I  remember  that  I  was  a  very  bad  Greek  scholar;  my 
degree  coming  very  near  suffering  for  it ;  and  when  I  was  called  on  not  very 
long  after  to  put  on  a  Greek  play  at  Vassar,  in  getting  at  the  senti- 
ment, the  modes,  and  characterization  of  that  play,  I  found,  when  I  faced  the 
cast  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  prompting  them  in  Greek,  that  I  was  speaking 
to  them  in  Greek  words,  using  Greek  explanations;  that  the  language  to  me  was 
a  live  thing  which  I  understood  for  the  first  time ;  and  I  never  had  understood 
it  during  the  four  years  when  I  was  in  college. 

Now,  there  are  ways  of  learning,  and  the  actor  has  those  ways,  and  I  believe 
other  artists  find  those  ways ;  and  I  only  wish  there  could  be  founded  for  this 
work  of  the  theater  a  dramatic  science  as  well  as  a  dramatic  art. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  running  over  the  time.  I  want  to  say  only  a  very  few 
words  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  study,  the  greatest  book  of  all, 
is  the  book  of  life ;  and  that  is  so  much  ignored.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  scholarship  is  a  mistake.  It  has  no  living  value  to  us ;  we  cannot 
use  it,  and  it  never  ought  to  be  taken  up  unless  it  has  a  valuation — ^practical  use 
in  our  lives  that  we  can  put  it  to.  The  actor  learns  and  the  artist  learns  to 
study  from  life,  to  go  out  and  study  life,  to  study  the  character — all  the  faculties 
of  human  nature,  all  their  manifestations,  and  so  on ;  he  learns  a  great  deal  more, 
and  a  great  deal  more  quickly,  than  by  the  so-called  academic  method.  I  believe 
that  literature  should  be  and  can  be  taught  in  that  way.  There  again  I  am  out 
of  my  field.  Bui  I  cannot  see  why  literature  and  all  that  is  taught  in  rhetoric 
and  grammar  cannot  be  acquired  through  life-study  in  the  theater.  There  is  a 
peculiar  thing  which  is  not  recognized.  We  know  very  well  that  there  has  been 
a  revolution  from  the  old  mediaeval  style  to  the  development  of  the  individual 
power,  in  studying  individual  temperament  and  character.  In  the  theater  a  great 
deal  that  is  causing  some  of  the  prejudice,  and  statements  that  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  drama  today,  can  be  answered  by  this  peculiar  fact:  we  have 
passed  through,  or  we  have  partially  passed  through,  a  period,  but  we  have  hardly 
outgrown  the  mediaeval  period.  All  remember,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the 
so-called  stock  companies  were  purely  labor  guilds,  and  when  the  whole  process 
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of  production  and  plan  of  workmanship  were  by  pure  authority,  not  by  the  study 
of  the  individual  needs  or  abilities.  That  exists  today  to  a  certain  extent,  and  is 
partly  the  cause  of  any  weakness  that  may  exist  in  our  work.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  passing  now  rapidly  out  of  that,  and  realizing  that  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  that  is  the  great  thing  in  the  stage  as  well  as  in  every 
other  thing.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  «s  education  in  the  theater  and  for  the 
actor.  The  ideal  drama,  of  course,  is '  in  a  very  mixed  state.  We  have  all 
styles:  we  have  the  old-school  actor  brought  up  in  the  old  mediaeval  way;  we 
have  the  modem  actor  brought  up  in  an  original  way;  and  we  have  all  styles 
mixed  up  in  every  way  that  we  see.  We  don't  know  what  it  is  that  annoys  us, 
but  it  is  probable  they  are  like  a  mixture  of  colors  that  do  not  harmonize. 

I  think  this  poor  thing  which  is  generally  spoken  of  in  that  way,  the  poor 
child  called  the  drama,  cannot  be  treated  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by  spanking, 
by  being  sent  into  the  comer  as  a  poor,  miserable  thing  that  has  to  exist,  but 
will  have  the  honor  of  the  attention  and  thought  of  your  learned  scientists. 
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I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  read  Mrs.  Unger's  paper  in  advance  of  this 
meeting.  Moreover,  your  secretary  invited  me  to  present,  if  I  saw  fit,  a 
separate  and  independent  paper  upon  the  general  topic  of  this  session;  and  this 
is  what  I  have  prepared  to  do.  In  the  following  remarks  I  have  in  mind  the 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  primarily ;  but  the  case  is  with  them 
the  same  as  with  music  and  the  drama — which  have  just  been  more  particu- 
larly considered. 

Whether  the  fine  arts  have  any  power  for  good  must  depend  on  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  practiced,  and  the  ideals  they  embody.  The  fine  arts  are 
mainly  addressed  to  the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  Their  primary  function 
is  not  to  teach,  but  to  give  pleasure,  and  the  kind  of  pleasure  they  may  give 
will  correspond  with  the  motives  by  which  they  are  inspired,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  they  are  regarded.  It  follows  that  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts 
may  be  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  thus  whether  they  tend  to  advance  or  to  retard 
the  well-being  of  society  will  depend  on  their  quality. 

But  the  fine  arts  are  not  so  much  a  moving  force  as  a  result  of  moving 
forces,  since  they  are  necessarily  the  expression  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  produced.  Therefore  it  is  with  these  conditions 
that  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  primarily.  Where  people  have  artistic  apti- 
tudes, have  reached  a  high  plane  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  civil  life,  and  keep 
their  higher  interests  dominant,  they  naturally  produce  noble  art.  Where  such 
conditions  are  wanting  noble  art  is  impossible,  and  such  arts  as  may  be  pro- 
duced will  have  no  good  effect.  The  important  question  is,  then,  not  so  much 
how  to  utilize  the  fine  arts,  as  how  to  make  possible  their  existence  in  their 
best  forms,  and  how  to  bring  about  in  society  capacity  for  their  enjoyment — 
how  to  make  people  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  noble  art.  The  utility  of  the 
fine  arts  will  take  care  of  itself  under  right  conditions. 

With  all  that  is  admirable  in  our  civilization,  we  yet  appear  to  be  far  from 
realizing  such  conditions,  and  we  shall  not  accomplish  much  for  the  good  of 
society  through  the  agency  of  art  until  we  shall  have  laid  a  better  foundation. 
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We  are  going  too  fast  in  attempts  to  popularize  the  fine  arts  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  We  are  in  danger  of  encouraging  the  acceptance  of  specious  and 
spnrioos  art  instead  of  that  which  is  genuine.  Our  present  activity  in  lectur- 
ing, in  the  placing  of  works  of  art  in  schools,  in  the  multiplication  of  schools 
of  design  and  museums  of  art,  is  largely  ineffectual  for  good  because  it  lacks 
discrimination,  and  overlooks  the  'need  for  preliminary  efforts  to  prepare  the 
way  for  right  artistic  feeling.  This  activity  does  not  enough  regard  the  motives 
by  which  the  arts  are  inspired.  It  proceeds  too  much  on  the  notion  that  any 
kind  of  artistic  interest  will  be  salutary. 

I  believe  that  only  good  art  can  be  of  use  to  society,  and  good  art  is  that 
which  is  inspired  by  wholesome  conditions  and  high  ideals.  Therefore,  at  I 
have  said,  the  way  to  make  the  fine  afts  useful  to  society  is  first  to  bring  about 
conditions  out  of  which  good  art  can  come.  In  advance  of  this  all  efforts  to 
encourage  and  to  popularize  the  arts  will  be  futile  as  to  results  in  the  popular 
well-being.  In  advance  of  this  the  people  cannot  know  what  good  art  is.  The 
present  bewildering  confusion  of  thought  as  to  what  is  best  in  art  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  not  enough  recognized  and  made  the 
basis  of  judgment.  It  will  be  well,  then,  briefly  to  consider  by  what  means  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  something  to  bring  about  the  requisite  conditions. 

Without  enlarging  on  obvious  truisms  as  to  the  primary  necessity  for  right 
motives,  and  right  conduct  of  life,  as  the  only  basis  of  human  action,  and  the 
only  means  of  opening  the  mind  to  good  influences  of  any  kind,  I  may  say  that 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  better  conditions  must  consist  in  the 
inculcation  of  a  keener  sense  of  public  and  private  seemliness  in  our  surround- 
ings. So  long  as  the  approaches  to  our  cities  and  towns  are  made  unsightly 
by  the  dumping  of  refuse,  by  squalid  settlements,  and  by  a  slatternly  condition 
of  grounds  about  manufacturing  establishments;  so  long  as  offensive  advertise- 
ments are  flaunted  from  the  walls  of  houses,  and  along  entire  lines  of  railways ; 
and  so  long  as  streets  are  lined  with  pretentious  buildings  in  jangling  discord  of 
numberless  irrational  travesties  of  architectural  design,  there  can  be  little  hope 
for  much  popular  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  the  worth  of  beauty,  or  for 
sterling  artistic  production.  The  state  of  mind  which  makes  these  things  possi- 
ble is  incompatible  with  that  to  which  noble  art  appeals.  Eyes  habituated  to  such 
sights,  and  feelings  blunted  by  indifference  to  their  deformity,  must  be  incap- 
able of  responding  to  the  influences  of  good  art.  Few  of  us  escape  the  deaden- 
ing influence  of  the  appalling  sights  that  thus  disgrace  our  civilization. 

A  second  step  toward  the  creation  of  better  conditions  should  consist,  I 
think,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  by  observation  of  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  of  good  works  of  art  where  such  works  are  accessible.  The  discrimi- 
nation necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  best  will  come  through  observation  and 
comparison,  if  we  study  in  a  right  spirit;  for,  though  the  best  in  art  and  in 
nature  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  it  is  one  in  essential  character,  and 
that  character  becomes  discernible  through  the  habitual  effort  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad. 

Nothing  conduces  so  effectively  to  this  culture  as  the  practice  of  drawing, 
if  it  be  steadily  directed  to  this  end.  I  would  therefore  make  drawing,  not  for 
its  utility  for  mechanical  or  industrial  ends,  or  with  a  view  to  any  kind  of 
artistic  production,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  apprehension  of  beauty,  a  very  consider^ 
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able  part  of  the  school  training  of  youth.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  regard  any 
school  programme  as  seriously  defective  which  does  not  include  this  most 
humanizing  exercise. 

A  further  prerequisite  for  conditions  favorable  to  the  existence  of  art  from 
which  salutary  influence  can  proceed  is  a  constant  and  unqualified  aspiration  for 
excellence.  All  good  art  is  based  on  good  craftsmanship  in  best  materials — on 
fitness  for  use  and  endurance  in  architecture,  and  on  best  possible  carving,  and 
drawing  and  painting,  in  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts.  Without  such  conditions 
it  is  impossible  for  a  people  .to  produce  any  fine  art  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  prevail  will  it  be  possible  for  the  best 
art  to  have  any  salutary  social  influence.  Mere  contact  with  even  the  noblest 
art  counts  for  little  where  a  people's  engrossing  interests  lie  in  other  directions, 
as  is  abundantly  shown  at  the  present  time  in  those  European  countries  which 
have  the  richest  inheritance  in  noble  works  of  art. 

The  great  obstacle  to  a  general  prevalence  of  the  finer  influences  of  art 
among  us,  and  the  chief  cause  of  popular  indifference  to  the  unsightliness  of  our 
surroundings,  lie  in  our  excessive  material  ambitions  and  activities.  People 
always  succeed  best  in  those  things  for  which  they  care  most.  If  we  consider 
what  the  great  American  people  at  present  care  most  for,  we  shall  hardly  find 
that  it  is  for  those  things  which  make  for  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
beauty.  It  is  very  clear,  on  every  hand,  that  mechanical,  commercial,  and  even 
scientific  ends,  with  a  primary  view  to  material  profit,  and  material  comfort 
and  convenience,  are  what  now  mainly  animate  our  activities  to  a  degree  that  is 
incompatible  with  openness  to  the  finer  influences  of  beauty.  Whatever  aspira- 
tions for  better  things  there  may  be  are,  with  the  grx^eat  majority  of  people,  so 
subordinated  to  these  material  interests  that  they  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  prevailing  trend  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  aspect  of  every  thriving  American  city  affords  abundant  confirmation 
of  this.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  appalling  aspect  of  the  city  of  New  York 
at  the  present  moment,  as  one  views  it  in  passing  through  the  East  River.  Yet 
New  York  is  our  chief  artistic  center.  She  has  her  great  Central  Park,  she 
spends  many  millions  of  dollars  on  ornate  public  and  private  buildings,  she  has 
a  great  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of 
music  and  the  drama.  But  for  how  little  good  do  these  things  count  in  the 
general  make-up  of  the  metropolis — which  as  a  whole  is  hideous  beyond  any 
power  of  words  to  describe  I  There  never  was  before  in  the  world  a  great  city 
of  such  appalling  aspect. 

I  would  not  draw  an  exaggerated  picture,  and  I  take  no  pessimistic  view. 
I  believe  that  things  are  coming  out  right  in  the  end.  Nor  would  I  imply  that 
no  signs  of  better  things  are  discernible,  that  no  excellence  of  achievement  is 
manifest  in  contemporaneous  art,  or  that  no  good  influence  now  goes  forth  from 
this  art.  Much  less  would  I  deny  that  fine  aptitudes  for  artistic  enjoyment  and 
artistic  production  are  latent  in  the  modem  world  and  in  the  American  people. 
But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  artistic  aspirations,  artistic  abilityi 
and  the  good  influences  on  society  which  they  should  exert,  are  heavily  handi- 
capped by  present  conditions.  And  it  is  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  should  deeply  concern  the  American  Sociological  Society,  and  every  modem 
community. 
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SOCIAL  MIND  IN  GENERAL 

Mind  is  an  organic  whole  made  up  of  co-operating  individu- 
alities, in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  music  of  an  orchestra 
is  made  up  of  divergent  but  related  sounds.  No  one  would  think 
it  necessary  or  reasonable  to  divide  the  music  into  two  kinds — 
that  made  by  the  whole  and  that  of  particular  instruments;  and 
no  more  are  there  two  kinds  of  mind — ^the  social  mind  and  the 
individual  mind.  When  we  study  the  social  mind,  we  merely 
fix  our  attention  on  larger  aspects  and  relations,  rather  than  on 
the  narrower  ones  of  ordinary  psychol(^;y. 

The  view  that  all  mind  hangs  together  in  a  vital  whole,  from 
which  the  individual  is  never  really  separate,  flows  naturally  from 
our  growing  knowledge  of  heredity  and  suggestion,  which  makes 
it  increasingly  clear  that  every  thought  we  have  is  linked  with 
the  thought  of  our  ancestors  and  associates,  and  through  them 
with  that  of  society  at  large.  It  is  also  the  only  view  consistent 
with  the  general  standpoint  of  modern  science,  which  admits 
nothing  isolate  in  nature. 

The  imity  of  the  social  mind  consists,  not  in  agreement,  but 
in  organization,  in  the  fact  of  reciprocal  influence  or  causation 
among  its  parts,  by  virtue  of  which  everything  that  takes  place  in 
it  is  connected  with  everything  else,  and  so  is  an  outcome  of  the 
whole.  Whether,  like  the  orchestra,  it  gives  forth  harmony  may 
be  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  that  its  sound,  pleasing  or  otherwise, 
is  the  expression  of  a  vital  co-operation,  cannot  well  be  denied. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  ASPECTS  OF  CONSaOUSNESS 

In  the  social  mind  we  may  distinguish — very  roughly,  of 
course — conscious  and  unconscious  relations.  The  unconscious 
are  those  of  which  we  are  not  aware;  which,  in  one  way  or 
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another  escape  our  notice.  A  great  part  of  the  influences  at 
work  upon  us  are  of  this  character.  Our  language,  our  mechani- 
cal arts,  our  government  and  other  institutions  we  derive  chiefly 
from  people  to  whom  we  are  but  indirectly  and  unconsciously 
related.  The  larger  movements  of  society — ^the  progress  and 
decadence  of  nations,  institutions  and  races — ^have  seldom  been 
a  matter  of  consciousness  until  they  were  past.  And  although 
the  growth  of  social  consciousness  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fact  of 
history,  it  has  still  but  a  narrow  and  fallible  grasp  of  human  life. 

Social  consciousness,  or  awareness  of  society,  is  inseparable 
from  self-consciousness,  because  we  can  hardly  think  of  ourselves 
excepting  with  reference  to  a  social  group  of  some  sort,  nor  of 
the  group  except  with  reference  to  ourselves.  The  two  things 
go  together,  and  what  we  are  really  aware  of  is  a  more  or  less 
complex  personal  or  social  whole,  of  which  now  the  particular, 
now  the  general  aspect  is  emphasized. 

In  general,  then,  most  of  our  reflective  consciousness— of  our 
wide-awake  state  of  mind — is  social  consciousness,  because  a 
sense  of  our  relation  to  other  persons,  or  of  other  persons  to  one 
another,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Self  and  society  are 
twin-bom,  and  we  know  one  as  immediately  as  we  know  the  other. 

This  view,  which  seems  to  me  quite  simple  and  in  accord  with 
common-sense,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  view  most 
commonly  held.  Psycholc^ists,  and  even  sociologists,  are  still 
much  infected  with  the  idea  that  self -consciousness  is  in  some 
way  primary,  and  antecedent  to  social  consciousness,  which 
must  be  derived  by  some  recondite  process  of  combination  or 
elimination.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  give  some  further  expo- 
sition of  it,  based  in  part  on  first-hand  observation — ^too  detailed 
for  this  paper — of  the  growth  of  social  ideas  in  children. 

Descartes  is,  I  take  it,  the  best-known  exponent  of  the  trar 
ditional  view  regarding  the  primacy  of  self-consciousness. 
Seeking  an  unquestionable  basis  for  philosophy,  he  thought  that 
he  found  it  in  the  proposition,  "I  think,  therefore  I  am"  (Cogito, 
ergo  sum).  This  seemed  to  him  inevitable,  though  all  else  might 
be  illusion. 
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I  observed  [he  sa3rs]  that,  whilst  I  thus  wished  to  think  that  all  was 
false,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I,  who  thus  thought,  should  be  some- 
what; and  as  I  observed  that  this  truth,  /  think,  hence  I  am,  was  so  certain 
and  of  such  evidence  that  no  ground  of  doubt,  however  extravagant,  could 
be  alleged  by  the  skeptics  capable  of  shaking  it,  I  concluded  that  I  might, 
without  scruple,  accept  it  as  the  first  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  which  I 
was  in  search. 

From  our  point  of  view  this  statement  is  unsatisfactory  in 
two  essential  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  imply  that 
"r'-consciousness  is  a  part  of  all  consciousness,  when,  in  fact,  it 
belongs  only  to  a  rather  advanced  stage  of  development.  In  the 
second  it  is  one-sided  or  "individualistic"  in  asserting  the  per- 
sonal or  "r'-aspect  of  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
social   or  "we"-aspect,  which  is  equally  original  with  it. 

Introspection  is  essential  to  psychological  or  social  insight, 
but  the  introspection  of  Descartes  was,  in  this  instance,  a  limited, 
almost  abnormal,  sort  of  introspection — ^that  of  a  self-absorbed 
philosopher  doing  his  best  to  isolate  himself  from  other  people, 
and  from  all  simple  and  natural  conditions  of  life.  The  mind 
into  which  he  looked  was  in  a  highly  technical  state,  not  likely  to 
give  him  a  just  view  of  human  consciousness  in  general. 

Introspection  is  of  a  larger  sort  in  our  day.  There  is  a  world 
of  things  in  the  mind  worth  looking  at,  and  the  modern  psycholo- 
gist, instead  of  fixing  his  attention  wholly  on  an  extreme  form 
of  speculative  self-consciousness,  puts  his  mind  through  an  infi- 
nite of  variety  of  experiences — intellectual  and  emotional,  simple 
and  complex,  normal  and  abnormal,  sociable  and  private — record- 
ing in  each  case  what  he  sees  in  it.  He  does  this  by  subjecting  it 
to  suggestions  or  incitements  of  various  kinds,  which  awaken  the 
activities  he  desires  to  study. 

In  particular  he  does  it  largely  by  what  may  be  called  sytn- 
pathetic  introspection,  putting  himself  into  intimate  contact  with 
various  sorts  of  persons  and  allowing  them  to  awake  in  himself 
a  life  similar  to  their  own,  which  he  afterward,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  recalls  and  describes.  In  this  way  he  is  more  or  less  able 
to  understand — always  by  introspection — children,  idiots,  crimi- 
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nals,  rich  and  poor,  conservative  and  radical — ^any  phase  of 
human  nature  not  wholly  alien  to  his  own. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  principal  method  of  the  social 
psychologist. 

One  thing  which  this  broader  introspection  reveals  is  that 
the  "F'-consciousness  does  not  explicitly  appear  until  the  child  is 
about  two  years  old,  and  that,  when  it  does  appear,  it  comes  in 
inseparable  conjunction  with  the  consciousness  of  other  persons 
and  of  those  relations  which  make  up  a  social  group.  It  is,  in 
fact,  simply  one  phase  of  a  body  of  personal  thought  which  is 
self-consciousness  in  one  aspect  and  social  consciousness  in 
another. 

The  mental  experience  of  a  new-bom  child  is  probably  a 
mere  stream  of  impressions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  individual 
in  being  differentiated  from  any  other  stream,  or  as  social,  in 
being  an  undoubted  product  of  inheritance  and  suggestion  from 
human  life  at  large;  but  is  not  aware  either  of  itself  or  of  society. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  mind  begins  to  discriminate  personal 
impressions  and  to  become  both  naively  self-conscious  and 
naively  conscious  of  society;  that  is,  the  child  is  aware,  in  an 
unreflective  way,  of  a  group  and  of  his  own  special  relation  to 
it.  He  does  not  say  "I,"  nor  does  he  name  his  mother,  his  sister, 
or  his  nurse;  but  he  has  images  and  feelings  out  of  which  these 
ideas  will  grow.  Later  comes  the  more  reflective  consciousness 
which  names  both  himself  and  other  people  and  brings  a  fuller 
perception  of  the  relations  which  constitute  the  social  unity  of 
this  small  world. 

And  so  on  to  the  most  elaborate  phases  of  self-consciousness 
and  social  consciousness,  to  the  metaphysician  pondering  the  ego, 
or  the  sociologist  meditating  on  the  social  organism.     Self  and 

society  go  together,  as  phases  of  a  common  whole.    I  am  aware 

« 

of  the  social  groups  in  which  I  live  as  immediately  and  authenti- 
cally as  I  am  aware  of  myself;  and  Descartes  might  have  said 
"you  think"  or  "we  think,"  cogitas  or  cogitamus,  on  as  good 
grounds  as  he  said  cogito.  I  have  explained  this  point  of  view 
more  fully  in  "Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,"  New 
York,  1902. 
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Buty  it  may  be  said,  this  very  consciousness  that  you  are  con- 
sidering is,  after  all,  located  in  a  particular  person,  and  so  are 
all  similar  consciousnesses,  so  that  what  we  see,  if  we  take  an 
objective  view  of  the  matter,  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  individu- 
alities,  however  social  those  individualities  may  be.  Common- 
sense,  most  people  think,  assures  us  that  the  separate  person  i^ 
the  primary  fact  of  life. 

If  so,  it  is  because  common-sense  has  been  trained  by  custom 
to  look  at  one  aspect  of  things  and  not  another.  Common-sense, 
moderately  informed,  assures  us  that  the  individual  has  his  being 
(Mily  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  What  does  not  come  by  heredity 
comes  by  communication  and  intercourse;  and  the  more  closely 
we  look,  the  more  apparent  it  is  that  separateness  is  an  illusion 
of  the  eye  and  community  the  inner  truth.  "Social  organism"— 
using  the  term  in  no  technical  sense,  but  merely  to  mean  a  vital 
unity  in  human  life — is  a  fact  as  obvious  to  enlightened  common- 
sense  as  individuality. 

There  is,  then,  no  mystery  about  social  consciousness.  The 
view  that  there  is  something  recondite  about  it,  and  that  it  must 
be  dug  for  with  metaphysics  and  drawn  forth  from  the  depths 
of  speculation,  springs  from  a  failure  to  grasp  adequately  the 
social  nature  of  all  higher  consciousness.  What  we  need  in  this 
connection  is  only  a  better  seeing  and  understanding  of  rather 
ordinary  and  familiar  facts. 

PUBLIC  OPINION 

We  may  find  social  consciousness  either  in  a  particular  mind 
or  as  a  co-operative  activity  of  many  minds.  The  social  ideas 
that  I  have  are  closely  connected  with  those  that  other  people 
have,  and  act  and  react  upon  them  to  form  a  whole.  This  gives 
us  public  opinion,  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  group  state  of  mind 
of  which  the  group  is  more  or  less  distinctly  aware.  The  unity 
of  public  opinion,  like  all  vital  unity,  is  not  one  of  uniformity, 
but  of  organization,  of  interaction  and  mutual  influence.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  underljring  likeness  of  nature  is  necessary  in 
order  that  minds  may  influence  one  another  and  so  co-operate  in 
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forming  a  vital  whole,  but  identity,  even  in  the  simplest  process, 
is  unnecessary  and  probably  impossible. 

The  consciousness  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
example,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  common  views,  if  there 
are  any,  shared  by  its  members,  but  embraces  the  whole  con- 
sciousness of  every  member,  so  far  as  this  deals  with  the  activity 
of  the  House.  It  would  be  a  poor  conception  of  the  whole  which 
left  out  the  opposition,  or  even  cMie  dissentient  individual. 

That  all  minds  are  different  is  a  condition,  not  an  obstacle, 
of  that  unity  that  consists  in  a  differentiated  and  co-operative  life. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  individual 
and  collective  aspects  of  social  consciousness :  Some  of  us  possess 
a  good  many  books  relating  to  social  questions  of  the  day.  Each 
of  these  bodes,  considered  by  itself,  is  the  expression  of  a  par- 
ticular social  consciousness :  the  author  has  cleared  up  his  ideas 
as  well  as  he  can  and  printed  them.  But  a  library  of  such  books 
expresses  social  consciousness  in  a  larger  sense;  it  speaks  for 
the  epoch.  And  certainly  no  one  who  reads  the  hocks  will  doubt 
that  they  form  a  whole,  whatever  their  differences.  The  radical 
and  the  reactionist  are  clearly  part  of  the  same  general  situation. 

A  group  "makes  up  its  mind"  in  very  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  an  individual  makes  up  his  mind.  The  latter  must  give 
time  and  attention  to  the  matter;  he  must  search  his  conscious- 
ness for  pertinent  ideas  and  sentiments,  bring  them  together,  and 
work  them  into  a  whole,  before  he  knows  what  his  real  thought 
about  it  is.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  the  same  thing  must  take 
place,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  Each  individual  must  make  up  his 
mind  as  before,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  to  deal,  not  only  with 
what  was  already  in  his  thought  or  memory,  but  with  fresh  ideas 
that  flow  in  from  others  whose  minds  are  also  aroused.  Every- 
one who  has  any  fact,  or  thought,  or  feeling  which  he  thinks  is 
unknown  or  insufficiently  regarded  by  others,  tries  to  impart  it; 
and  thus  not  one  mind  only,  but  all  minds,  are  searched  for  per- 
tinent material  which  is  poured  into  the  general  stream  of 
thought  for  each  one  to  use  as  he  can.  In  this  manner  the  minds 
in  a  communicating  group  become  one  mind,  a  single  organic 
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whole.    Their  unity  is  not  one  of  identity,  but  of  life  and  action — 
a  crystallization  of  diverse  but  related  ideas. 

There  may  be  quite  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  there 
was  before,  but  the  differences  now  existing  are  comparatively 
intelligent  and  stable.  People  know  what  they  really  think  about 
the  matter,  and  what  other  people  think.  Measures,  platforms, 
candidates,  creeds,  and  other  symbols  have  been  produced  which 
serve  to  express  and  assist  co-operation  and  to  define  opposition. 
There  has  come  to  be  a  relatively  complete  organization  of 
thought  to  which  each  individual  or  group  contributes  in  its  own 
peculiar  way. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  United  States 
regarding  slavery  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  No  general 
agreement  had  been  reached,  but  the  popular  mind  had  become 
organized  with  reference  to  this  matter.  It  had  been  turned 
over  ajid  regarded  from  all  points  of  view  by  all  parts  of  the 
community,  until  a  certain  ripeness  regarding  it  had  been 
reached,  revealing  in  this  case  a  radical  conflict  of  thought  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  much  local  diversity  in  both  sec- 
tions. 

One  who  would  understand  public  opinion  should  distinguish 
clearly  between  a  true  or  mature  opinion  and  a  popular  impres- 
sion. The  former  requires  earnest  attention  and  discussion  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  when  reached  is  significant,  even  if  mis- 
taken. It  rarely  exists  regarding  matters  of  temporary  interest, 
and  current  talk  or  print  is  a  most  uncertain  index  of  it.  A  popu- 
lar impression,  on  the  other  hand,  is  facile,  shallow,  transient, 
with  that  fickleness  and  blatancy  that  used  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
popular  mind  in  general.  It  is  analogous  to  the  unconsidered 
views  and  utterances  of  an  individual,  and  the  more  one  studies 
it,  the  less  seriously  he  will  take  it.  It  may  happen  that  ninety- 
nine  men  in  a  hundred  hold  opinions  today  contradictory  of  those 
they  will  hold  a  month  hence — ^partly  because  they  have  not  yet 
searched  their  own  minds,  partly  because  the  few  who  have  really 
significant  and  well-grounded  ideas  have  not  had  time  to  impress 
them  upon  the  rest. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  combine  a  very  slight  regard 
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for  most  of  what  passes  for  public  opinion  with  much  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  an  aroused,  mature,  organic  social  judgment. 

SOCIAL  WILL 

Social  will  differs  from  public  opinion  only  in  implying  a 
more  continuous  and  efficient  organization.  It  is  merely  public 
opinion  become  an  effective  guide  to  social  development. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  development  of  the  past  has  been 
mostly  blind  and  without  human  intention.  Any  page  of  history 
shows  that  men  have  been  unable  to  foresee,  much  less  to  con- 
trol, the  larger  movements  of  life.  There  have  been  seers,  but  they 
have  seen  principles  rather  than  processes,  and  have  almost 
never  been  men  of  immediate  sway.  Statesmen  have  lived  in  the 
present,  having  no  purpose  beyond  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
own  country,  their  order,  or  their  family.  Such  partial  excep- 
tions as  the  framing  of  the  American  Constitution  by  the  light 
of  history  and  philosophy,  and  with  some  prevision  of  its  actual 
working,  are  confined  to  recent  times  and  excite  a  special  wonder. 
Will  has  been  alive  only  in  details,  in  the  smaller  courses  of 
life,  while  the  larger  structure  and  movement  has  been  sub- 
ccMiscious,  erratic,  and  wasteful.  The  very  idea  of  progress,  of 
orderly  development  on  a  great  scale,  is  of  recent  origin  and 
diffusion. 

At  the  present  day,  also,  social  phonomena  of  a  large  sort  are 
for  the  most  part  not  willed  at  all,  but  are  the  unforseen  result 
of  diverse  and  partial  endeavors.  It  is  seldom  that  any  large  plan 
of  social  action  is  intelligently  drawn  up  and  followed  out.  Each 
interest  works  along  in  a  somewhat  blind  and  selfish  manner, 
grasping,  fighting,  and  groping.  As  regards  general  ends  most 
of  the  energy  is  wasted;  and  yet  a  sort  of  advance  takes  place, 
more  like  the  surging  of  a  throng  than  the  orderly  movement  of 
troops.  Who  can  pretend  that  the  American  people,  for  example, 
are  guided  by  any  clear  and  rational  plan  in  their  economic,  social, 
and  religious  development?  They  have  glimpses  and  impulses, 
but  hardly  a  will,  except  on  a  few  matters  of  near  and  urgent 
interest- 
In  the  same  way  the  ills  that  afflict  society  are  seldom  willed 
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by  any  one  or  any  group,  but  are  by-products  of  acts  of  will 
having  other  objects :  they  are  done,  as  someone  has  said,  rather 
with  the  elbows  than  with  the  fists.  There  is  surprisingly  little 
ill  intent,  and  the  more  one  looks  into  wrong-doing,  the  less  he 
finds  of  that  vivid  chiaroscuro  of  conscious  goodness  and  badness 
his  childish  teaching  has  led  him  to  expect. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  conspicuous  evil  like  the  sweating  sys- 
tem in  the  garment  trades  of  New  York  and  London.  Here  are 
people,  largely  women  and  children,  forced  to  work  twelve,  four- 
teen, sometimes  sixteen,  hours  a  day,  in  the  midst  of  dirt,  bad 
air,  and  contagion,  suffering  the  destruction  of  home  life  and 
decent  nurture;  and  all  for  a  wage  insufficient  to  buy  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  But  if  one  looks  for  sin  dark  enough  to  cast 
such  a  shadow,  he  will  scarcely  find  it.  The  "sweater"  or  immedi- 
ate employer,  to  whom  he  first  turns,  is  commonly  himself  a 
workman,  not  much  raised  above  the  rest  and  making  but  little 
profit  on  his  transactions.  Beyond  him  is  the  large  dealer, 
usually  a  well-intentioned  man  quite  willing  that  things  should 
be  better,  if  they  can  be  made  so  without  too  much  trouble  or 
pecuniary  loss  to  himself.  He  is  only  doing  what  others  do  and 
what,  in  his  view,  the  conditions  of  trade  require.  And  so  on; 
the  closer  one  gets  to  the  facts,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  nowhere 
is  the  indubitable  wickedness  our  feelings  have  pictured.  It  is 
quite  the  same  with  political  corruption  and  the  venal  alliance 
between  wealth  and  party  management.  The  men  who  control 
wealthy  interests  are  probably  no  worse  intentioned  than  the  rest 
of  us ;  they  only  do  what  they  think  they  are  forced  to  do  in  order 
to  hold  their  own.  And  so  with  the  politician:  he  finds  that 
others  are  selling  their  power,  and  easily  comes  to  think  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  In  truth  the  consciously,  flagrantly  wicked 
man  is,  and  perhaps  always  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  fiction 
of  denunciation.  The  psychologist  will  hardly  find  him,  but  will 
feel  that  most  sorts  of  badness  are  easily  comprehensible,  and 
will  perhaps  agree  with  Goethe  that  he  never  heard  of  a  crime 
which  he  might  not  himself  have  committed.^ 

^I  have  not  space  to  show  at  length  that  this  view  does  not  impair  the 
righteousness  of  blame  and  punishment ;  the  reader  will  perhaps  think  it  out  for 
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iV ^    :'^  In  all  such  cases  thei first  requisite  is  to  create  a^jocial^con- 

3tA^  sciousness — ^that  is  to  say,  a  definite  awareness,  not  only  of  the 
evils  themselves,  but  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  depend 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  redressed.  This  will 
open  the  way  for  an  effective  public  opinion,  a  social  conscience, 
a  social  will.  Those  having  power  in  the  matter  will  find  a  fairly 
definite  course  of  right  marked  out  for  them,  and  will  not  be 
inclined— or,  if  inclined,  will  not  be  permitted — ^to  depart  much 
from  it. 

Thus  it  is  not  bad,  will,  but  lack  of  will,  that  is  mainly  the 
cause  of  evil  things ;  they  exist  outside  the  sphere  of  choice.  We 
lack  rational  self-direction,  and  suffer  not  so  much  from  our  sins 
— dark  as  those  may  be — as  from  our  blindness,  weakness,  and 
confusion. 

It  is  true,  then,  as  socialists  tell  us,  that  the  need  of  society 
is  rational  organization,  a  more  effectual  social  will.  But  we  i 
shall  not  agree  with  the  narowness  of  this  or  of  any  other  sect 
as  to  the  kind  of  organization  that  is  to  be  sought.  The  true  will 
of  society  is  not  concentrated  in  the  government  or  any  othiM^ 
single  agent,  but  works  itself  out  through  many^  instruments,  l  It 
would  simplify  matters,  no  doubt,  if  a  single,  definite,  and  coercive 
institution,  like  the  socialist  state,  could  embrace  and  execute  all 
right  purposes;  but  I  doubt  whether  life  can  be  organized* in 
that  way. 

The  real  ground  for  expecting  a  more  rational  existence  ajid 
jn        growth  is  in  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
process  as  a  whole,  not,  peculiarly,  in  the  greater  activity  of 
government. 

In  every  province  of  life  a  multiform  social  knowledge  is 
arising  and,  mingling  with  the  moral  impulse,  is  forming  a  sys- 
tem of  rational  ideals  which,  through  leadership  and  emulation, 
gradually  work  their  way  into  practice. 

himself.  Men  are  justly  praised  or  blamed  in  order  to  support  or  discredit  the 
ideals  they  stand  for.  It  matters  little  whether  their  sins  and  virtues  are  consdous 
or  not  As  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of  conscious  wickedness,  note 
that  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  is  divided  against  himself,  hence 
weak  and  unlikely  to  carry  out  a  sustained  policy.  The  most  efficient  badness  it 
based  on  a  quiet  conscience. 
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The  striving  of  our  democracy  toward  clearer  consciousness  is 
too  evident  to  escape  any  observer.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
place  now  taken  in  our  universities  by  history,  economics,  politi- 
cal science,  sociol(^;y,  statistics,  and  the  like,  with  the  attention 
given  them,  say,  in  1875,  when,  in  fact,  some  of  these  studies  had 
no  place  at  all.  Or  consider  the  multiplication,  since  the  same 
date,  of  government  bureaus — federal,  state,  and  local — whose  / 
main  function  is  to  collect,  arrange,  and  disseminate  social  knowl-  - 
edge.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  governments  are  becoming, 
more  and  more,  vast  laboratories  of  social  science.  Gjnsider 
also  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  seriously  devoted  to 
these  subjects.  No  doubt  much  of  this  work  is  feverish  and 
shallow,  but  this  is  incidental  to  all  rapid  change.  There  is,  on 
the  whole,  nothing  more  certain  or  more  hopeful  than  the  advance 
in  the  larger  self-knowledge  of  mankind 

Ideals  for  the  betterment  of  hunian  life  are  products  of  con- 
structive imagination,  incited  by  sentiment  and  informed  by 
knowledge.  In  the  past  the  sentiment  has  mostly  been  undisci- 
plined and  the  knowledge  deficient.  A  study  of  the  ideals  and 
programmes  that  have  had  most  popular  acceptance  even  in  recent 
years  makes  it  appear  that  our  state  of  mind  regarding  society  is 
still  much  like  that  which  prevailed  regarding  the  natural  world 
when  men  sought  the  philosopher's  stone  and  thp  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth.  A  vast  amount  of  energy  is  wasted,  or  nearly 
wasted,  in  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  advocacy  of  special 
schemes — single-tax,  prohibition,  state-socialism,  and  the  like — 
each  of  which  is  imagined  by  its  adherents  to  be  the  key  to  millen- 
nial conditions. 

Every  year,  however,  makes  converts  to  the  truth  that  no 
isolated  scheme  can  be  a  good  scheme,  and  that  real  progress 
must  be  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  Those  who  see  only  one 
thing  can  never  see  that  truly,  and  so  work  in  a  superficial  and 
mistaken  manner. 

Idealism  ought  to  be  organic;  that  is  to  say,  each  particular 
ideal  ought  to  be  formed  and  pursued  in  subordination  to  a  sys- 
tem of  ideals  based  on  knowledge  and  good  sense.  The  idealist, 
while  putting  a  special  enthusiasm  into  his  own  work,  should  have  a 
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general  understajiding"  also  of  every  good  work,  and  of  the  whole 
to  which  all  contribute.  For  him  to  imagine  that  his  is  the  only 
work  worth  doing  is  as  unfortunate  as  for  the  captain  of  a  com- 
pany to  imagine  that  he  is  conducting  the  whole  campaign;  Other 
things  equal,  the  most  effective  idealists  are  those  who  are  most 
sane — ^who  have  a  sense  for  the  complication,  the  interdepend- 
ence, and  the  inertia  of  human  conditions. 

The  rise  of  a  social  will  means  the  substitution  of  conscious- 
ness for  mechanism,  of  principles  for  formulas.  In  the  early 
growth  of  every  institution  the  truth  that  it  embodies  is  not  per- 
ceived or  expressed  in  simplicity,  but  obscurely  incarnated  in 
custom  and  formula.  The  perception  of  principles  does  not  do 
away  with  mechanism  altogether,  but  makes  it  relatively  simple, 
flexible,  and  human.  Under  the  old  S3rstem  everything  is  pre- 
served because  it  is  not  known  just  where  the  virtue  resides; 
under  the  new,  the  essential  is  kept  and  the  rest  thrown  away. 

This  change  is  not  unlike  the  substitution  of  an  alphabet  for 
picture-writing.  When  it  is  once  discovered  that  speech  is  made 
up  of  a  few  elementary  sounds,  the  symbols  of  these  suffice  to 
express  all  possible  words,  and  so  supplant  the  innumerable  and 
cumbrous  characters  that  were  used  before.  Language  is  thus 
enabled  to  become  more  various  and  flexible  in  its  function,  and 
at  the  same  time  simpler  in  its  mechanism.  In  the  same  way,  at 
the  present  time,  the  elaborate  formulas  of  the  church  tend  top ve 
way  to  brief  statements  of  principles  based  on  a  better  insight 
into  human  nature;  and  all  contemporary  institutions  show 
change  of  an  analogous  character. 

We  may,  then,  expect  that  the  modem  world,  in  spite  of  its 
complexity,  will  become  fundamentally  simpler,  more  consistent 
and  reasonable.  Apparently,  formalism  can  never  more  be  an 
accepted  and  justified  condition.  It  exists,  and  will  exist,  wher- 
ever social  consciousness  is  deficient,  but  is  ceasing  to  be  held  as 
a  ruling  principle  in  any  department.  There  will  be  creeds,  but 
they  will  affirm  no  more  than  is  helpful  to  believe ;  ritual,  but  only 
what  is  beautiful  or  edifying;  everything  must  justify  itself  by 
function. 

Our  moral  system,  which  is  one  phase  of  the  social  will,  must 
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be  on  the  same  large  scale  as  modern  life  itself.  The  current 
methods  are  inadequate,  and  we  must  learn  to  feel  and  to  effectuate 
new  kinds  of  right — ^kinds  involving  a  sense  of  remoter  results 
than  men  have  previously  taken  into  account.  Our  good  intentions 
will  never  work  out  unless  they  are  as  intelligently  organized  as 
commerce  and  politics.  All  thinking  persons  are  coming  to  see 
that  those  traits  of  decency  in  the  obvious  relations  of  life  which 
we  are  used  to  regard  as  morality  are  inadequate  to  our  needs. 
The  great  wrong-doers,  as  we  now  see,  are  usually  decent  and 
kindly  in  daily  walk  and  conversation,  as  well  as  supporters  of 
the  church  and  other  respectable  institutions.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  not  even  hjrpocrites,  but  men  of  a  dead  and  conventional 
morality,  not  awake  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  they  are  and  do. 
Social  will  means,  among  other  things,  that  they  should  be  waked 
up;  that  a  social  conscience,  based  on  science  as  well  as  feeling, 
should  see  and  judge  things  by  their  true  results,  and  should 
know  how  to  make  its  judgments  effectual. 

The  guiding  force  underlying  social  consciousness  is,  now  as 
ever,  human  nature  itself,  in  those  more  enduring  characteristics 
that  are  little  affected  by  institutional  changes.  This  nature, 
familiar  yet  inscrutable,  is  apparently  in  a  position  to  work  itself 
out  more  adequately  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 


DISCUSSION 

FROPESSOR   EDWIN    L.    EARP,    SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY 

I  faaTe  been  teaching  sociology  for  so  short  a  time,  this  being  the  middle  of 
my  third  year  in  my  present  position,  that,  were  I  to  follow  my  inclinations 
tonight,  I  should  certainly  give  place  to  these  masters  in  the  science  present  who 
could  do  eminently  better  than  I  in  discussing  this  most  interesting  and  able 
paper  presented  by  Dr.  Cooley.  In  fact,  I  never  felt  so  inclined  as  now  to  be  a 
psychologist ;  for,  if  I  were,  I  should  be  in  New  York  at  this  time,  and  not  be 
called  upon  to  discuss  this  paper,  which  is  so  largely  of  a  psychological  character. 

If  time  permitted,  a  full  discussion  of  this  paper  should  be  undertaken 
along  three  lines — namely,  the  psychological,  the  ethical,  and  the  sociological. 
This  topic  of  "Social  Consciousness"  is  a  very  timely  one.  Last  summer  a  year 
ago  President  Maxwell,  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  said,  at  a 
meeting  in  Ocean  Grove  Auditorium,  that  we  needed  to  put  more  emphasis,  in 
education  today,  upon  the  social  side  of  the  individual's  equipment  for  life.  In 
the  past  we  have  been  emphasizing  the  fact  of  making  the  individual  a  bread- 
winner.   Now  we  need  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  relating  him  to  society. 
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The  dean  of  our  Teachers  College  the  other  day  declared  that  the  empha- 
sis in  pedagogy  is  now  being  placed  upon  the  socializing  of  the  individual.  In 
other  words,  the  individual,  largely  because  of  our  methods  of  education,  has 
often  not  scrupled  to  take  another's  bread  in  his  efforts  to  win  his  own.  What 
we  need  today  in  every  phase  of  human  life  is  more  of  the  social  consciousness 
that  will  enable  us  as  individuals  and  as  groups  to  respect  the  rights  and  seek 
the  good  of  others. 

We  need  social  consciousness  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  for  only  as  men  come  to  see  the  truth  of  social  relations  will  they  be 
able  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  all  instead  of  for  particular  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, or  classes. 

The  same  is  true  of  theology  and  religion.  An  adequate  development  of  the 
social  consciousness  would  result  in  greater  toleration,  and  greater  federation, 
co-operation,  and  union,  among  the  great  denominations  of  Christendom. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  social  mind  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Cooley  gives  us  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  social  mind  really  is.  He  says:  "Mind  is  an 
organic  whole  made  up  of  co-operating  individualities;  social  mind  and  the 
individual  mind  are  but  phases  of  the  one  mind.  Every  thought  we  have  is  linked 
with  the  thought  of  our  ancestors  and  associates,  and  through  them  with  that  of 
society  at  large.  The  unity  of  the  social  mind  consists,  not  in  agreement,  but 
in  organization,  in  the  fact  of  reciprocal  influence  or  causation  among  its  parts, 
by  virtue  of  which  everything  that  takes  place*  in  it  is  connected  with  evenrthing 
else,  and  so  is  an  outcome  of  the  ndiole." 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  these  statements  the  moral  implications  that 
logically  follow  are  important  for  society.  If  all  mind  is  one,  and  every  thought 
so  linked  with  ancestors,  associates,  and  society  at  large ;  if  everything  that 
takes  place  in  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  whole,  where  are  we  to  place  moral 
responsibility?  Where  is  the  ground  for  justice  in  questions  of  administration 
of  law?  Who  is  debtor  and  who  creditor?  Who  can  claim  patent-rights  or 
copy-rights?  Where  is  the  ground  for  personal  merit  and  demerit,  rewards  and 
punishments?  Where  will  reform  begin?  What  social  advantage  has  the  genius 
or  master  over  the  humblest  member  of  the  audience,  or  even  the  giggler  in  the 
"peanut"  gallery?  If  Professor  Cooley  has  in  mind  some  future  state  of  society 
like  the  millennium,  then  such  views  are  appropriate,  but  for  the  present  stages 
of  social  development  it  seems  to  me  that  moral  implications  are  pertinent 

Concerning  social  consciousness  the  writer  of  the  paper  says  that  psy- 
chologists and  sociologists  are  still  infected  with  the  idea  that  self-consciousness 
or  individual  consciousness  is  primary.  I  confess  that  I  am  still  "infected." 
I  believe  the  self-conscious  being  could  never  become  such  without  society,  or 
some  form  of  association  with  other  creatures  of  his  kind.  These  must  have 
their  efficient  influence  before  he,  the  individual  self-conscious  being,  is  able  to 
realize  the  fact  of  self-consciousness.  Had  there  been  no  objectivity  for  Des- 
cartes to  doubt,  he  could  never  have  come  to  the  consciousness  of  himself  as  a 
thinking  being. 

We  are  told  in  this  paper:  "All  consciousness,  all  vivid,  wide-awake  state 
of  mind,  is  social  consciousness,  because  a  sense  of  our  relation  to  other  persons, 
or  of  other  persons  to  one  another,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  part  of  it."     Now 
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sitppoM  a  man  comes  in  contact  with  his  neighbor's  bulldog,  or  falls  OTer  a 
wheelbarrow,  or  treads  upon  a  tack  at  night,  is  this  wide-awake  state  of  mind, 
which  he  as  an  individual  surely  has  in  each  case  supposed,  necessarily  a  part 
of  social  consciousness?    It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  distinguish  between  con- 
sciousness   of  persons   or   of   society   and    "social    consciousness/'     Are    they 
necessarily  the  same  psychologically?     Self-consciousness  involTCs  self-determi- 
nation, or  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  make  use  of  ideas  for  self-advantage. 
Social  consciousness  is  distinct  from  consciousness  of  persons  or  the  group,  in 
that  it  implies  the  ability  of  the  individual  or  social  group  to  make  use  of  ideas 
for  the  advantage  of  society  as  well  as  for  self.    Both  imply  a  moral  element  io 
consciousness,  or  obligation  and  utility.     In  fact,  no  idea,  whether  in  the  con-    *^ 
sciousness   of  the  individual   or  in  that  of  the   group,  can  be  properly  called    / 
social  tintil  it  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  social  activity  of  some  kind.    To  be    1       __^ 
aware  of  persons  or  of  a  social  group  does  not  prove  that  I  have  social  con-    /^    ^^ 
sciousness,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  any  more  than  to  be  aware  of  a  pack    I 
of  wolves  would  prove  the  fact     The  elements  of  self-initiative  and  of  self-    \ 
determination  seem  to  be  given  no  place  in  Professor  Cooley's  view  of  the  social     J 
consciousness.  — -^ 

The  emphasis  today  in  education  implies  the  priority  in  development 
of  the  "self  or  I-consciousness."  So  does  the  difference  between  religious 
denominations  in  history  and  the  more  recent  federative  movements.  The  same 
fact  might  be  illustrated  from  a  study  of  commerce  and  politics.  In  fact,  if  we 
take  a  survey  of  society,  we  shall  discover  that  many  of  the  conflicts  between 
groups  have  been  the  result  of  the  lack  of  social  consciousness,  or  the  primary 
development  of,  and  the  resultant  actions  growing  out  of,  the  individual  or 
personal  consciousness. 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  in  reference  to  the  last  two  divisions  of  the  paper, 
namely,  "public  opinion"  and  "social  will."  In  nearly  everything  in  this  part 
of  the  paper  I  am  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Cooley. 

With  regard  to  public  opinion:    A  distinguished  missionary  recently  returned 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  said:    "In  the  Philippines  there  is  no  public  opinion, 
because  there  is  no  way  of  creating  it     They  have  no  newspapers.     In  this    , 
country  you  buy  your  public  opinion  for  two  cents  in  the  morning  and  one  cent    V    r 
at  night"    The  point  of  importance  for  us  as  sociologists  is  to  see  that  there  is    ( 
created  in  this  country  and  for  the  world  at  large  the  proper  means  of  communi-    ! 
cation  that  will  make  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  public  opinion  possible. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  paper,  which  treats  of  the  "social  will,"  I  cannot 
agree  altogether  with  the  writer  when  he  says,  "The  wicked  man  is  a  fiction  of 
denunciation,"  and  that  there  is  very  little  wrong-doing  with  ill  intent  You 
win  recall  the  words  of  a  very  prominent  leader  of  a  great  organization  who, 
when  arraigned  before  an  investigating  committee,  said  he  and  his  associates 
were  working  for  their  own  pockets  all  the  time.  Recent  investigations  in 
various  quarters  have  revealed  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  of  wrong-doing  to 
society  these  were  individuals  who  intentionally  committed  certain  specific  acts 
knowing  all  the  time  that  they  were  breaking  laws,  statutory  and  moral. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  so  to  develop  the  social  will  that  society  by  its  obedi- 
ence-compelling power  may  be   able   to  bring  all   wrong-doers   to   justice,  and 
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so  modify  legislation  that  the  individual  wrong-doer  can  no  longer  dodge  behind 
the  corporation,  or  the  corporation  dodge  behind  the  law;  then  we  shall  haTe 
social  control  that  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  all  factors  of  human  society. 


MR.   ALVAN    A.  TENNBY^  COLUMBIA   UNIVBRSITY 

On  account  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  Giddings,  I  should  like 
to  present  a  thought  which,  it  seems  to  me,  he  would  have  emphasized  at  this 
time.  If,  in  spite  of  four  years'  work  with  him,  I  misinterpret  his  point  of  view, 
I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  ideas  will 
make  the  necessary  corrections. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  has  apparently  assumed  that  his  subject, 
"Social  Consciousness,"  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "social  self-consciousness.'* 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  progress  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  harmonious, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  rational  and  purposive  effort  attained  by  a  society 
which  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  results  of  its  own  action — ^is  sufficiently  self- 
conscious  to  exercise  rational  control  over  itself.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
social  consciousness  includes  mental  phenomena  that  are  in  large  measure  the 
result  of  feeling,  and  not  of  any  such  process  of  thought  concerning  the  content 
of  the  social  mind  as  the  term  "self-consciousness"  implies.  If  any  of  you 
have  been  present  at  a  negro  revival  meeting,  you  will  realize  what  I  mean. 
You  will  doubtless  remember  certain  phenomena  which  may  accurately  be  con- 
sidered phases  of  a  certain  form  of  social  consciousness,  but  which  could  hardly 
be  described  as  phenomena  of  social  self-consciousness.  Certain  things  were 
going  on  which  could  not  have  taken  place  had  there  not  be^n  a  number  of  per- 
sons associated.  No  one  of  the  participants  would  have  acted  as  he  did  had 
he  been  alone.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  there  was  any  rational 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  exhibiting  these  phenomena  to  understand  their 
significance.  Of  social  self-consciousness  there  was  none;  of  social  conscious- 
ness, much. 

The  suggestion,  then,  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  feeling  is  an  extremely 
important  element  in  social  consciousness.  The  members  of  a  society  like  this, 
accustomed  to  rational  reflection,  are  perhaps  likely  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  social  self-consciousness  as  an  explanation  of  existing  social  conditions. 
It  may  be  that  the  forces  of  the  physical  environment,  the  influence  of  which 
Professor  Lindsay  has  emphasized,  register  themselves  in  social  feeling  far  more 
potently  than  we  imagine,  and  that  social  feeling  plasrs  a  greater  part  in  the 
social  process  than  has  yet  been  suspected. 


MRS.    CHARLOTTE    PERKINS    OILMAN 

There  are  a  number  of  facts  which  readily  occur  to  any  pne  of  us  as  illus- 
trating the  social  character  of  mental  activity.  Solitary  confinement  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  punishments,  for  it  drives  its  victims  mad 
through  the  absence  of  intercourse  with  other  human  beings.  The  mind  cannot 
live  unto  itself,  but  must  have  contact  with  other  minds.  Lighthouse  watchmen 
placed  at  points  which  are  isolated,  and  where  they  have  practically  no  oppor- 
tunities for  contact  with  mankind,  are  never  left  entirely  alone,  but  are  invariably 
given  a  companion.     This  is  not  because  it  requires  two  to  attend  to  the  work. 
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but  because  the  isolated  individual  deteriorates  mentally  and  becomes  some- 
thing altogether  abnormal.  But  even  when  there  are  two  of  them  in  the  sams 
lighthouse,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  become  insane,  or  at  least  cranky — 
because  two  persons  form  too  short  a  circuit  for  stimulating  social  intercourse. 

Even  the  smallest  and  most  selfish  minds,  those  which  seem  to  center 
wholly  about  themselves  and  to  care  nothing  for  others,  need  social  intercourse. 
The  intellectually  lowest  type  of  woman,  capable  of  little  truly  mental  life, 
nevertheless  needs  contact  with  other  minds  and  finds  it  in  the  form  of  gossip 
with  her  neighbors  over  the  backyard  fence.  G>nsider,  again,  the  incontrovertible 
desire  to  impart  a  secret  to  other  minds.  The  more  important  and  the  greater 
the  secret,  the  more  insistently  does  it  press  for  communication  to  other 
minds.  Great  thinkers,  no  matter  hqw  profound  their  contempt  for  the  "com- 
mon horde"  of  readers,  invariably  seek  the  means  of  imparting  their  thoughts  to 
others.  Mental  property  is  not  individual,  but  social.  Furthermore,  when  we 
read  of  the  suffering  of  others,  of  people  whom  we  may  never  have  seen,  and 
whose  welfare  does  not  concern  us  at  all,  why  is  it  that  we  suffer?  What  is  it 
in  us  that  suffers,  unless  it  be  our  social  consciousness?  We  suffer  in  that  part 
of  us  in  which  we  are  not  ourselves,  but  a  part  of  something  greater  than  our- 
selves. When  the  country's  flag  is  insulted,  what  need  we  care  as  individuals? 
The  insult  does  not  touch  us.  It  does,  however,  affect  our  social  consciousness. 
We  are  hurt  as  members  of  the  social  body. 

Our  mind  is  therefore  part  and  parcel  of  the  group  to  which  we  belong,  and 
the  interests  and  desires  and  feelings  of  the  group  become  our  interests,  our 
desires,  and  our  feelings.  Take  a  perfectly  truthful  young  man  and  make  him 
a  reporter  on  one  of  the  newspapers.  From  that  time  on  his  group-conscious- 
ness becomes  such  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  paper  that  he  will  work  for 
it,  fight  for  it,  and  lie  for  it  as  he  never  would  for  himself. 


PaOTESSOR   C.   W.   A.  VEDITZ,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY 

Had  not  Mrs.  Gilman  prepared  the  way  for  the  somewhat  radical  point  of 
view  that  I  wish  to  present,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  present  any  remarks  00 
Professor  G>oley's  exceedingly  suggestive  paper.  As  it  is,  however,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  contention  that  of  the  two,  self-consciousness 
and  social  consciousness,  the  former  is  a  derivative  of  the  latter,  and  not  the 
latter  of  the  former.  Social  consciousness,  or  awareness  *of  society,  is  not 
only  inseparable  from  consciousness  of  self,  but  consciousness  of  sdf  is 
developed  later  than  social  consciousness.  Instead  of  saying  that  self  and 
society  are  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  twin-born,  I  would  say  that 
consciousness  of  society  precedes  consciousness  of  self. 

We  know  that  in  the  experience  of  infants  it  requires  considerable  time 
before  the  child  learns  to  mark  off  itself  from  the  outside  world,  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  ego  and  the  altrui.  Similarly,  in  the  domain  of  psychic  exist- 
ence the  maridng-off  of  self  takes  place  late  in  the  history  of  consciousness. 
Moreover,  it  is  always  a  vague  and  indefinite  marking-off — so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite as  to  make  it  not  unreasonable  to  contend  that  social  consciousness  is 
more  real  and  more  definite  than  self-consciousness.  Any  endeavor  to  mark 
off  those  contents  of  the  mind  which  are  primarily  individual,  which  belong  to 
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me,  as  opposed  to  the  social  group  of  which  I  am  a  member,  at  once  reveals  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  any  description  of  self-consciousness. 
Language  itself,  in  which  all  thought-processes  find  their  expression  and  in  which 
they  necessarily  take  form — ^whether  language  be  articulate  or  inarticulate 
does  not  matter — is  a  social  product.  In  other  words,  whenever  we  think,  we 
use  words,  either  aloud  or  inarticulately;  and  these  words  are  social  things. 
Thus  the  implements  of  thought  are  themselves  social  implements.  The 
assumption  that  of  the  whole  field  of  consciousness  one  part — that  part  which 
belongs  to  me  as  a  distinct  ego-— cannot  only  be  marked  off  from  the  rest,  but  is 
more  fundamental  than  the  rest,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Not  infrequently 
what  I  regard  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  myself  as  a  psychic  entity  are 
not  my  characteristics  at  all,  but  are  attributed  to  me  by  my  fellow-creatures  and 
represent  merely  the  characteristics  which  I  am  striving  to  attain.  The  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  psychic  self  on  this  account  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Holmes's 
celebrated  story  of  John  and  Thomas.  When  John  and  Thomas  take  part  in  a 
dialogue  there  are,  said  Dr.  Holmes,  at  least  six  personalities  distinctly  to  be 
recognized  as  participating  in  the  dialogue:  first,  there  is  the  real  John,  known 
only  to  his  Maker;  second,  there  is  John's  ideal  John,  never  the  real  one,  and 
often  very  unlike  him ;  third,  there  is  Thomas'  idea  of  John,  never  the  real 
John,  nor  John's  John,  and  often  very  unlike  either.  Similarly,  there  is  the 
real  Thomas,  Thomas'  ideal  Thomas,  and  John's  ideal  Thomas.  The  real  John 
may  be  old,  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But  John  very  possibly  conceives  himself  to  be 
young,  witty,  and  fascinating,  and  talks  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  ideal. 
Thomas,  again,  believes  him  to  be  an  artful  rogue,  we  will  say;  therefore  he  is, 
so  far  as  Thomas'  attitude  is  concerned,  an  artful  rogue,  though  really  simple 
and  stupid. 

Nietzsche  somewhere  contends  that  our  idea  of  ourselves  in  no  way  corre- 
sponds with  the  reality,  and  is  usually  determined  by  other  people's  idea  of  what 
we  are. 

In  brief,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  Professor  Natorp  is  wrong  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  individual  is  just  as  much  an  abstraction  in  the  social  sciences  as 
the  atom  is  an  abstraction  in  chemistry — ^made  for  purposes  of  convenieince, 
but  possibly  corresponding  to  nothing  real  and  distinguishable. 


MR.  JAMES   MIKNXCK,  PROVIDENCE^  R.   I. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by 
Professor  Earp.  I  could  not  help  feeling,  in  listening  to  the  paper  of  this 
evening  and  also  to  that  of  Professor  Jenks  at  the  opening  of  this  conference, 
that  in  our  endeavor  to  explain  the  workings  of  the  social  conscience  there 
is  a  tendency  to  excuse  too  much  the  acts  of  certain  individuals,  that  have  been 
socially  and  industrially  harmful.  I  am  wondering  also  whether  the  present 
state  of  public  mind  in  regard  to  social  and  industrial  ills  is  due  entirely  to  a 
higher  state  of  social  conscience  recently  developed,  or  whether  it  is  that  the 
public  at  large  has  begun  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  acts  of  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  financial  and  industrial  world.  The  game  of  cards  is  so  universal 
that  practically  everyone  knows  what  we  mean  by  "stacking  the  deck," '  but 
when  James  Hyde  invented  his  great  gambling  scheme  of  the  tontine  policies  in 
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insurance,  the  public  at  large  was  not  sufficiently  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  game  to  imderstand  what  Mr.  Hyde  was  really  doing.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  Mr.  Hyde  was  fully  aware  of  just  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  and 
it  was  just  because  he  did  understand  and  was  so  far-seeing  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  carry  on  his  plan  so  successfully.  When  the  great  railway  companies 
obtained  grants  of  land,  and  afterward,  when  the  lands  were  all  sold,  straightened 
their  tracks,  it  seems  to  me  they  understood  exactly  what  they  were  doing. 
The  public  at  large  did  not  protest,  because  they  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.  A  striking  example  of  this  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  the  agitation  about 
the  public  schools  in  Chicago.  When  years  ago  the  attorney  of  the  Tribune,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  forgot  his  obligation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public  schools  and,  acting  as  the  attorney  for  the  Tribune,  obtained  leases  of 
public  lands  that  gaye  to  that  company  valuable  school  lands  at  the  rental  of 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year  less  than  their  true  value,  it  seems  to  me  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  The  public  did  not  protest  at  the  time,  because 
the  public  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  as  the  leading  newspapers  of  Chicago  are 
all  equally  guilty  with  the  Tribune  in  similar  transactions,  the  combined  power 
of  the  press  has  been  used  to  keep  the  public  in  ignorance  and  to  attack  the 
Federation  of  Teachers,  which  has  exposed  the  scheme.  The  press  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  create  public  sentiment  adverse  to  the  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion and  to  confuse  the  public  mind  as  to  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  public-school  fund  in  rentals  in  the  past  decade 
is  something  like  twenty  million  dollars.  Can  any  theory  of  development  of 
social  conscience  justly  excuse  the  guilty  individual?  When  Senator  Dryden 
persuaded  a  compliant  legislature  of  New  Jersey  to  turn  over  to  him  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  his  insurance  company,  it  seems  to  me  he  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  doing,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  theory  of 
development  of  social  conscience  should  make  us  find  excuses  for  individuals  *n 
such  acts.  It  is  important  to  decide,  therefore,  whether  any  particular  state  of 
public  mind  is  due  to  a  development  of  higher  social  conscience,  or  whether  it 
is  because  the  public  is  just  being  informed  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Even  the 
socialists,  whose  programme  demands  the  most  complete  change  in  the  structure 
of  society,  maintain  they  have  no  quarrel  with  individuals,  but  entirely  with 
institutions.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  quarrel  with  those 
individuals  whose  acts  are  far-reaching  and  harmful  to  the  whole  country. 


PROFESSOR    E.    A.    ROSS,    UNIVERSITY    OF   WISCONSIN 

How  social  is  man  appears  from  a  study  of  suicide.  Few  commit  suicide 
from  phsrsical  anguish — from  pain,  cold,  or  hunger.  A  man  is  far  more  likely 
to  renounce  life  when  some  catastrophe  happens  to  the  image  of  himself  he  is 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  others.  A  business  man  fails,  an  officer  is 
cashiered,  a  woman  who  has  made  a  false  step  is  exposed,  and  though  their 
physical  well-being  is  secured,  out  they  go.  Again,  there  is  nothing  like  social 
relations  to  keep  down  suicide.  Isolated,  the  individual  who  meets  with  ship- 
wreck lets  go  of  life;  knit  up  with  others,  he  is  supported  by  sjrmpathy  and 
encouragement  and  hangs  on.  Though  all  is  lost,  he  has  his  social  self  to  live 
for  his  "honor."    This  is  why  the  lone  suicide  from  three  to  five  times  as  much 
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as  the  married;  why  the  Catholics,  more  closely  joined  into  a  religious  com- 
munity than  the  Protestants,  endure  much  better  the  shocks  of  life  and  hence 
suicide  less;  why  suicide  is  common  in  disintegrating  societies,  while  wars  and 
revolutions  that  knit  men  afresh  cut  down  the  frequency  of  self-murder.  We 
enter  life  as  animals;  so  long  as  we  have  bodily  health,  we  battle  on;  but 
gradually  personality  forms  out  of  the  give-and-take  of  social  life  and  over- 
grows the  physical  man,  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  g^ant  parasite.  Pres- 
ently we  live  or  die  according  as  the  social  self  thrives  or  droops.  After  a  man 
is  fifty,  how  quickly  he  breaks  if  anything  shatters  the  image  of  himself  he  is 
used  to  finding  reflected  from  the  faces  of  others  I  Let  him  suffer  overwhelming 
political  defeat,  let  him  become  a  fugitive  from  justice,  let  wrongful  accusa- 
tions smirch  his  honor,  let  a  daughter's  shame  make  his  name  a  by-word,  or 
let  his  wife  run  away  with  another  man,  and  he  crumples  like  wet  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  him,  as  the  years  pass,  meet  with  widening  apprecia- 
tion, love,  and  honor,  environ  him  with  old  friends  and  young  grandchildren, 
and  he  will  live  into  the  nineties.  To  explain  this  development  of  personality, 
to  analyze  the  process  out  of  which  it  arises,  to  describe  its  stages,  to  correlate 
it  with  the  ideals  and  institutions  it  gives  birth  to— fhis  is  the  supreme  task 
of  social  psychology. 


SOCIAL  DARWINISM 


PROFESSOR  D.   COLLIN   WELLS 
Dartmouth   College 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  advance  any  new  social  thesis,  or  to 
present  a  statistical  elaboration  of  the  notions  which  I  shall  sug- 
gest in  the  course  of  this  brief  paper.  It  is  rather  my  hope  so  to 
group  certain  queries  as  to  provoke  discussion,  and  thereby  sug- 
gest lines  of  investigation  to  other  students  in  this  field. 

In  social  biology  we  are  quite  deprived  of  the  power  tx>  experi- 
ment, and  our  ability  to  come  to  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  social  life  depends  upon  our  control  of  statistical 
machinery,  as  soon  as  we  ask  questions  not  provided  for  in  ', 

census  schedules.     This  is  incidentally,  you  see,  a  plea  for  the  'i 

endowment  of  statistical  research  in  the  field  of  social  biology.  ^ 

Let  me  hasten  to  explain  the  term  which  I  have  borrowed  *y^ 

from  European  writers  to  define  the  field  to  which  I  venture  to  % 

call  your  attention,  admitting  at  once  that  mine  is  only  one  of  the  : 

approaches  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena.    By  "Social  Dar-  * 

winism"  I  do  not  mean  those  propositions  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  which  Darwin  chiefly  emphasized,  in  distinction  from  % 

others  which,  in  the  opinion  of  later  students  like  Weismann,  he 
overlodced;  but  the  general  doctrine  of  the  gradual  appearance  ; 

of  new  forms  through  variation;  the  struggle  of  superabtmdant  \ 

forms ;  the  elimination  of  those  poorly  fitted,  and  the  survival  of  5 

those  better  fitted,  to  the  given  environment ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  racial  efficiency  only  by  incessant  struggle  and  ruthless  elimi- 
nation. 

Its  leading  propositions  are  then  these:  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  always  more  individuals  bom  than  can  possibly  come 
to  maturity  and  propagate  their  kind.  This  is  a  corollary  from 
the  limitations  and  accidents  of  the  physical  environment,  and  the 
fact  that  each  species  is  the  food  of  others.  Secondly,  many  at 
birth  vary  considerably  from  the  hereditary  noon,  and  no  two 
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individuals  experience  exactljj  identical  conditions  of  life. 
Thirdly,  those  poorly  adapted  to  their  life-conditions  are  elimi- 
nated, while  those  more  perfectly  adapted  survive  to  the  repro- 
ductive age.  This  may  be  viewed  as  selection  by  the  environ- 
ment, but  is  often  mere  chance.  Fourthly,  the  efficiency  of  the 
given  type  is  easily  reduced  as  the  rate  of  elimination  and  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  are  lowered  since,  in  the  fifth  place,  the 
survivors  transmit  their  qualities  to  their  descendants,  whether 
these  are  above  or  below  the  racial  average.  We  are  not  vitally 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  this  transmission  through 
heredity  is  of  congenital  qualities  only,  or  these  modified  by  the 
life  experiences  of  individuals  previous  to  parenthood ;  nor  with 
the  question  whether  variations  are  by  small  individual  differ- 
ences, or  by  mutations  as  De  Vries  thinks.  Through  variation, 
adaptation,  the  struggle  of  competing  forms,  elimination,  sur- 
vival, and  heredity,  organic  life  undergoes  a  slow  modification, 
age  after  age,  in  a  process  that  results  in  extinction,  or  variety, 
and  what  we  call  progress. 

This  explanation  of  how  the  infinite  variety  and  hierarchy  of 
organic  forms  came  about  may  be,  and  has  been,  applied,  as  by 
Spencer,  to  human  institutions  and  types  of  thought.  We  may 
note  the  inherited  element  in  them,  their  variation  in  each  gen- 
eration, the  fierce  struggle  of  competing  forms,  the  elimination 
of  the  weaker  forms  that  lie  buried  in  history  like  extinct  fossils, 
or  are  found  as  survivals  in  the  civilized  or  savage  societies  of 
the  present  day;  while  in  the  line  of  progress  we  note  the  slow 
increment  of  favorable  social  variation,  and  the  undoubted 
transmission  of  social  acquirements  in  social  heredity  through 
the  unbroken  series  of  the  generations.  This  is  to  consider 
human  achievement  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  universal 
process,  and  not  due  to  an  intervening  divinity  or  to  the  lawless 
whims  of  men. 

We  have  been  forced  to  a  more  vital  and  oiiganic  interpreta- 
tion of  history,  and  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  activities 
of  human  society  can  be  better  understood  in  their  simpler,  ruder 
stages,  where  the  lines  are  fewer  and  the  outlines  less  compli- 
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cated.     Such  names  as  Morgan,  Tylor,  Lippert,  Frazer,  and 
Westermarck  at  once  occur  to  us  in  this  connection. 

But,  while  there  is  here  an  undoubted  gain  in  perspective  and 
in  method  of  approach  to  the  understanding  of  social  institutions, 
it  seems  to  me  a  serious  question  whether  biolc^cal  terms  can 
with  advantage  be  taken  over  into  historical  sociology.  We 
expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  needlessly  playing  with  anal- 
ogies, when  there  are  adequate  terms  at  hand  in  common  use 
with  which  to  describe  the  course  of  institutional  development. 
We  may  and  must  adopt  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  but  do 
not  require  the  biological  terminology. 

The  application  which  I  make,  however,  of  the  term  "Social 
Darwinism"  is  to  an  entirely  different  set  of  relations,  where  the 
biological  terms  are  not  analogies,  but  are  entirely  appropriate. 
It  is  in  the  field  of  social  biology,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  social  institutions  and  doctrines  influence  the 
competition,  elimination,  survival  of  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals.  These  phenomena  are  measurable  in  exact  terms, 
since  they  merely  involve  organic  relations  of  a  high  order  of 
complexity.  The  pioneers  in  this  field  are,  as  you  know,  Galton 
and  Karl  Pearson  in  England,  Steinmetz  in  Holland,  Shall- 
mayer  and  the  contributors  to  Ploetz's  Archvu  in  Germany. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  relations  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  may  be  reversed  when  human  types  appear 
as  the  causal  force  which  expresses  itself  in  varying  social  forms 
and  relations.  We  then  have  racial  or  anthropolc^cal  sociology 
approached  by  the  comparative  or  psychological  method.  It 
may  tell  us,  for  example,  how  Chinese  social  institutions  are  an 
expression  of  Chinese  character,  and  proceed  to  compare  them 
with  the  Japanese  or  English  as  racial  products.  It  may  show 
how  these  peoples  recreate  their  institutions  in  a  foreign  soil,  or 
modify  them  as  they  are  themselves  modified  under  alien  influ- 
ence. It  may  set  out  more  exclusively  from  racial  psychology, 
as  does  Vierkandt  or  Fouillee.  With  Lapouge  and  Ammon  it 
may  becc«ne  an  apotheosis  of  an  assumed  Aryan  race;  or,  with 
H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Wilser,  and  Woltmann,  the  cult  of  the  god- 
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dess  Germania — a  divinity  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  long 
head. 

At  least  one  difficulty  with  many  writers  of  this  school  is 
that  they  are  apt  to  travel  in  a  circle.  They  do  not  know  the 
psychology  of  any  people  except  from  the  very  data  which  they 
forthwith  deduce  from  that  psychology.  Many  of  their  induc- 
tions are  inferential,  and  their  results  uncertain  and  inconclusive. 

With  the  reversed  direction  of  forces  it  is  otherwise.  Social 
institutions  effect  human  lives  through  marriage-rates,  birth- 
rates, disease-rates,  and  death-rates,  in  ways  that  are  entirely 
capable  of  measurement.  The  same  is  true  of  schools  of  thought 
or  dominant  social  doctrines.  These  may  weaken  or  strengthen 
a  group  or  race  in  the  struggle  with  competitors  through  their 
bearing  upon  the  physical  units  concerned.  An  instance  of  this 
will  make  my  meaning  clear.  It  is  probable,  as  was  long  ago 
suggested  by  the  abbe  Hue,  that  Thibetan  Buddhism,  through  its 
quietism  and  prevalent  celibacy,  so  undermined  the  people  of 
Mongolia  that  the  Mongols  ceased  to  be  an  aggressive  and 
conquering  nation. 

Our  question  is  then  this:  What  is  the  deposit  of  social 
phenomena  in  terms  of  population?  How  does  the  given  social 
condition  as  a  cause  express  itself  in  measurable  modification 
of  population  as  effect  ?  How  is  the  social  factor  correlated  with 
the  struggle,  elimination,  or  survival  of  the  physical  units  that 
are  competing,  and  with  the  composite  classes,  nations,  or  races  ? 
The  individual  is  always  the  concrete  measurable  fact  primarily 
concerned,  but  by  the  summation  of  its  component  elements  we 
arrive  at  the  biology  of  the  group.  We  are  thus  able  to  study  the 
life-history  of  all  competing  social  groups,  whether  these  are 
institutional  or  racial,  functional  or  genetic. 

Human  selection  is  now  chiefly  social  selection.  What  we 
call  society  is  the  sieve  by  which  human  beings  are  sifted,  and, 
as  Steinmetz^  says,  the  sociologist  should  know  best  its  con- 
struction, and  the  process  of  sifting. 

Allow  me  to  indicate  at  once  some  of  the  problems  of  social 
biology  that  await  a  satisfactory  solution.    In  part  these  are  new 

>  Wolfs  ZeUsekrift,  1906. 
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problems,  in  part  very  old  ,*  but  what  is  new  in  our  age  is  their 
definite  recognition  and  segregation,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the 
only  machinery  adequate  to  their  solution — the  machinery  of 
statistics. 

First  as  to  certain  social  habits.  What  is  the  effect  of  a 
large  consumption  of  alcohol  by  a  given  group  or  people,  when 
measured  in  terms  of  the  individual  as  a  physical  creature,  and 
by  the  number  and  quality  of  his  offspring?  What  sort  of  lives 
are  eliminated  by  this  form  of  excess?  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  these  are  the  inferior  beings,  but  it  often  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  the  best.  In  Germany  they  are  devoting  much  scientific 
thought  to  this  question,  which  is  not  a  medical  question  only, 
as  with  Forel,  but  a  statistical  and  evolutionary  one.  This  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  among  occidental  peoples  has  attained 
imheard-of  proportions.  If  this  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
western  civilization,  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  fact  upon  our 
competition  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  who  are  comparatively 
temperate?  Reid's  theory,  that  immunity  is  gradually  acquired 
among  a  people  by  the  elimination  of  individuals  and  stocks 
subject  to  this  failing,  is  at  least  important  enough  to  receive 
scientific  consideration,  and  rejection  or  acceptance.  This  it 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  received.  If  it  is  a  sound  conclusion, 
it  has  important  practical  corollaries. 

So  with  syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases.  What  is  their 
meaning  in  the  biology  of  the  individual  and  society  ?  Are  their 
victims  eliminated?  Is  there  any  connection  between  all  these 
and  the  increasing  indicatipns  of  comparative  sterility  among  the 
highly  civilized?  With  these  is  connected  prostitution  as  a  selec- 
tive agency.  How  does  this  express  itself  in  celibacy,  disease, 
marriage,  and  birth-rates  ?  We  know  the  answer  in  single  cases, 
but  not  statistically.  We  need,  not  inferences,  but  sound  induc- 
tions based  upon  adequate  data. 

Again,  we  know  but  little  about  the  effect  in  the  directions 
indicated  of  a  large  consumption  of  narcotics,  such  as  tobacco, 
opium,  and  cocaine.  These  certainly  cause  direct  modification 
of  nerves  and  tissues,  and  indirectly,  as  modes  of  outlay,  curtail 
other  and  more  vitally  important  expenditure  of  income.    In  the 
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competition  of  individuals,  classes,  and  nations,  what  is  the 
selective  advantage  of  those  who  abstain  from  these  things  ? 

Secondly :  What  is  the  correlation  between  biological  values 
and  the  kind  and  d^jee  of  education  ?  During  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  human  species  the  life  and  training 
of  the  child  was  in  the  open  air.  It  was  laiigely  also  a  training 
of  the  muscles  and  senses.  It  was  further  ruthlessly  severe  in 
eliminating  the  physically  weak  and  defective.  We  civilized  peo- 
ple herd  our  children  in  close  rooms  for  the  best  part  of  at  least 
eight  years,  just  at  the  critical  period  of  adolescence,  and 
endeavor  through  books  to  train  the  purely  intellectual  faculties. 
Here  is  certainly  a  selection  for  other  qualities  than  those  that 
formerly  favored  survival  to  maturity  and  the  multiplication  of 
similar  beings.  Is  this  educational  selection  one  of  the  causes 
of  civilization,  or  does  it  go  far  to  explain  its  decay;  or  both? 
Are  the  intellectual  qualities  that  our  educational  methods  and 
much  of  our  social  S)rstem  favor  correlated  with  health  and 
fecundity,  or  with  weakness  and  extinction?  With  physical 
vigor  or  physical  degeneration  ?  What  is  their  sequel  in  insanity, 
sterility,  celibacy,  and  physical  deterioration? 

The  graduates  of  our  colleges,  the  more  intellectual  occupa- 
tions, the  better-trained  social  classes,  and  the  more  cultured 
nations  have  in  common  a  high  age  at  marriage,  a  low  birth-rate, 
a  large  proportion  of  celibates,  and  a  high  suicide  and  insanity 
rate.  We  still  await  satisfactory  investigations  into  the  question 
raised  by  Francis  Galton  as  to  the  generative  implications  of  a 
highly  intellectual  life.  How  is  it  correlated  with  fertility  and 
with  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  offspring  ?  What  is  the 
proportion  of  the  abnormal  or  degenerate  among  the  children  of 
the  highly  gifted  ?  What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  alleged  extinction 
of  such  stocks?  Galton  and  Karl  Pearson  have  indicated  the 
methods  that  await  a  wider  application  in  this  field. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  such  investigations  should  be 
undertaken  among  that  half  of  the  community  that  is  only  just 
beginning  to  participate  in  our  modem  educational  advantages. 
We  do  not  know  the  biolc^cal  effect  upon  girls  of  even  a  high- 
school  training,  or  what  penalty  in  celibacy,  sterility,  or  ill-health 
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a  college  education  for  women  may  involve.  Several  foreign 
scholars  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  mothers  unable  to  nurse  their  own 
infants  among  the  better  social  classes.  Though  collies  for 
women  have  not  been  established  long  enough  to  afford  an  ade- 
quate statistical  experience,  such  facts  as  we  have  are  not  encour- 
aging from  a  biological  point  of  view.  Nor  have  we  as  yet 
learned  much  about  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  our  women 
graduates. 

Thirdly,  as  to  certain  social  practices.  We  are  expending 
upon  the  defectives  and  dependents  vast  sums,  which  must  be 
earned  by  the  more  capable  and  thrifty,  and  constitute  a  serious 
financial  burden.  Are  we  in  this  multiplying  the  unfit  and 
increasing  their  proportion  in  the  community?  We  dismiss 
from  our  insane  asylums  twenty  thousand  persons  every  year, 
and  allow  them  to  re-enter  family  life.  We  train  deaf-mutes  and 
the  blind  to  become  self-supporting,  and  able  to  marry.  We  care 
for  the  chronic  inebriate  and  pauper,  periodically,  and  let  them 
out  to  become,  periodically,  fathers  and  mothers.  We  shield 
those  of  criminal  disposition  by  every  device  known  to  the  law, 
until  we  are  the  most  criminal  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  are  the  relative  fertility  of  these  classes  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  offspring  ?  Mr.  Dugdale  in  the  Jukes,  Dr.  Jorger  in 
"Die  Familie  Zero,"*  Charles  Booth,  and  others  have  merely 
made  a  beginning  of  the  investigation  required.  Everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  stocks  of  a  certain  type  of  degeneracy  do 
not  die  out.  If  this  be  so,  our  charities  can  be  justified  only  on 
the  condition  that  large  numbers  of  individuals  are  not  allowed 
to  become  parents.  I  hesitate  to  raise  the  same  question  in 
regard  to  some  incidental  results  of  modem  hygiene  and  medi- 
cine. In  so  far  as  these  concern  those  in  later  life,  they  do  not 
come  within  our  consideration.  In  fact,  however,  the  improve- 
ments which  science  has  brought  about  in  death-rates  are  at  the 
younger  end  of  the  scale.  We  have  bettered  those  at  ages  below 
forty.     Does  anyone  know  what  this  may  involve  in  terms  of 

'Ploetrs  Arehiv,  Vol.  II. 
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selection  ?    The  answer  which  most  people  would  probably  give 
to  this  query  may  be  in  the  words  of  Toennies : 

It  is  very  rarely  the  hardy  and  robust  natures  that  manifest  a  taste  for 
books,  eagerness  for  knowledge,  pleasure  in  solitary  reflection  and  creation, 
or  skill  of  speech  and  mental  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  extraordinary  mental  endowments  in  men  and  women  who  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  curvature  of  the  spine,  etc,  and  are  forced  to 
lead  a  contemplative  life  that  produces  priceless  treasures  even  in  its  too 
brief  duration.  How  numerous  are  the  poets,  musicians,  painters,  philoso- 
phers, and  savants  that  are  short-lived  I  All  of  these  considerations  must 
rid  us  of  the  notion  that  the  gifted  constitute  a  normal  variety  needing  only 
an  average  fertility,  when  mated  with  the  equally  gifted,  to  produce  a 
special  race  of  like  endowment.  In  truth,  the  most  capable  women  have 
fewer  children  and  are  for  the  most  part  little  suited  for  motherhood,  while 
the  higher  social  strata  must  always  be  renewed  from  the  reservoir  of  vitality 
among  the  people.  Heredity  of  rank  and  power  corresponds  but  poorly  with 
inheritance  of  capacity,  and  degeneration,  not  infecundity,  is  the  curse  of 
every  ruling  caste.' 

This  is  partially  true,  but  does  not  answer  the  questions  raised 
by  the  non-selective  breeding  of  human  beings  on  a  large  scale. 
The  human  species  and  its  foremost  races  developed  under  a 
rigorous  weeding-out  of  the  weak.  Is  it  a  priori  likely  that  it 
can  be  maintained  in  physical  efficiency  upon  the  cessation  of 
that  rigorous  selection  ? 

We  may  well  question,  at  this  point,  the  trend  of  socialism, 
as  well  as  of  trade-unionism  in  some  of  its  aberrant,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  temporary,  manifestations.  If  these  tend  to  afford  an 
equal  chance  of  survival  and  of  parenthood  to  the  incapable  and 
weak,  to  discourage  the  energetic  and  ambitious,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, they  must  in  time  have  far-reaching  effects  upcMi  popula- 
tion. Certainly  some  of  their  features  promise  to  modify 
considerably  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  among 
individuals,  classes,  and  nations.  In  a  recent  paper  upon  "Migra- 
tions," Flinders  Petrie  remarks: 

Migrations  are  the  inevitable  means  of  supplanting  the  less  capable  races 
by  the  more  capable,  as  in  all  the  past  course  of  organic  life.  Every  bar  to 
the  free  leveling  by  peaceful  migration,  such  as  exclusion  laws,  is  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  shows  that  a  convulsive  migratioa  will  occur  so 

*  Zur  naturwissenschaftHchen  GeselUchaftsUhre,  p.  60. 
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soon  as  the  pressure  becomes  strong  enough.  The  only  way  to  save  a 
country  from  immigration  is  to  increase  the  capabilities  of  its  inhabitants  by 
thorough  weeding,  so  that  other  races  cannot  get  a  footing  by  competition 
or  by  force.  The  ideals  of  the  present  time :  equality  of  wages,  maintenance 
of  the  incapable  by  the  capable,  equal  opportunities  of  life  for  children  of 
bad  stock  as  well  as  good  stock,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  more  economical 
labor,  are  the  surest  means  of  national  extinction.  The  greatest  of  all  prob- 
lems to  a  true  statesman  would  be  to  weed  as  thoroughly  and  remorselessly 
as  nature  does,  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance  and  pain. 

Mr.  David  Heron,  in  his  Draper  Research  Memoir,  con- 
cludes an  elaborate  statistical  study  of  certain  social  coefficients 
of  birth-rates  as  follows : 

As  far  as  the  present  investigation  goes,  it  demonstrates,  I  think,  con- 
clusively, that  for  the  London  districts  there  is  a  very  close  relationship 
between  undesirable  social  status  and  a  high  birth-rate.  In  districts  where 
there  is  overcrowding,  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  the  lowest  type 
of  labor,  where  it  is  needful  to  employ  many  young  children  in  order  to  earn 
daily  bread  for  the  family,  where  infantile  mortality  is  greatest,  there  the 
wives  of  reproductive  ages  have  most  children.  Where  there  is  more  cul- 
ture, as  shown  by  a  higher  proportion  of  professional  men;  where  there  is 
more  leisure  and  comfort,  as  shown  by  a  higher  percentage  of  domestic  ser- 
vants; where  the  traders  who  appeal  to  the  improvident  and  thriftless  are 
fewer  in  number,  there  the  birth-rate  is  least.  Again,  where  there  is  more 
general  pauperism,  where  the  signs  of  bad  environment,  like  phthisis,  are 
prevalent,  where  pauper  lunatics  are  most  plentiful,  there  the  birth-rate  is 
highest.  Nor  is  the  higher  birth-rate  of  the  undesirable  elements  compen- 
sated by  a  higher  death-rate.  The  net  fertility  of  the  lower  status  remains 
higher  than  that  of  the  superior  status.  The  birth-rate  of  the  abler  and 
more  capable  stocks  is  decreasing  relative  to  the  mentally  and  physically 
feebler  stodcs. 

One  might  raise  the  same  questions  in  r^fard  to  heavy  tax- 
ation, which  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  price  of  civilization. 
What  part  has  it  played  in  the  decline  of  population  through  its 
effect  upon  vital  phenomena,  at  the  decay  of  the  cultured  nations 
of  the  past? 

With  this  we  arrive  at  the  characteristic  habit  of  civilized 
man,  which  is  to  live  in  cities.  Elxistence  in  g^reat  cities  involves  a 
more  radical  revolution  in  the  environment  of  the  whole  life 
than  does  modem  education  in  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  the 
most  significant  phase  of  the  present  period  of  history  and  bulks 
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larger  than  in  any  previous  age.  It  involves  the  substitution  of 
the  city  alley  for  the  forest  path,  and  of  the  dark  room  for  the 
open  air.  What  is  the  selective  meaning  of  all  this?  I  do  not 
refer  particularly  to  the  anthropological  theories  of  Ammon  and 
Lapouge,  although  I  think  they  have  raised  some  questions  that, 
as  yet,  remain  unanswered.  The  one  fundamental  question  is 
this:  Is  a  city  population  self-perpetuating?  It  seems  to  me 
that  Hansen,  Otto  Seek,  and  Eduard  Meyer  have  proved  that 
such  was  not  the  case  under  earlier  urban  conditions.  We  have 
not  established  the  contradictory  proposition  for  the  cities  of 
today  when  we  demonstrate  that  they  now  exhibit  a  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths,  as  long  as  from  a  third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
urban  population  is  born  in  the  country  and  reaches  the  city  at 
the  age  of  marriage  and  of  greatest  fecundity.  As  well  claim 
that  stationary  level  in  a  reservoir  proves  that  the  evaporation  and 
outflow  just  equal  the  capacity  of  the  springs  at  the  bottom — 
when  all  the  time  there  is  a  running  stream  entering  at  the  upper 
end.  Even  if  improved  hygiene,  morals,  and  government  should 
ever  render  a  city  population  self-perpetuating,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  immigration  from  outside,  there  yet  remain  a  number 
of  biological  questions.  What  type  of  man,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  will  be  favored  by  the  new  urban  environment? 
Will  physical  deterioration  be  involved,  as  suggested  by  the 
"Report  upon  Physical  Deterioration,"  and  by  the  undue  pro- 
portion of  those  rejected  among  European  recruits  for  military 
service  from  the  cities  as  compared  with  the  country?  Do  the 
conditions  of  city  life  produce  low  stature,  small  lung  capacity, 
defective  eyesight,  and  feeble  strength  ?  Or,  to  refer  to  a  matter 
upon  which  Dr.  Ward  has  recently  commented,  what  is  the  com- 
parative contribution  to  ability  of  the  urban  and  the  rural-bom  ? 
City  life  is,  in  part,  factory  life,  and  many  of  the  same  questions 
confront  us  as  we  survey  our  factory  population.  Here  are 
involved,  besides,  dangerous  trades,  and  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  What  are  to  be  the  biological  consequences 
of  our  vaunted  industrial  system  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  of  the  rural  population  from  which 
the  most  energetic  and  capable  have  been  drafted  to  go  to  the 
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cities  and  there  to  breed?  We  should  naturally  expect  that 
deterioration  would  follow  breeding  from  rejected  individuals. 
As  the  royal  report  has  it: 

There  is  a  current  of  the  better  and  more  adventurous  people  into  the 
towns,  and  also  a  smaller  reverse  current  of  the  feebler  and  less  strong  and 
fit,  who  are  driven  back  to  the  land  again,  the  rural  districts  becoming  thus 
both  the  recruiting  ground  and  the  asylum  of  the  towns. 

All  recent  information  from  the  rural  communities  of  our 
older  states  indicate  degeneration.  This  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  social  envircMiment,  for  men  and  women  create  this;  or 
to  natural  conditions,  for  where  immigrants  have  gone  in  to 
take  the  place  of  the  native-bom  they  are  rearing  large  and 
prosperous  families  of  industrious,  frugal,  and  capable  children. 
We  are  greatly  in  need  here  of  a  social-anthropological  survey  of 
families  through  several  generations,  including  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  have  remained  in  the  country  as  well  as  those  who  have 
migrated,  so  as  to  be  able  to  account  for  every  individual  and 
have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  stocks.  Here 
is  a  most  attractive  field  for  the  endowment  of  research.  The 
question  at  issue  is  fundamental.  My  own  conviction  is  that  in 
the  past  rural  depopulation,  and  then  rural  degeneracy,  have 
attended  the  growth  of  every  civilization,  until  at  length  the 
drying-up  of  the  stream  that  fed  the  cities  has  brought  about 
the  inevitable  collapse  when  pressure  came  from  ruder,  but  more 
vigorous,  neighbors,  since  cities  have  been  consimiers  and  not 
producers  of  human  beings.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  fall  of 
empires  have  been  mostly  mere  occasions. 

Finally,  what  is  the  evolutionary  value  of  certain  ideals? 
Let  us  take  individualism,  the  ideal  of  democracy,  which  has 
tacitly  figured  in  many  of  the  phenomena  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Let  us  go  back  to  one — ^the  higher  education  of  women. 
This  involves  essentially  the  idea  that  women  are  individuals, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  personality,  and  not  merely 
the  mothers  of  persons.  The  two-child  system,  or  the  limita- 
tion of  offspring,  is,  in  part,  based  upon  a  recognition  of  this, 
in  part  due  to  ambition  for  the  children,  in  part  to  physical 
inability  of  man  or  woman.    Sidney  Webb,  in  one  of  his  letters 
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to  the  London  Times,  informs  us  that  in  one-third  of  the  reported 
cases  of  restriction  the  cause  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  women 
to  bear  children.  Steinmetz  says:  "I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  all  higher  culture  must  lead  to  limitation  of  offspring.  Both 
the  fear  of  diminishing*  welfare  and  the  increased  emotional  sensi- 
tiveness make  children  seem  undesirable." 

The  ideal  of  individualism  demands  of  women  years  of  edu- 
cation, late  marriage,  and  certain  leisure  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments afterward  which  are  not  compatible  with  a  large  family  of 
children.  Puritan  families  were  large,  but  one  is  impressed  by 
the  mention  of  second  or  third  wives  in  the  accounts.  It  was  a 
system  of  female  sacrifice — ^not  to  ancestors,  but  to  descendants. 

Individualism  as  a  social  ideal  also  accounts  for  much  of  the 
behavior  of  men  upon  the  family  question.  Ambition  for  riches, 
or  power,  or  fame,  or  pleasure — all  non-social  in  motive  and 
likely  to  prove  anti-social  in  their  effects — ^lead  men  in  ages  of 
culture  to  postpone  marriage  or  to  forego  it  entirely.  Francis 
Galton  has  recently  said*  that  the  obligation  of  sound  people  to 
marry  and  rear  sound  children  may  need  the  sanction  of  religion, 
since  it  is  in  fact  the  one  imperative  of  evolutionary  science. 

It  [Eugenics]  must  be  introduced  into  the  national  consciousness  like  a 
new  religion.  The  improvement  of  our  stock  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  objects  that  we  can  reasonably  attempt.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  humanity,  but  feel  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  as  noble  a 
work  to  raise  its  level,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  as  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  abase  it.  I  see  no  impossibility  in  Eugenics  becoming  a  religious 
dogma  among  mankind,  but  its  details  must  first  be  worked  out  sedulously 
in  the  study. 

Christianity  seems  to  me  to  have  put  its  emphasis  upon 
qualities  somewhat  neglected  in  the  age  of  its  founder,  such  as 
fraternity,  chastity,  and  spirituality,  to  the  partial  eclipse  of  con- 
jugal affection,  the  family  sense,  and  the  economic  qualities  of 
honesty,  frugality,  and  industry.  The  disastrous  celibacy  of  the 
Roman  church  is  one  result  of  this;  another  is  the  present  help- 
lessness of  Christianity  before  the  distintegration  that  threatens 

*  Sociological  Papers,  Vol.  I. 
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the  family  as  well  as  our  industrial  life.  Its  original  motives 
must  be  recovered  from  the  rubbish  of  traditional  emphasis,  and 
these  logically  lead  to  much  that  is  meant  by  Eugenics.  They 
certainly  neigative  drunkenness  and  immorality,  while  the  doc- 
trine of  self-sacrifice  may  easily  be  extended  to  the  obligation  of 
parenthood  for  all  healthy  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  abstain- 
ing from  marriage  wherever  mental  or  physical  defects  are 
involved.  Physical  soundness  of  self,  offspring,  and  neighbors 
is  not  an  un-Christian  criterion  of  the  moral  quality  of  behavior. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  family  obligation  receives  the  sanction 
of  ancestor-worship.  Confucianism  hinges  immortality  upon  the 
observance  of  certain  ceremonies  before  the  memorial  tablets 
by  direct  male  descendants.  Upon  this  ideal  celebacy  and  the 
limitation  of  offspring  are  unthinkable.  The  whole  social  system 
is  based  upon  family  solidarity — upon  the  family  rather  than 
upon  the  individual.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  this  can 
survive  when  European  individualism  comes  to  offer  itself  to  the 
Chinese  as  a  competing  ideal.  Not  merely  will  it  threaten  the 
system  of  ancestor-worship  and  itiodify  the  aspirations  of  the 
men ;  it  will  mean  new  and  insistent  claims  on  the  part  of  women 
as  they  become  infected  with  western  notions.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  Chinese,  too,  will  come  to  postpone  marriage  and  limit 
their  offspring?  Or  possibly  Confucianism  will  triumph  because 
it  has  a  stronger  social  ideal  and  inspires  a  people  of  finer  indus- 
trial qualities  than  our  own. 

This  contrast  illustrates  clearly  what  I  mean  by  the  evolu- 
tionary meaning  of  ideals.  Probably  many  of  the  social  and 
religious  ideals  of  the  past  have  been  of  importance  because  of 
their  biological  results  rather  than  by  virtue  of  such  superficial 
expressions  as  have  attracted  the  attention  of  historians.  Such 
I  conceive  to  be  the  case  with  Mormonism  and  polygamy;  the 
latter  has  proved  inferior  to  monogamy  in  its  exclusive  r^^rd 
for  masculine  individualism  and  in  its  defective  family  training 
of  the  young;  while  Mormonism,  in  spite  of  this  defect  in  its 
original  form,  is  strong  in  its  insistence  upon  social  solidarity. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  inferior  to  both  Judaism  and  Catholi- 
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dsm  from  the  standpoint  of  social  biology,  and  these  will  gain 
upon  it  rapidly,  in  numbers,  because  their  family  life  is  sounder. 
Neither  individualism  nor  socialism,  but  "familyism"  in  the 
evolutionary,  biological  sense,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  social 
ideal.  It  involves  all  that  is  sound  in  ethics  and  wise  in  benevo- 
lence or  business.  What  father,  under  the  insights  of  this  ideal, 
could  wish  his  children  to  be  children  of  millionsdres,  or  avoid 
the  family  obligations  that  rest  upon  the  well-to-do?  As  Karl 
Pearson  has  recently  said : 

The  great  problem  is  whether  limitation  has  not  begun  at  the  wrong  end. 
If  a  nation  is  to  be  strong,  there  must  be  wastage;  the  reckless  and  diseased 
must  not  be  in  a  condition  to  multiply  like  the  strong  and  able.  At  present 
the  strong  and  able  refrain  from  bringing  into  the  world  those  who  might 
render  it  harder  for  the  weak  to  multiply.  They  apparently  prefer  that  the 
weak — too  often  artificially  maintained  in  workhouse,  institute,  and  asylum — 
shall  pass  in  and  out,  multiply  and  inherit  the  land.  It  is  not  race-suicide; 
it  is  degeneracy  of  type.  What  is  needed  is  a  national  awakening,  a  sense  of 
national  duties,  and  the  primary  duty  of  women  to  raise  strong  and  healthy 
children. 

Men  are  not  plants,  and  I  cannot  share  the  optimism  of  Luther 
Burbank  as  to  the  future  of  man  in  America;  but  they  are  ani- 
mals, and  subject,  in  part,  to  the  laws  that  govern  animal  life. 
Men  also  have  intelligence,  and  can  recognize  these  laws  and  their 
application  to  themselves.  Have  they  faith  and  courage  enough 
to  make  the  application? 

I  have  not  suggested  a  social  philosophy,  but  some  possibili- 
ties of  a  social  science  and  a  few  of  its  applications  to  practical 
affairs.  I  acknowledge  freely  the  bewildering  complication  of 
forces  that  makes  the  solution  of  such  problems  exceedingly 
difficult.  Many  of  the  functions  of  what  we  call  society  do, 
however,  leave  a  deposit  in  population  that  can  be  measured. 
For  this  measurement  we  need  costly  and  patient  investigation 
of  concrete  phenomena,  by  which  alone  we  can  attain  to  a  social 
science  which  may  enable  us  to  escape  that  phjrsical  deterioration 
which  has  hitherto  attended  all  civilizations  like  a  shadowing 
Nemesis. 


? 
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DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR    LESTSR    F.    WARD,    BROWN    UNIVERSITY 

The  fact  that  I  was  called  upon  last  July  to  reply  to  a  paper  by  M.  Jacques 
NoTicow  entitled  "Social  Darwinism/'  at  the  London  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Sociology,  is  responsible  for  the  mistake  in  allowing  my 
name  to  be  placed  on  the  programme  to  discuss  this  paper  by  Professor  Wells. 
I  had  written  out  my  remarks  made  on  that  occasion,  and,  haying  kept  them, 
it  seemed  possible  that  Professor  Wells  would  follow  the  same  lines  as  did 
M.  Noyicow,  and  that  my  reply  would  have  been  appropriate.  I  find  msrself, 
however,  in  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the  widow  who  kept  her  husband's 
door-plate  because,  as  she  said,  she  might  possibly  marry  another  man  whose 
name  was  also  John  Brown. 

In  Europe,  especially  on  the  continent,  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
what  they  call  "social  Darwinism."  Not  all  scholars  there  agree  as  to  what  it 
is,  but  certainly  none  of  them  use  the  expression  in  the  sense  that  Dr.  Wells 
uses  it  My  written  remarks,  therefore,  have  no  bearing  upon  his  paper.  Over 
there  the  discussion  of  this  topic  relates  to  two  problems:  first,  the  economic 
struggle,  and,  second,  the  race-struggle.  Those  who  appear  to  defend  this 
"social  Darwinism"  are  biologists  mainly  and  not  sociologists  at  all.  Most  of 
the  sociologists  attack  it,  as  it  is  there  understood.  Loria,  for  example,  in  his 
book  on  social  problems  has  a  chapter  under  the  head  "Social  Darwinism," 
which  is  essentially  a  discussion  of  Malthusianism.  Because  Darwin  admitted 
that  he  received  suggestions  from  Malthus,  many  people  have  drawn  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  Malthusianism  may  properly  be  called  Darwinism. 

The  other  sense  in  which  the  expression  is  used  abroad  relates  to  the 
race-struggle.  The  great  writers  on  race-struggles  never  use  the  term  "social 
Darwinism,"  but  a  number  of  sociologists  have  called  them  "social  Darwinists" 
without  knowing  what  Darwin  really  stood  for.  In  my  remarks  upon  this  topic 
at  London  I  answered  a  paper  of  this  character  in  which  M.  Novicow,  a  promi- 
nent peace  advocate,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  race-struggles  as  a  cause  of  social 
progress,  because  he  considered  this  doctrine  an  apology  for  war,  which  in  his 
eyes  is  a  most  odious  institution. 

In  a  word,  continental  sociologists  have  usually  applied  the  term  "social 
Darwinism"  to  two  different  but  cognate  doctrines — ^the  economic  struggle  and 
the  race-struggle,  considered  as  factors  of  social  progress ;  and  in  both  cases  they 
have  felt  called  upon  to  combat  the  doctrine,  the  first  as  ignoring  certain  mo<«l 
and  intellectual  factors,  and  the  second  as  implying  a  defense  of  war.  The  first 
of  these  schools  are  essentially  socialists,  and  the  second,  like  Novicow,  are 
peace  reformers.  Neither  of  them  seems  familiar  with  the  nature  of  Darwin's 
tuichings. 

Professor  Wells,  however,  deals  with  an  entirely  different  problem,  but  one 
that  needs  just  such  elaboration  because  few  sociologists  and  few  of  the  general 
public  are  familiar  with  those  fundamental  biological  concepts  which  he  has 
presented,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  biological  literature  and  what  might  be 
called  biological  philosophy  are  now  very  abundant  The  paper  of  this  morning 
treats  also   of  the  problem   to  which   Galton,   Karl   Pearson,   Ribot,   Lombroso, 
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Ferri,  and  many  others  are  devoting  so  much  attention — namely,  the  physiological 
improvement  of  the  race  of  men.  One  aspect  of  that  problem  was  thoroughly 
discussed  yesterday,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  able  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor Ross  nor  any  of  the  discussions  of  that  paper  once  alluded  to  the  most 
important  and  best-established  law  of  demography — ^that  population  is  inversely 
proportional  to  intelligence.  Of  course,  there  are  other  things  of  which  the  «t;ime 
general  principle  is  true.  Suicide,  insanity,  crime,  and  vice  increase  as  we  rise 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  You  do  not  find  them  among  animals,  and  you  find 
them  less  among  savages  and  lower  classes  than  in  the  upper  strata  of  society. 
It  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  organic  life  that  we  find  the  highest  fecundity,  and 
the  law  goes  back  through  the  entire  animal  kingdom  until  we  have  those  Pro- 
tozoans in  which  one  individual  may  be  the  parent  of  millions  of  offspring. 
This  law  also  extends  upward  to  the  very  topmost  layers  of  society  and  5nds  its 
maximum  expression  in  the  very  few  who  have  attained  to  that  lofty  realm  of 
wisdom  where  they  not  only  understand  the  teachings  of  eugenics,  but  are 
capable  of  applying  them  to  family  life. 

The  doctrine  defended  by  Professor  Wells  is  the  most  complete  example  of 
the  oligocentric  world-view  which  is  coming  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  would  center  the  entire  attention  of  the  world  upon  an  almost 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  human  race  and  ignore  all  the  rest.  It  is  trying  to 
polish  up  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the  social  temple  so  as  to  make  them  shine  a 
little  more  brightly,  while  utterly  neglecting  the  great,  coarse  foundation  stones 
upon  which  it  rests.  The  education  and  preservation  of  the  select  few,  of  the 
higher  classes,  of  the  emerged  hundredth,  to  the  neglect  of  the  submerged  tenth 
and  the  rest  of  the  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  society,  covers  too  small  A  field. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  work  contently  in  a  field  so  narrow,  however  fascinat- 
ing in  itself.  Perhaps  mine  is  a  "vaulting  ambition,"  but  I  want  a  field  that 
shall  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  and  I  would  take  no 
interest  in  sociology  if  I  did  not  regard  it  as  constituting  such  a  field. 

For  an  indefinite  period  yet  to  come  society  will  continue  to  be  recruited, 
as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  well  says,  from  the  base.  The  swarming  and  spawning 
millions  of  the  lower  ranks  will  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  swamp 
all  the  fruits  of  intelligence  and  compel  society  to  assimilate  this  mass  of  crude 
material  as  best  it  can.    This  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  deplorable  conse- 

m 

quence  of  the  demographic  law  referred  to,  and  it  is  said  that  society  is  doomed 
to  hopeless  degeneracy. 

Is  it  possible  to  take  any  other  view?  I  think  it  is,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion, the  only  hope,  lies  in  the  truth — I  call  it  a  truth  without  hesitation, 
although,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  am  the  only  one  to  emphasize  it,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  to  accept  it — ^that,  so  far  as  the  native  capacity,  the  potential 
quality,  the  "promise  and  potency,"  of  a  higher  life  are  concerned,  those  swam- 
ing,  spawning  millions,  the  bottom  layer  of  society,  the  proletariat,  the  working 
classes,  the  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  nay,  even  the  denizens  of 
the  slums — that  all  these  are  by  nature  the  peers  of  the  boasted  "aristocracy  of 
brains"  that  now  dominates  society  and  looks  down  upon  them,  and  the  equab 
in  all  but  privilege  of  the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  eugenics. 
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PROFESSOR    CARL    XSLSBY^    UNIVERSITY    OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

The  time  has  come  for  all  students  to  cease  quibbling  about  the  relative 
importance  of  heredity  and  environment — both  absolute  essentials  to  the  life  of 
every  human  being,  and  capable  therefore  of  no  such  comparison.  The  increase 
of  biological  knowledge  in  the  last  half-century  has  given  us  more  definite  ideas 
as  to  what  heredity  is,  and  what  it  is  not  But  there  is  still  enormous  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  vagueness  of  the  term  "heredity."  For  the  sake  of 
clear  thinking,  in  my  judgment,  this  word  should  be  used  only  to  denote  those 
physical  characteristics  which  come  to  us  through  the  germ  cells  of  the  parents. 
With  the  union  of  the  germ  cells  and  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  child, 
heredity  ends  and  environment  begins.  We  know  pretty  definitely  today  that 
acquired  characteristics  are  not  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
fact,  along  with  many  others  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  is  reacting  power- 
fully upon  our  social  theories.  We  know  today,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  our 
honored  president,  Dr.  Ward,  as  well  as  to  studies  made  by  others,  that  social 
position  is  neither  the  index  nor  the  guarantee  of  individual  capacity.  Ability 
is  as  likely  to  rise  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  lowly  as  from  those  of  the  so-called 
better  class.  Here  lies  an  argument  for  universal  education  that  has  as  yet 
been  scarcely  utilized  by  our  educators. 

Another  result  of  our  studies  is  to  weaken  the  belief  in  superior  and  inferior 
races.  It  now  seems  very  probable  that  there  is  an  approximate  equality  of 
mental  ability  among  the  various  races,  and  that  race  differences  are  the  result 
of  different  environments.  This  again  throws  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the 
problem  of  immigration  and  makes  restrictive  barriers  against  healthy  individuals 
a  confession  of  weakness  at  some  point.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  belief  in  an  absolute,  free,  and  unrestricted  immigration.  Finally,  our 
opinion  as  to  the  intellectual  ability  of  women  is  likewise  changed,  and  we  need 
no  longer  discuss  whether  the  education  of  women  is  worth  while  or  not. 

Society  faces,  therefore,  the  problem  of  the  degenerate,  whether  the  idiot 
or  the  individual  j(usually  of  the  better-circumstanced  classes)  who  misuses  the 
opportunities  given  him.  The  problem  of  the  physically  unfit  (by  heredity)  is, 
after  all,  relatively  small,  and  may  easily  be  borne  if  we  but  have  the  fore- 
thought to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  physically  unfit.  The  other  problems  are 
much  more  difficult  to  solve.  Here  we  may  pursue  either  the  drastic  method 
advocated  by  Dr.  McKim  in  his  book  on  Heredity  and  Social  Progress,  in  which 
he  practically  advocates  knocking  the  defectives  on  the  head,  or  we  may  neglect 
the  problem  entirely  and  suffer  the  consequences.  We  may  recognize  its  impor- 
tance, but  deal  with  it  in  the  haphazard  unco-ordinated  method  of  the  present; 
or  we  may  adopt  a  more  scientific  policy,  and  endeavor  to  apply  to  existing 
knowledge  social  problems.  It  is  toward  this  ideal  that  modern  constructive 
philanthropy  is  trending,  and  it  is  this  development  of  scientific  methods  which 
must  be  the  object  of  the  students  of  the  problems  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  paper 
of  this  morning. 


MR.   WILLIAM    H.    ALLEN,   GENERAL    AGENT    OF   THE    NEW    YORK    ASSOCIATION    POR   THE 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE    CONDITION   OP   THE   POOR 

I  hope  that  Mrs.  Spencer  or  Dr.  Brackett  will  say  what  Mr.  Devine  would 
have  said  in   reply  to  the  statements  of  the  morning,  that  modem  charitable 
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work  is  making  it  easier  for  the  tufit  to  tarrive.  I  wish  to  confine  my  own 
remarks  to  a  suggestion  concerning  Dr.  Wells'  appeal  for  sociological  inquiry, 
The  misfortune  of  sociologists  in  being  con<pelled  to  derive  judgments  from 
books,  from  other  men's  opinions,  «nd  from  stray  facts  is  analogous  to  the  art 
of  a  certain  sociologist  mentioned  in  a  current  Harper's  Weekly,  who  declared 
that  he  could  tell  a  man's  politics  by  looking  at  Mm.  The  crowd  was  Tery 
much  impressed  when  he  picked  out  a  man  who  voted  for  McKinley,  another 
who  voted  for  Oeveland.  One  man  whom  he  picked  out  as  being  a  Bryan  man, 
however,  replied:  "No  I've  been  sick;  that's  the  reason  I  look  that  way." 
Similarly,  sociologists  look  at  the  poverty,  overcrowdedness,  wretchedness,  and 
squalor  of  the  East  Side;  they  notice  an  increase  in  crime  and  vice  among  the 
immigrant  Jews — and  the  decadence  of  the  race  is  described  in  textbooks;  the 
story  goes  on  and  on  increasing  in  size,  until  someone  else  discovers  that  these 
same  Jews  are  buying  real  estate,  forcing  superior  races  out  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  filling  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  Does  anyone  believe  that  com- 
petition is  less  rigorous  because  these  sometime  less  fit  have  been  enabled  to 
survive? 

The  sociologist  looks  in  upon  an  East  Side  class  for  defectives  who  come 
from  the  masses— criminal  children,  obviously  anti-social — and  criticizes  the 
philanthropic  effort  that  enables  them  to  survive.  He  goes  back  again,  six 
months  later,  and  misses  several  of  the  most  striking  defectives.  He  learns 
that  they  are  not  in  jail,  but  that  they  have  passed  on  one,  two,  or  three 
grades.  He  is  told  that  the  board  of  health  phsrsician  removed  some  adenoids 
and  enlarged  tonsils,  and  that  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  took  these  children  to  the  country,  gave  them  fresh  air  night  and  day, 
gave  them  plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  bread,  and  made  them  normal,  healthy, 
and  hopeful. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  competition  is  less  active  after  the  former  defective 
pushes  upward  in  his  class  and  fights  for  first  place?  How  many  potentially 
normal  children  are  condemned,  by  not  having  their  physical  defects  removed* 
to  the  rank  of  defectives  ?  No  one  knows.  In  the  schools  of  New  York  100,000 
have  been  examined  and  66,000  have  been  found  in  need  of  medical,  dental,  and 
ocular  care  or  better  nourishment.  If  this  percentage  is  representative,  it 
means  that  400,000  children  in  New  York  schools  need  similar  attention  not 
now  given.  It  means  that  100,000  others  in  parochial  and  private  schools  and 
on  the  street  need  attention.  Finally,  it  means  that  there  are  today  in  the 
factories,  shops,  and  stores  of  New  York  City  hundreds  of  thousands  struggling 
against  phsrsical  handicaps,  which  prevent  them  from  deriving  benefit  from  their 
schooling  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  them.  Probably 
similar  conditions  exist  elsewhere.  I  remember  that  in  a  small  village  school 
in  Minnesota  half  the  pupils  could  not  be  considered  either  physically  or  men- 
tally normal. 

Dr.  Wells  asks  for  the  endowment  of  sociological  research.  If  I  should 
offer  each  university  represented  in  this  audience  $10,000  or  $100,000,  you  would 
applaud  my  munificence.  But  let  me  suggest  what  will  be  worth  infinitely  more, 
and  I  shall  not  even  claim  the  title  of  benefactor.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  secure  for  fhe  National  Bureau  of  Education  an  appropriation  to  enable  it, 
not  only  to  stimulate   500,000   teachers,  but  to  secure  throughout  the  country 
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original  reports,  which,  when  compiled  and  published,  will  reveal  sociological 
data  infinitely  more  valuable  than  would  be  possible  from  any  private  endow- 
ment. Let  the  federal  govemmert  prepare  and  circulate  series  of  questions,  for 
instance,  covering  such  mattei%  of  biological  and  sociological  importance  as 
come  directly  under  the  teacher's  observation.  This  would  mean  the  ultimate  accu- 
mulation of  an  invaluable  raiA%  of  instructive  data  such  as  no  private  enterprise 
could  properly  undertake.  Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  federal  government  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  appropriations.  You  can  get  nearly  as  much  money  as  you  want  for 
improving  harbors,  and  discovering  better  methods  of  farming,  or  for  distributing 
seeds;  but  a  request  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  would  provoke  a  storm  of  objections. 

For  a  generation  interest  in  sociological  work  has  been  concentrated  in 
private  enterprises  or  directed  toward  books  and  guesses.  Meanwhile  the  study 
of  facts  in  the  possession  of  schools,  health  departments,  and  the  offices  of 
government  officials  has  been  neglected.  When  a  national  childr^'s  bureau 
was  proposed,  no  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  aid  and  the  interest  of  state,  city, 
and  county  superintendents,  teachers,  and  trustees,  who  are  in  personal  contact 
with  the  raw  material  of  the  inquiry.  Recently,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  new  bureau  with  a  chief  investigator  and  a  staff  of  clerks,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  sympathetic  interest  in  the  proposal  that  this  child-study  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education ;  that  the  position  of  this  bureau 
be  redefined ;  that  it  be  given  a  programme  commensurate  with  its  opportunities ; 
that  teachers  throughout  the  country  be  notified  that  they  shall  be  expected  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  conditions  affecting  child-life.  There  is 
momentum  enough  in  this  room  to  secure  such  recognition  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  by  an  adequate  appropriation.  When  a  laboratory  of  this  kind  is 
established,  we  may  be  sure  that  among  sociologists,  as  among  school  children, 
the  competition  to  survive  will  be  more  strenuous,  because  the  conditions  of 
competition  will  be  more  equal. 


MRS.    CHARLOTTE    PERKINS    OILMAN 

In  this  discussion  of  population,  as  in  the  discussion  of  Professor  Ross's 
paper  on  the  birth-rate,  we  dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  biological  law 
that  fecundity  is  inversely  proportionate  to  individuation.  The  members  of  the 
society  who  do  its  specializing  and  higher  sorts  of  work  are  necessarily  less 
fecund  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
higher  kinds  of  work  should  be  done  by  everybody,  any  more  than  the  higher 
organic  functions  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling  shall  be  done  in  the  human 
body  by  all  the  organs  alike.  Only  a  part  of  society  need  be  and  can  be  eyes  and 
ears;  the  rest  is  mere  meat  and  bones. 

Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  rearing  enormous  families  is  a  greater  social 
service  than  that  performed  by  those  highly  specialized  individuals  who  contribute 
to  progress  and  to  the  increase  of  stock  of  human  science  and  art  and  literature. 
Shakespeare's  great  service  was  to  enrich  the  world  with  his  works,  the  works 
of  his  mind,  and  whether  he  had  many  children  is  a  matter  of  minor  consequence. 
Similarly,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  a  great  book.     She  had  children 
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too — good  children  as  children  go— but  her  value  to  the  world  was  through  the 
book  more  than  the  children. 

We  should  remember,  when  we  see  our  modem  women  apparently  unequal 
to  the  strain  of  specialized  service  and  their  personal  functions  also,  that  the 
trouble  lies  not  in  the  specialization  nor  in  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  but  in 
the  rudimentary  conditions  of  our  domestic  economy,  in  the  absurd  and  irrational 
organization  of  household  life.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  women  should  bot 
be  women,  wives  and  mothers,  and  also  members  of  society,  performing  that 
social  service  which  is  our  first  duty  as  human  beings. 


G.   W.    COOKE,   WAKEFIELD^    MASS. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  natural  selection  must  work  in  a 
different  manner  among  men  than  among  animals.  When  the  gregarious  life 
appears,  when  speech  is  developed,  when  man  organizes  political  institutions, 
however  simple  and  undifferentiated  they  may  be,  the  selective  process  is 
considerably  changed  in  its  mode  of  operation.  Then  conflict  is  no  longer  to  the 
same  extent  between  individuals  but  groups,  and  the  social  process  makes  the 
application  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  in  a  strict  sense  an  impossibility. 
This  modification  of  that  law  is  too  little  recognized  by  evolutionists,  and  they 
are  led  astray. 

It  may  be  true  that  it  is  harmful  to  the  group  that  the  defective  are  kept 
alive,  but  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  higher  social  motives  can  be 
cultivated.  The  law  of  sympathy  is  as  imperative  as  the  law  of  selection,  and  it 
is  even  more  essential  to  the  group  in  its  more  advanced  stages. 

It  may  be  possible  to  attain  as  large  results  by  the  method  of  eugenics  as  its 
advocates  assert ;  but  there  is  one  phase  of  their  proposal  which  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  adequately,  if  at  all.  Wonderful  results  are  produced  with  horses 
by  the  strict  application  of  the  law  of  selection.  Can  the  same  methods  be  applied 
by  men  in  producing  a  higher  human  breed?  It  is  very  certain  that  men  and 
women  will  not  submit  to  that  absolute  control  which  is  exercised  on  horses. 
If  no  attention  were  given  to  individual  wishes  and  preferences,  and  this  is 
essential  to  the  proposed  results,  men  would  rebel.  That  the  selective  process 
can  be  applied  by  individuals  themselves  with  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  race 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove.  It  is  a  fine  assumption,  but  one  that  gives  little 
promise  of  regenerative  results. 

To  my  ..  «iid  it  is  also  a  radically  false  assumption  that  a  higher  class  can  be 
produced  in  society  by  the  selective  process  as  artifically  applied  by  man,  whether 
called  eugenics  or  by  any  other  name.  After  all  that  is  claimed  in  regard  to 
genius  in  certain  families,  the  patent  fact  remains  that  in  no  recorded  instance 
has  such  superiority  continued  beyond  eight  generations.  Eugenics  suggests  in- 
and-in-breeding,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  intellectual  or  aristocratic  class 
in  view.  The  effect  is  physical,  and  then  resultant  intellectual,  degeneration, 
which  at  last  destroys  the  continuity  of  generations  given  to  genius.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  selected  individuals  come  from  a  wider  range  in  society,  the 
result  is  to  destroy  the  superior  mental  grade,  though  phsrsical  vigor  may  be 
retained.     Therefore,  the  practical  problem  of  individual  control,  so  absolutely 
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essential  in  horse-breeding,  has  in  no  measure  been  met  by  the  advocates  of 
eugenics. 

In  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  selective  process  must  include  the 
whole  of  the  given  society  and  all  its  classes.  No  society  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  elevate  a  class  far  above  the  level  of  the  mass,  and  to  do  it  permanently. 
It  may  do  this  temporarily,  but  only  by  a  constant  incorporation  of  new  life 
from  the  lower  grades.  In  fact,  the  true  eugenics  must  contemplate  the  problem 
of  advancing  all  classes  together  and  the  practical  abolition  of  all  classes.  With 
the  advent  of  the  theory  of  universal  education  a  new  phase  of  social  advance 
has  appeared.  The  selective  process  clearly  fails  to  work  where  we  theoretically 
assume  it  ought  to  be  operative.  Under  the  influence  of  universal  education  no 
class  can  advance  in  real  force  far  beyond  any  other.  So  long  as  all  doors  of 
social  advance  can  be  kept  open  we  must  expect  that  the  wage^^aming  class  will 
show  as  much  promise  as  any  other.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, not  from  lack  of  capacity.  In  that  class  today  there  is  as  much  thought- 
fulness,  as  much  studiousness,  as  in  any  to  be  found  in  American  society. 
Even  more  than  this  may  be  said,  for  this  class  shows  an  openness  to  the  real 
problems  of  the  world's  growth  shown  by  no  other  in  the  same  degree. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  a  real  universalization  of  education,  and  the  opening 
of  opportunity  to  all.  Any  other  selective  process  misses  the  mark,  and  grants 
to  the  privileged  what  they  have  not  earned  and  do  not  deserve.  Until  these 
conditions  are  met  any  theory  of  eugenics  is  petty  in  its  nature  and  must  prove 
ineffective. 


PROFESSOR  B.  A.  ROSS,  UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN 

Strongly  attracted  as  I  am  by  the  hopeful  and  noble  views  that  have  been 
expressed,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Dr.  Wells's  is  right.  The  theory  that  races  are 
virtually  equal  in  capacity  leads  to  such  monumental  follies  as  lining  the 
valleys  of  the  South  with  the  bones  of  half  a  million  picked  whites  in  order  to 
improve  the  condition  of  four  million  unpicked  blacks.  I  see  no  reason  why 
races  may  not  differ  as  much  in  moral  and  intellectual  traits  as  obviously  they 
do  in  bodily  traits.  Among  those  of  the  same  race  I  think  I  detect  great  differ- 
ences in  capacity.  Of  course,  the  worth-grading  of  people  is  not  to  be  identified 
for  a  moment  with  actual  social  rankings;  but  nevertheless  they  are  there. 
In  my  classes,  among  students  of  equal  opportunities,  I  am  struck  with  the 
contrasts  in  character  and  in  intellectual  power.  If  such  worth-differences  exist, 
the  recruiting  of  the  stock  from  the  worthier  elements  of  a  popHation  ^9  a 
supreme  desideratum,  and  any  practice  that  interferes  with  this  presents  a  social 
problem.  Consider  the  higher  education  and  emplojrment  of  women.  A  class 
of  girls  finishing  a  high  school  or  normal  are  examined.  Those  that  win  high 
marks  receive  first-class  certificates,  get  well  placed,  and  are  quite  likely  not  to 
marry.  Those  with  low  marks  find  the  extra-matrimonial  path  barred,  and  so 
nearly  all  marry  and  perpetuate  their  mediocrity.  Is  not  this  something  to  think 
about?  Our  girls  used  to  marry  men  in  order  to  reform  them.  I  rejoice 
that  this  practice  is  passing  away;  for  those  who  need  reforming  are  probably 
less  fitted  for  fatherhood  than  those  who  need  it  not.  I  am  glad,  also,  that  men 
of  uncontrollable  thirst  are  inexorably  being  eliminated  from  the  more  desirable 
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employmeats,  and  dropped  to  the  rank  of  unskilled  or  casuala  where  th^  are 
little  likely  to  mate  or  breed.  On  the  man  who  is  the  Tictim  of  his  own  cyiI 
inclinations  we  squander  much  sympathy  and  effort  that  ought  to  be  reaerred 
for  the  worthier  persons  who  are  the  victims  of  the  evil  inclinations  of  others. 
We  war  feebly  against  sin  because  so  energetically  aflpiinst  vice.  As  regards 
hell,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  open-door  policy. 


PROFESSOR    WBLLS 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  a  wise  philanthropy, 
but  as  insisting  that  our  philanthropy  cannot  safely  overlook  the  biological  con- 
sequences of  its  activities.  It  should  not  favor  the  multiplication  of  weaklings, 
or  put  degenerate  and  defective  human  beings  in  a  position  to  propagate  their 
kind.  Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  widest  measures  of  popular  education;  but  I 
do  believe  that  we  must  modify  our  methods.  We  need  more  industrial  and 
manual  features,  shorter  hours,  more  playgrounds  and  gymnastics,  fewer  subjects 
and  a  shorter  period  of  training.  In  time  we  may  get  back  to  the  saner  notions 
of  the  Greeks  upon  these  subjects.  I  suppose  we  must  submit  to  the  higher 
education  of  women.  It  appears  inevitable;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  yet  proven 
that  this  education  should  be  the  same  in  kind  and  amount  as  that  afforded  to 
men.  Not  identical  educational  environment,  but  one  nicely  adapted  to  natures 
and  needs,  apears  to  me  to  be  a  sound  ideal.  These  natures  and  needs  are 
physical  in  great  part,  and  not  purely  intellectual,  and  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out damage  to  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race. 
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SOCIAL  CLASSES  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN 

SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  ^ 


LESTER  F.  WARD 
Brown  UniTernty 


Many  questions  supposed  to  have  been  definitively  settled 
have  been  revived  and  brought  into  new  prominence  under  the 
searchlight  of  modem  sociological  theory.  The  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  the  natural  origin  of  political  society  and  the  juridical 
state  out  of  gentile  society  and  kinship  organization  through  the 
struggle  and  amalgamation  of  races  is  having  an  effect  upon 
social  problems  analogous  to  that  which  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  selection  has  had  upon  biological  problems.  One 
of  the  time-worn  social  problems  of  this  order  is  that  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  social  classes. 

Approaching  this  problem  from  the  new  point  of  view,  we 
find  that  it  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  general  social 
process  inaugurated  by  the  race  struggle.  There  are  no  social 
classes  in  gentile  society.  They  must  have  developed  along  with 
all  the  other  institutions  which  had  their  origin  at  that  stage. 
If  so,  out  of  which  one  of  those  early  institutions  have  they 
developed  ?  Can  the  sociologist  trace  them  back  to  their  primary 
source,  as  the  anatomist  traces  any  organ  of  the  body  back  to  its 
original  layer  in  the  embryo  ? 

As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  conquest  is 
the  subdivision  of  the  amalgamating  group  into  a  series  of  more 
or  less  distinct  strata  called  castes.  The  conquering  race  becomes 
the  high  caste  and  the  conquered  race  the  low  caste.  Between 
them  there  soon  develops  an  intermediate  caste  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  group.  The  high  caste  differentiates  into  a  sacerdotal 
caste  and  a  warrior  caste.  The  intermediate  caste  is  developed  out 
of  the  intelligent  elements  of  both  the  conquering  and  the  con- 

^  Address  of  the  president  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  at  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  December  a8,  1907. 
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.  quered  races  and  conducts  the  business  of  the  new  society.  The 
lower  caste  performs  the  labor  for  all,  either  as  a  great  slave 
population  or  as  an  artisan  class,  often  divided  up  into  a  great 
number  of  hereditary  sub-castes  or  guilds. 

Now  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  social  classes  that  we  find 
today  in  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world  are  the  out- 
growth and  natural  successors  of  those  primary  subdivisions  of 
society,  or  castes.  They  are  modified  castes  and  have  not  been 
greatly  transformed  during  the  historic  period.  The  four  so- 
called  "estates"  of  European  history,  so  clearly  recognized  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  correspond  well  to  the  four  great  castes  of 
India.  The  Brahminic  caste,  or  priestly  order,  became  the  First 
Estate,  the  lords  spiritual,  the  clergy ;  the  Kshatriyas,  or  warriors 
and  ruling  class,  took  the  name  of  the  Second  Estate,  the  lords 
temporal,  the  nobility;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants,  brokers,  and 
business  class,  scarcely  differ  from  the  Third  Estate,  the  com- 
mons of  England,  the  bourgeoisie  of  France;  and  the  Sudras, 
or  laborers  and  artisans,  are  clearly  represented  by  the  Fourth 
Estate,  the  modern  industrials,  the  proletariat. 

But  the  castes  of  India  are  not  the  only  castes,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  they  exist  in  all  countries  that  have  undergone  the 
race  struggle,  and  that  they  are  in  all  essential  respects  the  same 
in  all,  being  found  in  great  completeness  even  in  Polynesia.  With 
the  lapse  of  ages,  especially  in  India  where  the  race  struggle 
probably  first  took  place,  these  castes  became  firmly  established 
and  were  regarded  not  only  as  the  order  of  nature  but  as  the 
divine  order.  It  was  forgotten  that  they  arose  from  conquest. 
All  traces  of  those  remote  events  were  lost,  and  the  higher  castes 
were  believed  to  be  really  superior  and  the  lower  really  inferior. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  text  of  the  Laws  of  Manu.  We 
there  read  that : 

The  Brahmin  in  coming  into  the  world  is  placed  in  the  first  rank  upon 
the  earth;  sovereign  lord  of  all  beings,  he  watches  over  the  preservation  of 
the  treasure  of  civil  and  religious  laws.  A  Brahmin,  by  his  very  birth,  is  an 
object  of  veneration,  even  by  the  gods,  and  his  decisions  are  an  authority  for 
the  world;  it  is  the  Holy  Scripture  which  gives  him  this  privilege. 

All  that  the  world  contains  is  in  a  manner  the  property  of  the  Brahmin; 
by  his  ancestry  and  his  eminent  birth  he  has  a  right  to  all  that  exists. 
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A  Brahmin,  if  he  is  in  need,  may  in  all  safety  of  conscience  appropriate 
the  goods  of  a  Sudra,  his  slave,  and  the  king  may  not  punish  him;  for  a 
slave  has  nothing  that  belongs  to  him  in  his  own  right  of  which  his  master 
may  not  deprive  him. 

A  Brahmin  possessing  the  Rig  Veda  entire  would  not  be  soiled  by  any 
crime,  even  if  he  had  killed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds  and  accepted 
food  from  the  vilest  of  men. 

The  Kshatriyas  cannot  prosper  without  the  Brahmins;  the  Brahmins  can- 
not support  themselves  without  the  Kshatriyas;  by  uniting,  the  sacerdotal 
class  and  the  warrior  class  rise  in  this  world  and  in  the  other. 

Blind  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Brahmins,  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  holy  books,  masters  of  the  house  and  renowned  for  their  virtue,  is  the 
chief  duty  of  a  Sudra  and  procures  for  him  happiness  after  his  death. 

To  serve  the  Brahmins  is  declared  the  most  praiseworthy  action  for  a 
Sudra;  everything  else  that  he  may  do  is  without  recompense  for  him. 

A  Sudra  must  not  amass  superfluous  wealth,  even  when  he  has  the  power ; 
for  a  Sudra,  when  he  has  acquired  a  fortune,  vexes  the  Brahmins  by  his 
insolence. 

A  man  of  low  caste  who  attempts  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  a  man  of 
the  highest  class  shall  be  branded  on  his  haunches  and  banished. 

Let  the  king  cause  boiling  oil  to  be  poured  into  his  mouth  and  ears  if 
he  has  the  impudence  to  give  advice  to  Brahmins  relative  to  their  duties. 

He  who  has  relations  with  a  degraded  man  is  himself  degraded ;  not  alone 
in  sacrificing,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  contracting  an  alliance 
with  him,  but  even  in  getting  into  the  same  carriage,  sitting  on  the  same  seat, 
or  eating  at  the  same  table. 

Such  are  the  rigid  laws  by  which  the  higher  castes  have 
sought  to  separate  themselves  from  the  lower,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  it  to  be  believed,  not  only  by  the  higher  castes 
but  also  by  the  lower  ones  themselves,  that  there  exists  a  funda- 
mental difference  based  on  inherent  qualities  and  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  things.  This  idea  still  clings  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  modem  social  classes  are  conceived  to  be  marked  off  from 
one  another  by  nature. 

The  Greeks  were  a  conquering  race  who  invaded  Greece  as 
well  as  Asia  Minor  ages  before  the  Homeric  period  and  sub- 
jugated the  peoples  whom  they  found  there,  reducing  them  to 
slavery.  As  written  history  began  much  later  still,  it  had  been 
wholly  forgotten  who  the  slaves  were,  and  they  were  looked  upon 
as  simply  inferior  beings  created  to  serve  the  high-caste  race  with 
which  alone  all  Greek  history  and  literature  have  to  do.     All 
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know  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  spdce  of  the  slave  population  in 
this  tone,  contending  that  both  they  and  all  "barbarians"  were 
intended  by  nature  for  slavery,  a  proposition  which  Aristotle  con- 
sidered "self-evident."  His  most  classic  expression,  familiar  of 
course  to  all,  but  needed  at  this  point,  was : 

There  are  in  the  human  race  individuals  as  inferior  to  others  as  the  body 
is  to  the  soul,  or  as  the  beast  is  to  man;  these  are  beings  suitable  for  the 
labors  of  the  body  alone,  and  incapable  of  doing  ansrthing  more  perfect. 
These  individuals  are  destined  by  nature  to  slavery  because  there  is  nothing 
better  for  them  to  do  than  to  obey.  ....  Nature  creates  some  men  for  liberty 
and  others  for  slavery.' 

This  view  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  classical  econo- 
mists with  regard  to  wage-earners,  and  it  reflects  somewhat 
accurately  the  popular  ideas  even  today  on  the  question  of  social 
classes. 

The  slaves  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  plebeians  of  later  Rome, 
the  serfs  and  villains  of  feudal  times,  and  the  laboring  and  menial 
classes  of  all  ages  have  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  that  of 
the  citizens,  patricians,  nobles,  lords,  and  upper  classes  generally. 
They  represent  the  conquered  races  of  the  world,  and  had  occu- 
pied those  social  positions  since  long  before  there  was  any  written 
history  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  this  fact  that 
concealed  their  true  origin  for  so  long  and  obscured  the  great 
ethnic  principle  that  underlies  the  social  classes.  The  idea  pre- 
\  vailed  universally  that  they  were  naturally  inferior,  and  that  the 
existence  of  social  classes  was  a  natural  condition  and  must 
always  continue.  But  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  exist- 
ence of  lower  classes  was  the  result  of  early  subjugation  in  the 
struggle  of  races  which  took  place  in  the  savage  state  of  man. 

Although  this  truth  was  discovered  by  sociologists,  still  the 
sociologists  are  among  the  last  to  recognize  it.  Certain  jurists 
have  seen  that  it  accords  with  the  history  of  jurisprudence  and 
are  bringing  it  forward  as  the  groundwork  of  that  science. 
Speaking  of  blood-revenge  in  primitive  societies,  M.  Raoul  de 
la  Grasserie  says  : 

It  does  not  exist  among  castes  or  classes,  for  these  do  not  originate  at  the 
beginning.    They  are  formed  only  after  the  conquest.    The  Pariahs  of  India 

^Politics,  I,  5. 
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are  conquered  peoples.  The  roturiers  of  France  were  the  Gauls  conquered 
by  the  Franks.  There  must  be  two  peoples  of  different  race  and  civilization 
in  order  that  the  superior  blood  remain  pure  from  the  inferior  blood.  .... 
Qas8«8-at  the  height  of  their  intensity  are  castes..  These  latter  are  not  found 
in  every  country,  but  probably  have  so  existed,  and  classes  may  be  regarded 
as  ^tt^n*"^^  ra^t^g The  members  of  one  caste  do  not,  at  least  origin- 
ally, belong  to  the  same  race  as  those  of  another.  The  Pariahs  of  Hindustan 
are  conquered  peoples ;  the  serfs  and  villains  of  France  belonged  to  the  Celtic 
nation  opposed  to  the  Germanic  of  their  lords.  Of  course  this  difference  has 
often  been  effaced,  but  it  was  the  fundamental  distinction.' 

It  is,  however,  the  ethnologists  who  have  most  clearly  per- 
ceived this  truth  and  who  are  best  prepared  to  illustrate  it  How 
closely  the  social  classes  in  Greece  resembled  the  castes  of  India  is 
shown  by  M.  Topinard  when  he  says : 

In  Athenian  times,  a  while  previously  to  Solon,  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation was  as  follows:  Citizens  of  all  classes,  9  per  cent;  strangers,  subject 
to  severe  restrictions,  18  per  cent.;  slaves,  73  per  cent.  The  warrior,  magis- 
terial, and  priestly  classes  were  the  higher  classes;  the  merchants,  the  arti- 
sans, and  the  agriculturists  formed  the  middle  class;  the  common  laborers, 
the  lower  class  or  plebs.* 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  castes  of  India,  says  that 
their  aim 

was  to  prevent  a  mingling  of  the  conquering  Aryans  with  the  Dravidians,  and 
consequently  the  absorption  of  the  former.  The  first  caste  was  composed  of 
Aryans  supposed  to  be  pure,  the  second  of  Aryans  and  Dravidians  crossed, 
the  others  of  Dravidians.  The  black  aborigines  were  excluded  from  the 
classification,  and  bore  the  name  of  Pariahs.* 

Other  ethnologists  have  made  similar  and  even  more  explicit 
statements  of  the  same  kind-    Thus  Westermarck  says : 

Castes  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  the  consequences  of  foreign  conquest 
and  subjugation,  the  conquerors  becoming  the  nobility,  and  the  subjugated  the 
commonalty  or  slaves.  Thus,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  English 
aristocracy  was  Saxon;  after  it,  Norman.  The  descendants  of  the  German 
conquerors  of  Gaul  were,  for  a  thousand  years,  the  dominant  race  in  France; 
and  until  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  higher  nobility  were  of  Franldsh  or 
Burgundian  origin.     The  Sanskrit  word  for  caste  is  "varna,"  i.  e.,  colour, 

*Annahs  de  I'instiiut  international  de  sodologie,  Tome  XI,  Paris,  1907, 
pp.  153,  181,  183, 

*Paul  Topinard,  Science  and  Faith,  or  Man  as  an  Animal  and  Man  as  a 
Member  of  Society;  translated  by  Thomas  J.  McConnack;  Chicago,  1899,  p.  201. 

*  Topinard,  op,  cit,,  p.  202, 
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which  shows  how  the  distinction  of  high  and  low  caste  arose  in  India.  That 
country  was  inhabited  by  dark  races  before  the  fairer  Aryans  took  posses- 
sion of  it;  and  the  bitter  contempt  of  the  Aryans  for  foreign  tribes,  their 
domineering  spirit,  and  their  strong  antipathies  of  race  and  of  religion,  found 
vent  in  the  pride  of  class  and  caste  distinctions.  Even  to  this  day  a  careful 
observer  can  distinguish  the  descendants  of  conquerors  and  conquered.  "No 
sojourner  in  India,"  says  Dr.  Stevenson,  "can  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
physiognomy  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  natives  without  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  difference  that  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  build 
of  the  body,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
castes  into  which  the  Hindu  population  is  divided."  ....  The  Incas  of  Peru 
were  known  as  a  conquering  race;  and  the  ancient  Mexicans  represented 
the  culture-heroes  of  the  Toltecs  as  white.  Among  the  Ben-Amer,  the  nobles 
are  mostly  lig^t-coloured,  while  the  commoners  are  blackish.  The  Poly- 
nesian nobility  have  a  comparatively  fair  complexion,  and  seem  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  conquering  or  superior  race.  "The  chiefs,  and  persons  of 
hereditary  rank  and  influence  in  the  islands,"  says  Ellis,  "are  almost  without 
exception,  as  much  superior  to  the  peasantry  or  common  people,  in  stateliness, 
dignified  deportment,  and  physical  strength,  as  they  are  in  rank  and  circum- 
stances; although  they  are  not  elected  to  their  station  on  account  of  their 
personal  endowments,  but  derive  their  rank  and  elevation  from  their  ancestry. 
This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  groups  of  the  Pacific,  but  particularly  so  in 
Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  islands."  Among  the  Shans,  according  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son, "the  majority  of  the  higher  classes  seemed  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  people  by  more  elongated  oval  faces  and  a  decidedly  Tartar 
type  of  countenance."* 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  conditions  described  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  India.    The  race  struggle  has  been  universal, 

(I*  and  everywhere  it  has  produced  the  same  effects.  The  first  im- 
portant institution  to  grow  out  of  it  is  that  of  caste,  and  social 
classes  even  of  the  most  modem  times  and  in  the  most  advanced 
nations  are  all  consequences,  modified  forms,  and  true  survivals 
of  the  original  system  of  caste.  Their  ethnic  character  is  never 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  and  universal 
panmixia  of  races,  enough  ethnic  traits  remain  to  preserve  a 

j  |-  rude  distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  social  classes  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  even  in  America. 

All  this  may  seem  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  prevailing 
view  that  the  lower  classes  are  really  inferior  to  the  upper.     If 

•Edward    Westermarck,    Th4    History    of    Human    Marriage,    3d    edition, 
London,  1901,  pp.  368,  369. 
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they  represent  conquered  races  they  certainly  must  have  been 
inferior  to  their  conquerors  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  at  least 
in  military  power,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  conquered. 
To  meet  this  objection  fully  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  struggle  of  races  and  primitive  social 
assimilation,  which  of  course  cannot  be  done  at  this  time.'' 

In  simple  assimilation  the  contending  races  are  really  equal, 
neither  having  as  yet  been  conquered.  The  success  of  one  in 
subjugating  the  other  is  in  that  case  due  to  some  special  circum- 
stance which  chanced  to  give  it  the  mastery.  This  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  inherent  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  In  compound  assimilation,  which  is  the  only  form  of 
which  there  are  any  historical  examples,  the  superiority  of  the 
conquering  race  is  usually  due  to  its  having  undergone  a  larger 
number  of  assimilations  than  the  conquered  race,  whereby  it  has 
acquired  a  higher  social  efficiency.  This  does  not  prove  any  i. 
inherent  superiority,  since  the  greater  social  efficiency  is  due  to 
superior  equipment.  There  are  historical  examples  of  the  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  superior  races  by  inferior  ones.  When 
war  became  a  business  certain  nations  prepared  themselves  exclu- 
sively for  war.  They  marshaled  armies  and  invaded  foreign 
countries  where  the  arts  of  peace  were  being  pursued,  and  easily 
conquered  them.  When  in  the  year  1260  of  our  era  Kublai  Khan, 
trained  in  the  art  of  war  so  successfully  practiced  by  his  grand- 
father Genghis  Khan,  marched  his  conquering  legions  into  China, 
subdued  it,  and  established  the  present  Tartar  D3masty  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  it  was  a  case  of  a  relatively  low,  semi-barbaric 
race  conquering  a  far  higher  and  more  civilized  race.  Few 
Englishmen,  I  imagine,  will  admit  that  a  Saxon  is  essentially 
inferior  to  a  Norman  Frenchman,  yet  the  last  great  conquest  of 
England  was  the  Norman  conquest. 

A  certain  kind  of  inferiority  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  upper  V 
is  admitted.    There  is  physical  inferiority  and  there  is  inferiority' 
in  intelligence-    This  last  is  not  the  same  as  intellectual  inferi- 
ority.   Their  physical  inferiority  is  due  entirely  to  the  conditions 

^See   Guxnplowicz,   Der  Rassenkampf,   Innsbruck,    1883;    Ratzenhofer,   Di0 
sociologische  Erkenninis,  Leipzig,  1898;  and  compare  Purg  Sociology,  chap.  x. 
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of  existence.  As  a  subject  race,  as  slaves,  as  overworked  labor- 
ers or  artisans,  as  an  indigent  and  underfed  class,  their  physical 
development  has  been  arrested  and  their  bodies  stunted.  These 
conditions  long  continued  have  told  upon  them  through  heredity 
and  have  brought  about  whatever  physical  inferiority  they  mani- 
fest.® Their  unequal  intelligence  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
capacity  for  intelligence.  Intelligence  consists  in  that  capacity 
together  with  the  supply  of  information  for  it  to  expend  itself 
upon.*  We  see  therefore  that  both  kinds  of  inferiority  of  the 
lower  classes  are  extraneous  and  artificial,  not  inherent  and 
natural. 

I  need  not  here  go  again  over  the  ground  already  several 
times  traveled,  to  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time  that 
the  lower  classes  have  been  brought  under  conditions  where  they 
could  manifest  their  natural  and  inherent  equality  with  the  upper 
classes  they  have  done  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  that  equality.^^  I  shall  therefore  leave  that  aspect 
of  the  case  and  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  quite  different 
aspect  upon  which  very  little  has  ever  been  said. 

I  refer  now  to  the  admitted  natural  inequalities  of  men.  This 
is  observed  on  every  hand  by  all,  and  so  ingrained  is  the  idea  that 
the  lower  classes  of  society  are  such  by  reason  of  these  natural 
inequalities  that  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  analyze  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  this  is  really  true  or 
not.  Whenever  the  abolition  of  social  classes  is  hinted  at  it  is 
pronounced  Utopian,  and  the  common  and  supposed  final  answer 
^  is  that  if  we  were  to  suppose  them  once  really  done  away  with, 
on  account  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  men,  they  would  almost 
immediately  be  restored,  and  every  man  would  find  his  level. 
This  usually  closes  the  argument,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
attempt  to  answer  it.  And  yet  this  is  really  such  a  superficial 
view  that  it  falls  to  pieces  upon  the  simplest  inspection.     It 

*Pur$  Sociology,  pp.  286-89,  446»  447* 

*  Applied  Sociology,  pp.  39,  9X-95>  269-71, 

**  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  third  series,  VoL  V, 
No.  2;  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Part  II,  pp.  187 
[431]-! 90  [434] t  New  York,  May,  1904;  Applied  Sociology,  pp.  97-xoz. 
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receives  its  death  blow  the  moment  we  recognize  the  obvious  fact 
that  all  these  natural  inequalities  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
and  within  every  class,  and  that  no  degree  of  intellectual  defi-  ^ 
ciency  is  ever  sufficient  to  cause  its  possessor  to  be  removed  to  a 
lower  social  class.  The  weakest  minds  occur  in  the  highest 
classes,  and  Lord  Dundrearys  are  by  no  means  rare.  This  does 
not  make  them  any  the  less  lords.  We  might  well  wish  that 
social  classes  were  based  on  some  such  rational  grounds  as  this 
theory  assumes.  Unfortimately  such  is  not  the  case,  and  not 
only  are  weak  minds  foimd  in  the  higher  classes,  but,  what  is 
perhaps  worse,  strong  minds  are  fotmd  in  the  lower,  where  they 
have  no  chance  to  work  to  any  purpose.  As  Professor  Huxley 
said  of  exceptional  men,  "no  man  can  say  where  they  will  crop 
up ;  like  their  opposites,  the  fools  and  knaves,  they  appear  some- 
times in  the  palace  and  sometimes  in  the  hovel."  *^ 

But  this,  while  it  completely  overthrows  the  prevalent  view 
that  social  classes  are  based  on  natural  inequalities,  is  far  from 
being  the  last  word  on  that  subject.  We  have  seen  that  social 
classes  are  wholly  due  to  artificial  conditions,  and  that  the 
inequalities  which  they  manifest  are  all  artificial  inequalities. 
These  have  the  effect  to  produce  social  cleavage  or  social  stratifi- 
cation. They  place  one  man  over  another  regardless  of  his 
worth,  and  generate  the  whole  series  of  inconsistencies  and  mis- 
fits with  which  society  is  afflicted. 

Now  natural  inequalities  also  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
society.  It  is  not  the  opposite  of  that  produced  by  artificial 
inequalities.  It  is  entirely  different.  As  we  have  seen,  they  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  social  classes,  but  they  permeate  every 
class  alike.  Moreover,  their  effect,  instead  of  being  injurious,  is 
highly  beneficial.  Natural  inequalities  rarely  tend  to  make  one 
man  superior  or  inferior  to  another.  They  simply  make  men 
different  from  one  another.  This  is  highly  desirable.  Of  course 
there  are  brilliant  minds  and  there  are  feeble  minds.  An  excess  - 
of  the  latter  quality  relegates  its  victim  to  the  class  of  social- 
dependents.  It  becomes  a  pathological  condition.  Society  cares 
for  these  wards,  to  whatever  class  they  may  belong.    With  them 

^Fortnightly  Review,  January  x,  1878,  p.  57. 
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we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  the  principal  inequalities  belong  to 
normal  minds.  They  simply  represent  mental  differences.  No 
two  minds  are  exactly  alike.  Mind  is  capable  of  almost  infinite 
variation.  There  may  be  a  thousand  varieties  no  one  of  which 
can  be  called  inferior  to  another.  Apparent  inferiority  is  usually 
due  to  some  peculiarity.  Very  few  minds  are  perfectly  balanced. 
Some  faculties  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  others.  No  nor- 
mal and  sane  mind  can  be  deficient  in  all  its  faculties.  The  faculty 
called  ^'common-sense/'  the  one  which  makes  its  possessor  appear 
normal  and  sane,  may  be  poorly  developed,  while  some  other 
mental  power  may  be  greatly  in  excess.  There  is  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual compensation  by  which  all  are  equal  but  in  very  different 
ways.  Many  great  geniuses,  as  all  know,  have  been  deficient  in 
the  commoner  qualities.  There  is  probably  no  one  who  does  not 
have  some  strong  side  if  it  could  be  known.  Many  no  doubt  fail 
during  their  whole  lives  to  find  expression  for  the  chief  powers 
that  they  possess.  If  all  could  have  adequate  opporttmities  there 
would  be  no  member  of  society  incapable  of  performing  some 
useful  service. 

Now  it  is  these  very  inequalities,  however  extreme,  that 
cause  the  efficiency  of  the  human  race.  The  actions  of  men  are 
a  reflex  of  their  mental  characteristics.  Where  these  differ  so 
widely  the  acts  of  their  possessors  will  correspondingly  differ. 
Instead  of  all  doing  the  same  thing  they  will  do  a  thousand  differ- 
ent things.  The  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  this  is  to  give 
breadth  to  human  activity.  Every  subject  will  be  looked  at  from 
all  conceivable  points  of  view,  and  no  aspect  will  be  overlooked 
or  neglected.  It  is  due  to  this  multiplicity  of  view-points,  grow- 
ing out  of  natural  inequalities  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  have  moved  forward  along  so  many  lines  and 
swept  the  whole  field  of  possible  achievement. 

While  therefore  the  effect  of  artificial  inequalities  may  be  said 
to  be  vertical,  in  producing  social  stratification  and  creating  social 
classes  with  all  their  baleful  consequences,  that  of  natural  in- 
equalities may  be  called  horizontal,  spreading  out  in  all  directions 
and  compassing  the  whole  earth. 

It  follows  that  the  great  end  of  all  social  arrangements  should 
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be  to  discourage  artificial  inequalities  and  to  encourage  natural 
ones.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the  former  could  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  could  this  be  done,  as  we  have  seen,  natural 
inequalities  would  have  no  tendency  to  re-establish  them.  We  ' 
should  have  but  one  social  class,  or  rather,  we  should  have  no 
social  classes.  All  would  stand  on  an  equal  footing  and  be  ' 
enabled  to  put  forth  all  their  energies. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
nations  where  the  obliteration  of  class  lines  has  already  gone  so 
far,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  what  we  still 
call  the  lower  classes.  These,  although  they  possess  natural 
inequalities  as  clearly  marked  as  are  those  of  the  upper  classes, 
are  practically  debarred  from  their  exercise  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. Statistical  investigations,  as  I  have  shown,^^  prove  that,  > 
notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers,  they  furnish  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  agents  of  civilization,  and  that  relatively  to  popu- 
lation they  furnish  less  than  i  per  cent.  Their  influence  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  therefore  practically  nil,  although  their 
capacities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  higher  classes  to  whom, 
notwithstanding  their  small  numbers,  nearly  all  progress  is  due. 
This  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  social  stratification  caused  by 
artificial  inequalities.  The  abolition  of  social  classes,  could  it  be 
accomplished,  would  therefore  increase  the  efliciency  of  mankind 
at  least  one  hundred  fold. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  propose  any 
method  of  social  reform.  Its  aim  is  solely  to  put  in  a  clear  light 
the  true  nature  of  social  classes,  their  historical  and  ethnic  origin, 
and  their  wholly  artificial  character.  It  is  hoped  thereby  to 
remove  them  from  the  list  of  superficial  studies  which  start  from 
no  sound  premises  and  lead  to  no  safe  conclusion,  and  to  bring 
them  fairly  within  the  purview  of  scientific  sociology. 

^Applied  Sociology,  p,  208. 
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Inasmuch  as  economics  is  commonly  defined  as  the  science  of 
wealth,  and  wealth  as  the  sum  of  things  which  have  value,  it 
would  seem  that  value  is  the  central  concept  of  the  science.  But 
value,  as  the  economist  uses  the  term,  depends  upon  scarcity  and 
never  exists  without  it.  Moreover,  assuming  only  that  it  is 
appropriable,  everything  which  is  scarce  has  value.  That  is,  with 
the  qualification  already  named,  value  and  scarcity  are  always 
found  together  and  never  separated.  Therefore,  one  might  define 
wealth  as  the  sum  of  appropriable  things  which  are  scarce. 
Scarcity  means  insufficiency  to  satisfy  wants.  However  abundant 
a  thing  may  be,  speaking  absolutely,  if  there  is  not  as  much  as  is 
wanted,  it  is  scarce ;  and  however  rare  it  may  be,  speaking  abso- 
lutely, if  there  is  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  is  wanted,  it  is  not 
scarce.    So  much  by  way  of  definition. 

The  fact  of  scarcity  implies  a  lack  of  harmony,  or  a  conflict, 
between  man  and  nature.  The  fact  that  man^  has  wants  which 
nature  does  not  completely  satisfy  means  nothing  if  not  that  man 
is  out  of  harmony,  to  that  extent  at  least,  with  his  material  en- 
vironment. Productive  labor  is  merely  man's  way  of  trying  to 
improve  these  imperfect  relations.  But  he  not  only  labors  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  things  which  are  scarce,  he  must  also  econo- 
mize in  their  use,  that  is,  he  must  try  to  make  them  go  as  far  as 
possible.  That  is  what  it  means  to  economize.  Things  which  are 
scarce,  therefore,  make  up  the  category  of  economic  goods,  or 
wealth — to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  These 
are  the  only  things  toward  which  our  habitual  attitude  is  an 
economic  one. 

That  there  is  a  deeper  harmony  lying  hidden  somewhere  be- 
neath this  glaring  disharmony  between  man  and  nature  is  quite 
possible.    At  least  no  one  can  positively  assert  that  it  is  not  so. 


la 
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It  may  be  true,  as  some  profoundly  believe,  that  these  natural 
discomforts,  with  the  necessity  for  work  which  accompanies  them, 
furnish  a  discipline  which  is  necessary  for  our  own  highest  good. 
Being  thus  driven  by  b,  vis  a  tergo  toward  our  own  highest  good, 
we  may  be  in  harmony  with  our  surroundings  in  ways  which  do 
not  appear  to  our  immediate  sense  of  self-interest.  But  this 
whole  question  lies  within  the  field  of  philosophical  conjecture, 
and  nothiiig  positive  can  be  affirmed  on  either  side.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  men  are  sometimes  cold  and 
hungry  and  tired  and  sick,  and  we  might  as  well  accept  these  facts 
as  meaning  what  they  seem  to  mean,  viz.,  that  we  are  not  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  our  natural  surrotmdings. 

That  phase  of  the  disharmony  between  man  and  nature  which 
takes  the  form  of  scarcity  gives  rise  also  to  a  disharmony  between 
man  and  man.  Where  there  is  scarcity  there  will  be  two  men 
wanting  the  same  thing;  where  two  men  want  the  same  thing 
there  will  be  an  antagonism  of  interests ;  where  there  is  an  antago- 
nism of  interests  between  man  and  man  there  will  be  questions 
to  be  settled — questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and 
injustice — ^and  these  questions  could  not  arise  imder  any  other 
circumstances.  The  antagonism  of  interests  is,  in  other  words, 
what  gives  rise  to  a  moral  problem,  and  is,  therefore,  about  the 
most  fundamental  fact  in  sociology  or  moral  philosophy.^ 

This  argument  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  on  many  points 
there  is  harmony  between  man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man 
and  nature.  There  may  be  many  cases  where  there  is  a  complete 
harmony  of  interests,  but  these  give  rise  to  no  problem  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  them.  On  those 
points  where  man  and  nature  are  in  complete  harmony,  in  those 
cases,  for  example,  where  nature  furnishes,  unaided,  all  that  we 
need,  there  is  no  problem  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with. 
Toward  all  non-economic  goods,  for  example,  that  is,  toward  all 
goods  which  exist  in  sufficient  abundance  for  all  our  wants,  our 
habitual  attitude  is  one  of  indifference  or  unconcern.  We  do  not 
give  more  than  a  mere  passing  thought  to  those  relations  between 

^Cf.  the  author's  article  on  "The  Economic  Basis  of  the  Problem  of  Eyil/' 
in  Harvard  Theological  Review,  VoL  I,  No.  x. 
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man  and  nature  which  are  already  perfect ;  but  the  whole  indus- 
trial world  is  bent  on  improving  those  relations  where  they  are 
imperfect.  Similarly  with  the  relations  between  man  and  man ; 
where  they  are  perfect,  that  is,  where  interests  are  harmonious, 
why  should  we  concern  ourselves  about  them?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  do  not.  But  where  they  are  imperfect,  that  is,  where 
interests  are  antagonistic  and  trouble  is  constantly  arising,  we  are 
compelled  to  concern  ourselves,  whether  we  want  to  or  not.  We 
do  this  in  various  ways :  we  work  out  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
and  theories  of  justice,  after  much  disputation ;  we  establish  tri- 
bunals where,  in  the  midst  of  interminable  wrangling,  some  of 
these  theories  are  applied  to  the  settlement  of  actual  disputes; 
we  talk  and  argue  perpetually  about  the  proper  adjustment  of 
antagonistic  interests  of  various  kinds ;  in  fact,  that  is  about  all 
we  do  outside  of  our  strictly  private  affairs. 

That  underneath  all  these  disharmonies  there  is  a  deep  under- 
lying harmony  of  human  interests  is  the  profound  belief  of  some. 
But  this  belief,  like  that  of  a  harmony  between  man  and  nature, 
is  not  susceptible  of  positive  proof.  It  rests  upon  philosophical 
conjecture — ^and  faith.  To  be  sure,  it  is  probably  true  that  most 
men,  even  the  strongest,  are  better  off  in  the  long  run,  under  a 
just  government  where  all  their  conflicts  can  be  wisely  and  accu- 
rately adjudicated  than  they  would  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  This 
is  sometimes  construed  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  harmony 
of  human  interests,  because  all  alike,  the  strong  as  well  as  the 
weak,  are  interested  in  maintaining  a  just  government.  But  the 
argument  is  too  violently  paradoxical  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 
It  literally  means  that  interests  are  so  very  antagonistic  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  government  to  hold  them  in  check,  there  would 
be  such  a  multiplicity  of  conflicts  wasting  the  energies  of  society, 
that  in  the  end  everybody,  even  the  strongest,  would  suffer.  While 
it  is  an  excellent  argument  in  favor  of  government,  it  is  the  poor- 
est kind  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  general  harmony  of  human 
interests. 

Returning  to  this  twofold  conflict,  we  find  that,  fundamen- 
tally, there  are  only  two  practical  problems  forced  upon  us.  The 
one  is  industrial  and  the  other  moral ;  the  one  has  to  do  with  the 
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improvement  of  the  relations  between  man  and  nature  and  the 
other  with  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
man.  But  these  two  primary  problems  are  so  inextricably  inter- 
mingled, and  they  deal  with  such  infinitely  varying  factors,  that 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  problems  are  more  than  we  can  count. 

Is  the  conflict  between  man  and  nature  the  fault  of  man  or 
of  nature?  The  question  would  have  more  point  if  we  merely 
inquire  as  to  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  conflict,  with- 
out trjring  to  locate  the  blame  an)nvhere.  The  bounty  of  nature 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  environments ;  but  in  any  environ- 
ment, however  bounteous,  there  are  two  factors  of  human  nature 
which  will  inevitably  result  in  economic  scarcity.  One  is  the 
indefinite  expansibility  of  human  wants,  and  the  other  is  the 
illimitable  power  of  multiplication. 

The  well-known  expansive  power  of  himian  wants,  continu- 
ally running  beyond  any  means  provided  for  their  satisfaction, 
has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  moralists.  "When  goods 
increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them :  and  what  good  is  there 
to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their 
eyes  ?"  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Preacher.  The  same  aspect  of 
life,  obviously  throwing  man  out  of  harmony  with  nature,  was 
what  gave  point  to  the  Stoic's  principle  of  "living  according  to 
nature."  To  live  according  to  nature  would  necessarily  mean, 
among  other  things,  to  keep  one's  desires  within  such  limits  as 
nature  could  supply  without  too  much  coercion.  Out  of  the  view 
that  the  conflict  of  man  with  nature  is  a  source  of  evil  grow  two 
widely  different  practical  conclusions  as  to  conduct.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  nature  is  beneficent  and  man  at  fault,  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  desires  must  be  curbed  and  brought  into 
harmony  with  nature,  which  is  closely  akin  to  stoicism,  if  it  be 
not  its  very  essence.  But  if  it  is  assumed  that  human  nature  is 
sound,  the  only  practical  conclusion  is  that  external  nature  must 
be  subjugated  and  made  to  )rield  more  abundantly  the  means  of 
satisfaction.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  theory  of  the  modem 
industrial  spirit. 

Even  if  the  wants  of  the  individual  never  expanded  at  all, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  ntmiber  of 
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individuals  in  any  locality  would,  sooner  or  later,  result  in 
scarcity  and  bring  them  into  conflict  with  nature  and  therefore 
into  conflict  with  one  another.  That  human  populations  are 
physiologically  capable  of  indefinite  increase,  if  time  be  allowed, 
is  admitted,  and  must  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  has  given 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject  If  populations  do  not 
increase  indefinitely  it  is  not  for  lack  of  procreative  power ;  it  is 
rather  for  lack  of  the  means  of  subsistence  according  to  the 
standards  which  they  have  set  for  themselves. 

This  consideration  reveals  a  third  form  of  conflict — perhaps 
I  it  ought  to  have  been  called  the  second — ^the  conflict  of  interests 
within  the  individual  himself.  If  the  procreative  and  domestic 
instincts  are  fully  gratified  there  will  inevitably  result  a  scarcity 
of  the  means  of  satisfying  other  desires,  however  modest  those 
desires  may  be.  If  an  abundance  of  goods  is  to  be  assured,  those 
instincts  must  be  held  in  check.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
leaves  us  with  unsatisfied  desires  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  is 
a  form  of  conflict,  like  that  between  man  and  man,  from  which 
there  is  no  possible  escape.  The  cause  lies  deeper  than  forms  of 
social  organization ;  it  grows  out  of  the  relation  of  man  to  nature. 
But  this  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  internal  strife  which  tears 
the  individual.  The  mere  fact  of  scarcity  means  that  if  one 
desire  is  satisfied  it  is  at  the  expense  of  some  other.  The  money 
or  time  which  is  spent  in  getting  one  thing  cannot  be  spent  for 
something  else  which  is  also  wanted.  This  is  the  situation  which 
calls  for  economy,  since  to  economize  means  merely  to  choose  to 
gratify  the  more  important  desire  and  leave  the  less  important 
unsatisfied.  Economy,  therefore,  always  implies  a  threefold  con- 
flict, a  conflict  between  man  and  nature,  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  the  rival  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  same  man. 

This  suggests  the  twofold  nature  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Evil, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  merely  means  disharmony,  since  any  kind 
of  disharmony  is  a  source  of  pain  to  somebody.  But  that  form 
of  disharmony  which  arises  between  man  and  nature  has,  in  itself, 
no  moral  qualities.  It  is  an  evil  to  be  cold  and  himgry,  to  be  struck 
by  lightning,  or  consumed  by  microbes.  But  to  evils  of  this  kind, 
unless  they  are  in  some  way  the  fault  of  other  men,  we  never 
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ascribe  moral  significance.  It  is  also  an  evil  to  be  robbed,  cheated, 
or  otherwise  injured,  by  another  man,  and  we  do  ascribe  moral 
significance  to  evils  of  this  kind,  to  any  evil,  in  fact,  which  grows 
out  of  the  relations  of  man  with  man.  But,  as  already  pointed 
out,  this  latter  form  of  evil — in  other  words  moral  evil — grows 
out  of  the  former,  which  may  be  called  non-moral  evil.  Any  true 
account  of  moral  evil  must  therefore  begin  with  the  disharmony 
between  man  and  nature. 

Let  us  imagfine  a  limited  number  of  individuals  living  in  a  very 
favorable  environment  where  all  their  wants  could  be  freely  and 
fully  gratified,  where  there  was  no  scarcity  nor  any  need  for 
economy.  Under  a  harmony  with  nature  so  nearly  complete  as 
this,  there  could  arise  none  of  those  conflicts  of  interests,  either 
within  the  individual  or  among  individuals,  since  the  gratifica- 
tion of  one  desire  would  never  be  at  the  expense  of  another. 
There  being  no  conflict  of  interests,  there  could  never  arise  a 
moral  problem,  and  that  would  be  paradise.  But  suppose  that 
wants  should  expand,  or  new  wants  develop,  or  that,  through  the 
gratification  of  an  elemental  impulse,  numbers  should  increase 
beyond  any  provision  which  nature  had  made.  Paradise  would  be 
lost  Not  only  would  labor  and  fatigue  be  necessary,  but  an 
antagonism  of  interests  and  a  moral  problem  would  arise.  Human 
ingenuity  would  have  to  be  directed,  not  only  toward  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  earth,  but  toward  that  of 
adjusting  conflicting  interests.  The  problem  of  justice  is  yoked 
together  with  the  problem  of  production;  both  arise  from  the 
same  conditions. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  already  embodied  in  a 
well-known  story,  which  need  not  be  interpreted  as  having  any 
historical  basis  whatever  in  order  to  have  a  profound  meaning, 
more  profound  than  even  its  orthodox  interpreters  have  ordi- 
narily seen  in  it.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  garden  in  which 
lived  a  man  and  a  woman,  etc.  All  their  wants  were  fully 
satisfied  by  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  There  was  no 
conflict  with  nature,  no  struggle  for  existence,  no  antagonism 
of  interests.  But  the  gratification  of  a  certain  desire  brought 
increase  of  ntimbers,  and  increase  of  numbers  brought  scarcity, 
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and  scarcity  brought  antagonism  of  interests  and  the  necessity 
for  work.  Paradise  was  lost.  It  is  not  necessary  to  imply  any 
moral  guilt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  situation.  With  natural  instincts  which  inevitably  bring  man 
into  conflict  with  external  nature,  the  factors  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  social  and  moral  problems  were  all  locked  up  in 
the  situation  described  in  the  story. 
I  In  this  antagonism  of  interests  which  grows  out  of  scarcity, 

,  the  institutions  of  property,  of  the  family,  and  the  state  all  have 
their  common  origin.  No  one,  for  example,  thinks  of  claiming 
property  in  anything  which  exists  in  sufficient  abtmdance  for  all. 
But  when  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  each  unit  of  the 
supply  becomes  a  prize  for  somebody,  and  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral scramble  did  not  society  itself  undertake  to  determine  to 
whom  each  unit  should  belong.  Possession  itself  is  not  property ; 
but  when  society  itself  recognizes  one's  right  to  a  thing  and  pro- 
tects him  in  that  right,  that  is  property.  Whenever  society  is 
sufficiently  organized  to  recognize  a  right  and  afford  it  some 
measure  of  protection,  there  is  a  state.  And  there  is  a  family 
wherever  there  is  a  small  group  within  which  the  ties  of  blood 
and  kinship  are  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  natural  rivalry 
created  by  scarcity,  and  create  a  kind  of  unity  of  interests.  This 
unity  of  interests  within  the  group  is  sufficient  to  separate  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  from  other  similar  groups  among  which 
the  natural  rivalry  persists.  Saying  nothing  of  the  barbarous 
notion  that  wives  and  children  are  themselves  property,  even  in 
the  higher  stages  of  social  development,  it  is  the  desire  to  safe- 
guard those  to  whom  one  is  bound  by  ties  of  natural  affection,  by 
sharing  with  them  the  advantages  of  property,  which  furnishes 
the  basis  for  the  legal  definition  of  the  family  group. 

Closely  related  to  the  right  of  property,  parts  of  it  in  fact, 
are  several  other  rights,  such  as  that  of  contract,  of  transfer,  of 
bequest,  and  a  number  of  other  things  with  which  lawyers  occupy 
themselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  question  in  the 
whole  science  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  ethics,  politics,  or  any  of 
the  special  social  sciences,  for  that  matter,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  the  initial  fact  of  economic  scarcity  and  the  consequent 
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antagonism  of  interests  among  men.  This  shows  as  nothing  else 
can  the  underl3ring  unity  of  all  the  so-called  social  sciences,  that 
is,  all  the  sciences  which  have  to  do  with  the  relations  between 
man  and  man;  and  it  shows  also  that  the  unifying  principle  is 
an  economic  one.  Even  the  so-called  gregarious  instincts  are 
very  probably  the  outgrowth  of  the  economic  struggle,  the  advan- 
tage of  carrjring  on  that  struggle  in  groups  giving  a  selective 
advantage  to  those  groups  which  develop  gregariousness  over 
those  which  do  not.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  prob- 
lems which  furnish  the  raison  d'^etre  for  all  the  social  sciences 
have  their  origin  in  the  common  soil  of  economic  scarcity.  That 
is  to  say,  though  there  may  be  human  relations  capable  of  being 
studied  which  do  not  originate  in  this  way,  such  relations  fur- 
nish no  practical  problem,  and  the  sole  motive  for  such  study 
is  mere  scientific  curiosity.  Such  study  is  merely  scholastic.  But 
these  human  relations  which  furnish  us  with  real  problems,  prob- 
lems which  are  vital  and  upon  which  our  ability  to  direct  our  own 
evolution  depends,  rest  upon  an  economic  basis. 

This  does  not  necessarily  constitute  economics  as  the  master- 
science  with  the  other  social  sciences  as  subordinate  to  it ;  but  it 
does  signify  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  master-science,  eco- 
nomics has  the  first  claim  to  that  position  among  the  social 
sciences.  The  economic  problem  is  the  fundamental  one,  out  of 
which  all  other  social  and  moral  problems  have  grown. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of  the  family 
at  least,  the  fundamental  rivalry  which  grows  out  of  economic 
scarcity  is  counteracted  by  another  motive,  viz.,  natural  affection. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  counteracting  force.  As  the  individual 
looks  out  upon  the  world,  with  himself  at  the  center  of  his  field  of 
view,  he  will  see  the  antagonism  of  interests  as  an  all-pervasive 
fact.  But  within  a  series  of  concentric  circles  he  will  see  that  this 
all-pervasive  conflict  is  balanced  against,  softened,  or  modified  by 
a  considerable  variety  of  counteracting  forces.  Within  the  small- 
est of  these  circles,  viz.,  the  family,  the  counteracting  force,  which 
may  be  called  natural  affection,  so  completely  overcomes  the  basic 
conflict,  in  the  normal  case  at  least,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  lost  sight 
of  and  to  create  a  kind  of  community  of  interests.    In  a  wider 
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geographical  group  known  as  the  state  there  is  a  counteracting 
force,  called  patriotism  or  loyalty,  much  weaker  than  natural 
affection  as  a  counteragent,  which,  though  not  obscuring  the  all- 
pervasive  conflict,  yet  modifies  it  into  what  is  known  as  economic 
competition.  Outside  this  group,  but  including  the  civilized 
world,  is  a  group  within  which  a  still  weaker  tie,  the  feeling  of 
kinship  through  a  common  culture,  modifies  the  all-pervasive 
struggle.  Though  the  condition  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
one  of  competition,  it  is  still  one  of  latent  warfare,  but  of  war- 
fare according  to  civilized  principles.  Outside  this  circle  and 
including  all  mankind,  the  conflict  is  softened  merely  by  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  humanity,  and  the  condition  is  one  of  latent 
warfare  softened  by  none  of  the  ameliorations  prescribed  by 
international  law.  Still  outside  this  circle  lies  the  whole 
non-human  universe  where,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
counteracting  force  and  where  the  normal  condition  is  one  of 
appropriation  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger. 

Of  course  there  are  other  circles  and  groups,  such  as  the 
church,  the  lodge,  the  trade-union,  etc.,  where  varying  degrees  of 
counteraction  are  found,  but  the  more  characteristic  groups  are 
probably  those  already  named.  The  circles  described  are  those 
surrounding  the  average  civilized  man.  The  width  of  the  circles 
within  which  the  varying  conditions  named  would  be  found  would 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  socialization  of  the  individual.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  would  be  fotmd  the  cannibal  whose  attitude 
of  appropriation  would  include  the  whole  world,  human  and  non- 
human,  outside  of  a  very  narrow  circle,  say  his  own  tribe.  At 
the  opposite  end  would  be  the  religious  vegetarian  who  would  not 
assume  the  attitude  of  appropriation  until  he  had  gotten  outside 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Again,  there  may  possibly  be  an 
individual  here  and  there  in  whom  the  feeling  of  humanity  is  so 
strong  as  completely  to  overbalance  the  general  antagonism  of 
interests  and  lead  him  to  treat  all  mankind  as  the  normal  indi- 
vidual now  treats  the  members  of  his  own  family.  In  case  we 
were  all  so  constituted  we  should  have  communism,  whatever 
the  form  of  social  organization  might  appear  to  be.     But  such 
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individuals,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  so  few  and  far  between  as  to 
be  negligible. 

Certain  other  bases  of  conflict,  such  as  the  desire  to  be  con- 
spicuous as  against  envy,  and  the  desire  for  power  as  against 
resentment,  are  not  only  secondary  to  the  one  already  outlined, 
but  they  really  grow  out  of  it.  The  only  conspicuous  form  of 
antagonism  which  is  not  directly  associated  with  the  fact  of 
scarcity  is  that  between  the  factor  of  scientific  curiosity,  leading 
us  to  delight  in  the  discovery  of  new  things,  over  against  the 
factor  of  mental  inertia.  These  two  factors,  present  in  every  per- 
son but  combined  in  different  proportions,  not  only  produce  a 
conflict  within  the  individual  but  between  different  individuals. 
This  is  really  the  basis  of  the  so-called  conflict  between  science 
and  religion,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conflict 
between  the  scientific  spirit,  continually  seeking  to  find  out  new 
things,  and  the  religious  spirit,  continually  seeking  to  get  itself 
adjusted  to  a  system  of  belief  upon  which  it  can  rest  undisturbed. 
So  far  as  religious  opinions  themselves  are  concerned,  they  are 
merely  old  scientific  theories  no  longer  resting  necessarily  upon 
evidence  but  retained  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  its  sup- 
porters to  reconstruct  the  whole  body  of  their  beliefs  and  opinions. 
For  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  form  of  conflict  there  is  also 
to  be  found  its  msrthical  setting.  And  this  is  embodied  in  the 
story  of  the  box  of  Pandora  whose  curiosity  and  uncontrolled 
desire  to  pry  into  things  let  loose  a  swarm  of  plagues  upon  the 
earth,  as  was  the  case  according  to  another  story  when  Eve 
partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Both  stories,  when  properly 
interpreted,  come  to  have  a  striking  significance  for  the  sociolo- 
gist. 

I  am  aware  that  the  considerations  which  I  have  presented 
may  seem  rather  commonplace,  but  that  fact  need  not  affect 
their  value,  I  hope.  Whether  we  agree  with  Burke  or  not, 
that  there  are  not  many  new  discoveries  made  in  moral  philoso- 
phy, we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  many  of  the  ftmdamental 
facts  in  sociology  have  been  known  and  understood  for  a  very 
long  time.        , 
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DISCUSSION 

Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Oberun  College 

Professor  Carver  gives  us  a  materialistic  interpretation  of  society  and 
one  which  in  its  essentials  I  do  not  believe  can  be  snccessftdly  assailed.  Bring- 
ing tts  back  sharply  from  the  refinements  of  the  psychological  economists  he 
gives  us  a  timely  reminder  that  the  subject-matter  of  economics  is  after  all 
material  wealth — scarce  things — ^in  its  relation  to  human  wants. 

The  term  fundamental  may  be  used  in  two  senses  and  it  is  open  to  Pro- 
/  fessor  Carver  to  show  that  the  conflict  of  economic  desires  is  the  founda- 
'■  tion  of  social  conflict  in  either  or  both  of  these  two  senses.  In  the  first  place, 
economic  conflict  is  fundamental  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  germ  from 
which  have  developed  historically  all  the  important  conflict  phases  of  modem 
society.  In  this  sense  then  the  present  importance  of  economic  conflict  will 
depend  upon  the  number  and  strength  of  these  survivals  of,  .or  outgrowths 
from,  this  primitive  struggle  for  wealth  and  income  in  whatever  form.  In 
the  second  place,  economic  conflict  is  fundamental  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  constant  and  necessary  result  of  man's  relation  to  his  environment,  both 
physical  and  social,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  form  of  struggle  or  com- 
petition that  persists  after  all  others  have  ebbed  away,  and  to  be  the  inevita- 
ble condition  not  only  accompanying  other  forms  of  conflict,  as  long  as  these 
continue  to  exist,  but  underlying  all  our  social  organization  so  long  as  nature 
and  human  nature  remain  what  they  are.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  all  forms  of  social  conflict  are  merely  forms  of  economic 
conflict,  although  a  fair  case  might  be  made  out  for  that  proposition.  This 
however  would  involve  a  controversy  over  the  definition  of  the  term  "eco- 
nomic." As  I  understand  Professor  Carver,  and  I  think  this  point  should  be 
kept  very  carefully  in  mind,  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  economic  conflict  is 
the  sum  total  of  conflict  in  society;  he  distinctly  leaves  room  for  other  "con- 
flict stimuli,"  and  he  cannot  therefore  justly  be  charged  with  putting  a  part  for 
the  whole.  But  he  does  make  economic  conflict  fundamental  in  both  the 
senses  just  noted.  He  gives  us  no  mere  genetic  interpretation  of  conflict 
The  conflict  of  desires  for  wealth  and  income  either  within  the  same  indi- 
vidual or,  more  easily  seen,  between  individuals,  was  not  only  the  primitive 
motive  force  of  organization,  selection,  and  progress;  it  remains  today  the 
basis  of  social  conflict  and  social  organization.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  how 
this  thesis  can  be  disproved  without  denying  at  once  the  validity  of  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  the  expansibility  of  human  wants,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  desire  for  offspring  in  increasing  population  beyond  any  assigned  limit 
Had  he  had  time  Professor  Carver  would  undoubtedly  have  made  his 
argument  still  stronger,  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  Not  only  do 
diminishing  returns,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  for  offspring  and  the 
insatiability  of  wants,  on  the  other,  make  social  disharmony  through  the 
conflict  of  material  interests  inevitable,  but  the  human  race  is  also  unfortu- 
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Qatdy  in  possession  of  an  inheritance  from  its  animal  ancestors  of  a  passion 
for  lighting,  of  a  cunning  in  capturing  prey,  of  a  love  of  drcumventing  the 
other  fcUow,  which  find  outlet  in  numerous  nocuous  and  innocuous  ways  in 
our  present-day  life,  which  fortify  present  causes  for  economic  conflict,  and 
which  stand  as  great,  if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  early 
success  of  universal  peace,  whether  international,  intercorporate,  or  inter- 
individual.  The  egotic  interest,  the  love  of  glory,  the  thirst  for  power,  the 
gaming  instinct,  are  largely  survivals  of  this  genetic  past  when  primitive  man 
was  becoming  definitely  conscious  of  himself  through  conflict  with  nature 
and  other  men  for  subsistence,  and  for  the  (then)  distinctly  economic  pos- 
session and  asset  of  wives  and  concubines.  The  law  of  self-preservation  is 
not  merely  a  biological  law,  it  is  an  economic  law,  one  which  the  modem 
expansion  of  wants  has  extended  into  a  law  of  self-preservation  at  a  certain 
standard  of  living.  Every  struggle  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living,  whether 
it  is  a  strike  of  trade-unionists  or  an  individual's  choice  of  one  of  two  ways 
of  spending  a  dollar,  is  an  economic  struggle.  It  is  this  struggle,  funda- 
mentally, that  necessitates  standing  armies  and  policemen  and  courts  and 
tribunals  of  arbitration,  that  necessitates  the  law  of  property  and  of  contracts, 
that  stimulates  the  solidarity  of  groups  and  group  interests.  The  necessity  of 
limiting  economic  conflict  in  the  interests  of  production  is  the  mother  of 
social  organization.  Sociality  and  expediency  are  largely  synonomous 
terms. 

It  will  not  do,  furthermore,  to  say  that  Professor  Carver  takes  into  con- 
sideration only  material  interests  and  leaves  out  of  account  the  higher,  so- 
called  spiritual  elements  of  life.  What  he  does  do,  and  we  need  the  reminder, 
is  to  recall  to  us  the  fact  that  the  satisfaction  of  all  these  higher  desires  is 
conditioned  by  the  material  basis  of  civilization.  Just  as  surely  as  our  present 
material  development  itself  is  based  on  a  limited  supply  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  soil  and  on  a  coal  and  iron  supply  which  seems  far  from 
inexhaustible,  is  the  gratification  of  recreational,  educational,  religious,  and 
cultural  desires,  impossible  without  a  solid  basis  of  material  wealth,  both 
national  and  individual.  Ability  and  capital  are  constituents  of  the  "oppor- 
tunit/*  of  which  the  honored  president  of  this  society  is  so  powerful  a 
champion.  Without  capital  there  is  no  leisure,  without  leisure  no  culture, 
no  invention,  no  science.  This  is  a  trite  line  of  reasoning,  but  that  destroys 
neither  its  truth  nor  its  sociological  importance.  That  opportunity  is  such 
an  unequal  matter,  is  so  conspicuously  absent  for  uncounted  millions,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lower  economic  groups  through  their  very  massiveness 
(we  call  them  "the  masses")  are  not  successful  competitors  in  the  economic 
struggle.  With  them  it  is  philoprogenitiveness  versus  standard  of  living,  an 
individual  struggle  in  which  standard  of  living  is  worsted.  The  "masses" 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  wealth,  necessarily  lack  wide  opportunity 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  higher  desires.  One  other  fact,  also,  helps  explain 
lack  of  opportunity.    Society  has  not  yet  found  a  very  successful  method  of 
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arbitrating  the  economic  conflict  The  social  man  is  weaker  than  the  economic 
man. 

Nevertheless,  save  by  some  form  of  compromise  and  arbitration,  we  can- 
not make  the  economic  life  less  a  blind  individual  or  narrow  group  struggle 
and  more  of  an  engine  for  positive  social  progress  than  it  is  now.  Without 
such  arbitration  of  desires,  within  the  individual  and  between  individuals, 
neither  the  simple  nor  the  strenuous  life  will  avail  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem. Through  compromise  alone,  in  my  opinion,  can  we  escape  the  sharp- 
ness and  destructiveness  of  the  threefold  conflict  outlined  by  Professor 
Carver.  It  is  a  question  of  bicycles  and  books  versus  babies,  of  prosperity 
for  the  few  and  poverty  for  the  many  versus  a  moderate,  continent,  comfort 
for  all — for  all  so  long  and  only  so  long,  as  the  semiofiicial  cry  that  goes  up 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  a  large  population,  irrespective  of  quality 
or  resources,  is  not  carelessly  and  heedlessly  followed. 

The  longing  to  escape  the  limitations  of  this  material  basis  of  civilization 
is  pathetic  in  its  universality,  and  in  the  unreal  idealism  into  which  it  forces 
itself  in  its  effort  to  explain  away  pain  and  evil  and  struggle  for  existence. 
The  strength  of  this  longing  is  attested  by  the  zeal  with  which  people  belittle 
the  importance  of  the  economic  motive  in  explaining  social  organization  and 
processes,  and  by  the  entirely  disproportionate  influence  they  attribute  to 
other,  possibly  independent,  forms  of  conflict  The  lost  paradise  of  the  past 
and  the  hoped-for  heaven  of  the  future  were  ideals  constructed  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  diminishing  returns  and  the  suspension  of  the  sex  impulse.  Thus  at 
one  fell  swoop  the  population  problem  and  the  subsistence  problem  were 
solved — ^mythically— on  paper,  as  it  were.  Church  and  state,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  have  for  centuries  preached  content  and  self-sacrifice  and 
future  reward  without  materially  lessening  the  imperiousness  of  present 
wants,  or  conspicuously  blunting  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  upon  which  we 
find  ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  philosophy  has  in  fact  sidled 
prudently  around  the  economic  foundation  of  life  and  swerved  gallantly  off 
into  the  ideal,  just  as  a  good  deal  of  our  systematic  ethics  has  built  up 
theories  of  right  and  wrong  in  complete  obliviousness  to  the  evolutionary, 
the  struggle,  the  economic  sources  from  which  our  notions  of  morals  have 
been  derived. 

Economic  conflict  may  be  restricted,  as  Professor  Carver  has  pointed 
out,  within  larger  and  larger  social  groups.  It  will  not  do  however  to  be  too 
optimistic  about  the  ameliorative  influence  of  ever- widening  social  bonds  in 
counteracting  the  conflict  of  economic  interests.  Counteraction  takes  place 
effectively  only  when  possible  conflicts  within  the  group  are  provided  against, 
and  especially  when  we  are  sure  that  inter-group  conflict  is  not  stimulated 
to  about  the  same  degree  that  intra-group  conflict  is  allayed.  I  do  not  think 
that  Professor  Carver  gives  this  fact  due  weight  How  far  the  sum  total 
of  conflict  is  really  lessened  by  social  groupings  is  a  question.  Is  it  not 
entirely  possible,  at  least,  that  we  restrict  or  discourage  conflict  within  the 
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group  only  to  find  it  bursting  forth,  with  all  the  fury  of  pent-up  power,  in 
conflict  between  economically  antagonistic  groups?  Conversely,  the  presence 
of  impending  conflict  between  groups  or  classes  or  races  is  often  the  motive- 
force  compelling  people  to  unify.  Germany  accomplishes  something  like 
national  unity,  only  to  fall  with  crushing  force  upon  France.  The  inevitable 
conflict  with  Russia  for  control  of  land  upon  which  to  place  an  expanding 
population  gives  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Japanese  unity.  Laborers 
no  sooner  combine  to  restrict  individual  competition  than  employers  do  the 
same,  and  a  new  mode  of  warfare  is  the  result  The  greater  the  commercial 
unity  of  one  country — ^the  more  efficient  its  industrial  organization — ^the 
keener  its  conflict  with  other  countries  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  a  form 
of  competition  that  did  not  before  exist  in  any  intensity.  Even  the  family, 
while  limiting  conflict  on  one  side,  tends  to  intensify  it  on  the  other.  Within 
the  family  sympathy  overrules  selfishness,  but  the  man  with  a  family  will  be 
a  harder  competitor,  whether  a  bricklayer  or  a  stock  speculator,  than  his 
unmarried  brother.  Sympathy,  moreover,  is  playing  something  of  an  uphill 
game,  considering  the  impersonal  and  corporate  organization  of  modern 
industry.  Patriotism,  also,  which  Professor  Carver  mentions  as  a  restrictive 
influence,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  part,  is  of  two  kinds,  and  the  one  most  often 
in  evidence  is  of  the  "trade-follows-the-flag"  brand.  It  is  not  a  very  strong 
ally  of  universal  peace  projects.  National  conflict,  class  conflict,  race  con- 
flict— would  any  of  these  be  so  serious  if  they  were  not  in  large  measure  eco- 
nomic conflict  in  disguise? 

I  believe,  then,  that  Professor  Carver  has  demonstrated,  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble within  the  time  at  his  disposal,  that  the  economic  conflict  "is  about  the 
most  fundamental  fact  in  sociology  or  morals."  Glad  as  I  should  be  to  dis- 
agree with  him,  I  And  myself  essentially  in  accord  with  his  conclusions.  At 
the  same  time  the  fact  that  "the  economic  problem  is  the  fundamental  one, 
out  of  which  all  other  social  and  moral  problems  have  grown,"  even  should 
it  be  widely  admitted  a  fact,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  signify  that  economics 
has  first  claim  to  the  position  of  master  science  among  the  social  sciences. 
There  is  still  need  of  a  specific  economic  science  and  of  a  "sociology" — the 
latter  to  give  more  due  attention  to  the  economic  motive  and  the  economic 
conflict  than  it  has  as  yet  given. 


Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  University  op  Wisconsin 

Professor  Carver  has  explained  with  faultless  logic  the  origin  of  the 
economic  factor  in  social  conflicts.  But  I  think  he  puts  the  part  for  the 
whole.  Economic  scarcity  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  conflicts,  but 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  He  insists  that  moral  evil  g^ows  out  of  non-moral 
evil,  i.  e.,  out  of  the  disharmony  between  man  and  Nature.  If  this  were  so, 
how  could  so  many  quarrels  arise  in  a  leisure  class  lifted  far  above  economic 
solicitude?     Think  of  the  countless  duels  between  European  cavaliers  or 
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Japanese  samurai  on  account  of  a  word,  a  gesture,  or  a  look  construed  as  a 
slight  or  an  insult  1  Think  of  the  brawls  between  gentlemen  in  the  streets  of 
mediaeval  Italian  cities — Montagues  against  Capulets,  etc.  In  fact  it  seems  as 
if  the  swollen,  interfering  egos  of  haughty  nobles  provoke  more  conflict  than 
the  conflicting  economic  wants  of  the  needy  commoners. 

Besides  egotic  conflict  there  is  conflict  arising  from  sex  scarcity.  Was 
the  Kadi  a  fool  whose  first  remark  was — ^whenever  two  brawlers  were 
brought  before  him — ^"Find  the  woman"?  Have  not  most  of  the  schemes, 
rivalries,  stratagems,  treacheries,  and  duds  of  those  lifted  above  economic 
worry  related  to  women?  The  multiplication  and  refinement  of  economic 
wants  is  well-nigh  paralleled  by  the  multiplication  and  refinement  of  genesic 
wants.  Professor  Carver  says  that  a  society  in  an  environment  sufiiciently 
bountiful  to  supply  all  their  desires  for  goods  would  be  a  paradise.  Would 
it?  Suppose  there  were  not  enough  comely  women  to  go  around?  How 
about  the  rivalries  of  suitors? 

He  traces  the  institution  of  the  family  to  "the  antagonism  of  interest 
which  grows  out  of  scarcity."  Surely  the  giving  to  the  man  a  permanent 
legal  hold  upon  a  woman,  analogous  to  the  property  right,  originates  in  that 
jealousy  which  prompts  the  male  to  want  to  keep  the  female  all  to  himself. 
Unhampered,  the  economic  factor  tends  to  polygamy — the  appropriation  of 
numerous  women  by  the  rich.  The  establishing  of  obligatory  monogamy  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  economic  factor,  and  marks  the  triumph  of  the  sex  crav- 
ings of  the  many  over  the  monopoly  power  of  the  few. 

Along  with  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  has  often 
gone  sex  exploitation.  "Booty  and  Beauty"  have  been  the  two  spurs  pricking 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe  to  the  warrior  life.  Sometimes  the  beaten  people 
binds  itself  to  deliver  every  year  to  the  conquerors  not  only  a  tribute  of 
produce,  but  also  a  tribute  of  maidens.  Recall  the  feudal  lords'  jus  primae 
noctis  and  the  fact  that  in  certain  Malay  states  the  sultan  not  only  exacts  his 
dues  of  taxes,  but  requires  every  maiden  to  pass  through  his  harem. 

Again  there  is  a  scarcity  of  glory  as  well  as  a  scarcity  of  goods,  "Gold 
and  glory"  are  often  held  out  as  inducements  to  wage  warfare.  Many  a 
tribe,  ruling  class,  or  dynasty  has  attacked  its  neighbor  just  to  wreak  its  lust 
for  domination,  or  to  make  the  world  resound  with  the  fame  of  its  prowess. 
There  is  also  the  religious  motive  to  conflict,  the  desire  to  procure  women  to 
dedicate  to  the  national  god,  captives  to  sacrifice,  or  proselytes  to  swell  the 
number  of  his  worshipers. 

I  think  I  perceive  beside  the  interference  of  interests  another  great  cause 
of  conflict,  viz.,  consciousness  of  difference.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the 
pressure  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  California  labor  market  in  1879  would  have 
sufficed  to  create  an  opposition  resulting  in  Chinese  exclusion  had  there  not 
been  in  these  immigrants  certain  striking  physical  and  cultural  differences  for 
the  agitation  to  seize  upon?  The  most  determined  attempts  have  been  made 
to  interpret  religious  schisms  and  religious  wars  in  economic  terms ;  and  they 
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have  failed.  Political  scientists,  in  setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
a  stable  political  society  can  be  formed  by  a  people,  take  care  to  postulate  not 
only  a  certain  agreement  of  interests,  but  a  certain  community  in  blood, 
language,  religion,  culture,  etc  Is  this  not  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
heterogeneity  is  one  root  of  conflict?  Professor  Carver's  theory  would  oblige 
us  to  discard  the  contribution  that  Gumplowicz  and  Ratzenhofer  have  made 
to  sociology.  For  they  both  assume  that  the  process  of  reciprocal  accom- 
modation and  increasing  resemblance  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered socializes  them  with  respect  to  one  another  and  removes  at  last  the 
roots  of  their  original  antagonism. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  the  all-pervasiveness  of  economic  interest,  and  to 
put  economics  as  the  first  in  importance  of  the  social  sciences.  But  eco- 
nomics is  not  the  master  science,  because  the  motives  it  considers  can  by  no 
means  explain  all  the  phenomena.  The  only  master  science  for  social  phe- 
nomena is  sociology. 


Pbofessor  Edward  C.  Hayes^  University  of  Ilunois 

It  was  said,  in  the  opening  paper,  that  the  other  forms  of  struggle  grow 
out  of  economic  struggle.  It  would  be  quite  as  true  to  say  that  what  passes 
for  economic  struggle  frequently  grows  out  of  egotic,  or  some  other  non- 
economic  motive. 

Grant  that  the  sociologist  of  insight  will  detect  an  economic  motive  as 
the  spring  of  much  of  the  political  struggle,  and  other  ostensibly  non-eco- 
nomic conflict.  It  must  equally  be  seen  that  ostensibly  economic  struggle  is 
largely  an  expression  of  desires  other  than  the  physical  wants  calling  for 
material  things.  Why  is  it  that  the  great  mass  of  those  men  who  already 
have  an  income  that  is  adequate  to  their  comfort  continue  in  business?  Why 
is  it  that  the  great  magnates  of  trade  and  commerce  are  still  in  the  race? 
Because  it  si  a  race.  Not  bread  and  butter,  but  victory,  success,  sense  of 
achievement,  and  a  socially  triumphant  self,  are  the  prizes  sought.  It  is  the 
desire  for  such  prizes,  and  the  Thaetigkeitstrieb,  the  urge  to  "wreak  one's 
sdf,"  more  than  the  needs  of  the  body  for  material  things,  that  keep  men 
turning  the  wheels  of  industry  on  the  greatest  scale. 

Another  point:  The  third  form  of  conflict  mentioned  in  the  paper  was 
the  conflict  between  different  desires  that  arise  within  the  individual  breast 
Even  this  he  would  have  arise  from  the  desire  for,  and  the  scarcity  of, 
material  things.  I  do  not  trust  even  Professor  Carver's  logic  to  make 
that  convincing.  The  struggles  within  us  are  not  expressions  of  one  kind  of 
motive.  It  is  the  variety  of  our  motives  that  gives  to  life  its  interest  and 
value,  and  its  difficulty.  Because  of  it  we  have  been  credited  with  original 
sin,  with  natural  depravity.  Now  we  do  not  deserve  that  bad  reputation. 
Life  is  so  complicated  a  proposition  that  one  of  the  motives  is  likely  to  have 
its  way  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  values  that  are  at  stake,  and  so  we  make 
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a  mess  of  life — ^not  because  our  natural  motives  are  bad,  but  because  they  are 
diverse;  and  it  is  the  very  richness  and  worth  of  our  endowment  that  occa- 
sions the  great  moral  difficulty. 

This  is  true,  not  for  individuals  only,  but  for  societies  also.  Appraisal 
of  things  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  social  valuation.  The  most  important 
differences  between  societies  are  in  the  valuations  that  prevail  in  them  and 
the  corresponding  motives  and  ambitions  that  prompt  the  activities  of  their 
members.  The  most  fundamental  social  progress  is  progress  toward  the  pre- 
valence of  a  rational  balance  of  social  valuations  and  of  motives  due  to  social 
suggestion  and  control.  The  g^reatest  social  problem  grows  out  of  the  diversity 
of  motives  and  is  incomprehensible  when  any  single  kind  of  motive  is  taken 
as  the  sole  clew. 


Mas.  C.  P.  S.  GiLMAN,  New  York  City 

I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  points  as  to  the  pressure  of  economic 
interest. 

If  conflict  is  due  to  the  lack  of  economic  goods,  would  it  not  be  in  pro- 
portion to  that  lack?  In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  life  is  most  difficult, 
as  in  Iceland,  would  not  the  struggle  be  keenest?  But  do  we  find  that  so? 
Again,  if  scarcity  of  goods  causes  conflict  of  interests  between  individuals, 
would  not  conflict  be  in  proportion  to  numbers?  But  do  we  find  the  most 
crowded  nations,  like  China,  most  combative?  Then,  have  we  not  the 
economic  fact  that  individual  interests  are  best  subserved  by  equitable  distri- 
bution and  that  we  should  profit  more  by  peaceable  co-operation?  If  this  is 
true,  does  it  not  show  some  other  factor  bringing  on  conflict  when  we  should 
be  better  off  without  it? 

We  should  recognize  two  things:  The  first  is  the  fact  that  we,  on  the 
one  hand  as  individual  animals  and  on  the  other  hand  as  members  of  a  social 
group,  carry  within  ourselves  the  recognized  ego  interest  and  the  equally 
recognized  social  interest;  and  there  is  conflict  between  them  in  every  human 
soul.  But  there  is  still  another  thing:  economic  conditions  have  produced 
among  various  groups  of  animals  (such  as  the  well-worn  examples  of  the 
bees  and  ants)  perfectly  peaceable  communal  organization.  But  these  struc- 
tures are  distinctly  of  a  gynecocentric  nature,  while  the  human  race  has  been 
androcentric.  In  both  sexes  egotic  motives  are  found,  though  in  the  male 
preponderantly.  It  is  the  turkey  cock  who  struts  as  well  as  fights.  Combat 
is  an  essentially  male  sex-instinct. 


Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings^  Columbia  University 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Let  me  merely  call  attention  to  one  or  two  facts  that  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  our  problem. 

Whether  conflicts  all  grow  out  of  economic  conditions  or  not,  depends 
upon  the  construction  that  we  give  to  the  word  "economic"    According  to 
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accepted  definitions  of  "economy/'  the  economic  adjustment  is  not  the  funda- 
mental or  the  primary  one  for  any  organism.  The  first  life  necessity  of  the 
organism  is  not  to  take  in  food — it  can  wait  a  few  minutes  for  that;  it  is  to 
resist  or  to  withstand  certain  environmental  influences.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  light,  to  the  electrical  tension,  to  the  heat,  to  the  mechanical  pressure,  that 
can  be  endured.  Adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  things  is  the  beginning 
of  psychological,  as  it  is  the  maintaining  of  physical,  life.  It  is  an  adjust- 
ment to  degrees,  to  shadings,  to  congruities,  to  harmonies,  and  to  admit  this 
is  to  acknowledge  that  the  primary  adjustments  are  aesthetic,  rather  than 
economic.  We  shall  one  day  base  our  economics  upon  aesthetic  premises,  as 
we  are  attempting  today  to  base  other  social  sciences  on  economics. 


Professor  E.  H.  Vickers,  Tokio,  Japan 

It  seems  bold  to  question  such  a  carefully  reasoned  paper  without  having 
an  opportunity  to  have  thought  it  over,  but  a  protest  against  the  general 
thesis  brought  out  in  this  paper,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  made,  because  the 
fundamental  conflicts  are  the  ones  which  the  writer  has  put  in  the  third 
class.  Professor  Carver  said  the  fir^t  and  fundamental  conflict  was  between 
man  and  nature;  the  second  between  man  and  man,  and  the  third  the  con- 
flict of  interests  in  the  individual.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  in  this  third 
group  we  find  what  is  fundamental. 

The  egotic  interests  of  which  Professor  Ross  spoke  are  of  two  classes: 
(i)  leading  us  to  something  better  in  social  as  well  as  individual  life;  and 
(2)  leading  us  to  something  worse.  We  are  on  the  wrong  track,  we  are 
after  the  wrong  thing,  when  men  continue  to  struggle  for  an  abundance  of 
the  scarce  goods.  If  the  Orient  has  had  a  lesson  for  us,  it  is  in  impressing 
us  with  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  be  satisfied  by  limitation.  We  must  put 
a  limitation  upon  our  desires,  and  that  is  one  way  in  which  we  come  to  true 
social  and  individual  happiness.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean :  if  a  man  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  of  drink,  is  it  best  for  him  to  have  more  drink?  Is  it 
right  to  concede  that  he  should  struggle  for  more  drink  ?  When  we  are  putting 
our  civilization  upon  a  purely  materialistic  basis,  we  are  fighting  for  more 
drink. 

The  basis  of  social  conflict  is  therefore  in  this  conflict  of  motives  of  the 
individual;  which  uplift  or  drag  down  the  individual.  We  need  to  recognize 
that  conflict  as  fundamental.  When  we  are  after  the  wrong  thing  we  give  a 
license  to  those  motives  which  are  leading  us  as  individuals  in  the  wrong  way. 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  Cfty 

The  chief  objection  that  I  have  to  the  rejoinders  thus  far  made  is  that 
they  seem  to  leave  the  writer  of  the  paper  undisputed  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  join  issue  distinctly  upon  economic 
grovmda. 
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As  I  look  out  upon  the  human  race  from  the  individual  point  of  view, 
the  great  economic  fact  which  I  see  is  not  one  of  conflict,  but  one  of  choice. 
The  difficulty  that  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  materialistic  explanation  that  has 
been  given  is  that  it  misinterprets  what  actually  takes  place  with  nine-tenths 
of  these  choices.  There  are  ever,  to  be  sure,  some  people  who  are  on  the 
margins,  and  who  are  actuated  by  the  sort  of  motives  described,  but  the  great 
body  of  mankind  seems  to  me  not  to  be  influenced  by  these  motives  at  all. 
It  is  the  choice  of  the  higher  thing  that  influences  them.  With  some  people 
it  may  be  a  question  of  Bicycles  versus  Babies.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  so 
much  a  conflict  within  themselves  as  a  sacrifice,  and  a  sacrifice  is  always  an 
indication  of  a  surplus.  The  thing  we  see  is  not  an  economic  struggle  modi- 
fled  and  influenced  and  softened  by  a  thousand  other  considerations,  but  these 
other  influences  which  are  themselves  the  fundamental  consideration. 


Professor  Lester  F.  Ward^  Brown  University 

I  feel  as  though  I  might  express  at  least  what  I  think  is  the  view  of  the 
Sociological  Society — ^that  Professor  Carver  need  not  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  speakers  have  taken  issue  with  him.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  come  into  our  meeting  with  a  paper  written  upon  an  essen- 
tially economic  basis  with  a  view  to  showing  us  how  broad  that  great  science 
of  economics  is;  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  having  done  so. 

Most  of  us  appreciate  the  vastness  of  the  economic  struggle,  but  the  more 
I  look  at  the  general  doctrine  of  historical  materialism,  or  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we  may  call  it,  the  more  it 
narrows  down  relatively  to  the  other  motives  and  factors  of  history. 

Now  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  definition;  if  the  economists  are  to 
maintain  that  all  interests  are  economic;  then  of  course  the  whole  fleld  is 
theirs.  But  is  it  true  or  proper  that  the  word  "economic"  should  be  thus 
expanded?  Should  it  not  be  confined  to  the  nutritive  side,  leaving  repro- 
duction and  the  other  motives  out  of  the  economic  field?  The  more  we  look 
at  it,  the  more  the  economic  side  contracts  and  the  more  the  reproductive, 
the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  all  the  sodogenetic  motives  loom  up  on  the  horizon 
of  our  sociological  discussion. 

We  have  already  had  presented  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic  side  of 
these  highest  derivative  motives.  But  little  has  been  said  of  the  intellectual 
factor  in  the  world.  Professor  Carver,  in  an  admirable  book  which  he  has 
compiled,  recognizes  himself  in  his  introduction  that  the  intellectual  motives 
of  mankind  have  produced  the  entire  progress  of  civilization.  Yet  these  are 
not  at  all  included  in  his  economic  scheme. 


Professor  T.  N.  Carver,  Harvard  University 

This  discussion  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a  laboratory  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  various  forms  of  conflict.    Perhaps  it  is  unsafe  to  allow 
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economists  to  define  their  own  science,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  unsafe  to 
allow  its  enemies  to  define  it  If  we  economists  are  to  be  allowed  only  such 
space  as  the  representatives  of  other  sciences  are  willing  to  leave  us,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 

As  to  the  question.  Is  choice  the  fundamental  fact?  I  really  cannot  dis- 
cuss it  at  all,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  choice  is  a  form  of  conflict.  The 
third  form  of  conflict  which  I  tried  to  outline  in  my  paper  really  includes  all 
that  has  been  said  for  the  contention  that  choice  is  an  elementary  social  fact. 

As  to  the  contention  that  it  was  curiosity  which  made  Eve  eat  the  apple, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  care  what  her  motive  was,  or  whether  there 
was  any  motive  or  any  Eve.  The  essential  point  is  that  whatever  the  motive, 
or  whatever  the  historical  setting,  the  normal  result  of  the  gratification  of 
the  sexual  instinct  was  the  increase  of  numbers,  and  increase  of  numbers 
brought  scarcity,  and  that  threw  man  out  of  harmony  with  nature.  More- 
over, I  took  pains  to  define  scarcity  in  relative  terms.  Therefore  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  argue  the  question  whether  the  conflict  is  more  intense 
where  population  is  most  dense  or  where  it  is  less  dense.  Relatively  to 
human  desires  it  is  quite  possible  that  scarcity  is  less  in  China  than  in  this 
country.  Since  scarcity,  as  I  pointed  out,  may  result  from  an  expansion  of 
human  desires  as  well  as  from  an  increase  of  numbers,  it  would  seem  also 
that  the  so-called  opulent  classes  may  come  about  as  far  short  of  complete 
satisfaction  as  the  less  opulent  classes.  Their  motives  for  the  struggle  for 
more  than  they  have  may  be  quite  as  strong  as  the  motives  of  any  class. 

The  point  raised  by  Professor  Giddings  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
question.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  a  form  of  conflict 
more  elementary  than  any  economic  conflict.  The  individual  may  find  him- 
self in  a  conflict  with  nature  which  does  not  show  itself  at  once  in  the  form 
of  scarcity.  The  weather  may  be  colder,  for  example,  than  our  bodies  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  endure.  But  out  of  this  situation  develops  the  need  for 
fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  these  things  are  scarce.  This  elementary  con- 
flict between  man  and  nature  speedily  reaches  the  stage  of  scarcity,  in  other 
words,  the  economic  stage,  and  then  it  passes  almost  instantly  into  the  social 
stage,  or  the  stage  of  conflict  between  man  and  man. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  problems  of  sex  and  of  population  do  not 
belong  to  the  economist.  I  only  need  to  remind  you  that  these  questions 
were  treated  by  economists  as  a  matter  of  course  long  before  sociology  was 
heard  of. 

It  is  argued  that  the  desire  for  glory  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  social  conflict  But  what  is  the  desire  for  glory?  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  desire  to  be  first  in  the  conflict  merely  for  the  distinction 
which  it  brings.  The  conflict  may  be  based  upon  strictly  economic  motives, 
but  some  souls  become  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  conflict  as  to  forget  what 
the  fight  is  all  about  and  delight  in  the  fight  for  its  own  sake,  and  in 
victory  for  its  own  sake.    That  is  glory. 
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As  to  the  so-called  natural  bumptiousness  of  the  human  male,  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  originated  in  much  the  same  way.  Owing  to  economic  scarcity, 
the  race  has  developed  under  conditions  of  conflict,  and  those  tribes  and  other 
groups  have  survived  who  have  been  best  fitted,  mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
for  the  conflict.  Those  peaceful  souls  who  have  sought  to  avoid  conflict  have 
gone  to  the  wall.  The  story  of  the  Moravian  towns  in  southern  Ohio  had 
probably  been  repeated  thousands  of  times  in  the  formative  period  of  our 
own  race.  By  the  sheer  process  of  selection,  a  type  of  man  has  been  evolved 
who  loves  fighting  for  its  own  sake — a  fighting  type.  The  desire  for  glory 
is  only  another  term  for  this  formative  bumptiousness. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  "consciousness  of  kind,"  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  great  as  it  can  seem  to  anyone.  But  its  function  is  that 
of  a  counter-agent.  The  universal  and  all-pervasive  conflict  of  interests  is 
the  basic  fact;  but  this  conflict  is  counteracted  by  the  consciousness  of  kind, 
in  various  of  its  manifestations,  by  natural  affection  within  the  family,  by 
patriotism  and  loyalty  among  the  citizens  of  the  same  state,  etc  The  case 
of  the  cannibal  is  probably  the  extreme  of  weakness  of  any  counteracting 
force.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  that  of  the  religious  vegetarian  who  thinks 
it  wrong  to  take  the  life  of  any  fellow  creature  for  our  own  gratification. 


COMPETITION 


PROFESSOR  LINDLEY  M.   KEASBEY 
University  of  Texas 


"If  a  sober  socialist  can  be  found,  let  us  invite  him  to  share  in 
the  discussion" — such  was  someone's  suggestion.  I  trust  I  am 
betraying  no  confidence;  the  quotation  is  from  a  letter  to  our 
secretary,  and  the  phrase  appealed  to  me  particularly;  "If  a 
sober  socialist  can  be  found !"  Shortly  afterward  I  was  asked  to 
open  this  discussion.  Put  two  and  two  together.  You  all  know 
I  am  a  socialist — professionally  of  the  chair,  personally  of  the 
floor,  a  sitting  and  standing  socialist,  if  you  choose.  So  it's  only 
a  question  of  my  sobriety.  Individualists  are  never  called  to 
account— did  you  ever  think  of  that?  They  are  expected  at  all 
times  to  be  sober,  and  all  that  goes  therewith,  safe  and  sane  and 
sound;  it  is  only  socialists  that  are  suspected  of  intellecual  in- 
ebriety, unsoundness,  insanity,  and  so  forth.  But  in  this  instance, 
believe  me,  a  sober  socialist  is  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
competition. 

In  current  discussions  there  is  so  much  confusion,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  establish  some  distinctions — in  the  first  place  between 
competition  and  selection.  As  I  see  it,  selection  is  an  organic 
phenomenon,  competition  is  a  superorganic  phenomenon.  Organic 
evolution  is  the  outcome  of  an  interaction  between  variability  and 
environment,  super-organic  development  is  the  outcome  of  an 
interaction  between  utility  and  environment.*  Interaction  in  both 
instances  is  accompanied  by  struggle  resulting  in  survival ;  in  the 
organic  instance  survival  is  effected  through  adaptation  and  selec- 
tion,  in  the  superorganic  instance  survival  is  effected  through  pro- 
duction and  competition.  Then  again,  selection  operates  only 
from  generation  to  generation,  whereas  competition  is  operative 
at  all  times;  the  former  is  effected  through  natural,  the  latter 
through  cultural,  laws.  Hence  to  alter  the  effects  of  selection,  you 

*See  my  Civoiogy, 
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must  proceed  from  biology— or  anthropology,  so  far  as  human 
beings  are  concerned — ^and  apply  the  principles  of  its  subsidiary 
science,  eugenics ;  to  modify  the  effects  of  competition  you  must 
proceed  from  sociology— or  civology,  I  should  say — ^and  apply  the 
principles  of  its  subsidiary  science,  economics.  I  wish  I  might 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  there  is  so  much  to  say  concerning  selec- 
tion. In  the  hope  that  Professor  Cooley  will  continue  this  side 
of  the  discussion,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  economic  end  of 
the  argument  and  consider  only  competition.  Here  again  con- 
fusion exists  regarding  the  parties  concerned. 

We  think  of  competition  as  if  it  were  always  among  individ- 
uals, as  if  human  beings  only  were  competing  with  one  another. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  or  entirely  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
competition  occurs  within  and  among  the  three  factors  of  produc- 
tion, only  one  of  which  is  individual.  Under  our  laws  of  private 
property,  land  and  capital  belong  to  individuals,  but  that's  a  far 
cry  from  being  individual;  labor  is  actually  the  only  individual 
factor  of  production.  Hence  when  competition  occurs  within 
the  labor  factor  it  bears  upon  individual  laborers;  when  compe- 
tition occurs  between  labor  and  the  other  two  factors  it  bears 
upon  individual  laborers ;  whereas  when  competition  occurs  within 
the  land  or  capital  factor,  or  between  these  factors  and  labor  it 
bears  only  on  the  owners  thereof.  This  distinction  is  significant 
and  far-reaching  withal — again  I  should  like  to  elaborate. 

Furthermore,  competition  occurs  only  at  the  margin,  at  the 
margin  within  each  productive  factor,  at  the  margin  among  the 
three  productive  factors.  Above  these  margins  are  differential 
stages  of  lessening  competition  ending  in  absolute  monopoly.  If 
in  any  way  one  or  more  of  these  margins  can  be  controlled, 
monopoly  runs  down  the  line  again  and  competition  diminishes 
accordingly.  All  this  is  abstract,  but  I  trust  comprehensible. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  situation  in  detail.  We  speak  of  the  three 
factors  of  production — ^land,  labor,  and  capital.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  of  them  as  "powers" — ^powers  of  production,  or  productive 
powers. 

Land,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  source  of  physical  productive 
power,  generative  or  mechanical  as  the  case  may  be.     Being 
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physical,  land  is  an  extrinsic  power,  derived  by  the  individuals 
who  exercise  it  from  their  physical  surroundings.  Under  the 
existing  individualistic  regime  this  extrinsic  productive  power  is 
exercised  by  private  individuals — ^natural  and  juristic  personali- 
ties— in  their  own  interests ;  under  the  ideal  socialistic  regime — 
stop!  my  sobriety  is  at  stake;  to  save  myself  FU  resort  to  aposio- 
pesis.  Then  again  land  is  a  differential  productive  power. 
Differential  because  embodied  unequally  in  units  of  extension;  no 
two  lots,  no  two  acres,  for  instance,  possess  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  productive  power.  Competition  occurs  only  at  the 
margin,  you  know ;  consequently  the  owners  of  differential  lands 
are  above  its  pressure;  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  differential 
monopoly,  recipients  (by  the  grace  of  society)  of  an  unearned 
increment,  they  are  actually  advantaged,  for  the  lower  compe- 
tition forces  the  margin  the  larger  their  differential  returns.  The 
single  tax  would  restore  this  differential  to  society,  and  reduce 
differential  owners  to  marginal  terms,  but,  you'll  observe,  these 
self-same  land  owners  exercise  political  power  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  their  possession  of  productive  power.  "Empire," 
Harrington  said,  "follows  the  balance  of  property."  They  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  tax  themselves.  If  only  the  people  were 
all  powerful  as  we  assume — ^but  that's  a  different  tale,  tending 
toward  socialism,  so  FU  desist. 

Labor,  in  the  second  place,  connotes  personal  productive 
power,  which  again  is  of  two  sorts :  muscular  and  mental.  Being 
personal,  labor  is  an  intrinsic  power,  emanating  actually  from  the 
individuals  who  exercise  it.  Communists  say  individuals  should 
dedicate  their  personal  power  to  the  public — perhaps  they  will 
some  day  (even  now  there  are  a  few) ;  Socialists — ^there  I  go 
again,  I  can't  stay  sober — socialists  argue  for  individual  owner- 
ship of  personal  power,  to  each  laborer  the  full  value  of  his 
product.  But  back  to  the  point.  Labor  is  intrinsic  and  unlike 
land  in  this ;  but  like  land  in  that  it  constitutes  a  differential.  As 
physical  power  is  embodied  unequally  in  acres,  even  so  is  personal 
power  embodied  imequally  in  individuals.  No  two  laborers 
possess  precisely  the  same  amount  of  muscular  and  mental  ability. 
Here  again  competition  occurs  at  the  margin,  whose  lower  limit 
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is  determined  by  the  standard  of  life.  Aye,  there's  the  rub! 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  immigration,  and  the  iron 
law  of  wages,  competition  keeps  forcing  down  this  marginal 
standard.  Look  away  from  old  countries ;  turn  your  gaze  from 
cities  (it's  enough  to  sicken  you) ;  prate  about  "the  economy  of 
high  wages;"  deprecate  the  past;  appreciate  the  present;  have 
faith  in  the  future — ^still  the  facts  stare  you  in  the  face.  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  they're  horrid  facts?  Competition  is 
lowering  the  marginal  standard  of  life.  And  as  the  standard 
goes  down  under  competition,  selection  enters  in,  eliminating  the 
unfit  and  allowing  only  the  fittest  to  survive.  There's  humor  in 
this  phrase  "fittest,"  a  ghastly  sort  of  humor,  for  the  fittest  in  this 
instance  are  those  whose  wants  are  atrophied,  though  their  phy- 
sique is  enduring.  In  this  respect,  be  it  said,  Mongolians  and 
negroes  are  fitter  than  Caucasians,  many  Europeans  fitter  than 
Americans.  Above  this  margin  the  pressure  diminishes  through 
differential  stages  to  the  point  of  all  but  absolute  monopoly. 
However,  owing  again  to  the  increase  of  population  and  immi- 
gration, these  labor  differentials  are  in  no  sense  so  secure  as 
those  of  land.  Unionism  tends  to  establish  them,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  always  effectively;  whether  wisely  is  open  to  discussion, 
though  under  present  conditions  there  is  no  other  way  that 
I  can  see  to  accord  to  labor  its  differential  dues.  I  only  wish,  in 
existing  circumstances,  unionism  might  monopolize  the  margin 
and  so  establish  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

The  opposite  of  laborer  is  loafer— etjmiologically,  I  mean; 
economically,  "capitalist"  is  the  accepted  antithesis — it  comes  to 
the  same.  Attribute  this  to  my  intellectual  inebriety;  excuse  the 
jibe  and  consider  with  me  this  confusing  concept,  capital.  In  its 
abstract  sense,  capital  constitutes  a  fund  of  purchasing  power,  and 
a  fluid  fund  withal,  embodied  in  coin  and  credit  instruments.  And 
inasmuch  as  every  tinit  of  coin  or  credit  is  precisely  as  powerful 
as  another  of  the  same  denomination,  money  is  a  marginal  power. 
So  in  its  abstract  sense,  capital  constitutes  a  marginal,  fluid  fund 
of  purchasing  power.  Applied  in  production  abstract  capital  be- 
comes concrete  by  being  embodied  in  capital  goods  for  sale  on 
the  market  So  in  its  concrete  sense  capital  consists  of  a  collection 
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of  goods  conveying  selling  power.  No  two  stocks  of  goods  con- 
vey precisely  the  same  amount  of  selling  power ,  so  capital  in  the 
concrete  constitutes  a  differential  All  this  is  familiar  enough  to 
economists.  Not  so  the  source.  Should  capital  be  considered  as 
an  intrinsic  or  an  extrinsic  power?  Suppose  we  strike  middle 
grotind  and  say  capital  is  derived  from  society.  Exchange  (which 
is  essentially  a  social  institution)  constitutes  a  catch-basin.  From 
laborers'  savings — such  as  they  are — countless  tiny  rivulets  flow ; 
from  landed  differentials,  abounding  streams ;  intermittently  from 
mines  and  conquests  come  cascades  of  gold  and  silver;  still 
another  source  is  speculation,  and  so  on.  Accumulating  in  the 
catch-basin,  fermentation  occurs — ^provided  the  level  of  confi- 
dence is  imdisturbed — credit  expands,  the  fund  of  capital  in- 
creases, capital  goods  pass  out  as  selling  power  to  flow  back  into 
the  catch-basin  again  as  a  fluid  fund  of  purchasing  power.  Fanci- 
ful? yes,  and  unscientific  besides,  but  what  other  means  ife  there 
by  which  to  explain,  if  I  could,  so  complicated  a  subject  in  so 
short  a  time?  Starting  from  the  fallacy  of  saving,  we  say  capital 
is  stored-up  labor,  and  assume  forthwith  that  those  who  control 
It  labored  correspondingly  to  produce  it.  Rather  is  it  the  other 
way  around:  those  who  labored — and  saved  forsooth — (they're 
mostly  under  the  sod  or  in  the  urn)  to  produce  capital  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  control  thereof.  It's  all  wrong 
and — I  was  going  to  add — socialism  is  the  only  remedy.  But  I'm 
considering  competition :  how  does  competition  operate  within  the 
capital  factor? 

Capital  in  the  abstract  is  entirely  marginal,  consequently 
among  the  money  owners  competition  is  operative  all  along  the 
line.  A  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  result.  Every 
dollar  earns  less  to  be  sure,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  limit  put 
upon  the  number  of  dollars  a  man  may  own,  the  hardship  is  not 
so  severe.  Consider  in  comparison  the  marginal  laborer's  lot! 
Capital  in  the  concrete  is  differential,  advancing  like  land  and 
labor  from  the  margin  to  almost  absolute  monopoly.  Some  of 
these  differentials  arc  naturally  secure;  others  are  shored  up 
artificially  by  franchises,  patent  rights,  tariff  privileges,  and  com- 
binations of  all  kinds.     Nay  more,  even  the  margin  is  now 
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monopolized;  and  classic  economists  asserted:  profits  tend  to 
decline  toward  a  minimum!  So  they  would,  so  far  as  they  are 
marginal,  if  free  competition  could  prevail. 

Among  the  powers  of  production  also,  competition  occurs  at 
the  margin.  The  marginal  power  is  always  the  most  abundant, 
those  that  are  comparatively  deficient  occupying  differential 
positions.  In  new  cotmtries  where  labor  and  capital  are  scarce 
and  land  is  abtmdant  competition  cuts  down  the  landlords'  returns 
to  insignificant  differentials.  Such  was  the  case  in  America  some 
years  ago;  such  is  still  the  case  in  Texas  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  an  old  country  where  land  is  all  appropriated  and  capital  is 
controlled,  laborers  go  on  increasing  in  numbers  through  the 
natural  laws  of  population  and  the  conventional  laws  of  immigra- 
tion. Such  is  the  state  we  are  rapidly  arriving  at  in  America, 
with  the  result  that  nowadays  competition  bears  heaviest  upon 
the  one  intrinsic,  individual,  human  productive  power.  So,  being 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  competition  both  within  their  group 
(except  so  far  as  through  unionism  they  can  establish  their  differ- 
entials) and  between  their  group  and  the  others,  laborers,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  "get  it  coming  and  going."  What  wonder  then  that 
they  organize  ?  What  wonder  that  they  are  ready  to  revolt — not 
against  masters,  as  slaves  and  serfs  before,  but  against  the  sys- 
tem that  allows  land  which  is  national  to  belong  to  the  few  fortu- 
nate and  capital  which  is  social  to  accumulate  in  private  hands. 

That  such  a  system  is  imjust  is  too  obvious  to  argue;  that  it  is 
uneconomic  also  is  evident  enough.  That  which  is  unjust  may 
continue  to  persist,  that  which  is  imeconomic  is  sure  to  desist.  So 
convinced  am  I  of  this  that  I  am  inclined  to  prophesy :  In  the 
course  of  national  competition,  the  capitalistic  system  will  suc- 
cumb; in  the  course  of  international  competition,  the  socialistic 
state  will  succeed.  Accord  to  each  individual  laborer  the  full 
value  of  his  product,  let  society  absorb  the  rest.  Then  and  then 
only  will  the  united  state  (or  States  spelt  large,  if  you  choose) 
become  a  power  in  the  world  for  wealth  in  first  instance,  and  for 
righteousness  as  well. 
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DISCUSSION 

Professor  C.  H.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  point  touched  upon  by  Professor 
Keasbey's  paper  and  indeed  the  fundamental  point  always  touched  upon  in 
questions  of  competition  is  the  meaning  of  competition  in  relation  to  organi- 
zation. There  is  the  great  point.  The  socialists  want  organization  and  they 
find  competition,  and  therefore  many  of  them  oppose  the  latter.  Professor 
Keasbey,  however,  does  not  take  this  ground,  I  think.  He  apparently 
admits  that  competition  of  a  better  sort  is  a  remedy  for  the  existing  con- 
dition. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  competition  in  this  regard?  I  take  it  to  be 
simply  an  organizing  process.  The  world  is  full  of  various  agents.  These 
agents  in  one  way  or  another  are  continually  getting  displaced  in  the  social 
structure,  by  the  death  of  individuals,  the  decay  of  groups  and  systems,  etc. 
Some  method  must  be  found  of  constantly  building  up  the  organization.  If 
there  is  any  other  method  of  doing  this  than  competition  in  the  broad  sense 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is :  I  have  never  seen  any  plausible  scheme  of  social- 
ism that  did  not  provide  for  this.  There  must  be  some  means  of  comparing 
and  selecting  the  agents  and  adapting  them  to  their  work. 

Competition  is  not  merely  a  cause  of  organization;  it  is  also  an  effect. 
As  everywhere  else  in  the  interdependent  social  system,  we  find  all  influ- 
ences interacting,  each  a  cause  of  change  in  the  other.  Organization  is  a 
cause  in  that  it  furnishes  motives  and  standards  and  methods  for  compe- 
tition. These  things  are  determined  by  custom,  by  law,  by  public  opinion,  by 
the  inherited  ideas  of  mea 

Taking  these  points  for  granted,  we  come  to  the  question.  What  is  the 
matter  with  existing  competition?  I  should  say  the  matter  is  simply  that 
existing  competition  shares  in  the  prevalent  disintegration  of  social  structures. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  this  disintegration;  it  is  chiefly  though  not  entirely 
economic  in  its  origin.  It  extends  into  the  church  and  into  the  family  and 
more  or  less  into  every  phase  of  social  organizatioa  The  result  is  that  the 
standards,  the  methods  of  competition,  today,  are  very  far  from  being  what 
the  most  enlightened  human  nature  would  desire  to  have  them.  They  are 
what  is  sometimes  called  "individualistic"  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  indicate  this  by  taking  an  example.  Let  us  suppose 
there  is  a  ship  sailing  on  the  seas,  properly  manned  with  officers  and  crew. 
Now,  here  is  an  organizatioa  It  may  not  be  apparent  at  first  that  compe- 
tition is  going  on  in  this  little  society ;  but  it  is.  If  a  mate  does  well,  he  may 
very  likely  get  appointed  captain  on  the  next  cruise,  or  his  wages  may  be 
raised.  Or  again,  this  ship  may  be  competing  with  another  ship  across  the 
ocean,  and  various  advantages  may  accrue  if  it  succeeds.  Here  is  well- 
ordered  competition,  in  which  merit  succeeds.  That  is  to  say,  the  test  of 
success  is  something  for  the  good  of  society,  namely,  the  welfare  of  the  ship 
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and  of  commerce.  But  suppose  this  ship  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  dark 
runs  upon  an  iceberg.  The  captain  and  the  crew  are  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  society  immediately  and  entirely  disappears.  The  individuals  are  all 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  a  new  kind  of  competition  takes  place.  From  the 
good  of  the  ship  or  society,  it  falls  back  on  the  animal  instinct  for  self- 
preservation.  Man  becomes  a  mere  brute  under  these  conditions.  The  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  thought  that  keep  society  on  a  proper  level  are  destroyed. 

Something  analogous  to  this  is  widely  prevalent  in  present  society, 
especially  in  the  industrial  world.  I  might  show  this  without  difficulty  by 
some  illustrations;  but  this  is  done  every  day  by  the  socialists. 

To  pass  on  to  the  question  how  competition  may  become  better:  It  is 
by  building  up  the  social  organization  through  competition  itself  and  raising 
the  level  of  that  competition  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  human  endeavor. 
After  all,  the  ultimate  criterion  of  these  things  is  what  men  want,  and  if  we 
try  hard  we  can  get  it. 

You  ask  perhaps  what  kind  of  organization  I  think  is  going  to  replace 
the  present  objectionable  disorganization  and  so  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  competition.  As  to  that  I  don't  know  very  well.  I  am  rather  clear,  how- 
ever, on  one  point:  the  coming  organization  will  not  be  all  of  one  kind.  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  socialists  who  look  to  the  overwhelming  predomi- 
nance of  the  central  state  as  the  solution  of  the  question.  I  should  call  that 
a  blanket  socialism  that  is  stifling  to  the  healthy  activity  of  society.  What 
'  I  am  inclined  to  expect  is  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  development 
of  control  and  operation  by  the  central  state,  also  a  growth  of  the  principle 
^  of  co-operation  apart  from  the  central  state  and  an  increase  of  protective 
and  self-assertive  groups,  in  the  nature  of  labor  unions,  and  so  on. 

I  expect  also,  regarding  the  state,  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
tendency  toward  socialism  in  the  local  units  than  there  will  be  in  the  central 
state.  Local  units  have  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  comparison  and 
experimentation  that  make  it  possible  for  society  to  choose  the  best  types  and 
prevent  any  one  type  from  becoming  unduly  ascendant. 

I  think  finally  that  the  shrewd  sense  of  the  Americans  will  preserve  the 
good  old  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  checks  and  balances.  It  is  better  to  have 
these  checks  and  balances  than  it  is  to  aggrandize  any  one  agent  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest. 


Professor  T.  N.  Carver,  Harvard  University 

I  would  merely  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  ideal  which  Mr.  Keasbey 
brought  out  would  not  bring  us  anywhere  near  socialism,  that  is,  the  ideal 
of  distribution  according  to  productivity  or  service.  The  crux  of  the  ques- 
tion is:  Who  shall  appraise  the  service?  If  the  service  is  to  be  appraised 
by  certain  public  functionaries,  that  would  be  socialism,  as  I  understand  it. 
If,  however,  the  service  is  to  be  appraised  and  paid  for  by  those  who  receive 
it,  you  have  individualism,  as  we  now  have  it  in  essential  particulars. 
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We  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  all  production  is  social. 
The  baker  who  bakes  a  loaf  of  bread  may  in  an  impressionistic  sort  of  way 
be  performing  social  service,  but  the  real  service  is  to  the  man  who  eats  the  u 
bread,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  leave  the  appraisement  .;/ 
and  the  payment  of  the  service  to  the  man  who  receives  it,  i.e.,  to  the  man 
who  eats  the  bread.  If  we  do  that  we  haven't  socialism,  by  any  means,  nor 
anything  resembling  it 


Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin 

We  had  a  certain  idea  in  mind  in  putting  up  for  discussion  the  question, 
"Is  competition  becoming  too  intense?"  We  had  in  view  certain  specific 
problems  that  are  up  today  in  this  country.  Is  it  right  that  children  are  being 
swept  into  the  competitive  vortex  and  urged  to  do  their  utmost;  or  is 
there  a  necessity  for  some  effort  to  hold  them  out  of  that  maelstrom?  Is  it 
all  right  that  women  are  drawn  into  the  competitive  vortex  with  nothing  to 
shield  them  from  the  hardships  of  long  hours  of  labor,  night  work,  etc.? 
Shall  we  trust  to  competition  to  take  care  of  these  things?  Or  is  it  time 
that  certain  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  such  competition? 

Labor  unions  are  limiting  the  rate  at  which  work  is  to  be  performed. 
They  don't  want  to  be  pressed.  They  disapprove  of  "pace-makers."  Now, 
this  certainly  is  a  limitation  upon  competition.  Is  it  good  or  bad,  wrong 
or  right?  Then  again,  consider  the  demand  which  President  Eliot  voices — 
that  the  tenure  of  position  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earner  should  correspond 
to  the  tenure  of  office  of  government  employees;  namely,  to  remain  until 
by  some  disinterested  tribunal  they  are  declared  incapacitated  for  that 
position.  Not  merely  the  grouch  of  a  foreman,  but  an  impartial  investigation 
would  then  determine  if  a  man  may  keep  his  job. 

Is  the  demand  for  a  securer  tenure  justified?  Such  is  the  type  of  ques- 
tion we  had  in  mind.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  in  competition  certain 
forces  are  at  work  which  should  be  restrained  in  order  to  prevent  compe- 
tition from  going  to  unwholesome  extremes. 


Professor  U.  G.  Weatherly,  University  of  Indiana 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  issues  raised  by  both  of  the  papers  at  this 
session  are  essentially  the  same.  To  determine  whether  competition  is 
unwholesomely  intense  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  fundamental  nature  and 
its  limits.  I  believe  that  under  existing  conditions  in  the  economic  field  in 
America  most  of  the  competition  which  is  socially  deleterious  and  which  in 
the  end  calls  for  social  regulation  is  found  not  in  the  great  central  mass  of 
society  but  at  its  two  extremes.  Among  the  least  efficient  class  industrially 
the  struggle  retains  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  primordial  struggle 
for  existence.  Unskilled,  unorganized  labor  requires  protective  legislation  to 
guard  against  abuses  of  which  the  sweatshop  is  an  extreme  type.    Here  com- 
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petition  is  waged  for  the  primary  animal  necessities.  The  organization  of 
labor  shields  the  individual  worker  from  the  worst  features  of  thb  type  and 
from  the  need  of  protection  from  the  outside.  At  the  other  extreme  the 
possessors  and  manipulators  of  great  bodies  of  capital  engage  in  struggles 
wherein  the  weapons  are  railway  systems  or  whole  industries.  The  war  of 
the  titans  and  the  hurling  of  mountain  masses  is  repeated,  to  the  danger  and 
disturbance  of  the  existing  order.  With  this  class  the  stimulus  to  over- 
competition  is  not  the  need  of  any  external  good  but  the  mere  lust  of  battle 
or  the  love  of  the  game.  Among  the  men  whose  fortunes  have  already 
reached  unwholesome  dimensions  the  competitive  spirit  is  even  more  likely 
to  become  pathologic  than  among  the  necessitous.  Now  in  both  groups  there 
is  an  evident  trend  away  from  individual  competition  and  toward  intergroup 
competition,  that  is,  competition  between  groups  occupying  the  same  general 
field.  The  next  few  decades  will  probably  witness  a  diminution  of  the 
friction  between  diverse  groups  like  capitalists  and  laborers,  and  a  marked 
increase  of  competition  of  one  labor  group  with  other  labor  groups,  and  of 
one  capit^mass  against  other  capital  masses.  A  general  unionization  of 
labor  and  a  fairly  complete  aggregation  of  capital  into  organic  bodies  would 
tend  to  produce  this  result,  since  it  would  clear  the  field  of  the  older  type 
of  individual  competition.  Labor  groups  would  then  clash  with  other  labor 
groups  whose  wage  interests  conflicted,  and  capital  combinations  would  com- 
pete primarily  with  other  capital  combinations  whose  products  could  be 
substituted  the  one  for  the  other. 


Pkofessor  Graham  Taylor,  Chicago,  Ilunois 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  restriction  of  indi- 
vidual competition  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract Our  present  industrial  system  is  more  and  more  making  collective 
bargaining  an  economic  necessity.  Many  who  bargain  collectively  as 
capitalists  and  employers  entirely  fail  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
employees  bargaining  collectively  in  order  to  preserve  their  right  to  the 
freedom  of  contract  Men  who  calmly  and  complaisantly  pool  all  their 
money  and  their  brains  and  who  appoint  some  president  of  a  corporation 
to  act  as  their  walking  delegate  insist  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract that  the  laborers  shall  not  do  precisely  the  same  thing.  Now,  by  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  self -protection  and  self-preservation  the  working-men 
act  collectively.  They  appoint  an  agent  to  represent  them.  He  goes  up  to 
bargain  for  them.  He  is  instantly  discarded.  Their  representative  is  not 
given  the  right  to  represent,  and  all  in  the  name  of  the  laborer's  right  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  contract  Why,  there  is  no  freedom  of  contract 
where  one  side  has  to  bargain  individually  with  another  side  that  may 
bargain  collectively.  The  objection  to  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  bargain 
collectively  is  usually  made  for  the  sake  of  the  non-union  laborer.     But  I 
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think  that  is  also  a  great  misrepresentation.  I  have  long  resided  in  a  pre- 
dominantly non-union  population  of  working  people.  But  in  a  time  of  strike 
that  whole  neighborhood  is  absolutely  a  unit  on  the  side  of  the  strikers.  They 
obey  an  Eleventh  Commandment  which  is,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  or  steal 
thy  neighbor's  job."  Individual  competition  must  as  an  economic  neces- 
sity, be  curtailed  by  collective  bargaining  if  the  right  of  the  freedom  of 
contract  is  to  be  preserved. 


J.  BuBsiTT  Smith,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

If  a  mere  lawyer  layman  may  speak,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  before  the  meeting  has  scarcely  been  touched 
and  no  one  has  sought  to  answer  it 

"Is  competition  becoming  too  intense?"  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
question.  It  does  not  mean  merely  for  women  and  children,  but  through- 
out the  nation,  in  the  great  industrial  movement,  is  competition  becoming  too 
intense?  A  lawyer  would  present  a  few  important  facts  that  settle  that  ques- 
tion one  way  or  the  other.    I  will  mention  four  of  these. 

Away  back  in  the  beginning  of  this  nation  we  saw  certain  things  that 
the  government  could  do.  We  have  been  adding  to  those,  year  by  year, 
until  it  is  surprising  how  many  things  cities  and  states  and  the  nation  are 
doing.  The  purposes  of  government  are  being  extended  more  and  more  into 
the  business  of  the  people,  because  thy  believe  they  can  get  better  conditions 
and  service  by  such  extension  of  powers. 

We  organized  corporations,  and  corporations  from  the  small  beginnings 
have  gone  on  growing  until  they  have  become  almost  equal  in  power  to 
the  governments  that  created  them.  They  came  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  ability  to  make  profits  is  curtailed  and  prevented  by  competition.  Then 
they  began  to  combine.  The  railroads  pooled  their  earnings,  and  when  that 
was  prevented  by  law,  they  organized  trusts  and  combinations  by  which  the 
corporations  are  getting  together,  because  they  know  that  competition  is  too 
intense,  and  is  destructive. 

Then  laborers  found  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporations  and 
those  who  wanted  to  make  big  dividends  for  stockholders ;  and  now  we  have 
in  the  labor  unions  a  recognition  of  the  same  fact  that  competition,  as  it 
exists,  is  not  sufficient  to  regulate  these  matters.  Hence  men  in  labor  unions 
come  together  and  stand  solid  one  way,  right  or  wrong. 

Then  the  people  at  large,  recognizing  that  corporations  have  gone  too 
far  and  that  the  labor  unions  or  other  organizations  are  not  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  evils,  go  a  step  farther  and  give  the  matter  of  regulation  to  the 
states  or  the  nation.  Examine  the  statutes  of  any  single  state  and  see  there 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  regulating  and  restricting  corporations  and 
their  charges,  modif3ring  and  determining  hours  of  work,  determining  how 
and  whether  women  shall  work,  and  whether  there  shall  be  seats  in  stores, 
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and  how  and  whether  children  shall  be  worked,  all  recognizing  that  compe- 
tition is  so  intense  and  keen  that  there  are  certain  evils  attending  it  that  must 
be  regulated  to  protect  workers  and  the  public. 

Take  the  recent  public  utilities  bills  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  or  New 
York  and  there  find  an  example  of  how  the  state  is  going  into  these  ques- 
tions and  regulating  corporations.  The  state  here  steps  in  and  fixes  the 
standards  and  methods  of  the  competition  that  shall  exist  or  the  service  that 
$hall  be  rendered  in  the  business  of  public  utilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  people  from  the  abuses  that  arise  out  of  the  elimination  by  organi- 
zation and  combination  of  healthy  and  wise  competition.  Every  one  of  these 
laws  centers  back  in  the  question  of  competition,  and  the  moving  spirit  is 
better  service  for  the  people.  Competition  is  the  great  thing  that  is  working 
wrong.  Monopoly  is  only  a  lack  of  competition  secured  because  competition 
is  too  intense. 

There  is  in  man  a  social  instinct  I  believe  that  the  most  profound  single 
quality  that  is  possessed  by  the  human  race  is  that  social  instinct,  that  makes 
all  men  want  to  come  together  and  have  business,  mental,  and  spiritual  con- 
tact by  co-operation  rather  than  war  by  competition.  When  we  have  warfare 
instead  of  the  enjo3rment  and  helpfulness  of  co-operation;  when  we  thus  bring 
in  social  strife,  we  have  something  abnormal  and  contrary  to  the  very  con- 
stitution of  every  man  and  woman.  And  just  so  sure  as  that  condition  is 
abnormal  and  wrong  and  leads  to  warfare,  just  so  sure,  somewhere,  some 
time,  we  shall  reach  that  condition  where  men  will  seek  to  change  it  and 
establish  new  conditions.  Today  I  believe  we  are  reaching  that.  In  this 
land  of  intelligence  and  prosperity,  competition  is  getting  to  its  fruit-bearing 
stage  and  compelling  a  change  in  laws  and  public  action. 

It  is  already  recognized  by  the  national  government,  by  the  corporations 
themselves,  by  the  laborers,  and  by  the  state,  that  competition  is  becoming  too 
intense.  The  beginning  already  made  by  public  regulation  and  ownership,  is 
opening  the  way  for  wider  and  wiser  public  co-operation,  as  a  means  of 
destroying  the  evils  of  competition — ^the  growing  and  destructive  war  of 
modern  commercialism.  Just  how  far  this  public  remedy  will  be  applied, 
and  just  what  form  it  will  take,  no  one  can  tell,  perhaps,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  consider  it  in  discussing  the  present  question.  Every  pulsation  of  the 
present  intense  commercial  system  answers  the  question  under  discussion  in 
the  affirmative.    Competition  has  already  become  too  intense. 


IS  SECTIONALISM  IN  AMERICA  DYING  AWAY  ?* 


PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  J.  TURNER 
University  of  Wisconsin 


A  satisfactory  discussion  of  whether  American  sectionalism  is 
dying  away,  demands  inquiry  into  what  sectionalism  has  been  in 
this  country,  and  what  are  its  bases ;  after  this  has  been  attempted, 
prediction  will  find  a  ground  on  which  to  act.  Mindful  of  the 
traditions  of  the  historical  craft,  I  shall  offer  some  suggestions 
on  the  preliminary  questions  and  shall  not  venture  far  in  the 
uncertain  sea  of  prophecy. 

The  student  of  American  history  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
especially  in  the  last  decade,  seeing  the  sweep  and  power  of  the 
nationalizing  movement,  may  readily  agree  with  Secretary  Root 
that  "our  whole  life  has  swimg  away  from  old  state  centers,  and 
is  crystallizing  about  national  centers."  From  this  it  might  also 
be  assumed  that  sectionalism  is  passing  away  with  the  decline  of 
the  state.  But  the  state  has  shown  marked  vitality  since  these 
words  of  Mr.  Root,  and,  in  fact,  history  does  not  justify  us  in 
laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  state  as  the  anti-national  factor 
in  our  development.  From  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  law 
and  the  division  of  legislative  functions,  the  role  of  the  state  has, 
of  course,  been  highly  important.  But,  after  all,  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance of  state  resistance  to  the  nationalizing  process  has  lain 
in  the  fact  that  state  sovereignty  was  the  sword  wielded  by  sec- 
tionalism. It  is  because  the  state  was  one  of  a  group  with 
common  interests  menaced  by  federal  action. that  its  protests  had 
power.  When  we  look  at  underlying  forces  of  economic  and 
social  life,  and  at  the  distribution  of  political  power  in  the  Union, 
we  find  that  sectionalism  antedated  nationalism,  that  it  has  en- 
dured,  though  often  concealed  by  our  political  forms,  through  the 
whole  of  our  history,  and  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  would 

^A  paper  read  before  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Madison,  December 
38,  1907. 
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pass  away  though  the  state  should  be  extinguished;  indeed  it 
might  gather  new  vitality  and  power  from  such  an  event. 

There  are  degrees  of  sectionalism,  varying  from  that  exhibited 
in  the  struggle  of  North  against  South  over  the  slavery  issue, 
culminating  in  war  between  the  sections,  to  the  lesser  manifesta- 
tions of  resistence  to  national  homogeneity  and  to  the  power  of 
a  national  majority.  I  shall  recognize  as  tests  of  sectionalism  all 
of  those  methods  by  which  a  given  area  resists  national  uniform- 
ity, whether  by  mere  opposition  in  public  opinion  on  the  part  of 
a  considerable  area,  or  by  formal  protest,  or  by  combining  its 
votes  in  Congress  and  in  presidential  elections;  and  also  those 
manifestations  of  economic  and  social  separateness  involved  in  the 
existence  in  a  given  region  of  a  set  of  fundamental  assumptions, 
a  mental  and  emotional  attitude  which  segregates  the  section  from 
other  sections,  or  from  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Sooner  or  later 
such  sectional  influences  find  expression  in  politics  and  legislation 
and  they  are  even  potential  bases  for  forcible  resistance. 

Geographical  conditions  and  the  stocks  from  which  the  people 
sprang  are  the  most  fundamental  factors  in  shaping  sectionalism. 
Of  these  the  geographical  influence  is  peculiarly  important  in 
a  forming  society  like  that  of  the  United  States,  for  it  includes 
in  its  influence  those  factors  of  economic  interests,  as  well  as 
environmental  conditions  that  affect  the  psychology  of  a  people. 

The  United  States  is  imperial  in  area.  If  we  lay  a  map  of 
Europe  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  constructed  to  the  same 
scale,  the  western  coast  of  Spain  would  coincide  with  the  coast  of 
southern  California;  Constantinople  would  rest  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina ;  Sicily  near  New  Orleans ;  and  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Baltic  would  fall  in  line  with  the  southern  coast  of  Lake 
Superior.  Thus,  in  size  the  United  States  is  comparable  not 
with  a  single  nation  of  Europe,  but  with  all  of  Europe,  exclusive 
of  Russia.  It  is  also  comparable  with  Europe  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  made  up  of  separate  geographic  provinces,  each  capable  in 
size,  resources,  and  peculiarities  of  physical  conditions  to  be  the 
abode  of  a  European  nation,  or  of  several  nations.  American 
history  is  in  large  measure  still  colonial  history — the  history  of 
the  exploration,  conquest,  colonization,  and  development  of  these 
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physiographic  provinces,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  process  of 
adaptation  of  society  to  the  section  which  it  has  occupied.  The 
movement  is  too  new,  too  incomplete,  to  allow  us  to  affirm  that 
the  influences  of  diverse  physical  sections  have  as  yet  worked  out 
their  effects  upon  the  American  nation. 

American  society  has  spread  westward  into  the  wilderness. 
It  has  shown  a  sectionalism  arising  from  the  opposition  of  inter- 
ests between  the  outer  edge  of  this  advance  where  nature  reduced 
man  to  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  frontier,  and  the  older 
areas  of  occupation  where  social  development  had  progressed 
farther.  The  sectionalism  of  East  and  West  has  been  a  migrat- 
ing sectionalism  in  American  history,  for  regions  once  tjrpically 
western  have  later  imder  a  process  of  assimilation  become  charac- 
teristically eastern  with  all  the  phenomena  of  complex  and 
developed  society,  economic  and  social.  Thus  the  sectionalism 
due  to  the  movement  of  American  settlement  into  the  wilderness 
is  a  declining  sectionalism.  It  is  by  no  means  in  immediate  pros- 
pect of  extinction  and  in  view  of  the  persistent  effects  of  social 
habits  and  ideals  this  process  will  be  influential  as  a  sectional 
influence  long  after  the  westward  movement  of  American  society 
itself  has  ceased. 

But,  in  the  long  nm,  as  American  society  loses  the  mobility 
stimulated  by  the  artificial  and  transient  opporttmities  of  free 
land  and  the  demand  for  labor  in  sparsely  occupied  areas,  the 
sectionalism  due  to  physiographic  conditions,  economic  interests, 
and  constituent  stocks  of  settled  societies  will  persist,  if  section- 
alism persists  at  all. 

How  far  have  these  factors  already  produced  sections  in  the 
United  States,  and  how  far  have  these  sections  given  way  to  a 
movement  of  national  imiformity? 

Writing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Thomas 
Mitchell  proposed  that  the  English  colonies  be  divided  into  north- 
em,  middle  and  southern  unions,  "three  distinct  and  different 
countries,  separated  from  one  another  by  natural  boimdaries; 
different  in  situation,  climate,  soil,  products,  etc.,  while  the  several 
colonies  included  in  these  divisions,  which  we  look  upon  as  sepa- 
rate countries,  are  all  one  and  the  same  country  in  these  respects." 
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This  early  recognition  of  these  separate  colonial  divisions,  while 
the  settlements  were  still  limited  to  the  seaboard,  is  significant  of 
the  fact  that  physical  conditions  and  component  stock  had 
almost  from  the  beginning  produced  three  coastal  sections,  New 
England,  the  Middle  Region,  and  the  South.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  characterize  them,  nor  to  point  out  how  their  separate 
economic  interests  controlled  the  history  of  politics  and  legisla- 
tion in  the  later  colonial  period,  the  Revolution,  the  confedera- 
tion, and  the  era  of  the  dominance  of  the  federal  party.  It  was 
only  in  the  presence  of  superior  danger  that  these  mutually  repel- 
lant  groups  were  drawn  into  union;  only  by  sectional  com- 
promises that  they  achieved  a  constitution ;  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  Middle  Region  was  a  buffer  area,  a  fighting  ground,  and 
consequently  afforded  an  opportunity  for  breaking  the  impact 
of  sections  and  of  affording  a  means  of  accommodating  rival 
interests  and  shifting  the  balance  of  power,  that  the  union  held 
together  in  those  early  years.  The  fierceness  of  resistance  of  the 
Jeffersonian  democracy  of  South  and  West,  to  the  federalism  of 
commercial  New  England,  is  well  known.  The  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions  constituted  a  platform  for  sectional  defense. 
The  equal  fierceness  of  New  England  federalism's  opposition 
to  the  triumphant  Jeffersonian  democracy  is  equally  well  known. 
The  Hartford  Convention  was  the  expression  of  the  revolt. 
Parties  in  this  era  were  distinctly  sectional  as  anyone  may  see  by 
examining  the  maps  of  presidential  elections,  or  of  votes  in 
Congress  on  test  issues.  The  existence  of  sectional  differences 
between  New  England,  the  Middle  Region,  and  the  South  today 
will  not  be  denied. 

On  the  whole,  however,  as  capitalistic  development  has  pro- 
gressed, foreign  immigration  swarmed  in,  urban  populations 
widened  their  influence  and  absorbed  the  country  places  for  their 
playgrounds,  and  especially  as  the  traditional  spiritual  faiths  and 
moral  convictions  tend  to  pass  away,  the  similarities  between 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Region  tend  to  increase ;  while  the 
seaboard  South  finds  itself  in  continued  contrast  with  these  north- 
em  sections,  but  increasingly  absorbed  into  the  interior  southern 
section.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  blurring  of  these  old  divisional 
lines,  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether  New  England  with  its 
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only  opportunity  for  sectional  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
Canada,  with  its  industrial  life  threatened  by  the  transit  of  manu- 
facturing toward  the  areas  of  production,  might  not  at  some 
indefinite  future  find  its  interests  in  closer  relations  with  the 
adjoining  Canadian  area,  and  develop  a  new  economic  sectional- 
ism under  a  conceivable  political  union  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  or  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

I  turn  from  conjecture  to  ask  attention  to  another  type  of 
section,  significant  because  it  is  concealed  by  the  way  in  which 
it  lies  within,  but  not  identical  with,  the  lines  of  several  different 
states.  There  are  many  such  sections  which  have  had  real  influ- 
ence upon  our  history  but  which  the  historian  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  nation  and  on  state  has  largely  overlooked. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau,  or  upland  area  of  the  South  reaches 
from  the  fall  line,  behind  the  old  tidewater,  southward  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  in  a  long  belt  running  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Georgia.  It  is  familiar  to  the  geologist,  less  so  to  the  historian ; 
and  yet  important,  and  illustrative  of  what  is  occurring  else- 
where at  present.  Historically,  it  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Great  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  continuation,  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  as  well  as  with  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  sec- 
tion comprised  in  these  physiographic  provinces  runs  like  a  pen- 
insula from  Pennsylvania  southward  to  the  rear  of  tidewater, 
until  it  touches  the  northern  edge  of  the  gulf  plains.  Cut  off 
from  tidewater  not  only  by  the  falls  of  the  rivers — ^the  head  of 
navigation — but  also  by  a  parallel  strip  of  pine  barrens  through 
much  of  its  length,  this  region  was  in  many  respects  a  projection 
of  the  Pennsylvania  tjrpe  into  the  very  midst  of  the  South.  It 
was  settled  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely  by 
migrations  from  Pennsylvania  of  Scotch  Irish,  Germans,  and 
English  pioneers,  having  little  contact  with,  or  resemblance  at 
first  to,  the  seaboard  life,  either  economically,  politically,  or 
socially.  It  was  the  first  distinctively  western  region,  non-slave 
holding,  grain  and  cattle  raising,  a  land  of  dissenting  sects,  of 
primitive  democratic  conditions,  remote  from  the  coast,  and  find- 
ing the  connection  with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania valley,  both  in  spiritual  and  economic  life,  more  intimate 
than    with    the    tidewaters    of    Maryland,    Virginia,    North 
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Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  within  whose  boundary  lines  it 
chiefly  lay.  In  every  one  of  these  states  contests  occurred  be- 
tween this  up-country  and  the  coast.  Indeed  the  local  history  of 
each  of  these  colonies  and  states  in  the  period  from  1750  until 
about  1830  is  perhaps  dominated  by  the  antagonisms  of  the 
up-country  against  tidewater.  In  every  one  the  tidewater 
minority  area,  where  wealth  and  slaves  preponderated,  ruled  the 
more  populous  primitive  interior  counties  by  apportionment  of 
the  legislatures  so  as  to  secure  the  effective  majority  of  the 
representatives.  Unjustly  taxed,  deprived  of  due  participation 
in  government,  their  rights  neglected,  they  protested,  vainly  for 
the  most  part,  in  each  of  these  colonies  and  states.  But  all  this 
long  struggle  of  a  section  with  definite  social  and  economic  unity 
and  separate  interests,  and  with  enduring  influences  upon  the 
history  of  the  interior,  must  be  worked  out  from  fragments  in 
the  monographic  treatment  of  the  individual  states.  A  whole 
section  was  engaged  for  nearly  three  generations  in  a  struggle 
for  its  interests.  Since  the  section  acted  in  separate  states  the 
movement  was  obscured.  But  it  was  the  existence  of  this  sec- 
tion that  gave  Jefferson  his  power.  It  produced  the  men  them- 
selves, or  the  ancestors  of  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  gave  to  them  the  traits  and  the  following 
that  made  possible  their  career  and  their  contributions.  We  can 
infer  the  influence  of  the  section  as  we  see  the  towns  for  retail 
trade  develop  along  the  fall  line  at  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont, 
gradually  relieving  the  country  from  direct  commercial  colonial 
bondage  to  England.  We  note  its  increasing  political  power,  by 
such  evidences  as  the  advance  of  the  capitals  to  its  eastern  edge, 
as  that  of  Virginia's  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond  in  1779; 
South  Carolina's  to  Columbia  in  1790;  North  Carolina's  to 
Raleigh  in  1791,  Pennsylvania's  to  Lancaster  in  1799  and  to 
Harrisburg  in  1812.  From  the  Piedmont  came  the  men  who 
demanded  statehood  for  the  western  settlements  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, basing  their  demand  on  the  antagonism  between  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  coast.^ 

'  Compare  the  author's  paper  on  "Western  State-Making  in  the  Reyolutionary 
Era,"  American  Historical  Review,  VoL  I,  pp.  70,  2$u 
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SECTIONALISM  IN  AMERICA  S^ 

The  significance  of  the  Piedmont  area  was  diminished  when 
the  cotton  plant  crossed  over  to  the  section,  bringing  slavery  with 
It,  in  the  period  from  about  1800  to  1830.  Just  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ascendancy  of  slavery  over  the  Piedmont,  this  sec- 
tion showed  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  tidewater  South,  in  its 
friendly  attitude  toward  federal  internal  improvements  and  tariff 
and,  in  general,  its  responsiveness  to  loose-construction  legisla- 
tive programmes.  Even  in  the  matter  of  slavery  there  was  a 
final  struggle  between  this  section  and  the  coast  in  each  state 
for  some  means  of  ridding  the  South  of  this  labor  system.  The 
independence  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  is  an  enduring  evi- 
dence of  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  interior  and  the 
seaboard,  and  the  attitude  of  the  other  mountain  districts  in  the 
Civil  War  was  a  grave  disadvarttage  to  the  South.  Helper's 
Impending  Crisis  was  an  exposition  of  ideas  not  uncommon  in 
this  whole  interior  section. 

The  section,  however,  became  far  larger  than  the  hill  and 
mountain  region  of  the  Piedmont  and  Alleghany  system.  As  the 
pioneers  of  the  Piedmont  had  pushed  into  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see in  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  so  their  descendants  in  the 
years  when  slavery  was  transforming  the  up-country,  moved 
across  the  Ohio  in  great  numbers,  and  up  the  Missouri  and  into 
the  northern  portions  of  the  gulf  plains.  The  whole  area  occu- 
pied by  the  non-slave-holding  poorer  southern  pioneers  had  a 
community  of  prejudices,  traditions,  fundamental  assumptions, 
religious  tendencies,  ideals,  and  economic  and  social  interests, 
and  these  are  still  clearly  traceable  and  influential. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  colonization  of  different  stocks 
resulted  in  interesting  sectional  groupings  which  may  next  be 
considered  as  a  means  of  illustrating  how  such  groupings  affect 
political  history.  I  have  just  spoken  of  the  settlement  of  the 
southern  pioneers  in  the  hilly  and  forested  areas  of  southern 
Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  similar  regions  of  Missouri.  In  the 
Old  Northwest  this  movement  continued  till  it  reached  the  non- 
forested  prairie  lands,  which  were  almost  untouched  by  1830. 
In  the  Southwest  the  same  kind  of  population  passed  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  from  the  parent  Piedmont  region  into 
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northern  Alabama,  eastern  Mississippi,  and  into  Arkansas  and 
Texas. 

A  different  stream  entered  the  Northwest  about  1830  and  con- 
tinued to  flow  with  little  interruption  until  the  Civil  War.  This 
stream  had  its  original  source  in  the  hill  country  of  western  and 
northern  New  England.  Between  1800  and  1820  colonies  of 
these  people  occupied  central  New  York  and  the  margin  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  that  state  and  in  Ohio,  especially  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Reserve.  A  combined  New  York  and  New  England  stream 
poured  into  the  prairies  in  the  succeeding  generation,  taking  up 
the  work  of  colonization  of  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley  at 
the  boimdary  where  the  southern  element  had  met  the  prairies 
and  had  stopped.  Between  the  settlers  of  the  northern  region 
and  those  to  the  south  were  sharp  antagonisms  which  showed 
themselves  in  many  ways. 

In  the  Southwest  in  the  same  years  between  1830  and  i860, 
the  planters  entered  the  Gulf  plains  in  increasing  numbers,  bring- 
ing cotton  culture  and  slavery  to  this  section  as  they  had  before 
brought  it  to  the  Piedmont.  They  sought  especially  western 
Georgia  and  the  black  soils  of  central  Alabama,  and  the  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Yazoo  district  along  the  Mississippi  River.  We  have 
thus  four  zones  within  the  Mississippi  Valley:  (i)  the  New 
England-New  York  area;  (2)  the  southern  settlers  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  free  states;  (3)  the  southern  settlers  in  the  border 
area  including  West  Virginia,  the  hill  country  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  where  slavery  was  a  subordi- 
nate element,  and  (4)  the  cotton  kingdom  of  the  lower  South. 

I  will  next  ask  your  attention  to  these  maps  *  which  show  how 
clearly  party  action  has  reflected  the  influence  of  these  sectional 
groupings. 

In  the  first  series  of  maps,  Democratic  pluralities  in  presi- 
dential elections  are  shown  in  black  for  the  counties  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  1856  to  1900.  It  is  seen  that  the  New 
England-New  York  area,  is  consistently  Republican,  and  that 

*See  Plate  I.  The  elections  chosen  are  typicaL  If  the  whole  series 
were  given,  the  similarity  in  the  sectional  subdivisions  would  be  made  even  more 
striking. 
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the  southern  zone,  especially  in  Illinois,  shows  Democratic  majori- 
ties. So  clearly  marked  is  this  in  the  latter  state  that  the  map 
might  almost  serve  for  one  exhibiting  the  areas  of  the  forests 
extending  like  a  huge  delta  along  the  Illinois  River,  in  contrast 
with  the  prairie  lands.  So  deeply  seated  is  political  habit  that  in 
election  after  election  almost  the  same  party  sections  are  seen  in 
all  these  states.  On  the  whole,  the  explanation  for  this  grouping 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  different  stocks  followed  their  differ- 
ent habits;  and  that  psychological  tendencies,  rather  than  the 
physiographic  fact  of  prairie  against  forest,  determined  sectional 
alignment.  But  the  physical  conditions  determined  the  location 
of  the  stocks,  and  they  continue  to  exert  an  influence. 

In  the  next  map  *  is  to  be  seen  the  votes  of  the  Gulf  states  in 
the  election  of  1836  when  Van  Buren  and  White  were  contest- 
ants. The  relation  of  the  Whig  vote  to  the  cotton  soils,  and 
consequently  to  the  areas  of  densest  negro  settlement  and  of 
wealth  is  obvious  and  interesting,  while  the  Democratic  area  is 
equally  striking  confirmation  of  the  attitude  of  the  region  of  the 
poor  whites.  In  this  election  the  party  alignment  in  the  Old 
Northwest  is  somewhat  confused  by  the  candidacy  of  Harrison, 
a  favorite  son  of  the  section,  on  the  Whig  ticket.  New  England 
and  New  York,  moreover  had  not  at  that  time  reached  Illinois 
in  force. 

These  maps  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In  all  elections  in  the 
United  States  clearly  marked  sections  appear.*^  For  the  most  part 
tliere  is  a  tendency  for  similar  sections  to  reappear  through  lonij 
periods.  The  subsections,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  appearing 
within  the  larger  sections,  are  limitations  upon  the  unity  and 
permanence  of  sectional  existence.  The  majorities  are  but  slight 
as  a  rule,  and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  reversal.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  these  heterogeneous  subsections  renders  the  section  as  a 
whole  less  stable  and  its  action  less  inevitable  except  in  cases 
where  unusual  issues  arise,  stirring  up  moral  stimuli  or  direct 
interests.  As  a  rule,  party  discipline  is  sufficient  to  exercise  a 
desectionalizing  and  restraining  influence  because  the  party  fol- 

•Sec  Plate  II. 

*See  maps  for  1876,  1888,  1892,  and  1904,  in  Plates  III,  (i),  (a), 
(3),   (4). 
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lowing  is,  as  Professor  Giddings  •  has  pointed  out,  made  up  of 
varied  and  more  or  less  antagonistic  groups  held  together  by 
adjustments  of  interests  and  the  party  must  therefore  avoid 
extreme  policies  if  it  would  hold  its  majority  together.  Were 
parties,  however,  broken  into  numerous  small  factions,  as  they 
may  be  in  the  future,  each  representing  special  interests,  the 
shock  of  opposing  sections  might  be  more  direct  and  obvious  J 

Next  let  us  observe  the  physiographic  areas  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  many  respects  the  region  is  a  single  section  in  eco- 
nomic interests  and  in  the  traits  of  the  people.  It  is  a  region 
certain  to  have  a  profound  influence,  for  it  could  hold  many 
European  nations,  and  it  is  credited  with  being  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  population  of  three  hundred  million  souls.  Physiog- 
raphers divide  this  empire  into  the  lake  plains,  prairie  plains, 
gulf  plains,  Ozark  Mountains,  and  great  plains.  Historically 
the  lake  and  prairie  plains  (roughly,  the  north  central  group  of 
states)  have  had  a  community  of  experience  and  influence,  while 
the  men  of  the  gulf  plains  have  been  for  the  most  part  rivals,  and 
for  a  brief  period  bitter  foes  of  the  men  of  the  lake  and  prairie 
plains.  Part  of  this  opposition  is  the  result  of  climatic  contrasts, 
part  of  it  is  the  secondary  result  of  differences  in  economic  inter- 
ests, but  the  most  of  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  negro  as 
a  governing  consideration  in  politics,  industry,  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

In  the  course  of  this  rivalry  the  New  York-New  England 
element  of  the  North,  aided  by  German  immigrants,  established 
its  control  over  the  section  of  the  lake  and  prairie  plains.  It 
made  alliances,  in  economic  life,  politics,  and  education,  literature, 
and  religion  with  the  Middle  Region,  especially  with  western 
New  York,  and  with  New  England.    Railroads  extending  across 

•"Conduct  of  Political  Majorities,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  VoL  I,  p. 
zi6;  see  also  his  Inductive  Sociology,  pp.  285,  293. 

^On  the  conflict  of  interests  as  a  fundamental  process  in  social  development 
see  Small,  General  Sociology,  pp.  209,  248,  280,  282,  305,  307;  A.  U  Lowell, 
Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1901,  VoL  I,  pp.  321,  shows  that 
party  voting  in  legislation  is  less  common  than  is  popularly  supposed ;  A.  Johnson, 
Yale  Review,  November,  1906,  points  out  the  nationalizing  tendency  of  party 
organization. 
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the  same  zone  broke  the  ascendancy  previously  exercised  by  the 
Mississippi  as  the  avenue  of  transportation  for  the  lake  and 
prairie  plains,  and  the  Ohio  valley.  A  section  of  mutually  inter- 
dependent states  was  established  in  the  North  at  the  same  time 
that  similar  relations  bound  together  the  various  sections  of  the 
South.  The  Civil  War  followed  and  the  men  of  the  lake  and 
prairie  plains  controlled  the  government  while  they  fought  the 
men  of  the  gulf  plains  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  survivals  of  this  sectionalism  between  North  and  South 
seem  slowly  to  be  giving  way.  But  the  negro  is  still  the  problem 
of  the  South  and  while  he  remains  there  will  be  a  southern  sec- 
tionalism.® If  the  negro  were  removed,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  unity  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  once  more  have  free 
play  in  presenting  common  interests  in  the  greatest  of  all  our 
sectional  areas.  Such  a  movement  as  that  lately  promoted  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  favor  of  a  vast  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  and  their  connection 
with  the  Great  Lakes,  taken  together  with  the  effect  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  building  up  the  Gulf  ports  would  tend  to  restore 
the  old  significance  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  railroads  parallel  to 
it  as  trunk  lines,  and  it  would  so  emphasize  the  natural  unity  of 
the  valley,  and  so  press  forward  its  interests  in  national  appro- 
priations, that  the  remoter  outcome  might  be  a  new  sectionalism 
over  an  area  vaster  than  any  previous  section.  Such  a  section, 
however,  would  in  truth  be  the  nation;  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  would  then  constitute  peripheral  sections.  While 
the  negro  problem  exists  it  is  doubtful  whether  transportation 
and  commercial  interests  alone  can  gfive  the  Mississippi  Valley 
a  sectional  consciousness,  though  they  are  certain  to  create  sec- 
tional alignments  in  congressional  votes  upon  appropriations. 

Other  great  sections  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  per- 
manency of  sectionalism.  The  Pacific  coast  is  so  obviously 
isolated  by  the  mere  fact  of  distance  from  the  regions  which 
permit  dense  settlement,  as  well  as  by  the  barrier  of  mountains 

'Compare  maps  in  Plates  III,  etc.,  for  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the 
negro  as  a  sectionalizing  force. 
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and  deserts,  that  a  sectional  attitude  may  be  expected  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  there  as  society  settles  to  stable  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  More  important  even  than  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  Asiatic  problem.  Fronting  the  Orient,  the  coast  is  certain  to 
develop  its  separate  point  of  view  in  reference  to  the  problems 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  oriental  trade,  and  oriental  immigration. 
What  the  negro  is  to  the  South,  as  a  sectionalizing  influence, 
that  the  Mongolian  stock  is  to  the  Pacific  coast.  On  race  issues 
the  two  sections  may  form  political  alliances  and  thus  strengthen 
the  resistance  of  each  to  what  may  be  the  tendency  of  national 
l^islation  and  diplomacy.  If  the  nation  in  the  interest  of  its 
foreign  relations  should  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  a  policy  of  the  open  door  to  oriental  immigration,  the 
sectionalism  of  that  province  would  show  no  signs  of  dying  out. 
However,  in  many  respects,  industrially,  commercially,  socially, 
as  well  as  geographically,  the  Pacific  coast  is  itself  divided  into 
sections,  more  or  less  inharmonious.  But  there  is  a  distinct  tend- 
ency to  draw  together  in  intellectual  life.  Such  organizations  as 
the  Pacific  coast  branch  of  the  Historical  Association  has  a  sec- 
tional significance  as  well  as  a  national  aspect. 

Passing  over  other  extensive  natural  sections  of  the  West, 
such  as  the  region  known  as  the  Inland  Empire  of  the  far  North- 
west, with  its  sectional  self -consciousness,  shown  in  trade  rela- 
tions, educational  and  religious  conventions,  and  so  on,  I  wish 
to  allude  to  the  important  bearing  upon  American  sectionalism  of 
the  Arid  Region.  The  activity  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
reclamation  service  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  old  individual- 
istic principles  and  the  laissez-faire  conception  of  the  government 
may  gfive  way  to  a  semi-socialistic  policy.  The  general  govern- 
ment as  land  owner  has  become,  for  the  vast  spaces  of  the  arid 
region,  the  builder  of  huge  irrigation  works.  By  the  conditions 
on  which  it  disposes  of  the  land  and  the  water  privileges,  it  pre- 
serves a  parental  control  over  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  section.  It  owns  and  operates  quarries  and  coal  mines 
for  its  uses.  It  experiments  with  new  crops,  tells  the  farmers 
what  and  when  and  how  to  plant,  and  even  contemplates  the 
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rental  of  the  surplus  water  and  steam  power  generated  by  and  for 
irrigation  uses,  for  the  purposes  of  manufactures. 

This  aspect  of  sectionalism  is,  however,  an  illustration  of  how 
sectional  conditions  may  affect  a  national  transformation  and 
increase  national  power,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Its  bearing 
upon  the  possible  production  of  sectional  resistence  to  these  new 
national  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  older  regions,  where  capital- 
istic exploitation  has  had  such  important  power  in  shaping 
national  action,  iS  obvious.  Just  as  the  eastern  section  of  wealth 
and  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  today  resents  the 
present  policy  of  the  administration  in  economic  matters,  so,  later, 
the  development  of  national  power  in  dealing  with  the  arid  area 
and  the  Mississippi  system  is  certain  to  produce  sectional  reaction 
in  those  older  regions  that  have  formerly  shaped  nationalism. 

The  nationalizing  tendencies  are  at  the  present  time  clearly 
in  evidence.  The  control  of  great  industries  has  passed  to  a 
striking  extent  into  the  hands  of  corporations  or  trusts,  operating 
on  a  national  basis  and  centered  in  a  few  hands.  Banking  and 
transportation  systems  show  the  same  tendency  to  consolidation. 
Cities  are  growing  at  a  rate  disproportioned  to  the  increase  of 
general  population,  and  their  numerical  growth  is  only  a  partial 
index  of  their  influence  upon  the  thought  as  well  as  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  rivalry,  the  business 
world  of  these  cities  tends  to  act  nationally  and  to  promote 
national  homogeneity.  The  labor  organizations  are  national  in 
their  scope  and  purposes.  Newspapers,  telegraph,  post-office,  all 
the  agencies  of  intercourse  and  the  formation  of  thought  tend 
toward  national  uniformity  and  national  consciousness.  The 
co-operative  publication  of  news  furnished  by  national  agencies, 
the  existence  of  common  ownership  and  editorial  conduct  of 
chains  of  newspapers,  all  tend  to  produce  simultaneous  formation 
of  a  national  public  opinion.  In  general,  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion are  working  toward  uniformity.  Even  the  religious  life  and 
organization  take  on  the  national  form. 

Nevertheless,  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  it  is 
clear  that  sectionalism  is  to  die  out.  To  take  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation as  an  illustration:  any  attempt  at  political  control  of 
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rates  by  direct  national  legislation  would  produce  injustice  to 
some  sections  and  undue  advantages  to  others  *  Sectional  alliances 
and  conflicts  would  appear  in  congressional  votes.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  transportation  control  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
board,  either  the  board  will  recognize  the  existence  of  sectional 
necessities  on  some  basis  of  justice — ^not  easy  to  find — or  it  will 
itself  reflect  sectional  combinations  to  the  disadvantage  and 
exploitation  of  the  minority  section.  The  factor  of  distance  from 
a  market,  as  well  as  the  factor  of  a  sectional  distribution  of  crops 
and  other  economic  activities,  will  always  tend  to  produce  sec- 
tional diversities  and  conflicting  interests  in  the  vast  area  of  com- 
plex geographical  provinces  which  makes  up  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  the  sectional  distribution  of  the 
stocks,  with  inherited  customs,  institutions,  and  ways  of  looking 
at  the  world,  will  cease  to  be  reflected  in  the  sectional  manifesta- 
tion of  public  opinion  and  in  the  sectional  distribution  of  votes 
in  Congress. 

The  sectional  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  president  is  a 
case  in  point.  As  economic  and  political  power  passes  from  sec- 
tion to  section,  the  presidency  has  in  the  past  tended  to  fall  to 
the  area  of  greatest  energy  and  power.  Thus  the  era  of  commer- 
cial influence  of  the  Northeast  saw  the  presidencies  of  the  two 
Adamses.  But  the  rival,  and  for  the  most  part  dominant,  influence 
of  the  agricultural  section  led  by  Virginia  brought  in  the  rule  of 
the  Virginia  dynasty.  The  transition  of  power  to  the  trans- 
All^hany  lands  witnessed  a  struggle  between  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
and  such  Tennessee  leaders  as  Jackson,  White,  and  Polk  for 
leadership  of  these  lands.  There  was  a  distinct  era  of  influence 
of  these  two  states  exercised  through  their  widespread  colonies 
in  the  West,  when  Benton,  Grundy,  Bell,  and  others  had  the 
reigns  of  government.  The  transition  of  power  to  the  cotton 
kingdom  was  marked  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
that  section  to  select  northern  men  to  serve  their  purpose ;  but  the 
real  center  of  power  was  in  the  lower  South  in  the  decade  before 
the  war.    The  war  and  the  period  immediately  following  showed 

•  Cf.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  in  St,  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  VII,  95-1 14. 
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the  passage  of  political  energy  to  the  Old  Northwest,  whence 
came  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Harrison,  and  McKinley, 
and  a  host  of  other  leaders  in  the  cabinet  and  in  Congress.  More 
recently  the  formation  of  a  new  sectional  influence  is  shown  in 
the  importance  of  the  movements  led  by  Bryan  and  by  Roosevelt, 
who  is  deeply  affected  in  his  point  of  view  by  his  sojourn  in  the 
newer  lands  of  the  trans-Mississippi  West.  So  it  is  likely  to 
continue.  The  sectionalism  that  continues  to  shape  political 
action  underneath  the  forms  of  nationalism  is  not  dying  out. 

In  conclusion,  divesting  myself  of  the  historical  mantle,  in 
order  to  venture  upon  the  role  of  prophet,  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  as  the  nation  reaches  a  more  stable  equilibrium,  a  more  set- 
tled state  of  society,  with  denser  populations  pressing  upon  the 
means  of  existence,  with  this  population  no  lorlger  migratory, 
the  influence  of  the  diverse  physiographic  provinces  which  make 
up  the  nation  will  become  more  marked.  They  will  exercise 
sectionalizing  influences,  tending  to  mold  society  to  their  separate 
conditions,  in  spite  of  all  the  countervailing  tendencies  toward 
national  uniformity.  National  action  will  be  forced  to  recognize 
and  adjust  itself  to  these  conflicting  sectional  interests.  The  more 
the  nation  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  direct  majority  rule, 
and  consolidation,  the  more  sectional  resistance  is  likely  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Statesmen  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,^^  will  achieve 
their  leadership  by  voicing  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  sections, 
which  have  shaped  these  leaders,  and  they  will  exert  their  influ- 
ence nationally  by  making  combinations  between  sections,  and  by 
accommodating  their  policy  to  the  needs  of  such  alliances.  Con- 
gressional legislation  will  be  shaped  by  compromises  and  combi- 
nations, which  will  in  effect  be  treaties  between  rival  sections,  and 
the  real  federal  aspect  of  our  government  will  lie  not  in  the  rela- 
tion of  state  and  nation  but  in  the  relation  of  section  and  nation. 

*•  By  way  of  illustration,  reference  may  be  made  to  my  Rise  of  the  New  West 
("American  Nation,"  Vol.  XIV),  wherein  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  the  play  of 
sectional  forces  in  the  period  1820  to  1830. 
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DISCUSSION 


Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  University  of  Kansas 

No  criticism  could  be  safely  made  upon  Professor  Turner's  paper  so  far 
as  his  historical  resume  of  the  shifting  of  political  sectionalism  is  concerned 
Yet  he  fails  from  a  sociological  standpoint  to  give  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  question  as  a  present-day  problem.  The  speaker  failed,  I  think,  to  give 
sufficient  importance  to  transportation  and  commerce,  and  to  unified  economic 
interests  as  destroyers  or  preventives  of  sectionalism.  Nor  was  he  care- 
ful enough  to  trace  the  fierce  political  sectionalism  of  the  past  to  final  eco- 
nomic causes.  That  the  contests  of  states  for  supremacy  are  dying  out  is 
true,  but  the  obliteration  of  state  lines  is  not  an  assurance  of  the  growth  of 
sectionalism  for  the  same  forces  that  destroy  state  lines  will  eventually 
destroy  sectional  lines. 

Sectionalism  is  only  an  expression  of  race  morality,  a  question  of  pre- 
serving a  group  with  common  interests.  As  such  it  is  a  mode  of  normal 
social  progress  and  hence  in  a  way  can  never  die  out  It  is  a  method  of 
balancing  of  social  forces  in  a  great  nation  in  an  attempt  to  establish  com- 
munity of  justice. 

As  the  people  of  different  sections  understand  one  another  through  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  as  their  economic  and  political  interests  become 
more  common,  sectionalism  gradually  disappears.  In  the  United  States 
sectionalism  born  of  political  prejudice  is  gradually  disappearing  as  better 
socialization  takes  place.  As  the  nation  becomes  more  homogeneous  in 
economic  development  there  is  less  reason  for  economic  sectionalism  as  a 
means  of  self-defense.  As  an  illustration,  prior  to  1870  less  than  3  per  cent. 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  was  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Now,  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  in  this  section.  Prior  to  1870 
the  South  presented  an  unbroken  front  on  the  protective  tariff.  Now  many 
sections  of  the  South  are  more  radically  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff 
than  New  England  Likewise  the  farmers  of  California  are  more  radically 
in  favor  of  the  tariff  since  the  fruit  industry  needs  it. 

That  sectionalism  is  a  balancing  of  forces  is  observed  in  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  which  provides  for  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands.  As  this  section  is 
being  favored  by  the  use  of  public  funds,  a  measure  will  be  introduced  in 
Congress  to  favor  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  coast  by  redeem- 
ing swamp  lands.  If  one  section  of  the  nation  may  be  helped  in  one  way 
it  is  assurance  that  another  section  may  be  helped  in  a  similar  way  or  in 
some  other  way.  Sectionalism  of  this  nature  will  never  die  out  It  is 
merely  a  method  of  self-preservation,  and  the  promotion  of  economic  and 
political  justice. 

But  that  sectionalism  born  of  prejudice  and  local  pride  is  dying  out  is 
evident  from  more  complete  processes  of  socialization.     The  extension  of 
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railways,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  universal  education,  the  uni- 
fication of  religious  thought,  the  rise  of  the  telephone  and  the  rural  mail 
delivery,  and  the  development  of  common  interests  make  a  more  homo- 
geneous nation,  and  cause  mere  sectional  interests  to  decline. 

The  more  complex  society  becomes  the  more  one  section  is  dependent 

■ 

upon  the  other.  What  helps  one  section  helps  directly  or  indirectly  another. 
Our  commercial  life  is  an  illustration  of  this.  As  people  know  and  feel  this, 
sectionalism  gradually  dies  out  But  in  this  process  there  is  a  continual 
shifting  of  scenes  as  one  cause  for  sectional  interest  passes  away  and  a  new 
form  appears.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
brings  new  questions  to  that  particular  section  and  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion will  defend  their  interests,  regardless  to  a  certain  extent  of  larger 
national  interests.  This  in  time  will  be  adjusted  and  become  a  purely  national 
question  as  the  race  problem  in  the  South  has  become. 


Professor  Frederick  W.  Moore^  Vanderbilt  University 

In  default  of  having  Professor  Turner's  paper  to  read  I  went  to  the 
dictionary  to  find  something  on  sectionalism,  and  I  speak  of  it  here  because 
I  found  something  which  rather  surprised  me.  In  the  Century  Dictionary  I 
found  the  definition  of  sectionalism  as  it  has  been  treated  here  th|s  afternoon, 
as  the  sectional  prejudice  growing  out  of  differences  in  interests,  more  especi- 
ally in  political  interests.  But  I  also  found  the  initials  "U.  S."  at  the  end  of 
the  definition.  It  is  strictly  an  American  usage,  then,  the  dictionary  being 
our  authority.  "Particularism"  is  perhaps  a  German  word,  "sectionalism" 
an  American  word. 

I  would  devote  a  few  minutes  to  another  point  that  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering; and  in  introducing  it  I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  to  which  I 
listened  recently  with  interest  between  some  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  friends 
of  mine  on  the  subject  of  the  different  brands  of  whiskey  which  are  pro- 
duced in  their  respective  states.  One  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  positiveness 
about  the  constituent  elements  of  whisky,  and  of  the  presence  in  large 
quantity  of  one  particular  element  in  certain  brands.  The  element  which  was 
discussed  was  fusel  oil;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  maximum  in  any  brand 
was  3  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  perhaps  i  per  cent  And  yet  with  all  posi- 
tiveness it  was  asserted  that  the  amount  was  tremendously  great  in  some 
brands  as  compared  with  others. 

Now  I  would  apply  it  to  our  discussion  in  this  way.  Our  American  life 
is  made  up  of  a  great  many  elements.  This  one  we  are  discussing,  section- 
alism, is  certainly  one  of  them;  I  think,  however,  it  is  one  which,  compared 
with  the  number  and  value  of  the  others,  is  of  small  importance  and  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  having  too  large  a  part  in  the  making  of  our  history. 
Yet  if  we  will  not  overvalue  it  we  may  certainly  neglect  for  the  purposes  of 
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the  occasion  the  other  things  and  devote  ourselves  to  a  vexy  full  and  careful 
study  of  it,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  anything  else  which  needs 
discussion. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  intensive  study  of  sectionalism,  we  may  surely 
agree  with  the  speaker  that  it  is  a  subject  of  importance,  and  one  out  of  the 
study  of  which  very  much  may  be  gained.  This  is  the  day  of  intensive  study 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  especially  in  advanced  classes.  They 
are  looking  for  topics  for  research.  The  general  problems  have  all  been 
canvassed;  and  we  are  coming  to  the  smaller  ones — and  not  without  profit, 
I  am  sure.  Sectionalism,  as  it  has  been  outlined  by  the  speaker,  affords,  I 
think,  a  very  fine  field  for  many  special  studies. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  one  form  of  sectionalism  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  and  yet  is  worth  investigating  and  discussing — ^perhaps  a  rather 
elusive  one  to  study,  a  psychological  influence.  I  can  illustrate  it  from  the 
history  of  Tennessee. 

Like  all  Gaul,  that  state  is  divided  into  three  parts;  and  we  who  live 
there  cannot  forget  it,  cannot  become  unconscious  of  it.  To  say  that  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Nashville  is  to  suggest  per  contra  that  it  was  not  held  either 
in  Knoxville  or  in  Memphis;  and  if  western  Tennessee  has  an  insane  asylum 
provided  by  the  state,  middle  and  eastern  Tennessee  are  bound  to  have  insane 
asylums  too.  There  are  physiographic  and  other  reasons  for  the  divisions  of 
the  state,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  physiographic  or  other  historical 
reasons  that  may  have  once  caused  the  division  would  not  have  perpetuated 
it  so  long  were  it  not  for  the  persistence  of  this  acquired  attitude  of  mind. 
The  Baptists  of  the  state  cannot  hold  a  convention  in  eastern  Tennessee  with- 
out planning  that  within  the  next  two  years  western  Tennesse.e  and  middle 
Tennessee  shall  be  visited.  Thus  the  effect  continues  long  after  the  causes 
that  produced  it  have  lost  their  significance. 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  intensive  study  of  sectionalism  surely;  yet 
it  might  prove  too  much.  You  might  carry  it  too  far  and  make  too  much 
of  antagonisms  between  sections  too  small  to  affect  the  nation  at  large.  That 
triple  division  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  is  an  instance  in  point  Other 
localities  furnish  similar  instances;  and  I  would  raise  the  question,  therefore, 
whether  there  would  not  be  danger  of  going  too  far  in  defining  the  sectional 
divisions ;  danger  of  proving  too  much  and  of  neutralizing  the  value  of  those 
sectional  differences  that  are  really  worth  considering. 

Again,  the  influence  of  sectional  majorities  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  might  be  studied.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  conditions  in  our 
Tennessee  counties,  which  are  governed  by  county  courts  with  considerable 
power,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  roads,  education,  and  the  like.  The 
membership  of  the  court  is  made  up  of  justices  elected  by  the  districts.  Now 
in  many  counties  the  division  into  districts  is  not  according  to  population. 
The  result  is  that  the  majority  of  the  population  does  not  always  elect  the 
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majority  in  the  court,  particularly  where  some  districts  include  towns  and 
villages  and  others  are  sparsely  populated.  In  such  counties  it  often  occurs 
that  the  country  districts,  having  a  majority  of  the  court,  refuse  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  larger  appropriations  for  improved  roads  and  schools  as  fast 
as  the  more  densely  populated  sections  of  the  county  would  like  to  go.  Con- 
trariwise, if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  county,  composed  of  those  in  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  of  the  county,  controls  these  two  civilizing 
forces,  good  roads  and  better  educational  facilities,  are  forced  upon  the  whole 
county,  doubtless  with  good  results.  There  is  suggested  on  the  one  hand  the 
retarding  influence  of  sectionalism,  and  in  the  contrary  case  the  forcing  of 
these  agencies  of  progress  more  quickly  into  the  backward  parts  of  the 
county,  when  those  parts  which  are  in  favor  of  them  have  the  advantage. 

If  therefore  on  the  one  hand  intensive  study  of  conditions  will  bring  to 
light  many  an  instance  of  sectional  antagonism,  we  may  on  the  other  note 
how  many  influences  there  are  already  existing  which  tend  to  reduce  section- 
alism within  a  rather  narrow  range — ^important  within  its  own  range,  yet  by 
these  influences  confined  to  a  relatively  small  area.  The  progress  of  the 
frontier  westward,  the  advance  of  the  settler,  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  development  of  transportation  facilities,  all  of  these  carry  with 
them  the  diminishing  of  sectionalism.  To  these  attention  has  been  called. 
The  diminishing  in  some  respects  of  political  antagonism  has  been  referred 
to.  We  certainly  can  get  a  very  interesting  basis  of  comparison  in  Pro- 
fessor Turner's  contrast  between  the  map  of  Europe  and  the  map  of  the 
United  States  when  we  consider  how  Europe  has  been  crystallized  into 
countries  so  different  in  stock,  in  language,  and  in  political  and  social  ways, 
and  then  see  how  the  growing-up  of  such  a  sectionalism  has  been  prevented 
here — ^a  certainly  remarkable  contrast. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  features  of  our  governmental 
system,  which  perhaps  are  not  as  much  spoken  of  as  they  once  were,  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  diminish  sectionalism.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  our 
national  government,  strongly  as  it  exercises  the  powers  which  belong  to  it, 
is,  however,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  a  few  functions  and  that  a  very 
large  degree  of  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  sections  within  their  state  bound- 
aries. 

In  the  matter  of  the  negro  I  can  illustrate,  I  think.  If  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  were  applied  as  it  was  evidently  intended  it  should  be  applied 
to  force  the  suffrage  into  the  hands  of  the  negro,  there  certainly  would  be  a 
greater  degree  of  antagonism  between  the  section  to  which  the  negro  popu- 
lation is  so  largely  confined  and  the  other  sections  of  the  country;  but  for- 
tunately it  has  been  recognized  that,  while  the  suffrage  may  not  be  withheld 
for  the  reasons  alleged  or  stated  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  other  reasons 
may  be  assigned  which  are  not  covered  by  the  constitution;  and  when  these 
reasons  are  made  the  occasion  of  state  laws  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
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although  they  limit  the  sufFrage.  In  the  matter  of  federal  elections  the  same 
tendency  of  the  government  to  leave  the  localities  in  control  is  manifest. 

I  have  looked  with  some  anxiety  upon  various  phases  that  Mongolian 
immigration  has  presented  in  the  West.  I  look  with  anxiety  at  the  rising  of 
a  racial  problem  there,  and  yet  I  have  one  melancholy  satisfaction  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  We  are  coming  to  recognize  racial,  ethnic  antagonisms ;  and  for 
something  of  that  sort  to  manifest  itself  in  another  section  of  the  country 
than  the  South  where  it  has  so  long  been  manifested,  is  to  take  away  from 
the  southern  problem  the  intensity  of  personal  feeling  that  has  aiwajrs 
gathered  about  it,  and  make  it  less  a  sectional  matter  with  the  people  of  the 
South  and  more  a  broad  matter  of  sociological  import — ^the  competition,  the 
rivalry,  the  jealousy  of  races. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  just  two  things:  First,  we  must  thank  Pro- 
fessor Turner  for  presenting  this  subject  and  calling  our  attention  to  this 
field  for  intensive  study.  Yet,  secondly,  I  must  declare  to  you  with  how  much 
satisfaction  I  have  felt  that  as  a  teacher  before  my  classes  in  history  it  was 
entirely  possible  to  draw  some  lessons  from  the  past  antagonism  of  the  sec- 
tions and  to  show  the  passing-away  of  the  occasions  for  antagonism;  to 
illustrate  from  our  history  that  a  country  cannot  be  strong  where  the  sectional 
differences  are  great;  and  to  rejoice  that  the  greatest  sectional  differences 
have  been  passed  and  are  behind  us,  and  that  we  of  this  and  the  coming 
generations  can  look  forward  to  the  continuing  and  increasing  strength  of 
our  national  unioa 


Professor  Isaac  A.  Loos,  Uniyersity  op  Iowa 

I  was  interested  in  noting  that  Professor  Turner  seems  to  have  answered 
the  question,  "Is  Sectionalism  Dying  Out?"  in  the  negative,  and  for  two 
reasons :  First,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  the  old  forces ;  although  he 
lias  intimated  that  there  are  certain  forces  which  were  at  one  time  very 
active  that  have  now  become  less  active,  but  they  have  not  died  out  as  these 
maps  will  show. 

And  then  again,  I  think  that  another  thought,  I  surely  should  not  say 
sentiment,  that  ran  through  his  paper  might  be  generalized  under  the  propo- 
sition that  there  are  certain  new  forces  which  we  might  call  new  manifesta- 
tions of  the  cosmic  forces — ^but  we  need  not  stop  for  any  designation  of  these 
forces.  It  needs  certainly  to  be  recognized  that  while  some  of  the  older 
phases  of  sectionalism  are  waning  or  perhaps  disappearing,  the  great  forces 
are  at  work,  which  the  historian  recognizes  because,  like  the  judge,  his  train- 
ing is  judicial  and  adjusted  to  the  historical  method.  He  recognizes  the 
factors  as  he  finds  them,  and  as  he  studies  the  facts,  he  finds  that  there  are 
new  forces  at  work.  So  as  the  history  of  the  United  States  opens  up  in 
panoramic  view  to  the  historian,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  waning  provincial- 
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isms  of  some  types  while  he  sees  new  and  rising  forms  of  provincialisms  of 
other  types.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  call  attention  to  a  very  interesting 
phase  of  sectionalism  by  accepting  that  word  ''provincialism/'  as  suggested, 
and  then  raising  the  subquestion  under  our  broad  topic,  "Is  sectionalism  dsring 
out?"  We  might  ask  what  "the  types  of  provincialism"  are  at  the  present 
time  in  process  of  development  and  what  types  of  provincialism  which  have 
developed  long  since  are  continuing  through  the  persistence  of  forces  at  work 
from  the  beginning  of  things. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  numerous  illustrations  might  be  found,  but  without 
taking  the  time  for  these  I  want  simply  to  refer  to  the  considerable  number 
of  rather  admirable  provincial  studies  which  have  been  made  by  our  writers 
of  fiction.  And  I  want  to  point  to  at  least  one  type  of  provincialism  with 
which  I  am  somewhat  familiar — ^the  type  of  provincialism  which  formed  so 
long  ago—I  would  call  it  sectionalism  except  for  the  fact  that  it  plays  rather 
a  minor  role,  but  still  is  recognized  very  thoroughly  in  Professor  Turner's 
paper:  the  role  played,  for  example,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  their 
occupation  of  a  specific  portion  of  the  United  States  and  the  lines  along 
which  they  spread  in  specific  occupations.  For  example,  there  are  not  many 
Germans  that  become  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company. 
There  is  a  type  of  stock  that  furnishes  the  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  I  hardly  need  refer  to  them  by  singling  them  out.  They  believe  in 
themselves  and  their  organized  clans.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  when  it  was  necessary  to  divide  those  two  stocks.  There  was 
the  colonial  act  of  1748  in  which  it  was  decreed  in  effect  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Scotch  must  keep  apart.  Today  of  course  they  intermarry.  But 
the  two  stocks,  it  could  be  shown  through  statistical  examination,  persist 
along  definite  lines  in  religion,  in  industry,  and  in  social  habits,  in  the  most 
interesting  way,  illustrating  in  a  broad  way  the  theme  of  Professor  Turner, 
confirming  his  conclusion  as  he  stated  it,  although  he  did  not  put  it  in  any 
very  formal  manner.  It  is  only  recently  that  these  interesting  people  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  novelist,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Tillie  and  Other  Sketches  know  that  there  is  an  admirable  field  here  and 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to  cultivation  in  some  measure. 

Curiously  enough,  in  Professor  Turner's  maps,  for  example,  the  Germans 
go  with  the  plains  and  the  Republicans,  but  I  dare  say  there  are  many  here 
who  know  that  in  the  heart  of  the  section  we  have  in  mind  they  still  vote  for 
Andrew  Jackson. 

They  do  that  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  tories;  and  they  were 
tones  because  the  English  king  befriended  them  when  they  were  despoiled 
Protestants. 

I  agree  so  thoroughly  with  the  paper  that  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  dis- 
cuss it  further. 
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Professor  J.  Allen  Smith,  University  op  Washington 

It  was  my  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  hear  all  of  Professor  Turner's 
paper,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  it 

I  come  from  the  section  of  the  country  with  reference  to  which  a  new 
form  of  sectionalism  was  mentioned,  namely  the  race  question  brought  in  by 
the  Japanese.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  (and  I  have  been  there  for  the  past 
ten  years),  that  this  is  as  intensely  national  in  its  spirit  as  any  part  of  the 
country.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  sectionalism  whatever  out  there  as  it  was 
formerly  understood.  There  is  not  a  person  who  does  not  think  of  the 
nation  first  and  the  state  afterward,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  newer 
states  which  have  just  recently  been  formed  have  been  set  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  national  ideas  of  government. 

But  the  Japanese  question  is  one  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about. 
There  are  a  good  many  who  have  looked  at  the  matter  seriously  and  think 
that  the  West  is  really  menaced  by  the  race  question.  In  fact,  I  could  men- 
tion a  magazine  that  is  published  in  English  in  Seattle  by  a  Japanese,  in 
which  he  expresses  the  feeling  that  the  Japanese  will  ultimately  overrun  the 
western  states.  That  is  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  Japanese  today.  If  the 
bars  were  thrown  down  and  the  orientals  freely  admitted,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  West  would  be  confronted  by  the  same  problem  which  is  confronting  the 
South  today,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  objecting  to  the  free 
admission  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  any  oriental  nationality  whatever.  I  would 
not  say  however  that  the  opposition  to  oriental  immigration  is  wholly  due  to 
the  fear  of  a  race  problem ;  I  think  the  main  reason  is  what  Professor  Turner 
alluded  to  in  his  paper,  economic  interest  I  think  it  is  the  fear  that  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hindus,  if  they  were  freely  admitted,  would 
become  a  potent  factor  in  competition  with  the  white  man.  It  thus  comes 
back  to  the  economic  basis  referred  to. 

Another  matter  which  was  mentioned,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  should  like 
to  offer  just  a  word,  is  the  opposition  between  the  state  and  the  country  at 
large.  Now  I  think  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Turner  suggests,  that  there  is  a 
certain  opposition  of  interests  between  different  localities  and  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  it  seems  that  it  is  inevitable  in  a  country  as  large  as  this.  But 
he  described  very  clearly  the  tendencies  which  are  making  toward  harmony. 
The  West  is  developing  its  manufacturing  interests  today,  becoming  a  mining 
country,  and  of  course  we  have  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  commerce,  so 
that  our  interests  have  become  very  much  like  those  of  the  East.  I  think  if 
you  would  examine  our  attitude  toward  national  policy  you  would  find  that 
we  are  in  line  with  other  states  similarly  situated,  so  that  this  development 
all  over  the  country  is  doing  away  with  that  old  narrow  localism,  and  is 
creating  interests  that  are  practically  national.  There  must  perhaps  be  local 
interests  which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  I  think  we  have  recognized  that  principle  in  our  federal  form  of  govern- 
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ment  We  are  conceding  more  and  more  to  the  federal  government — for 
example,  the  control  of  railroads,  of  trusts,  and  so  forth.  We  admit  that  the 
expansion  of  federal  authority  has  been  made  necessary  by  recent  industrial 
development.  At  the  same  time  considerable  freedom  must  be  given  to  the 
various  states  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  If  this  is  sectionalism,  I  suppose 
that  this  sort  of  sectionalism  exists  in  the  West  and  we  must  have  it  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


PsoFESsoR  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  University  op  Wisconsin 

I  wish  to  make  one  slight  criticism  of  the  paper;  namely,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  development  of  the  southern  Piedmont,  Dr.  Turner  says  slavery 
was  carried  into  the  interior.  Nearly  all  other  Americans  would  make  the 
same  statement;  yet  it  is  inexact  and  misleading. 

Slavery  already  existed  by  law  in  the  uplands  before  the  cotton  industry 
developed,  and  what  was  carried  thither  by  the  cotton  industry  was  negro 
labor.  Slavery  was  merely  the  legal  system  adjusting  the  industrial  and 
social  classes  to  one  another.  It  was  the  carriage  of  the  negro,  rather  than 
of  slavery,  which  assimilated  the  social  constitution  and  the  public  opinion 
and  policy  of  the  uplands  to  that  already  developed  on  the  coast.  Similar 
problems  led  to  similar  adjustments  and  to  similar  policies  and  opinions. 
And  the  fundamental  problem  was  not  that  of  the  law  (slavery)  but  that  of 
racial  adjustment  (white  men  and  negroes).  A  great  deal  of  misleading 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  South  and  of  the  United  States  has 
occurred  through  the  overemphasis  of  slavery  and  the  underemphasis  of  the 
negro  and  the  plantation  system.  This  criticism  is  of  course  very  slight. 
With  the  paper  otherwise,  I  am  in  hearty  accord 

Let  me  say,  further,  that  I  am  even  more  of  the  opinion  than  Dr.  Turner, 
and  certainly  more  than  the  other  speakers,  that  sectionalism  is  an  essentially 
permanent  thing  and  is  likely  to  be  as  important  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  The  function  of  government,  particularly  in  a  republic,  is  to 
adjust  the  people  to  their  environment  and  the  groups  of  people  to  one 
another.  The  function  of  politics  is  to  readjust  that  relation  as  need  arises. 
Different  local  groups  live  under  different  industrial  and  social  conditions, 
and  need  differing  governmental  activities  for  the  settling  of  their  local  or 
sectional  problems.  When  district  interests  conflict,  contests  must  ensue  for 
controlling  the  policy  of  the  common  government.  Instances  of  this  are  con- 
stantly recurring;  and  sectionalism  of  some  sort  is  a  chronic  thing.  Section- 
alism, however,  is  sometimes  petty  and  sometimes  on  a  grand  scale ;  sometimes 
normal  and  wholesome,  and  sometimes  acute,  exaggerated,  and  dangerous  to 
the  nation's  welfare.  To  realize  that  moderate  sectionalism  in  policy  need 
not  be  at  all  unpatriotic,  and  that  its  possible  menace  lies  only  in  its  excess, 
would  be  to  steer  clear  of  some  pitfalls  which  have  not  been  entirely  avoided 
by  all  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  discussing  the  paper  of  the  session. 
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Miss  Juua  A.  Flisch^  Madison,  Wisconsin 

I  came  up  here  really  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  could  be  said  on  a 
subject  that  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  course.  The  terms  used  by  the  various 
speakers  seem  somewhat  indefinite.  Some  use  the  word  "nationalism ;"  others, 
"sectionalism,"  between  which  there  are  shades  of  difference.  Professor 
Smithes  term  solidarity  is,  I  think,  a  better  one. 

Is  sectionalism  dying  out?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that 
it  is;  whether  it  will  ever  die  out  entirely  is  another  matter.  Professor 
Turner  has  developed  this  subject  along  the  lines  of  trade,  commerce,  etc, 
but  there  are  many  other  lines.  There  is  a  social  influence  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  I  come  from  a  section  where  I  suppose  sectional  feeling 
has  always  been  particularly  strong.  Yet  in  the  college  where  I  taught  there 
are  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  country  who  meet  on  terms  of 
equality.  Twenty  years  ago  that  would  not  have  been  possible.  In  the  lines 
of  religion,  of  society,  and  of  literature,  sectionalism  is  dying  out  We  are 
becoming  more  uniform  in  dress,  in  speech,  and  in  social  customs.  I  feel 
sure  We  may  say  sectionalism  is  dying  out.  That  it  will  ever  die  completely 
I  doubt;  and  for  my  part  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  did.  If  we  are  to  be  uni- 
form in  dress,  in  education,  in  words,  in  thoughts,  and  in  ideas,  life  would 
become  so  monotonous  that  the  only  interesting  thing  left  for  us  to  do  would 
be  to  die. 


IS  RACE  FRICTION  BETWEEN  BLACKS  AND  WHITES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  GROWING  AND 
INEVITABLE  ?i 


ALFRED  HOLT  STONE 


On  the  evening  of  December  17,  1855,  there  assembled  a 
gathering  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the  city  of  Boston  to  do 
honor  to  a  member  of  their  race.  The  man  was  William  C. 
Nell,  a  name  familiar  to  students  of  negro  history.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  testimonial  of  appreciation 
of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  the  color  line  from 
the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The  event  commemorated  the 
crowning  achievement  of  a  purpose  formed  and  a  work  begun 
some  twenty-six  years  before.  It  marked  the  close  of  a  quarter- 
century  of  patient  and  unremitting  struggle  with  established  law 
and  custom.  The  meeting  was  made  memorable  by  the  presence 
of  such  men  as  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  rejoiced  with  their  colored  brethren  that  "the  prejudice 
against  color  was  dying  out."  This  was  the  keynote  of  all  the 
addresses  made — the  faith  that  the  final  surrender  of  this  long- 
stormed  citadel  marked  the  passing  of  the  prejudice  of  race. 

Fifty-two  years  later  in  November  of  the  present  year,  a 
great  concourse  of  Boston's  colored  citizens  assembled  in  Faneuil 
Hall  to  protest  against  the  steady  and  wide  increase  of  race 
prejudice  in  America,  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  gray- 
haired  son  of  the  great  abolitionist,  in  tones  which  were  far  from 
sounding  an  echo  of  the  hopeful,  long-forgotten  words  of  his 
father. 

And  after  this  more  than  half-century  of  American  advance 
in  moral  and  intellectual  and  material  things,  we  too  have  come 
together,  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  this  academic  seat,  to  con- 

*A  paper  read  before  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Madison,  Wii., 
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sider  coolly  and  dispassionately  the  causes  which  really  lay 
behind  these  two  meetings  in  Boston — farther  apart  in  spirit  and 
in  purpose  than  in  time.  We  have  come  to  inquire  whether 
friction  between  the  white  and  negro  races  in  America  is  grow- 
ing and  inevitable. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  race  friction  ?  To  answer  this  ele- 
mentary question  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  abstract  mental 
quality  upon  which  race  friction  finally  rests.  This  is  racial 
"antipathy,"  popularly  spoken  of  as  "race  prejudice."  Whereas 
prejudice  means  a  mere  predilection,  either  for  or  against, 
antipathy  means  "natural  contrariety,"  "incompatibility,"  or 
"repugnance  of  qualities."  To  quote  the  Century  Dictionary, 
antipathy  "expresses  most  of  constitutional  feeling  and  least  of 
volition;"  "it  is  a  dislike  that  seems  constitutional  toward 
persons,  things,  conduct,  etc.;  hence  it  involves  a  dislike 
for  which  sometimes  no  good  reason  can  be  given."  I 
would  define  racial  antipathy,  then,  as  a  natural  con- 
trariety, repugnancy  of  qualities,  or  incompatibility  be- 
tween individuals  or  groups  which  are  sufficiently  differ- 
entiated to  constitute  what,  for  want  of  a  more  exact  term,  we 
call  races.  What  is  most  important  is  that  it  involves  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  dislike,  distaste,  or  repugnance,  for  which 
sometimes  no  good  reason  can  be  given.  Friction  is  defined  pri- 
marily as  a  "lack  of  harmony,"  or  a  "mutual  irritation."  In 
the  case  of  races  it  is  accentuated  by  antipathy.  We  do  not  have 
to  depend  on  race  riots  or  other  acts  of  violence  as  a  measure  of 
the  growth  of  race  friction.  Its  existence  may  be  manifested  by 
a  look  or  a  gesture  as  well  as  by  a  word  or  an  act. 

A  verbal  cause  of  much  useless  and  unnecessary  controversy 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  "race."  When  we  speak  of 
"race  problems"  or  "racial  antipathies,"  what  do  we  mean  by 
"race  ?"  Clearly  nothing  scientifically  definite,  since  ethnologists 
themselves  are  not  agreed  upon  any  classification  of  the  human 
family  along  racial  lines.  Nor  would  this  so-called  race  preju- 
dice have  the  slightest  regard  for  such  classification  if  one  were 
agreed  upon.  It  is  something  which  is  not  bounded  by  the  con- 
fines of  a  philological  or  ethnological  definition.     The  British 
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scientist  may  tell  the  British  soldier  in  India  that  the  native  is  in 
reality  his  brother,  and  that  it  is  wholly  absurd  and  illogical  and 
unscientific  for  such  a  thing  as  "race  prejudice"  to  exist  between 
them.  Tommy  Atkins  simply  replies  with  a  shrug  that  to  him 
and  his  messmates  the  native  is  a  "nigger,"  and  in  so  far  as 
their  attitude  is  concerned  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  The 
same  suggestion,  regardless  of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  par- 
allel, if  made  to  the  American  soldier  in  the  Philippines,  meets 
with  the  same  reply.  We  have  wasted  an  infinite  amount  of 
time  in  interminable  controversies  over  the  relative  superiority 
and  inferiority  of  different  races.  Such  discussions  have  a 
certain  value  when  conducted  by  scientific  men  in  a  purely 
scientific  spirit.  But  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  or  establish- 
ing any  fixed  principle  of  race  relations  they  are  little  better  than 
worthless.  The  Japanese  is  doubtless  quite  well  satisfied  of  the 
superiority  of  his  people  over  the  mushroom  growths  of  west- 
em  civilization,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  from  the 
latter  whatever  is  worth  reproducing,  and  improving  on  it  in 
adapting  it  to  his  own  racial  needs.  The  Chinese  do  not  waste 
their  time  in  idle  chatter  over  the  relative  status  of  their  race,  as 
compared  with  the  white  barbarians  who  have  intruded  them- 
selves upon  them  with  their  grotesque  customs,  their  heathenish 
ideas,  and  their  childishly  new  religion.  The  Hindu  regards  with 
veiled  contempt  the  racial  pretensions  of  his  conqueror,  and 
while  biding  the  time  when  the  darker  rsices  of  the  earth  shall 
once  more  come  into  their  own,  does  not  bother  himself  with 
such  an  idle  question  as  whether  his  temporary  overlord  is  his 
racial  equal.  Only  the  white  man  writes  volumes  to  establish  on 
paper  the  fact  of  a  superiority  which  is  either  self-evident  and 
not  in  need  of  demonstration,  on  the  one  hand,  or  is  not  a  fact 
and  is  not  demonstrable,  on  the  other.  The  really  important 
matter  is  one  about  which  there  need  be  little  dispute — the  fact 
of  racial  differences.  It  is  the  p/actical  question  of  differences 
— ^the  fundamental  differences  of  physical  appearance,  of  mental 
habit  and  thought,  of  social  customs  and  religious  beliefs,  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  keenly  and  clearly  appreciable,  yet 
sometimes  elusive  and  undefinable — these  are  the  things  which 
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at  once  create  and  find  expression  in  what  we  call  race  problems 
and  race  prejudices,  for  want  of  better  terms.  In  just  so  far  as 
these  differences  are  the  fixed  and  permanently  associated  char- 
acteristics of  two  groups  of  people  will  the  antipathies  and  prob- 
lems between  the  two  be  permanent.  We  speak  loosely  of  the 
race  problems  which  are  the  result  of  European  immigration. 
These  are  really  not  race  problems  at  all.  They  are  purely 
temporary  problems,  based  upon  temporary  antipathies  between 
different  groups  of  the  same  race,  which  invariably  disappear  in 
one  or  two  generations,  and  which  form  only  a  temporary  bar- 
rier to  physical  assimilation  by  intermarriage  with  native  stocks. 

Probably  the  closest  approach  we  shall  ever  make  to  a  satis- 
factory classification  of  races,  as  a  basis  of  antipathy,  will  be 
that  of  grouping  men  according  to  color,  along  certain  broad 
lines,  the  color  being  accompanied  by  various  and  often  widely 
different,  but  always  fairly  persistent  differentiating  physical 
and  mental  characteristics.  This  would  give  us  substantially  the 
white — ^not  Caucasian,  the  yellow — not  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and 
the  dark — not  negro — races.  The  antipathies  between  these 
general  groups  and  between  certain  of  their  subdivisions  will  be 
found  to  be  essentially  fundamental,  but  they  will  also  be  found 
to  present  almost  endless  differences  of  degrees  of  actual  and 
potential  acuteness.  Here  elementary  psychology  also  plays  its 
part.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  negro  race  is  composed  of 
persons  of  mixed  blood.  In  many  instances  these  are  more  white 
than  black,  yet  the  association  of  ideas  has  through  several 
generations  identified  them  with  the  negro — and  in  this  country 
friction  between  this  class  and  white  people  is  on  some  lines  even 
greater  than  between  whites  and  blacks. 

Race  conflicts  are  merely  the  more  pronounced  concrete 
expressions  of  such  friction.  They  are  the  visible  phenomena  of 
the  abstract  quality  of  racial  antipathy — the  tangible  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  racial  problems.  The  form  of  such  expressions 
of  antipathy  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  racial  contact  in  each 
instance.  Their  diffierent  and  widely  varying  aspects  are  the 
confusing  and  often  contradictory  phenomena  of  race  relations. 
They  are  dependent  upon  diverse  conditions,  and  are  no  more 
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susceptible  of  rig^d  and  permanent  classification  than  are  the 
whims  and  moods  of  human  nature.  It  is  more  than  a  truism 
to  say  that  a  condition  precedent  to  race  friction  or  race  conflict 
is  contact  between  sufficient  numbers  of  two  diverse  racial 
groups.  There  is  a  definite  and  positive  difference  between  con- 
tact between  individuals  and  contact  between  masses.  The  asso- 
ciation between  two  isolated  individual  members  of  two  races 
may  be  wholly  different  from  contact  between  masses  of  the 
same  race  groups.  The  factor  of  numbers  embraces  indeed  the 
very  crux  of  the  problems  arising  from  contact  between  different 
races. 

A  primary  cause  of  race  friction  is  the  vague,  rather  intangi- 
ble, but  wholly  real  feeling  of  "pressure"  which  comes  to  the 
white  man  almost  instinctively  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  peo- 
ple of  a  different  race.  In  a  certain  important  sense  all  racial 
problems  are  distinctly  problems  of  racial  distribution.  Certainly 
the  definite  action  of  the  controlling  race,  particularly  as  expressed 
in  laws,  is  determined  by  the  factor  of  the  numerical  differ- 
ence between  its  population  and  that  of  the  inferior  group.  This 
fact  stands  out  prominently  in  the  history  of  our  colonial  legisla- 
tion for  the  control  of  negro  slaves.  These  laws  increased  in 
severity  up  to  a  certain  point  as  the  slave  population  increased  in 
numbers.  The  same  condition  is  disclosed  in  the  history  of  the 
ante-bellum  l^slation  of  the  southern,  eastern.  New  Eng- 
land, and  middlewestem  states  for  the  control  of  the  free  negro 
population.  So  today,  no  state  in  the  Union  would  have 
separate  car  laws  where  the  negro  constituted  only  10  or  15  per 
cent,  of  its  total  population.  No  state  would  burden  itself  with 
the  maintenance  of  two  separate  school  systems  with  a  negro 
element  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  Means  of  local  separation 
might  be  found,  but  there  would  be  no  expression  of  law  on  the 
subject. 

Just  as  a  heavy  increase  of  negro  population  makes  for  an 
increase  of  friction,  direct  l^slation,  the  protection  of  drastic 
social  customs,  and  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  or  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  white  population,  so  a  decrease  of  such  popula- 
tion, or  a  relatively  small  increase  as  compared  with  the  whites, 
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makes  for  less  friction,  greater  racial  tolerance,  and  a  lessening 
of  the  feeling  of  necessity  for  severely  discriminating  laws  or 
customs.  And  this,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  of  a  difference  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  actual  points  of  contact,  varying  with 
differences  of  numbers.  The  statement  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  general  attitude  of  the  white  race,  as  a  whole, 
toward  the  negro  would  become  much  less  uncompromising  if 
we  were  to  discover  that  through  two  census  periods  the  race 
had  shown  a  positive  decrease  in  numbers.  Racial  antipathy 
would  not  decrease,  but  the  conditions  which  provoke  its  out- 
ward expression  would  undergo  a  change  for  the  better.  There 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the  mollified  attitude  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  toward  the  Chinese  population  and  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  population  decreased  between  1890  and  1900. 
There  would  in  time  be  a  difference  of  feeling  toward  the 
Japanese  now  there  if  the  immigration  of  more  were  prohibited 
by  treaty  stipulation.  There  is  the  same  immediate  relation 
between  the  tolerant  attitude  of  whites  toward  the  natives  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  feeling  that  the  native  is  a  decadent  and 
dying  race.  Aside  from  the  influence  of  the  Indian's  warlike 
qualities  and  of  his  refusal  to  submit  to  slavery,  the  attitude  and 
disposition  of  the  white  race  toward  him  have  been  influenced 
by  considerations  similar  to  those  which  today  operate  in  Hawaii. 
And  the  same  influence  has  been  a  factor  in  determining  the 
attitude  of  the  English  toward  the  slowly  dying  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  character  and  violence  of  race  friction  or  conflict  will 
depend  upon  the  immediately  provoking  cause  but  will  be  influ- 
enced by  a  variety  of  accompanying  considerations.  Open  mani- 
festations of  antipathy  will  be  aggravated  if  each  group  feels 
its  superiority  over  the  other.  Th^y  will  be  fewer  and  milder 
when  one  race  accepts  the  position  of  inferiority  outwardly,  or 
really  feels  the  superiority  of  the  other.  In  all  cases  the  element 
of  individual  or  racial  self-assertiveness  plays  an  important  part. 
The  white  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  insist  that  he  does  not 
feel  anything  like  the  race  prejudice  toward  the  Chinaman  that 
he  does  toward  the  Japanese.    In  truth  the  antipathy  is  equal  in 
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cither  case,  but  the  Chinaman  accepts  the  position  and  imputation 
of  inferiority — ^no  matter  what  or  how  he  may  really  feel  beneath 
his  passive  exterior.  On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  neither 
accepts  the  position  nor  plays  the  role  of  an  inferior,  and 
when  attacked  he  does  not  run.  Aside  from  all  question  of  the 
relative  commendable  traits  of  the  two  races,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  characteristics  of  one  group  are  much  more  likely  than 
those  of  the  other  to  provoke  outbreaks  of  antipathy  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  white  race.  We  need  not  ask  what 
would  be  the  situation  in  India,  and  what  the  size  of  the  British 
garrison  there,  if  the  Hindus  had  the  assertive  and  pugnacious 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese,  veiled  though  the  latter  are 
behind  a  bland  and  smiling  demeanor. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  relations  between  the  white 
and  negro  races  in  this  country  are  not  "as  good,"  as  the  expres- 
sion runs,  as  they  were  before  the  War.  The  fundamental  cause 
of  most  race  friction  is  in  the  operation  of  racial  antipathy 
which  leads  to  the  denial  by  one  race  of  the  racial  equality  of 
another,  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  equality  by  the  other 
party  to  the  contact.  Post-bellum  racial  difficulties  are  largely 
the  manifestation  of  friction  growing  out  of  the  novel  claim  to 
equality  made  by  the  negro  after  emancipation,  either  by  specific 
declaration  and  assertion,  or  by  conduct  which  was  equivalent 
to  an  open  claim,  with  the  refusal  of  the  white  man  to  recognize 
the  claim.  The  commonest  mistake  of  race-problem  discussions 
is  that  of  treating  such  problems  as  a  heritage  from  slavery. 
Slavery  was  responsible  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  responsible  for 
bringing  the  races  into  contact.  The  institution,  per  se,  was  not 
only  not  the  cause  of  the  problem,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
actually  furnished  a  basis  of  contact  which  as  long  as  it  existed 
minimized  the  problems  which  result  from  racial  contact  upon  a 
plane  of  theoretical  equality.  We  may  obtain  a  conception  of  an 
American  race  problem  without  the  background  of  antecedent 
slavery  relations,  if  we  can  imagine  the  situation  which  would 
be  created  by  the  precipitation  upon  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  a  million  Japanese.  The  late  Professor  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  summed  up  with  absolute  accuracy  the  function  of 
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slavery  in  making  possible  relations  of  mutual  amity  between 
the  white  and  negro  races  in  this  country  when  he  declared  that, 
"the  one  condition  in  which  very  diverse  races  may  be  brought 
into  close  social  relations  without  much  danger  of  hatred,  destruc- 
tive of  the  social  order,  is  when  an  inferior  race  is  enslaved 
by  a  superior."  His  opinion  was  that  "this  form  of  union  is 
stronger  than  it  has  appeared  to  those  who  have  allowed  their 
justifiable  dislike  of  the  relation  to  prejudice  them  as  to  its  con- 
sequences." Professor  Shaler  struck  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the 
ante-bellum  situation  when  he  said  that  slavery  made  impossible 
any  sort  of  rivalry  between  the  races.  He  declared  his  utter 
detestation  of  the  institution,  but  said  it  should  be  recogfnized 
that  "it  was  effective  in  the  prevention  of  race  hatreds."  To 
quote  his  words: 

Moreover,  it  brought  the  two  races  into  a  position  where  there  was  no 
longer  any  instinctive  repugnance  to  each  other,  derived  from  the  striking 
differences  of  color  or  of  form.  If  the  negroes  had  been  cast  upon  this 
shore  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  of  slavery,  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  this  relation  with  the  whites  which  their  condition  of 
bondage  gave.* 

But  Professor  Shaler  recognized  the  innate  potential  force 
of  antipathy  of  race  and  he  observed  that  "it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  race  hatred,  which  was  essentially  lost  during  the 
period  of  slavery,  will  return  in  the  condition  of  freedom." 
Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Shaler  wrote, 
and  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  two  decades  of  additional  experience 
that  we  are  today  attempting  to  answer  his  query. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  the 
broader  question  of  race  relations,  as  preliminary  to  an  inquiry 
into  relations  in  this  country  between  whites  and  negroes.  We 
may,  however,  suggest  some  of  the  more  elementary  principles 
of  such  relations  as  a  basis  for  a  reply  to  the  concrete  question 
before  us.  In  the  first  place,  I  lay  down  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  racial  contact  the  proposition  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  racial  association  will  be  dictated  by  the  stronger  of  the  two 
parties  to  such  association,  actuated  by  motives  of  self-interest, 

■N.  S.  Shaler,  "Race  Prejudice,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1886.  pp.  516, 
S17. 
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or  by  instincts  of  self-preservation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
resulting  relations  will  be  least  conducive  to  friction  when  the 
terms  insisted  upon  by  -the  stronger  race  are  accepted  without 
protest  by  the  weaker.  The  converse  of  this  follows  as  a 
corollary,  that  the  relations  which  are  most  conducive  to  friction 
are  those  under  which  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  stronger 
party  are  not  accepted  by  the  weaker.  The  friction  which  racial 
contact  engenders  under  such  conditions  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  the  insistence  of  one  party  upon  its  terms  of  asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  resistance  to  such  conditions  offered  by  the 
other. 

The  absence  of  ante-bellum  racial  friction  was  due  to  the 
general  acceptance  by  the  negro  of  the  status  assigned  him  by 
the  white  race.  The  farther  removed  the  two  races  are  from 
this  basis  of  association,  which  Professor  Shaler  declared  to  be 
the  only  one  upon  which  they  could  safely  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  first  place,  the  greater  the  probability  that  fric- 
tion will  follow  contact  between  them.  The  whole  matter 
resolves  itself  into  very  simple  terms.  The  simpler  the  relations 
between  diverse  races,  the  less  friction  there  will  be;  the  more 
complex  the  relations,  the  greater  the  friction.  The  simplest 
relations  possible  are  those  in  which  the  relative  status  of  superior 
and  inferior  is  mutually  accepted  as  the  historical,  essential,  and 
matter-of-fact  basis  of  relationship  between  the  two.  The  most 
complex  relation  possible  between  any  two  racial  groups  is  that 
of  a  theoretical  equality  which  one  race  denies  and  the  other 
insists  upon.  The  accepted  relation  of  superior  and  inferior  may 
exist  not  only  without  bitterness  on  one  side,  or  harsh  feelings 
upon  the  other,  but  it  may  be  characterized  by  a  sentiment  and 
affection  wholly  impossible  between  the  same  groups  under  con- 
ditions demanding  a  recognition  of  so-called  equality.  We  should 
try  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  mutual  recog- 
nition of  a  different  racial  status  in  minimizing  racial  friction, 
and  of  the  significance  of  the  converse  condition  in  increasing  it 

The  northern  white  man  often  remarks  upon  the  inconsistent 
position  of  the  southern  white  man.  The  former  objects  more 
than  the  latter  to  personal  contact  and  association  with  the  negro, 
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but  theoretically,  he  is  willing  to  grant  to  the  negro  the  full  exer- 
cise of  all  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoys. 
The  southern  white  man,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  object  to 
personal  association  with  the  negro — provided  it  be  upon  terms 
which  contain  no  suggestion  of  equality  of  personal  status — but 
he  is  not  willing  to  grant  the  privileges  which  his  northern 
brother  concedes  to  the  race  in  the  mass.  The  truth  is  that  the 
difference  between  their  respective  attitudes  is  lai^ely  a  matter 
of  fiction.  It  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  attitude  of  the 
northern  man  toward  the  matter  of  personal  association  is  really 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  white  man.  It  is  the  unconscious 
expression  or  feeling  of  instinctive  racial  antipathy  in  its  ele- 
mentary form.  The  attitude  of  the  southern  man  toward  the 
same  association  is  in  reality  the  wholly  artificial  product  of  the 
rdations  made  possible  by  slavery.  The  northern  man  prides 
himself  on  not  "looking  down  on  the  negro,"  as  the  expression 
goes.  He  regards  him  unconsciously  as  theoretically,  poten- 
tially, his  racial  equal.  His  unconscious  mental  attitude  does  not 
immediately  upon  personal  contact  establish  between  himself  and 
the  n^ro  the  relation  of  superior  and  inferior.  He  is  con- 
scious only  of  strangeness,  difference.  But  in  the  presence  of 
this  difference  his  mind  reacts  normally,  and  a  sufficient  degree 
of  latent  antipathy  is  aroused  to  create  a  natural  barrier,  which 
he  merely  "feels"  and  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  On  the  other 
hand,  through  the  influence  of  generations  of  association  under 
the  purely  artificial  relations  of  slavery,  the  mind  of  the  southern 
white  man  instinctively  responds  to  accustomed  contact  upon 
inherited  lines  with  the  unconscious  concept  of  an  inequality  of 
racial  status  which  neutralizes  or  prevents  the  operation  of  racial 
antipathy.  In  other  words,  to  borrow  Professor  Shaler's  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  of  slavery  in  destroying  race  hatred,  the 
long-continued  association  has  destroyed  the  normal  operation 
of  elementary  racial  antipathy.  In  its  primary  form,  it  is  simply 
not  provoked  by  an  association  to  which  it  has  long  become 
accustomed.  It  may  be  asked  at  once,  if  such  association  has 
been  sufficient  thus  to  impair  what  is  claimed  to  be  an  instinctive 
mental  impulse,  and  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  establish  in  lieu 
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of  such  a  feeling,  relations  and  sentiments  of  genuine  and  un- 
questioned affection,  why  is  it  not  able  to  destroy  all  racial 
antipathy  and  thereby  in  time  enable  the  races  to  live  together 
in  absolute  concord  ?  Where  is  the  ground  for  even  the  possibil- 
ity of  increased  racial  friction?  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
The  potential  results  of  long-continued  racial  contact  and  asso- 
ciation may  be  fully  granted,  for  the  sake  of  discussion.  But 
the  question  is  the  primary  one  of  accomplishing  the  association. 
Our  original  proposition  is  that  racial  harmony  is  greater  under 
an  association  determined  by  one  party  and  accepted  by  the 
other.  This  was  precisely  what  made  for  such  relations  under 
slavery.  But  slavery  is  dead,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  genera- 
tion of  whose  life  it  was  an  accepted  part,  both  black  and  white, 
the  relations  which  it  slowly  evolved  are  passing  also.  A  new 
basis  of  contact  is  presented — ^that  of  unconditional  equality.  It 
is  a  basis  which  the  white  race  is  not  willing  to  concede  in  prac- 
tice, whatever  the  white  man  may  do  in  theory,  and  hence  we 
have  the  essential  elements  of  racial  friction — ^  demand  for  and 
a  denial  of  racial  equality. 

Whether  or  not  race  friction  in  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ing and  inevitable  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  racial  contact.  Does  the  American  negro  demand  racial 
equality,  and  does  the  American  white  man  deny  it  ?  The  latter 
branch  of  the  question  we  shall  attempt  to  answer  first.  Racial 
antipathy,  which  we  have  said  to  be  the  basis  for  the  "lack  of 
harmony,"  and  the  "mutual  irritation,"  which  we  translate  as 
race  friction,  is  practically  universal  on  the  part  of  the  white 
race  toward  the  negro,  and  is  beyond  question  stronger  in  the 
so-called  Anglo-Saxon  stocks  than  in  any  other.  If  it  is  less 
apparent  in  one  place  than  in  another,  the  difference  is  a  mere 
incident  to  differences  of  local  condition.  It  is  protean  in  its 
manifestations — and  subject  to  such  a  variety  of  provoking 
causes  as  to  defy  classification.  It  is  exhibited  here  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  there  in  the  mass,  and  elsewhere  in  both.  One  man 
may  draw  the  line  against  association  in  a  public  conve3rance, 
another  at  the  relations  of  domestic  service.  One  may  draw  it 
in  the  public  dining-room  of  a  hotel,  another  at  his  private  table. 
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One  man  or  one  section  may  draw  it  in  the  public  schools,  another 
only  in  fashionable  establishments  for  fashionable  young  women, 
or  in  private  academies  for  boys.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  man 
who  realizes  no  feeling  at  such  contact,  and  he  imagines  him- 
self to  be  "free  from  race  prejudice."  But  even  for  him  there 
exists  the  point  of  racial  recoil,  though  it  may  be  reached  only 
at  the  altar  or  the  grave.  It  is,  after  all,  merely  a  difference  of 
degree.  Racial  antipathy  is  a  present,  latent  force  in  us  all.  As 
to  this  we  need  not  deceive  ourselves. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  people, 
and  at  no  place,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  where  large 
numbers  of  them  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  negroes,  have  the  former  granted 
to  the  latter  absolute  equality,  either  political,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic. With  the  exception  of  five  New  England  states,  with  a 
total  negro  population  of  only  16,084  in  i860,  every  state  in  the 
Union  discriminated  against  the  negro  politically  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  white  people  continued  to  do  so^North  as  well 
as  South — as  long  as  they  retained  control  of  the  suffrage  r^^- 
lations  of  their  states.  The  determination  to  do  so  renders  one 
whole  section  of  the  country  practically  a  political  unit  to  this 
day.  In  South  Africa  we  see  the  same  determination  of  the 
white  man  to  rule,  regardless  of  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  black.  The  same  determination  made  Jamaica  surrender 
the  right  of  self-government  and  renders  her  satisfied  with  a 
hybrid  political  arrangement  today.  The  presence  of  practically 
100,000  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  makes  200,000  white 
people  content  to  live  under  an  anomaly  in  a  self-governing 
country.  The  proposition  is  too  elementary  for  discussion,  that 
the  white  man  when  confronted  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
negroes  to  create  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  political  unrest  or 
danger,  either  alters  his  form  of  government  in  order  to  be  rid 
of  the  incubus,  or  destroys  the  political  strength  of  the  negro  by 
force,  by  evasion,  or  by  direct  action. 

If  we  survey  the  field  of  economic  contact  we  fiind  but  one 
considerable  area  in  which  the  white  man  permits  the  nt%ro  to 
share  his  occupancy  practically  upon  equal  terms.    That  field  is 
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the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  unusual  conditions 
there  are  the  direct  and  immediate  product  of  relations  estab- 
lished, or  made  possible,  by  slavery,  coupled  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  rigid  color  line,  which  minimizes,  if  it  does  not  prevent, 
racial  friction.  This  condition,  like  the  other  purely  artificial 
products  of  slavery  favorable  to  amicable  race  relations,  is 
changing,  and  will  disappear  with  the  increased  tendency  toward 
general  uniformity  of  labor  conditions  and  demands  through- 
out the  country.  Such  measure  of  freedom  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity as  the  n^ro  has  is  not  due  to  any  superior  virtue  on  the 
part  of  southern  people,  any  more  than  is  the  larger  political 
tolerance  of  the  north  due  to  any  peculiar  virtue  of  that  section. 
Each  situation  is  a  mere  incident  of  general  racial  conditions. 
Outside  the  South,  whether  in  Ne\y  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, the  Middle  West,  or  New  England,  the  absence  of  eco- 
nomic racial  friction  is  due  to  the  economic  segregation  of  the 
negro.  The  race  outside  the  South  is  in  the  main  confined  to 
humbler  occupations,  where  the  absence  of  white  competition 
makes  for  racial  peace.  I  am  speaking  of  the  many,  not  of  the 
exceptional  few  who  here  and  there  are  not  discriminated 
against.  What  is  true  of  the  North  is  true  of  South  Africa. 
Economically,  every  country  apparently  is  either  a  "white  man's 
country"  or  a  "black  mans  country."  It  does  not  exist  half  one 
and  half  the  other — always  excepting  the  South.  In  South 
Africa  the  great  problem  is  to  get  white  men  to  work  at  trades 
with  black  men,  or  to  permit  black  men  to  work  at  them  at  all. 
The  white  colonist  either  monopolizes  a  field  himself — despite 
the  fact  that  his  numbers  render  the  effort  ruinous— or  he  per- 
mits the  negro  to  monopolize  it.    He  will  not  share  it  equally. 

But  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  relations  which  the  world  calls 
social  that  the  white  man's  attitude  toward  the  negro  becomes 
most  uncompromising — at  least  the  attitude  of  the  English- 
speaking  white  man.  This  too  is  universal.  This  social  preju- 
dice is  no  respecter  of  geographical  lines.  Its  intensity  varies 
of  course  with  local  influences — primarily  with  differences  of 
numerical  distribution.  But  that  is  a  mere  superficial  considera- 
tion.   This  form  of  "race  prejudice,"  if  we  elect  so  to  designate 
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it,  is  probably  more  fundamental  and  far  reaching  than  any 
other. 

This  fact  is  clearly  recognized  by  Professor  Kelly  Miller, 
of  Howard  University,  who  says : 

Where  two  races  of  widdy  different  corporal  peculiarities  and  culti- 
vated qualities  arc  brought  into  contact,  serious  frictional  problems  inevita- 
bly arise.  ....  Tlie  American  negro  may  speak  the  same  language,  conform 
to  the  same  institutions,  and  adopt  the  same  mode  of  religious  worship  as 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  men,  but  it  avails  him  nothing  in  the  scale  of  social 
eligibility,  which  is  the  one  detenninative  test  of  all  true  equality.  .... 
Without  social  equality,  which  the  Teuton  is  sworn  to  withhold  from  the 
darker  races,  no  other  form  of  equality  is  possible.' 

I  shall  add  this  further  reflection:  If  slavery  is  the  cause 
of  race  prejudice,  why  has  slavery  not  produced  it  among  the 
Arabs  toward  their  negro  slaves?  Slavery  is  not  the  cause,  nor 
is  the  Christian  religion  its  cure,  nor  does  Mohammedanism  or 
Catholicism  prevent  it.  The  reason  of  its  non-existence  among 
the  Mohammedans  is  not  because  of  Mohammedanism,  but 
because  the  Mohammedan  is  an  Arab  or  a  Moor.  It  does 
exist  among  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  notwithstanding  their 
Moslem  faith.  These  Berbers  are  not  only  prejudiced  against 
the  negroes,  but  their  prejudice  has  created  continual  unrest  in 
Morocco,  through  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  fully  the  present 
sultan  because  of  his  negro  blood.  The  reason  that  this  preju- 
dice is  less  pronounced  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  countries  which  have 
had  most  to  do  with  negroes  are  mainly  Latin  countries,  and  the 
Latin's  prejudice  of  color  is  nowhere  as  strong  as  the  Teuton's. 
Under  similar  racial  conditions  the  Catholic  Teuton  is  just  as 
much  influenced  by  racial  antipathy  as  his  Protestant  brother. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  religion  or  slavery,  of  Protestantism  or 
Catholicism.    It  is  finally  and  fundamentally  a  question  of  race. 

In  spite  of  all  our  protestations  of  democracy,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  superior  in  their  racial  charity  to  the  people 
of  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  question  if  we  are  even  as  liberal 
in  that  regard  as  the  average  of  Caucasian  mankind.  I  some- 
times feel  that  the  very  democracy  among  American  white  men 

'Tht  Soulhtm  tforkmoH,  Kovember,  1900,  pp.  6oi,  60a. 
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of  which  we  boast  so  much  develops  a  concomitant  intolerance 
toward  men  of  another  race  or  color.  Without  other  fixed  or 
established  distinctions  in  our  social  order,  we  seem  instinctively 
to  take  refuge  in  that  of  color,  as  an  enduring  line  of  separation 
between  ourselves  and  another  class.  Now  and  then,  as  the 
southern  part  of  our  country  comes  to  be  more  dispassionately 
studied,  an  occasional  observer  finds  himself  puzzled  by  the  con- 
clusion that  among  its  white  population  the  South,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  most  democratic  part  of  America.  In  the  presence 
of  the  negro,  and  by  contrast  and  comparison,  all  white  men  are 
equal.  A  horizontal  racial  line  is  drawn  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  population.  All  on  one  side  of  the  line  are  con- 
ceded certain  privileges  and  a  certain  status,  based  not  upon 
merit  but  solely  upon  the  accident  of  color.  To  the  whole  group 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  a  certain  status  is  assigned  solely 
because  of  identity  with  another  racial  class.  In  each  case  what 
should  be  controlling  differences  within  each  group,  along 
certain  fairly  tangible  lines,  are  wholly  ignored.  In  steadily 
increasing  degree,  it  seems  to  me,  certain  privileges  and  a 
certain  place  in  the  larger  life  of  the  country  are  coming  to  be 
r^^rded  as  the  peculiar  and  partictdar  asset  of  Caucasian  racial 
affiliation. 

We  have  seen  the  f  tdfilling  of  DeTocqueville's  prophecy  that 
emancipation  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  America's  racial 
problems.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a  more  open  book  today 
than  it  was  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  we 
have  a  larger  perspective  of  racial  contact.  One  of  the  editors 
of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  has  justly  said  that  Adam  Smith  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  different  nations  and  cities  closer  to- 
gether through  a  realization  of  their  interdependence.  But  there 
is  apparently  a  line  which  distantly  related  races  cannot  yet 
cross  in  safety.  Such  races  have  been  brought  into  more  inti- 
mate contact  since  the  great  economist  lived,  and  the  association 
has  given  rise  to  problems  unknown  to  his  generation,  yet  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  time  when  the  first  two  groups  of  strangers 
on  earth  came  together  in  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  diverse 
peoples  of  the  world  do  not  yet  understand  each  other.    Perhaps 
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they  never  will.  We  have  no  excuse  if  we  wilfully  blind  our- 
selves to  the  stubbomest  facts  in  human  experience,  and  persist 
in  regarding  racial  antipathy,  or  "race  prejudice,"  as  a  mere 
passing  relic  of  slavery,  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  country.  We 
can  make  no  progress  even  in  the  comprehension  of  our  prob- 
lem if  we  circumscribe  our  vision  by  any  such  narrow  view. 
It  was  Jefferson's  opinion  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Ameri- 
can negroes  was  one  of  the  inevitable  events  of  the  future.  It 
was  also  his  conviction  that  the  two  races  could  never  live 
together  as  equals  on  American  soil.  His  solution  was  coloniza- 
tion, but  the  time  for  that  had  probably  passed  when  he  wrote. 
As  late  as  1862  Lincoln  expressed  practically  the  same  opinion 
as  Jefferson.    To  a  del^fation  of  negroes  he  said : 

You  and  we  are  different  races Your  race  is  suffering,  in  my 

judgment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on  any  people.  But  even  when  you 
cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far  removed  from  being  placed  on  an  equality 

with  the  white  race The  aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with 

the  best  when  free,  but  on  this  continent,  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is 
made  the  equal  of  a  single  man  of  ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  the  best, 
and  the  ban  is  still  upon  you.^ 

To  me  the  problems  of  racial  contact,  of  which  friction  is  but 
one,  seem  as  inevitable  as  apparently  they  did  to  DeTocque- 
ville  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  But  I  have  no  solution,  because 
of  my  conviction  that  in  a  larger,  final  sense  there  is  no  solution 
of  such  problems,  except  the  separation  of  the  races  or  the 
absorption  of  one  by  the  other.  And  in  no  proper  conception  is 
either  of  these  a  "solution."  We  do  not  solve  a  problem  in 
geometry  by  wiping  from  the  blackboard  the  symbols  which  are 
the  visible  expression  of  its  terms.  The  question  which  the 
American  people  must  first  be  prepared  to  answer,  if  they  demand 
a  solution  of  their  problem,  is  whether,  within  a  period  which 
may  practically  be  considered,  they  will  gjant  to  another  race, 
darker,  physically  different,  and  permanently  distinguished  from 
themselves,  all  and  singular  the  rights,  titles,  and  privileges 
which  they  themselves  enjoy,  with  full  and  complete  measure 
of  equality  in  all  things,  absolutely  as  well  as  theoretically.  If 
they  can  do  this,  they  will  reverse  the  whole  history  of  their  own 

*  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Nicolay  &  Hay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  222-225. 
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people,  and  until  they  do  it,  not  only  will  there  be  race  friction 
here,  but  it  will  increase  as  the  weaker  race  increases  its  demands 
for  the  equality  which  it  is  denied. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  first  branch  of  our  inquiry — the  atti- 
tude of  the  n^TO  as  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  race  friction.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
answer  for  him  than  for  the  white  man.  The  latter  has  a 
history  in  the  matter  of  his  relations  with  other  races,  perfectly 
well  defined  to  anyone  who  will  study  it  candidly.  He  has 
either  ruled  or  ruined,  to  express  it  in  a  few  words,  and  pretty 
often  he  has  done  both.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
negro  is  the  only  one  of  the  inferior,  or  weaker,  or  backward,  or 
undeveloped  races  (the  terms  are  largely  interchangeable  and 
not  at  all  important),  which  has  ever  looked  the  white  man  in 
the  face  and  lived.  But  for  all  the  significance  the  statement 
holds,  we  have  only  to  go  to  Aesop's  fable  of  the  tree  which 
would,  and  the  tree  which  would  not  bend  before  the  storm.  I 
know  of  no  race  in  all  history  which  possesses  in  equal  degree 
the  marvelous  power  of  adaptability  to  conditions  which  the 
neg^o  has  exhibited  through  many  centuries  and  in  many  places. 
His  undeveloped  mental  state  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
accept  conditions,  and  to  increase  and  be  content  under  them, 
which  a  more  highly  organized  and  sensitive  race  would  have 
thrown  off,  or  destroyed  itself  in  the  effort  to  do  so.  This 
ability  to  accept  the  status  of  slavery  and  to  win  the  affection 
and  regard  of  the  master  race,  and  gradually  but  steadily  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  slave  status 
made  possible  the  anomalous  and  really  not  yet  understood  race 
relations  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  The  plain  English  of  the 
situation  was  that  the  negro  did  not  chafe  or  fret  and  harass 
himself  to  death,  where  the  Indian  would  have  done  so,  or  mas- 
sacred the  white  man  as  an  alternative.  In  many  respects  the 
negro  is  a  model  prisoner — the  best  in  this  country.  He  accepts 
the  situation,  generally  speaking;  bears  no  malice;  cherishes  no 
ill  will  or  resentment,  and  is  cheerful  under  conditions  to  which 
the  white  man  refuses  to  reconcile  himself. 

This  adaptability  of  the  neg^o  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
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question  before  us.  It  explains  why  the  negro  masses  in  the  south- 
em  states  are  content  with  their  situation,  or  at  least  not  disturb- 
ing themselves  sufficiently  over  it  to  attempt  to  upset  the  exist- 
ing order.  In  the  main,  the  millions  in  the  South  live  at  peace 
with  their  white  neighbors.  The  masses,  just  one  generation 
out  of  slavery  and  thousands  of  them  still  largely  controlled  by 
its  influences,  accept  the  superiority  of  the  white  race,  as  a  race, 
whatever  may  be  their  private  opinion  of  some  of  its  members. 
And,  furthermore,  they  accept  this  relation  of  superior  and 
inferior,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course — as  part  of  their  lives — as 
something  neither  to  be  questioned,  wondered  at,  or  worried 
over.  Despite  apparent  impressions  to  the  contrary,  the  average 
southern  white  man  gives  no  more  thought  to  the  matter  than 
does  the  negro.  As  I  tried  to  make  clear  at  the  outset,  the 
status  of  superior  and  inferior  is  simply  an  inherited  part  of  his 
instinctive  mental  equipment — 2l  concept  which  he  does  not  have 
to  reason  out.  The  respective  attitudes  are  complementary,  and 
under  the  mutual  acceptance  and  understanding  there  still  exist 
unnumbered  thousands  of  instances  of  kindly  and  affectionate 
relations — relations  of  which  the  outside  world  knows  nothing 
and  understands  nothing.  In  a  Boston  colored  magazine  some 
months  since,*^  Miss  Augusta  P.  Eaton  gives  an  accoimt  of  her 
settlement  work  among  n^^oes  in  that  city.  In  describing  rela- 
tions where  colored  and  white  families  live  in  contact,  she  says, 
'The  great  bond  of  fellowship  is  never  fully  established.  There 
is  tolerance,  but  I  have  found  few  cases  of  friendly  intimacy." 
Here  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two  situations.  "Friendly 
intimacies,"  probably  not  in  the  sense  meant  by  Miss  Eaton,  but 
friendly  and  kindly  intimacies,  none  the  less,  do  exist  in  the 
South,  despite  all  we  hear  to  the  contrary.  They  are  the  leaven 
of  hope  and  comfort  for  white  and  black  alike  in  what  does 
appear  to  be  a  pretty  big  lump  of  discord.  In  the  mass,  the 
southern  negro  has  not  bothered  himself  about  the  ballot  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  not  since  his  so-called  political  leaders 
let  him  alone;  he  is  not  disturbed  over  the  matter  of  separate 
schools  and  cars,  and  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about 
"social  equality." 

*  AUxandef's  Magcunne,  June,  1907,  p.  93. 
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From  these  I  believe  there  may  develop  in  process  of  time  and 
evolution  a  group  of  contented  people,  occupying  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  Jamaican  peasant  class,  satisfied  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
afforded  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  I  believe  it  is  possible 
for  each  of  the  various  groups  of  the  two  races  which  find 
themselves  in  natural  juxtaposition  to  arrive  at  some  basis  of 
common  occupancy  of  their  respective  territories  which  shall 
be  mutually  satisfactory,  even  if  not  wholly  free  from  friction. 
I  express  a  belief  that  this  is  possible,  but  to  its  accomplishment 
there  is  one  absolute  condition  precedent ;  they  must  be  let  alone 
and  they  must  be  given  time.  It  must  be  realized  and  accepted, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  there  is  no  cut-and-dried  solution 
of  such  problems,  and  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by  resolutions 
or  laws.  The  process  must  be  gradual  and  it  must  be  normal, 
which  means  that  the  final  basis  of  adjustment  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  immediate  parties  in  interest.  It  may  be  one  thing  in 
one  place  and  another  thing  in  another  place,  just  as  the  prob- 
lem itself  differs  with  differences  of  local  conditions  and  environ- 
ment. We  must  realize  that  San  Francisco  is  not  Boston,  that 
New  Orleans  is  not  New  York.  Thus  much  for  the  possibili- 
ties as  to  the  rank  and  file. 

But  what  of  the  other  class?  The  "masses"  is  at  best  an 
unsatisfactory  and  indefinite  term.  It  is  very  far  from  embrac- 
ing even  the  southern  negro,  and  we  need  not  forget  that  seven 
years  ago  there  were  900,000  members  of  the  race  living  outside 
of  the  South.  What  of  the  class,  mainly  urban  and  large  in 
number,  who  have  lost  the  typical  habit  and  attitude  of  the  negro 
of  the  mass,  and  who,  more  and  more,  are  becoming  restless, 
and  chafing  under  existing  conditions?  There  is  an  intimate 
and  very  natural  relation  between  the  social  and  intellectual 
advance  of  the  so-called  negro  and  the  matter  of  friction  along 
social  lines.  It  is  in  fact  only  as  we  touch  the  higher  groups 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  potential  results  of  contact  upon  a 
different  plane  from  that  common  to  the  masses  in  the  South. 
There  is  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  group  of  men,  more  or 
less  related  to  the  negro  by  blood  and  wholly  identified  with  him 
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by  American  social  usage,  who  refuse  to  accept  quietly  the 
white  man's  attitude  toward  the  race.  I  appreciate  the  mistake 
of  laying  too  great  stress  upon  the  utterances  of  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men,  but  the  mistake  in  this  case  lies  the  other  way. 
The  American  white  man  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the 
thought  and  opinion  of  the  colored  men  and  women  who  today 
largely  mold  and  direct  negro  public  opinion  in  this  country. 
Even  the  white  man  who  considers  himself  a  student  of  "the 
race  question"  rarely  exhibits  anything  more  than  profound 
ignorance  of  the  negro's  side  of  the  problem.  He  does  not  know 
what  the  other  man  is  thinking  and  saying  on  the  subject.  This 
composite  type  which  we  poetically  call  "black,"  but  which  in 
reality  is  every  shade  from  black  to  white,  is  slowly  developing  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  racial  solidarity.  It  is  finding  its  own 
distinctive  voice,  and  through  its  own  books  and  papers  and 
magazines,  and  through  its  own  social  organizations,  is  at  once 
giving  utterance  to  its  discontent  and  making  known  its  demands. 
And  with  this  dawning  consciousness  of  race  there  is  like- 
wise coming  an  appreciation  of  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
which  hem  in  its  unfolding  and  development.  One  of  the  best 
indices  to  the  possibilities  of  increased  racial  friction  is  the 
negro's  own  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  white  man's 
racial  antipathy  toward  him.  This  is  the  one  clear  note  above 
the  storm  of  protest  against  the  things  that  are,  that  in  his 
highest  aspirations  everywhere  the  white  man's  "prejudice" 
blocks  the  colored  man's  path.  And  the  white  man  may  with 
possible  profit  pause  long  enough  to  ask  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  negro's  finding  of  himself.  May  it  not  be  only  part  of  a 
general  awakening  of  the  darker  races  of  the  earth?  Captain 
H.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  English  army,  says  that  through  all  Africa 
there  has  penetrated  in  some  way  a  vague  confused  report  that 
far  off  somewhere,  in  the  unknown,  outside  world,  a  great  war 
has  been  fought  between  a  white  and  a  yellow  race,  and  won  by 
the  yellow  man.  And  even  before  the  Japanese-Russian  conflict, 
"Ethiopianism"  and  the  cry  of  "Africa  for  the  Africans"  had 
begun  to  disturb  the  English  in  South  Africa.  It  is  said  time 
and  again  that  the  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  India  are  accen- 
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tuated  by  the  results  of  this  same  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  carefully  reads  American  negro 
journals  that  their  rejoicing  over  the  Japanese  victory  sounded 
a  very  different  note  from  that  of  the  white  American.  It  was 
far  from  being  a  mere  expression  of  sympathy  with  a  people 
fighting  for  national  existence  against  a  power  which  had  made 
itself  odious  to  the  civilized  world  by  its  treatment  of  its  sub- 
jects. It  was,  instead,  a  quite  clear  cry  of  exultation  over  the 
defeat  of  a  white  race  by  a  dark  one.  The  white  man  is  no 
wiser  than  the  ostrich  if  he  refuses  to  see  the  truth  that  in  the 
possibilities  of  race  friction  the  negro's  increasing  consciousness 
of  race  is  to  play  a  part  scarcely  less  important  than  the  white 
man's  racial  antipathies,  prejudices,  or  whatever  we  may  elect  to 
call  them. 

In  its  final  analysis  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  ultimate 
demand  of  those  Americans  of  African  descent  whose  mental 
attainments  and  social  equipment  identify  them  much  more 
closely  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  with  the  negro  masses,  is 
definitely  and  clearly  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dubois: 

There  is  left  the  last  alternative — ^the  raising  of  the  negro  in  America  to 
full  rights  and  citizenship.  And  I  mean  by  this,  no  half-way  measures;  I 
mean  full  and  fair  equality.  That  is,  the  chance  to  obtain  work,  regardless 
of  color,  to  aspire  to  position  and  preferment  on  the  basis  of  desert  alone, 
to  have  the  right  to  use  public  conveniences,  to  enter  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment on  the  same  terms  as  other  people,  and  to  be  received  socially  by  such 
persons  as  might  wish  to  receive  them.  These  are  not  extravagant  demands, 
and  yet  their  granting  means  the  abolition  of  the  color  line.  The  question 
is;  Can  American  negroes  hope  to  attain  to  this  result?* 

With  equal  clearness  and  precision,  and  with  full  compre- 
hension of  its  larger  meaning  and  significance  and  ultimate 
possibilities,  the  American  white  man  answers  the  question  in  the 
language  of  another  eminent  American  sociologist.  Professor 
Edward  A.  Ross,  in  contrasting  the  attitudes  of  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Latins  toward  other  races  on  this  continent : 

The  superiority  of  a  race  cannot  be  preserved  without  pride  of  blood  and 

an  uncompromising  attitude  toward  the  lower  races Whatever  may  be 

thought  of  the  (latter)  policy,  the  net  result  is  that  North  America  from 

*  The  East  and  the  West,  January,  1904,  p.  16. 
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the  Behring  Sea  to  the  Rio  Grande  is  dedicated  to  the  highest  type  of  civi- 
lization; while  for  centuries  the  rest  of  our  hemisphere  will  drag  the  ball 
and  chain  of  hybridism/ 

And  thus  the  issue  is  joined.  And  thus  also  perhaps  we  find 
an  answer  to  our  own  question,  whether  racial  friction  in  this 
country  is  increasing  and  inevitable. 


DISCUSSION 


W.  F.  Wnxcox,  CosNELL  University 

I  am  ready  to  accept  the  definition  of  race  friction  with  which  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  started  and  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  race  friction  lies  in  the  assertion  by  persons  of  one  race  and  the 
denial  by  persons  of  another  race  living  in  the  same  area  that  the  two  races 
are  or  should  be  socially  equal.  I  admit  also  that  slavery  with  all  its  defects 
minimized  race  friction  and  that  since  emancipation  race  friction  has  grown, 
is  still  growing,  and  is  inevitable.  If  we  admit  all  this  it  might  seem  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  debate. 

But  is  there  not  a  further  problem,  implicit  if  not  expressed  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  question,  and  rather  glanced  at  than  grappled  with  by  the  opening 
speaker?  Is  race  friction  between  whites  and  blacks  in  the  United  States 
likely  to  increase  indefinitely  or  is  it  likely  to  reach  (ultimately  and  perhaps 
soon)  a  maximum  after  which  its  growth  will  slacken  or  stop?  It  is  to  this 
phase  of  the  question  that  I  shall  address  myself  this  morning. 

The  dislocation  of  industry,  of  politics,  and  of  life  at  the  South  as  a 
result  of  the  Civil  War,  emancipation,  and  reconstruction  needs  no  emphasis 
before  an  audience  like  this.  But  revolutionary  as  these  changes  were  for 
the  masters,  they  were  far  more  so  for  the  slaves.  Th^  latter  were  thrown 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  a  complex  modem  civilization  for  which  they  had 
no  education,  no  preparation,  no  ingrained  aptitude  and  told  to  "swim  or 
sink."  The  most  valuable  asset  which  they  inherited  from  slavery,  their 
instinctive  personal  loyalty  to  master  and  mistress,  was  of  little  and  decreas- 
ing help  to  them.  What  wonder  if  in  the  years  and  decades  following  such 
a  change  it  seemed  at  times  to  onlookers  from  a  distance  as  if  the  whole 
civilization  of  both  races  might  be  in  danger !  What  wonder  if  at  times  both 
crime  and  vengeance  ran  riot  in  sickening  fashion  and  seemed  to  be  growing 
with  each  passing  year ! 

But  it  may  be  that  these  manifestations  of  race  friction  have  been  largely 
the  result  of  the  radical  readjustment  of  ideas  and  conditions  entailed  by 
emancipation.  It  may  be  that  the  two  races  at  the  South  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  country  are  unconsciously  but  painfully  drifting  toward  a  substitute 

''The  Foundations   of   Sociology    (1905),   p.    379. 
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for  the  slavery  system,  which  differs  from  slavery  in  being  less  frankly  and 
obviously  if  not  less  really  at  war  with  modern  tendencies  and  American 
ideals,  and  yet  which  bids  fair  to  provide  a  more  stable  social  equilibrium  than 
existed  at  the  South  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  considering  the  possible  future  of  relations  between  whites  and  blacks 
in  this  country  and  the  chance  that  the  undesirable  growth  of  race  friction 
since  the  Civil  War  may  be  checked,  some  suggestion  may  be  derived  from 
the  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Admitting  with  the  speaker  that 
for  the  purpose  in  view  races  may  be  classified  roughly  as  white,  yellow,  and 
dark,  let  us  ask  where  in  the  world  the  white  and  the  dark  races  have  been 
in  close  contact  not  for  decades  or  even  centuries  but  probably  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  answer  seems  to  be  in  two  main  regions,  northern  and  north- 
eastern Africa  and  India.  In  both  of  these  areas  the  amount  of  purely  race 
friction  is  perhaps  less  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Our  American  con- 
ditions seem  to  resemble  those  in  India  more  than  those  in  Africa  and  I  have 
found  more  information  about  Indian  conditions.  The  question  I  would  raise 
is  this :  Do  the  relations  between  the  light  and  the  dark  races  in  India  con- 
tain any  suggestion  for  us  regarding  the  probable  or  possible  future  of  similar 
relations  in  the  United  States? 

In  a  discussion  of  "The  Economic  Future  of  the  Neg^ro"  before  the 
American  Economic  Association  two  years  ago  Professor  Farnam  sug- 
gested, although  as  he  said,  "with  great  diffidence,"  that  "we  already  have 
in  the  South  a  caste  system."  My  own  thought  has  led  me  independently 
to  a  similar  idea.  In  the  full  and  able  chapter  on  "Caste,  Tribe  and  Race" 
contributed  by  H.  H.  Risley  then  Census  Commissioner  and  Director  of 
Ethnography  for  India  to  the  General  Report  of  the  Census  of  India,  1901, 
I  find  the  same  notion  expressed  as  follows:  "In  this  literal  or  physio- 
logical sense  caste  is  not  confined  to  India.  It  occurs  in  a  pronounced  form 
in  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Commonwealth"  (p.  555). 

In  that  chapter  I  find  it  laid  down  that  the  "essential  and  most  prominent 
characteristic"  of  caste  is  the  "absolute  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages" 
(p-  496),  and  declared  to  be  the  essential  fact  of  the  caste  system  of  India 
"that  the  regulations  affecting  food  and  drink  are  comparatively  fluid  and 
transitory,  while  those  relating  to  marriage  are  remarkably  stable  and  abso- 
lute" (p.  517).  There  is  an  obvious  agreement  between  these  ideas  and 
those  underlying  what  in  this  country  is  usually  called  "the  color  line." 
Still  further  Mr.  Risley  says,  "The  race  sentiment  ....  supplied  the  motive 
principle  of  caste  ....  and  ....  has  tended  to  preserve  in  comparative 
purity  the  types  which  it  favors"  (p.  489)  ;  and  elsewhere,  "The  principle 
upon  which  the  system  [sc  of  caste]  rests  is  the  sense  of  distinctions  of 
race  indicated  by  difference  of  color"  (p.  556).  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
usual  word  for  caste  in  India  (varfia)  means  originally  and  primarily  color. 
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In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word  caste  we  now  have  a  caste  system  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  likely  that  with  the  passing  years  the  system  will 
grow  more  rigid  and  inflexible.  Undoubtedly  it  contradicts  at  many  essen- 
tial points  the  political  and  moral  ideals  of  the  United  States.  But  so 
long  as  the  caste  system  does  not  menace  the  perpetuity  of  the  country,  the 
contradictions  between  it  and  our  theories  will  probably  be  endured  as  the 
contradictions  between  our  ideals  and  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  would 
probably  have  been  endured  until  now  had  not  the  supporters  of  slavery 
sought  to  break  the  Union  asunder. 

On  the  other  hand  I  see  little  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  caste  ssrstem  will  establish  themselves  as  completely  in  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  northern  states  as  they  already  have  in  those  of  the 
southern  states.  To  be  specific,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  laws  against  the 
intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks,  now  found,  I  believe,  in  the  statute 
books  of  every  southern  state,  will  be  passed  in  the  northern  states.  Nor 
do  I  expect  that  the  objection  to  many  forms  of  social  intercourse  between 
members  of  the  two  races  now  so  emphatic  and. vociferous  in  the  South  will 
extend  to  and  be  shared  equally  by  the  North.  Still  when  one  considers  how 
rapidly  sentiment  upon  these  matters  at  the  North  has  changed  as  indicated 
by  the  illustration  and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Stone  one  can  hardly  feel 
sanguine  on  the  last  point. 

The  question  then  arises.  What  effect  will  the  establishment  of  such  a 
caste  system  have  upon  race  friction?  And  it  takes  two  forms:  first,  if  we 
assume  such  a  system  to  be  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by  both  races  and 
in  all  sections;  secondly,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  bitterly  antagonized  both  by 
the  race  or  caste  discriminated  against  and  also  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  favored  race  or  caste.  In  the  first  case  I  believe  race  friction 
would  no  longer  increase  but  would  decline.  In  the  second  and  in  my  judg- 
ment more  probable  alternative  I  believe  that  race  friction  would  vary  with 
the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  the  antagonism  to  it.  If  the  caste  system 
is  becoming  more  rigid  and  the  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  both  blacks 
and  whites  is  becoming  less  vehement  and  less  widespread,  as  seems  to  me 
probable,  then  we  may  be  approaching  an  equilibrium  after  which  race  fric- 
ton  will  cease  to  increase. 

To  the  argument  thus  far  it  will  be  objected  that  it  is  purely  speculative 
and  that  no  evidence  has  been  offered  in  support  of  the  conclusion.  The 
objection  has  force.  To  blunt  its  edge  I  might  point  to  the  argument  of 
Dr.  DuBois  at  Baltimore  two  years  ago  regarding  the  development  of  a 
group  economy  among  large  groups  of  negroes.  To  this  I  may  add  a  bit 
of  testimony  derived  from  my  own  studies. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  crimes  committed  by  certain  classes  of  negroes 

«in  this  country  are  largely  due  to  and  are  a  rough  index  of  race  friction. 

Several  years  ago  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  rapid  increase  all  over 

the  country  between  1880  and  1890  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  negroes 
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confined  in  prison  for  any  offense.  Since  that  time  the  report  for  1904  has 
been  published  and  reveals  a  more  satisfactory  condition.  Between  1880 
and  1890  the  number  of  negroes  in  prison  in  the  United  States  to  each 
10,000  negroes  increased  about  one-third;  between  1890  and  1904  it  in- 
creased only  about  one-twentieth. 

If  negro  crime  is  one  vent  hole  for  the  heat  developed  by  race  fric- 
tion, and  if,  as  the  figures  suggest,  negro  crime  is  no  longer  increasing 
in  this  country  with  great  rapidity,  we  may  hope  that  race  friction  is  approach- 
ing a  constant  amount.  Whether  a  state  of  equilibrium  purchased  by  uni- 
versal acquiescence  in  a  caste  system  would  be  worth  what  it  would  cost 
is  a  debatable  question  but  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our  present  discussion. 


PsoFEssoH  U.  G.  Weathesly,  University  of  Indiana 

While  agreeing  heartily  with  Mr.  Stone's  contention  that  race  friction 
between  whites  and  blacks  was  not  a  necessary  offspring  of  slavery,  I  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  certain  elements  of  the  problem  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  later  history  of  slavery.  Mr.  Stone  has  done  well  in  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  slavery  established  and  maintained  a  harmonious  work- 
ing relation  between  the  races.  The  negro  himself  was  never  an  active  party 
in  injecting  bitterness  into  the  slavery  controversy,  and  only  in  a  minor 
degree  has  he  been  a  direct  agent  in  race  conflict  since  emancipation.  He 
has  been  rather  the  cause  and  center  of  a  conflict  between  two  opposing 
types  of  sentiment  among  the  whites  of  the  South  and  the  North.  Militant 
abolitionism  in  the  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War,  by  arousing  the  hot 
passions  of  the  southern  whites,  gave  to  the  slavery  controversy  a  bitterness 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  natural  and  very  noticeable 
decay  of  slavery  in  the  border  states  was  undoubtedly  checked  by  a  reaction 
against  this  agitation.  Since  emancipation,  likewise,  the  northern  friends 
of  the  negro  have  probably  injured  his  interests  by  imprudent  agitation  in 
favor  of  his  rights  in  the  southern  states.  The  southerner  believes  that  he 
understands  the  negro  and  that  the  northerner  does  not  He  therefore 
resents  an  interference  which  he  regards  as  both  tmintelligent  and  insulting 
to  himself.  If  certain  naturally  conservative  southern  states  have  in  recent 
years  chosen  radical  anti-negro  leaders,  the  explanation  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  resentment  at  this  outside  interference  rather  than  in  a  real  change 
toward  radicalism.  This  resentment,  be  it  noted,  is  not  directed  against  the 
negro  himself,  but  rather  against  that  idea  of  his  social  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  he  has  acquired  from  sources  outside  the  South.  The  disastrous 
period  of  reconstruction  fell  with  peculiar  force  on  the  negro  because,  in 
giving  him  certain  things  which  then  seemed  of  great  value,  it  deprived  him 
of  that  which  he  needed  most  of  all — ^wise  guidance  and  gradual  initiation 
into  his  new  position.  What  could  have  been  done  for  him  in  1865  can- 
not be  done  for  him  now,  but  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  mistakes  then  made  promises  to  open  the  way  toward  a 
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dimunition  of  animosity  over  the  negro  question.  It  is  significant  that  north- 
em  protest  against  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  in  certain  southern  states 
grows  less  urgent  with  every  3rear. 

On  the  side  of  cultural  and  institutional  development  the  negro's  history 
was  almost  a  blank  until  he  was  brought  to  America  as  a  slave.  Whatever 
achievement  he  has  since  made  has  been  upon  models  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  whites.  His  future  career,  therefore,  will  be  very  little  affected 
by  any  outward  results  acquired  in  Africa.  This  fact  is  bound  to  be 
immensely  significant  for  the  social  development  of  the  race  in  America. 
Granting  that  the  negro  is  acquiring  a  distinct  race  consciousness,  that 
consciousness  is  nevertheless  molded  and  held  in  check  by  his  political 
identification  with  this  country  and  with  the  white  man's  institutions.  We 
are  not,  I  believe,  to  see  in  America  that  form  of  race  friction  which  is 
found  among  certain  factions  of  the  population  of  Austria-Hungary,  where 
there  exist  not  only  cultural  differences  between  the  races  but  in  addition  a 
sense  of  separate  nationality  based  on  divergent  past  histories. 

In  attempting  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  trend  of  race  friction 
it  will  not  answer  to  confine  our  attention  wholly  to  the  southern  states. 
We  are  beginning  to  become  conscious  that  there  is  also  a  negro  problem 
in  the  North  as  well.  It  is  essentially  the  same  problem  that  confronts  the 
South,  but  it  has  points  of  variation.  The  southern  negro  is  as  yet  largely 
agricultural,  or  in  any  case  he  lives  chiefly  in  communities  with  which  he 
has  long  been  familiar  and  which  have  been  familiar  with  him.  In  the 
North  he  is  mainly  a  recent  inunigrant,  and  he  lives  almost  wholly  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  In  certain  of  our  middle  western  cities  the  negro  popula- 
tion is  becoming  a  notable  element.  This  population  has  no  vital  contact 
with  the  soil  on  which  it  dweUs  or  with  the  neighbors  among  whom  it 
lives.  Whatever  their  sympathy  for  the  negro  in  the  abstract,  the  people  of 
an  average  northern  community  have  little  practical  understanding  of  his 
ways,  and  little  capacity  for  successfully  dealing  with  him.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that,  living  thus  socially  detached,  the  general  social  value 
of  the  negro  is  at  a  minimum.  Patience  and  toleration  toward  him  are 
diffictdt  when  the  facts  that  come  most  to  the  attention  of  the  average  white 
are  those  of  crime,  unthrift,  and  political  corruption. 

This  migration  to  northern  cities  is  destined  to  have  two  important 
consequences.  It  will  augment  the  southern  negro's  unrest  under  the  social 
restraints  that  are  now  imposed  upon  him,  and  will,  by  opening  an  easy 
road  of  escape,  render  him  less  willing  to  submit  to  such  restraints.  It 
will  also,  in  certain  sections  of  the  North  where  negroes  congregate  in  num- 
bers, lead  to  a  dislike  for  the  race  that  is  likely  to  result,  as  it  already  has 
resulted  in  some  cases,  in  outbreaks  of  positive  hostility.  For  nearly  every- 
body who  is  familiar  with  both  sections  will  admit  that  there  is  in  the  North 
less  personal  liking  for  and  patience  with  the  negro  than  in  the  South.    If 
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this  tendency  becomes  sufficiently  widespread  it  is  likely  to  result  in  a  gen- 
eral recognition  in  the  North  of  the  essential  justice  of  the  South's  attitude 
on  the  negro  problem,  and  this  of  itself  will  go  far  toward  lessening  the 
friction  between  the  races.  For,  as  already  indicated,  I  believe  that  at 
bottom  most  of  the  real  animosity  connected  with  the  contact  of  whites  and 
blacks  in  this  country  has  been  due  to  the  philanthropic  but  unintelligent 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  negro  by  his  friends  in  the  northern  states. 
When  the  whites  of  both  sections  definitely  agree  on  a  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  neg^o,  that  policy  is  likely  to  prevail  and  to  be  accepted  by  the 
negro. 


Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Smith  College 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  southern  race  antipathy  rests  to  a  certaini 
extent  upon  natural  race  differences;  but  to  a  larger  extent  it  depends  upon 
the  progress  of  a  series  of  social  relations,  many  of  which  were  in  their 
inception  unnecessary  and  for  that  reason  artificial.  Seventy-five  years-  of 
intense  strife  have  brought  the  South  to  a  position  which  did  not  occur  to 
the  men  of  1800.  I  desire  to  state  briefly  the  attitude  of  those  men,  to  indi- 
cate the  processes  of  change,  and  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
situation  to  a  more  natural  basis. 

Before  1850  the  South  considered  the  negro  an  inferior  who  might 
possibly  achieve  civilization.  It  willingly  saw  him  make  the  attempt  and  gave 
sympathetic  attention  to  evidences  of  his  success.  It  did  not  think  that  this 
involved  the  mingling  of  a  lower  with  a  higher  civilization.  Its  attitude  was 
but  an  outcome  of  a  feeling  of  sincere  esteem  for  unfortunate  people  who 
struggled  against  great  obstacles. 

Evidences  of  this  feeling  are  numerous.  In  1791  Jefferson  appointed 
to  office  a  negro  of  promising  mathematical  ability  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  he  wanted  to  encourage  the  negro's  efforts.^  In  1829,  at  the  public 
reception  in  the  White  House  on  the  day  of  Jackson's  inauguration,  negroes 
were  present,  and  the  only  southern  protest  I  have  found  was  in  a  letter 
from  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  the  nuUifier,  who  wrote: 

After  the  ceremony  [of  inaugurati-'^  '^  the  old  chief  retired  to  the  Palace 
where  we  had  a  regular  Saturnalia.  I^d  mob  broke  in,  in  thousands — spirits 
black,  yellow,  and  gray,  poured  in  in  one  uninterrupted  stream  of  mud  and 
filth;  among  the  throng  many  subjects  for  the  penitentiary  and  not  the  fewest 
among  them  were  Mr.  Mercer's  tyros  for  Liberia.  It  would  have  done  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  heart  good  to  have  seen  a  stout  black  wench  eating  in  this  free 
country  a  jelly  with  a  gold  spoon  at  the  President's  House.' 

^Writings  (Ford  ed.),  Vol.  V,  p.  379.  Jefferson  says  of  this  man,  "He  is 
a  very  worthy  and  respectable  member  of  society." 

'Hamilton  to  M.  Van  Buren,  March  5,  1829,  Van  Buren  MSS,  Library  of 
Congress. 
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North  Carolina  affords  some  good  illustrationi  of  the  same  kind.  About 
iSso  John  Chavis,  a  full-blooded  negro,  taught  a  preparatory  school  in  that 
slate  and  had  for  his  pupils  the  sons  of  leading  families.  He  prepared  for 
the  university  Willie  P.  Mangum,  and  bis  brother  Priestly,  and  the  two  sons 
of  Chief  Justice  Hendersoa  The  grandfather  of  a  brilliant  living  Episcopal 
bishop  not  only  went  to  school  to  this  negro  teacher  but  boarded  in  his 
family.  John  Chavis  was  also  a  preacher.  He  served  by  invitation  the 
churches  of  the  whites,  was  entertained  in  their  homes  while  on  ministerial 
journeys,  and  sat  at  table  with  them.*  Ralph  Lane,  a  Baptist,  and  Henry 
Evans,  a  Methodist,  both  negro  preachers,  had  at  the  same  period  practi- 
cally similar  experiences  in  the  same  state.* 

This  older  southern  attitude  toward  the  negro  is  essentially  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  recognized  his  present  inferiority,  but  welcomed  his  elevation;  and  that 
is  the  English  attitude  today.  Tommy  Atkins,  it  is  true,  resents  equality 
with  the  mass  of  Hindoos,  but  he  does  not  mutiny  when  his  white  ofScers 
dine  with  a  cultivated  Indian  gentleman.  In  Jamaica  a  negro  policeman 
causes  no  excitement  and  society  a  not  scandalized  because  negro  officials 
attend  the  governor's  reception. 

How  far  does  the  present  southern  feeling  differ  from  that  of  1800? 
One  may  see  by  considering  what  would  happen  if  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  North  Carolina,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  should 
send  his  sons  to  a  school  taught  by  a  negro.  The  difference  between  the  two 
positions  is  that  which  exists  between  judgment  mingled  with  benignity  and 
popular  hysteria  mingled  with  political  desiga  It  was  about  1830  when 
passion  began  to  triumph  over  judgment.  At  that  time  the  leaders  of  1800 
were  disappearing :  young  men  were  taking  their  places.  The  Democratic 
party  in  the  South  under  the  guidance  of  the  disappointed  Calhoun  was 
beginning  to  assume  its  sensitively  pro-southern  character.  The  fiery  young 
leaders,  like  the  men  who  have  led  the  South  since  1890,  found  that  it  was 
easy  to  fire  the  southern  heart,  and  they  made  it  glow.  The  Whigs,  naturally 
more  conservative,  did  not  dare  to  dispute  the  popular  appeals :  they  merely 
sought  to  temper  them.  In  186a  far  the  majority  of  the  voters  did  not 
remember  the  old  days  of  judgment  and  benignity.  To  the  passions  of  agi- 
tation succeeded  those  of  war  and  reconstruction.  The  negro  received  the 
suffrage  which  he  knew  not  how  to  use  wisely,  although  only  time  will 
enable  us  to  pass  definitely  on  the  wisdom  of  the  givers.  In  forcing  negro 
suffrage  on  the  South  and  on  the  nation  the  radicals  of  the  North  so  dis- 
torted the  formerly  accepted  views  and  interpretation  of  the  Coiutitution  that 
the  southern  people  felt  they  would  be  justified  in  overthrowing  it  by  any 
means  possible.    Reconstrucion  was,  in  a  seme,  a  continuation  of  the  war, 

'  Bassett,   Stavrry   in   tke   Stale  of  North   CaroltHa    ("Johni   Hopkini   Uni* 
versity  Studies,"  1899),  73—76. 
'Ibid.,  57-59,  64. 
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a  period  of  political  contention  in  which  the  North  seemed  for  a  time  to  win 
by  its  superior  number  of  ballots  supported  by  bayonets;  but  in  which  the 
South  by  skilfully  utilizing  the  weakness  of  the  negro  and  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  state  in  the  American  Union  was  able  to  outmanoeuvre  its 
antagonist  and  for  a  time  to  make  reconstruction  inoperative. 

To  secure  this  result  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  southern  whites 
that  negro  suffrage  was  a  serious  evil.  The  arguments  employed  were  not 
calm  or  intellectual;  and  they  fell  on  black  as  well  as  on  white,  ears.  They 
have  left  the  whites  more  suspicious  than  ever  of  the  negi*o*s  exercise  ot 
equal  privileges  and  the  negroes  more  than  ever  conscious  of  their  denial. 
The  gradual  elevation  of  the  negro  makes  his  pretensions  to  an  equal  social 
status — ^which  does  not  mean  social  intermingling — ^more  evident  to  the 
whites  and  more  necessary  to  himself.  It  seems  to  be  a  growing  source  of 
irritation. 

The  southern  politicians  are  not  worse  than  others,  but  they  are  as  bad. 
They  will  fight  their  battles  by  the  usual  methods  of  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance. Although  many  of  them  do  not  approve  of  making  the  negro  question 
a  chief  political  issue,  there  will  probably  always  be  ambitious  men  who  by 
championing  it  make  themselves  influential.  They  well  know  that  it  is  sure 
to  draw  votes  if  once  it  can  be  got  before  the  people.  When  the  railroad 
rates  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  when  the 
trusts  shall  have  been  "busted"  till  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  opera- 
tion, and  when  prohibition  shall  have  accomplished  its  utmost,  there  will 
still  remain  in  the  South  the  possibility  that  politicians  will  again  stir  the  fires 
of  race  antipathy.  If  the  conservative  elements  of  society  will  attack  and 
break  down  this  popular  hysteria  the  activity  of  the  politician  will  be  checked. 
If  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  politicians  run  ahead  of  the  conservative 
forces  the  conflict  will  continue  and  deepen.  And  always  there  is  before  us 
the  question:  What  will  happen  when  the  disfranchised  negroes,  having 
become  rich  and  intelligent,  shall  try  to  reconcile  the  state  suffrage  restric- 
tions with  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution? 

Probably  the  most  promising  conservative  force  in  the  South  is  religion. 
Before  the  war  the  influential  church  was  the  Episcopal,  which  in  the  South 
has  rarely  been  a  reforming  church.  Today  it  has  yielded  its  place  to  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches,  which  have  ever  had  plenty  of  reforming 
impulse,  but  from  being  in  their  evangelizing  stages  of  development  they 
have  stressed  personal  experience  more  than  social  good.  Today  they  con- 
trol most  of  the  wealth  of  the  South,  they  are  passing  out  of  the  evange- 
lizing stage,  they  have  begun  to  feel  confidence  in  their  social  power,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  they  do  not  come  to  feel  social  responsibility  as  well. 
Indeed,  in  the  present  prohibition  movement,  of  which  they  are  the  chief 
support,  they  are  conducting  their  first  contest  for  a  definite  policy  of  social 
betterment.    If  these  two  churches,  supported  as  they  would  be  by  others  of 
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smaller  size,  should  ever  co-operate  to  suppress  the  political  agitation  of  the 
negro  question,  race  antipathy  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  there  is  much 
hope  that  it  would  be  restored  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  basis  of  1800. 

In  that  case  we  should  have  two  great  groups  living  side  by  side,  dis- 
tinct in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  yet  each  enjoying  the  common  privi- 
leges of  the  community,  each  tolerant  of  the  other,  each  producing  and 
trusting  its  own  leaders,  and  each  willing  to  treat  individual  wrongs  as 
crimes  and  not  as  "race  outrages"  to  be  wiped  out  by  "race  outrages"  from 
the  other  party  to  the  general  struggle. 


Professor  J.  W.  Garner,  University  of  Illinois 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  relations  between  the  white 
and  black  races  of  the  South  are  not  as  harmonious  now  as  they  have  been 
formerly.  I  agree  with  him  also,  that  friction  and  at  times  open  conflict  are 
inevitable.  I  take  it  that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences, physical,  mental,  and  social,  between  the  white  and  black  races  will 
for  a  moment  dispute  this  proposition.  It  is  too  obvious  to  require  argu- 
ment for  its  support. 

Mr.  Stone  has  well  described  the  natural  antipathy  which  is  inherent  in 
the  relations  between  superior  and  inferior  races,  especially  when  one  is 
Teuton  and  the  other  is  African.  I  think,  however,  that  he  has  overempha- 
sized the  simple  element  of  race  prejudice  and  neglected  other  causes  both 
natural  and  artificial  which  are  contributing  materially  to  the  perpetuation 
and  accentuation  of  race  antagonism  and  which  have  little  or  no  relation  to 
race  prejudice.  The  old-time  natural  incompatibility  which  has  existed 
between  the  races  ever  since  they  came  in  contact  and  which  will  always 
exist  does  not  explain  the  recent  recrudescence  of  the  race  question  in  several 
states  of  the  South,  and  the  present  irritation,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
reached  a  degree  of  acuteness  unprecedented  since  the  close  of  reconstruction. 

Those  causes,  in  my  opinion,  are  partly  economic  and  partly  political 
and  not  altogether  social  as  Mr.  Stone's  discussion  seems  to  imply.  In  the 
first  place,  changed  economic  conditions  in  the  South  have  tended  to  impair 
good  relations  between  the  races  and  to  accentuate  race  antagonism:  (i) 
through  increasing  competition  between  whites  and  blacks  in  economic  mat- 
ters, and  (2)  through  the  movement  of  the  negroes  to  the  towns  and  their 
subjection  to  an  environment  which  is  making  them  less  docile  and  tractable 
and  more  vicious  and  criminal.  According  to  the  last  census  (Bulletin  8, 
p.  81)  the  number  of  negro  land-owners  in  the  United  States  increased  dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1890-1900  over  57  per  cent,  so  that  in  the  latter  year 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  operated  by  negroes 
were  owned  by  them  and  at  present  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proportion 
is  much  larger.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  negro  is  showing 
less  and  less  disposition  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  South  as  a  wage  hand  or 
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even  as  a  tenant.  He  insists  on  being  an  owner,  and  that  he  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  this  direction  the  census  returns  leave  no  doubt  The  white  men  of 
substance,  the  well-to-do  upper  classes  in  the  South,  are  not  only  glad  to  see 
the  negro  become  a  land-owner,  but  they  encourage  him  in  every  way  to  adopt 
habits  of  thrift  and  economy  and  become  a  more  efficient  factor  in  the  economy 
of  the  South.  But  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  poorer  whites,  particularly 
the  tenant  class,  who  find  themselves  placed  in  a  position  of  economic  com- 
petition with  the  negro.  In  many  communities  in  the  South,  the  poorer 
whites  have  organized  to  prevent  the  sale  or  lease  of  lands  to  negroes,  and 
failing  in  this,  they  have  in  some  cases  systematically  boycotted  the  mer- 
chant of  whom  the  lands  were  obtained,  or  burned  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  negro  purchaser  or  renter.  In  some  communities  of  the  South,  this 
organized  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  sale  or  lease  of  lands  to  the 
negroes  has  created  a  really  serious  situation  and  threatened  to  subvert  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  element  in 
the  problem  of  race  relations  and  is  a  result,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  changed 
economic  conditions  in  the  South  rather  than  of  inherent  race  antipathy  or 
the  outgrowth  of  any  demand  for  social  equality.  The  poor  whites  of  the 
South  will  always  be  opposed  to  the  negro  for  the  same  reason  that  the  same 
class  of  whites  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  opposed  to  the  Chinese  coolie  or  the 
Hindu  laborer;  and  as  the  economic  rivalry  between  them  grows  more  fierce, 
the  whole  problem  of  race  relations  will  become  more  acute  and  serious. 

Furthermore,  the  rise  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  South  and  the 
resulting  opportunities  which  are  being  held  out  to  negro  artisans  is  rapidly 
drawing  the  non-land-owning  class  of  negroes  away  from  the  farms  to  the 
towns  and  cities — a  circumstance  which  has,  as  I  have  indicated,  substan- 
tially altered  the  character  of  the  negro  and  added  to  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining harmonious  relations  between  the  races. 

The  twelfth  census  shows  that  during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  the 
number  of  negro  engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive)  increased  61.6 
per  cent ;  iron  and  steel  workers,  874  per  cent ;  masons,  47  per  cent. ;  porters 
and  helpers  in  stores,  147.8  per  cent;  saw  and  planing  mill  employees,  92.6 
per  cent.;  janitors  and  sextons,  94  per  cent.;  while  the  number  of  farm 
laborers  for  wages  increased  only  21.5  per  cent.  (Census  Bulletin  No.  12, 
p.  58).  In  the  year*  1900,  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  negroes  in  the 
country  were  then  living  in  cities  of  over  8,000  population  and  in  seventy- 
two  cities  they  constituted  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  (ibid,,  p.  26). 
If  we  include  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  we  are  probably  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  negro  population  is  now  living 
under  urban  conditions.  Segregated  in  particular  quarters  and  subject  to  an 
environment  which  breeds  and  increases  criminality,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  offenses  of  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  petty  gambling,  sexual  immorality, 
larceny,  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  riots,  and  brawls  have  become  well- 
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nigh  universal  among  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  have  created  a  situation 
with  which  the  police  machinery  of  few  southern  communities  is  adequate 

Another  circumstance  which  is  doing  much  to  foster  and  accentuate  the 
spirit  of  race  conflict  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  rise  of  a  new  school  of 
politidans  in  the  South  who  have  discovered  in  the  agitation  of  the  negro 
question  an  open  door  to  political  success  and  whose  chief  stOH:lc  in  trade  is 
the  race  issue.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  elections  in  several  south- 
ern commonwealths  fought  out  on  some  phase  of  the  race  question  which 
was  especially  devised  and  injected  into  the  campaign  for  political  capital, 
while  real  issues  of  living  importance  were  pushed  into  the  backgrotud  or 
ignored  altogether,  A  notable  example  was  the  recent  contest  for  the  United 
States  senatorship  in  Mississippi,  a  contest  in  which  the  principal  issue  was 
the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  made  so  not  by  the  tiatural  course 
of  political  conditions  in  the  state,  but  through  the  action  of  one  of  the 
candidates  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  political  capital  out  of  it.  This 
candidate  declared  that  "all  other  questions  paled  into  insignificance  as  com- 
pared with  it,  so  far  as  the  South  was  concerned,"  yet  he  admitted  that  the 
amendment  was  a  dead  letter  in  Mississippi  and  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  traveled  up  and  down  the  state  declaring  that  repeal  was  "abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  South,  for  the  harmoi^ 
of  the  two  races,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
possibilities  of  the  South,"  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  convince  his 
bearers  that  every  vote  against  him  was  a  vote  for  negro  equality,  and  that 
his  defeat  would  create  a  demand  among  the  negroes  for  social  equality 
which  would  plunge  the  state  into  bloodshed.  The  incapacity  of  the  negro 
for  mental  improvement,  the  necessity  for  keeping  him  in  ignorance,  his 
native  brutality,  his  lack  of  any  political  or  social  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect  were  all  dwelt  upon,  and,  of  course,  e:caggerated. 
Everywhere  he  preached  the  gospel  of  hate,  animosity,  and  despair,  instead 
of  good-will,  forbearance,   and  mutual  helpfulness. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  United 
States  senator,  a  man  of  influence  and  distinction  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
traveling  about  the  North  in  the  pay  of  a  lecture  bureau,  indulging  in  vio- 
lent and  coarse  abuse  of  the  negro  race  as  a  whole,  boasting  of  his  own  part 
in  the  fraudulent  methods  through  which  the  negroes  were  driven  from 
political  power  in  his  state,  and  openly  advocating  lynch  law  for  negro 
criminals.  I  submit  that  ill-timed  and  intemperate  agitation  of  the  race 
question  by  political  demagogues,  whether  of  the  South  or  of  the  North, 
together  with  the  growing  practice  of  a  certain  class  of  small  politicians,  of 
exploiting  the  race  question  for  political  purposes  when  in  reality  it  is  not  an 
issue  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
harmonious  relations  between  the  races.    Indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  negro 
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race  in  general  without  distinction  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy  indi- 
viduals of  the  race,  violent  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  lower  classes 
of  whites,  constant  dwelling  upon  the  savagery  and  brutality  of  the  negro, 
by  men  to  whom  the  masses  look  for  advice  and  guidance,  the  conjuring  up 
for  political  purposes  of  impossible  visions  of  negro  domination  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  public  mind,  arouse  the  pas- 
sions of  the  worst  members  of  both  races,  and  array  each  against  the  other, 
excite  and  perpetuate  race  animosity,  create  misunderstanding,  destroy  con- 
fidence, keep  desirable  immigration  and  capital  out  of  the  southern  states, 
and  by  solidifying  the  South  politically,  prevent  independent  and  wholesome 
consideration  of  real  issues  of  living  importance  to  the  South  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  how  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  inopera- 
tive in  practice,  can  improve  or  alter  in  any  essential  manner  existing  rela- 
tions between  the  white  and  black  races;  so  why  agitate  it  and  make  it  a 
political  issue  in  local  elections  when,  in  fact,  it  is  not?  It  is  difficult  also 
to  understand  how  violent  and  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  the  negro  race 
for  its  shortcomings  will  diminish  criminality  or  encourage  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry  among  the  race.  I  agree  with  much  of  what  Governor  Varda- 
man  says  in  regard  to  the  appalling  increase  of  crime  among  the  negroes; 
indeed  I  doubt  if  he  has  overstated  the  real  condition  in  this  respect;  but 
the  negro  cannot  be  made  a  law-abiding  citizen  by  the  repeal  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  nor  by  withholding  from  him  the  advantages  of  elementary 
education  nor  by  denying  him  the  meager  political  rights  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  state  constitutions.  The  way  to  check  the  increasing 
criminality  of  the  negro,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  by  a  denial  of  these  few 
rights,  but  by  subjecting  him  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 
Above  all,  the  statutes  against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  against  gamb- 
ling, and  against  vagrancy  should,  if  necessary,  be  increased  in  severity  and 
enforced  with  a  vigilance  and  swiftness  which  will  root  out  gambling,  force 
the  idle  negro  to  work,  and  send  the  pistol-carrier  to  prison.  No  consider- 
ations of  mere  sentimentalism  nor  of  abstract  justice  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  legislation  and  its  rigid  enforcement,  for  the 
situation  in  many  southern  communities  calls  for  heroic  treatment.  The 
abolition  of  the  saloon,  the  ''blind  tiger,"  and  the  cocaine  dive  would  go  far 
toward  removing  the  most  potent  causes  of  negro  criminality.  Everywhere 
in  the  South  there  is  need  for  more  adequate  local  police,  particularly  in  the 
towns  and  cities  where  the  negroes  are  congregating  in  such  large  numbers. 
Finally,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to 
check  the  movement  of  the  negroes  to  the  cities  and  keep  them  subject  to 
rural  environment  where,  as  Booker  Washington  has  observed,  their  ideal 
conditions  are  best  attained. 
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PsoFEssos  Edwin  S.  Todd,  Miami  University 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  today  concerning  the  race  problem  in  the 
South.  I  have  been  much  interested  since  I  live  in  that  part  of  the  Miami 
Valley  which  has  been  conspicuously  before  the  country  during  the  past  few 
years  on  account  of  its  race  riots.  In  making  a  study  of  race  conditions  in 
the  Miami  Valley,  I  find  an  interesting  problem  which  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  sociologists  here.  It  is  this :  Is  it  possible  that,  if  there  should  be 
no  immigration  from  the  southern  into  the  northern  states,  the  race  prob- 
lem in  the  north  would  soon  settle  itself  through  the  influence  of  the  forces 
of  natural  selection?  The  records  for  births  and  deaths  in  the  Miami, 
although  they  contain  errors,  furnish  a  rough  index  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. These  records  show  that  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the 
birth  rate  for  the  negroes  has  been  very  little  greater  than  the  death  rate,  if 
it  has  been  as  great.  For  this  reason  I  infer  that  the  race,  in  the  Miami 
Valley  at  least,  grows  by  immigration  and  not  by  natural  increase.  In  the 
time  allotted  me,  I  can  state  only  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts  that  have 
presented  themselves  to  my  attention.  One  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing cleavage  among  the  negroes  themselves.  In  such  cities  as  Dayton  and 
Springfield,  for  instance,  there  is  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  negroes  of 
middle  age  and  the  new  comers  from  the  South.  The  new  comers  are  looked 
upon  as  interlopers  of  a  distinctly  lower  class.  It  is  true  also  that  the  older 
negroes  have  the  respect  of  the  white  citizens  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
later  immigrants. 

Undoubtedly  race  prejudice  is  growing.  We  of  the  North  are  too  fond 
of  thinking  that  race  prejudice  exists  only  in  the  South;  yet  is  it  not  true 
that  the  North  professes  to  be  interested  in  the  negro  as  a  race  but  does  not 
want  to  have  ansrthing  to  do  with  him  as  an  individual,  while  the  South 
does  not  like  the  negro  as  a  race  but  does  like  him  as  an  individual?  In 
comparing  the  aftermath  of  the  riots  in  Springfield  and  Atlanta,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  more  was  done  by  southern  men  for  the  safety  of  individual 
negroes  than  was  done  by  any  white  man  in  Springfield  for  any  individual 
negro. 

In  portions  of  the  Miami  Valley  the  situation  is  becoming  very  acute. 
This  race  antipathy  has  appeared  in  politics.  Undoubtedly  a  great  mistake 
was  made  in  giving  the  ballot  to  the  negro  at  the  time  it  was  given.  In 
Ohio,  for  twenty  years,  the  politicians  have  coddled  the  negro,  until  he  has 
developed  a  political  consciousness.  He  now  wants  office,  and  while  he  may 
be  nominated  for  office,  he  never  gets  an  important  one.  This 
coddling,  I  maintain,  has  brought  about  one  of  the  phases  of  the  race 
problem  today. 

This  growing  race  prejudice  may  be  noticed  particularly  in  the  industrial 
world.    It  is  especially  strong  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  valley. 
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Professor  John  J.  Halsey,  Lake  Forest  University 
As  a  southern  man  bom  into  the  days  of  slavery,  yet  for  many  years 
resident  in  the  North,  I  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  the  others  who  have 
spoken  this  morning.  I  have  been  impressed  with  what  Professor  Weatherly 
said,  and  with  the  fact  that  we  have  at  last  "arrived."  This  problem  is  now 
being  discussed  scientifically  and  dispassionately,  and  it  is  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  note  this. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  spoke  as  the  representative  of  a  region 
that  touches  both  North  and  South.  Now  I  live  on  the  "North  shore"  along 
Lake  Michigan,  in  one  of  a  dozen  suburbs  which  are  supposed  to  be  "pure 
white;"  and  yet  the  negro  problem  has  come  to  us  with  a  negro  invasion 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  I  discover  that  we  also  have  a  negro  problem. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  continued  statement  in  the  public 
press  that  the  people  of  a  gilt-edged  town  west  of  Chicago  are  trying  to 
drive  out  the  negroes  because  they  are  seeking  to  become  attached  to  the  soil 
as  permanent  renters  and  even  as  owners.  I  speak  of  this  because  it  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  negro  invasion  of  the  North.  He  is  pouring  into  the 
northern  states,  and  where  there  is  an  appreciable  negro  infusion,  we  have  a 
negro  problem  just  as  truly  in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  I  am  glad  to  find 
the  thought  accentuated  that  it  is  not  merely  a  southern  problem.  One  of 
our  graduates,  who  is  now  editor  of  the  principal  Republican  paper  in 
Arkansas,  said  to  me:  "I  see  the  problem  from  more  points  of  view  now 
than  when  I  was  in  the  North  and  theorized  about  it."  And  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  northern  men  must  realize — ^the  difficulty  of  seeing  all  sides 
of  the  problem. 

Professor  Edwin  L.  Earp,  Syracuse  University 

I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Maryland,  one  of  the  border  states,  and  I 
have  given  some  attention  to  two  phases  of  the  question  which  have  been 
brought  out  in  part  here  this  morning.  One  is  negro  crime  with  reference 
to  the  classes  represented  by  the  criminals — ^the  question  whether  criminality 
did  not  grow  up  during  the  period  when  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the 
negro  to  work  because  of  the  industrial  depression  in  the  South  following 
the  war,  and  because  of  the  meager  educational  opportunities  that  were 
offered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  indicate  that  few  of  the  crimi- 
nals have  been  educated  negroes. 

The  second  point  is  with  regard  to  race  consciousness,  and  the  problem 
whether  race  respect  is  not  ^developing  among  the  blacks.  When  I  was  a  boy 
living  where  there  was  a  large  percentage  of  negroes  it  was  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  the  negroes  that  they  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  and  paid 
anything  to  become  white  if  some  means  could  be  discovered  to  accomplish 
this.  That  is  not  true  now,  however,  of  the  negroes  living  today  in  the  same 
locality.  Many  of  them  have  developed  a  race  consciousness  and  a  respect 
for  themselves  as  negroes  as  the  result  of  their  better  education. 
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Professor  W.  £.  Bubgrasot  DuBois,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

[Dr.  DuBois  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  and  sent  the  following 
paper;  but  it  did  not  reach  Madison  in  time  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  deroted 
to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Stone's  paper.  It  is,  however,  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Stone,  and  because  Dr.  DuBois  presents  the  views  of  a  distinguished  Negro 
educator,  inserted  at  this  place.] 

I  think  we  may  all  of  us  agree  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Stone's  very  careful 
presentation  of  the  real  significance  of  racial  distinctions  today,  and  also  his 
explanation  of  the  differing  attitude  of  white  men  toward  Negroes  North  and 
South  and  the  role  of  slavery  in  making  race  contact  practicable.  There 
remain,  then,  three  pressing  questions:  First,  Is  the  old  status  of  acknowl- 
edged superiority  and  inferiority  between  the  white  and  black  races  in 
America  longer  possible?  Secondly,  Are  the  race  differences  in  thb  case 
irreconcilable?    And  thirdly,  Is  racial  separation  practicable? 

Taking  up  the  first  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  the 
old  status  of  acknowledged  superiority  and  inferiority  between  white  and 
black  races,  it  is  certain  that  physical  slavery  was  a  failure,  not  because  it 
mistook  altogether  the  relative  endowment  of  most  of  the  men  who  were 
enslavers  and  most  of  those  who  were  the  enslaved,  but  because  it  denied 
growth  or  exception  on  the  part  of  the  enslaved  and  kept  up  that  denial  by 
physical  force. 

Emancipation  was  simply  the  abolition  of  the  grosser  forms  of  that 
physical  force.  The  Negro  freedman,  just  as  the  freedman  of  Rome  or 
Germany,  stepped  out  of  a  world  of  physical  restraint  into  a  spiritual  world. 
In  this  thought-world  there  is  still  slavery  of  ideas  and  customs;  and  given 
men  as  they  are,  this  is  probably  fortunate.  Yet  we  all  hope  for  gradual 
emancipation  in  thought  and  custom,  and  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  for  a 
people  of  today,  who  expect  to  keep  up  with  modem  civilization,  to  base 
their  hope  of  peace  and  prosperity  on  the  ignorance  of  their  fellows  or  the 
lack  of  aspiration  among  working-men— on  the  survival  of  such  virtues  for 
instance  as  we  expect  and  cultivate  in  dogs  but  not  in  men.  Moreover,  even 
if  a  people  like  those  in  the  South  do  hope  that  the  Negro  is  not  going  to 
aspire  and  not  going  to  demand  equal  rights  and  fair  treatment,  then  they 
are  bound  to  disappointment.  There  is  today  in  the  South  growing  protest 
from  the  mass  of  negroes,  protest  to  which  whites  are  yielding  today  and 
must  yield.  These  matters  are  not  yet,  to  be  sure,  the  greater  matters  of 
voting  and  freedom  of  travel,  but  they  are  the  more  pressing  matters  of 
wages  and  personal  treatment,  of  housing  and  property-holding.  Protest  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  leaders,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  North;  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  mulattoes.  Daily  and  yearly  it  is  growing.  And  it  is  that  growing 
which  makes  the  Negro  problem  today;  without  it  there  would  be  no  race 
problem. 

Mr.  Stone  refers  to  the  meetings  in  Boston,  the  Nell  meeting  and  the  last 
Protest,  and  notes  their  similarity.     He  might,  however,  have  noted  very 
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distinct  differences.  The  Nell  meeting  represented  four  million  people,  over 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  physically  owned  by  the  whites,  and  the  rest  of 
whom  were  largely  ignorant  and  without  property;  while  the  meeting  this 
year  represented  ten  millions  of  people  whose  property  runs  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  most  of  whom  can  read  and  write  and  some  of  whom  are 
well  educated  (indeed,  the  leader  in  the  last  meeting  was  a  magna  cum  laude 
bachelor  of  Harvard,  and  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa).  In  the  Nell  meet- 
ing the  leading  moving  force  was  after  all  the  white  friends  of  the  Negro; 
in  this  meeting  the  Negro  was  leading  himself  and  the  whites  assisted.  The 
attitude  of  men  toward  Nell  was  that  of  tolerant  contempt  or  amusement  or 
irritation;  the  attitude  toward  his  descendants  is  that  of  consternation  and 
perplexity  and  more  or  less  veiled  dislike.  Such  a  change  in  fifty  years  is 
not  only  significant  It  is  tremendous,  and  only  those  unacquainted  with  the 
deeds  of  time  can  discount  it. 

Have  we  then  today  the  old  case  of  the  irresistible  force  and  the  immov- 
able body?  If  we  assume  the  white  South  as  planted  immovably  on  the 
proposition  that  most  human  beings  are  to  be  kept  in  absolute  and  unchange- 
able serfdom  and  inferiority  to  the  Teutonic  world;  and  if  we  assume  that 
not  only  the  Negroes  of  America  but  those  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies — 
not  only  Negroes,  but  Indians,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  not  to  mention 
the  Mediterranean  lands^-are  determined  to  contest  this  absurd  stand  to  the 
death,  then  the  world  has  got  some  brisk  days  ahead,  and  race  friction  will 
inevitably  grow  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  the  world  over.  But  if, 
as  seems  more  reasonable,  we  have  in  the  South  the  beginning  of  a  set  of 
honest  reasonable  people,  beset  with  hard  social  questions,  but  determined  to 
think  them  through  with  reason  and  not  with  rope,  and  if  we  have  a  set  of 
aspiring  and  rising  serfs  determined  to  be  free,  but  willing  to  be  patient,  then 
race  friction  need  not  grow  and  meantime  the  nation  can  calmly  scrutinize 
and  answer  the  second  of  our  queries : 

How  great  is  this  incompatibility  and  repugnancy  of  qualities  between 
white  and  black  Americans?  And  here  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  field  of 
science  rather  than  opinion.  As  I  have  often  said  before,  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  disgrace  to  American  science  that  with  the  tremendous  opportunity 
that  it  has  had  before  it  for  the  study  of  race  differences  and  race  develop- 
ment, race  intermingling  and  contact  among  the  most  diverse  of  human  kinds 
right  here  at  its  doors,  almost  nothing  has  been  done. 

When  we  at  Atlanta  University  say  that  we  are  the  only  institution  in  the 
United  States  that  is  making  any  serious  study  of  the  race  problems  in  the 
United  States,  we  make  no  great  boast  because  it  is  not  that  we  are  doing 
so  much,  but  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  doing  nothing,  and  that  we 
can  get  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  very  little  encouragement,  co-operation, 
or.  help  in  this  work.  It  has  been  my  dream  for  many  years  that  we  could 
in  the  United  States  begin  at  a  small  Negro  college  a  movement  for  the 
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scientific  study  of  race  differences  and  likenesses  which  should  in  time  revolu- 
tionize the  knowledge  of  the  world.  If  for  instance  the  dictum  of  Professor 
Boaz  of  Columbia  University  be  true,  namely,  "that  an  unbiased  estimate  of 
the  anthropological  evidence  so  far  brought  forward  does  not  permit  us  to 
cotmtenance  the  belief  in  a  racial  inferiority,  which  would  unfit  an  individual 
of  the  Negro  race  to  take  his  part  in  modem  civilization.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  demand  made  on  the  human  body  or  mind  in  modem  life  that  anatom- 
ical or  ethnological  evidence  would  prove  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Negro'' — ^if  this  dictum  be  true  (and  there  is  certainly  strong  scientific  back- 
ing for  it),  then  how  different  an  aspect  this  would  put  upon  race  differ- 
ences in  the  United  States  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  proven  that 
really  black  men  and  white  men  were  of  such  differing  powers  and  possi- 
bilities that  they  could  not  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  same  great  branch 
of  humanity.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  primarily  a  scientific  question,  a  matter 
of  scientific  measurement  and  observation;  and  yet  the  data  upon  which  the 
mass  of  men,  and  even  intelligent  men,  are  basing  their  conclusions  today, 
the  basis  which  they  are  putting  back  of  their  treatment  of  the  Negro,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  harmful  conglomeration  of  myth,  falsehood,  and  desire. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  most  commendable  thing  if  this  and  other  learned 
societies  would  put  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  a  most  thorough  and 
unbiased  scientific  study  of  the  race  problem  in  America.  Meantime,  in  the 
absence  of  such  scientific  basis  for  our  conclusions,  there  are  certain  ante- 
cedent probabilities  in  the  case  which  we  have  a  right  to  take  into  account: 
we  remember  for  instance  that  not  many  generations  ago  the  very  same 
arguments  that  are  brought  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  white  men  and 
Negroes  living  together,  except  as  inferior  and  superior,  were  also  brought 
to  prove  that  white  men  of  differing  rank  and  birth  could  not  possibly  exist 
in  the  same  physical  environment  without  similar  subordination.  And  in 
still  nearer  time  it  was  proved  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  certain  eco- 
nomic philosophers,  that  the  conflict  between  capitalists  and  laborers  was  an 
inevitable  conflict  which  must  lead  to  poverty  and  social  murder  of  the 
masses. 

Today  what  seems  to  many  of  us  an  exactly  similar  fight  is  being  made 
on  the  subject  of  race.  Not  only  is  it  assumed  without  proof  that  here,  as 
in  the  matter  of  birth  and  work,  substantial  equality  of  treatment  is  impossi- 
ble, but  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  physical  conditions  of  life  and  social 
contact  are  today  practically  what  they  were  in  former  ages.  But  this  is  not 
so  today;  a  physical  living  together  of  differing  groups  and  kinds  of  indi- 
viduals is  possible  today  to  a  degree  which  was  unthinkable  one,  two,  and 
three  centuries  ago.  Indeed  when  the  bars  between  aristocrat  and  peasant 
were  broken  down,  it  did  not  mean  that  the  aristocrats  disappeared  or  that 
the  peasants  all  became  dukes;  it  simply  meant  that  men  lived  and  mingled 
together  and  rose  and  fell  freely  according  to  their  individual  desert,  without 
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artificial  prop  or  bars.  A  spiritual  world  took  the  place  of  the  strait  walls 
and  ghettos  of  their  former  physical  environment.  So  in  the  race  problem 
in  America,  we  may  ask  with  regard  to  this  question  of  incompatibility  of 
whites  and  blacks:  Just  what  degree  of  social  compatibility  is  absolutely 
essential  to  group  contact  today?  And  in  answering  this  question  we  must 
realize  that  not  only  does  the  modern  world  spell  increased  and  increasing 
contact  of  groups  and  nations  and  races,  but  that  indeed  race  or  group 
segregation  is  impossible. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  question,  Is  race  separation  practicable? 
People  say  very  often  with  regard  to  the  Negro  that  the  Pilgrims  of  Eng- 
land found  a  place  for  liberty  when  they  could  not  get  it  at  home;  why 
then  does  not  the  Negro  do  the  same  of  his  own  motion  and  will  ?  And  then 
they  explain  it  by  a  shrug  and  a  reminder  that  one  set  of  people  were  English 
and  the  others  are  Negroes.  Flattering  as  this  is  to  the  sayers,  yet  this  does 
not  explain  all.  Today  we  have  in  the  world  growing  race  contact.  The 
world  is  shrinking  together;  it  is  finding  itself  neighbor  to  itself  in  strange, 
almost  magic  degree.  No  one  has  done  more  for  increasing  this '  contact 
of  the  nations  than  we  here  in  America.  We  not  only  brought  Negroes 
here  in  defiance  of  law,  right,  and  religion,  but  we  have  pounded  masterfully, 
almost  impudently,  at  the  gates  of  China  and  Japan.  Europe  has  insisted 
upon  the  opening  of  Africa.  Now  when  the  world  suddenly  appears  open, 
with  chance  of  access  for  all  to  all  parts,  we  find  ourselves  standing  amazed 
before  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  old  adage,  "What's  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander" !  If  the  world  can  enter  Asia,  why  cannot 
Asiatics  enter  the  world?  We  could  of  course  in  case  of  a  helpless  nation 
like  China  chivalrously  refuse  to  answer  the  question  and  bar  out  Chinese. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  Japan  and  Japanese  guns,  the  dilemma 
before  the  modem  world  is  somewhat  startling.  Just  so  with  the  Philip- 
pines. Here  is  a  group  of  colored  folks  half  a  world  away,  yet  the  United 
States  is  not  content  until  it  goes,  annexes  them,  and  rules  them  according 
to  its  own  ideas.  Now  if  these  things  are  so,  what  chance  is  there  for  a 
new  nation  to  establish  itself,  especially  if  it  be  a  colored  nation,  on  any 
spot  in  the  world  worth  having?  And  is  it  going  to  be  possible  in  the 
future  for  races  to  remain  segregated  or  to  escape  contact  or  domination 
simply  by  retiring  to  themselves  ?  Certainly  it  is  not.  Race  segregation  in  the 
future  is  going  to  be  impossible  primarily  because  these  races  are  needed 
more  and  more  in  the  world's  economy.  Mr.  Stone  has  often  expressed  the 
cheerful  hope  that  the  Negro  would  be  supplanted  by  the  white  man  as 
worker  in  the  South.  But  the  thing  does  not  happen.  On  the  contrary 
there  are  today  more  Negroes  working  steadily  and  efficiently  than  ever 
before  in  the  world's  history.  The  world  is  beginning  to  work  for  the 
world.  This  work  is  necessary.  A  new  standard  of  national  efficiency  is 
coming.    And  that  efficiency  is  marked  by  the  way  in  which  a  great  modem 
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advanced  nation  can  be  neighborly  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
counterpart  to  the  sort  of  rivalry  for  the  world-empire  that  went  on  when 
France  and  England  made  a  hundred  years'  struggle  for  empire  in  America 
and  India.  And  while  we  in  America  may  sneer  at  neighbors,  who  are 
neither  as  rich  or  impudent  or  lucky  as  we,  we  can  also,  if  we  will,  remark 
that  the  English  again  are  learning  certain  things  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  learning  how  to  get  on  in  peace  and  amity  with 
colored  races;  how  to  treat  them  as  men  and  gain  their  friendship  and  gain 
the  results  of  their  work  and  skill  and  braia  And  if  the  United  States 
expects  to  take  her  place  among  the  new  nations  beside  England  and  France, 
the  nations  which  first  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  of  race  contact,  then 
certainly  she  has  got  right  here  in  her  own  land  to  find  out  how  to  live  in 
peace  and  prosperity  with  her  own  black  citizens.  If  she  does  that,  she  will 
gain  an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  development  of  the 
earth  which  will  be  simply  inestimable  in  the  new  commerce  and  in  the  new 
humanity.  If  she  does  not,  she  will  always  have  in  her  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  not  only  the  absolute  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  darker  two 
thirds,  but  a  tremendous  moral  handicap  such  as  she  met  when  she  asked 
Russia  to  stop  her  atrocities  and  it  was  answered  with  perfect  truth  that 
they  did  not  compare  with  the  barbarities  committed  right  here  in  the  land 
of  the  free.  We  may  therefore  justly  conclude,  first,  that  the  Negro  is  not 
going  to  submit  any  longer  than  he  must  to  the  present  serfdom  and  the 
disgraceful  and  humiliating  discrimination;  secondly,  that  while  we  do  not 
know  as  much  of  race  differences  as  we  may  know  if  we  study  this  problem  as 
we  ought,  we  certainly  do  know  that  the  chances  are  that  most  men  in  this 
world  can  be  civilized,  and  that  the  world  of  races  just  as  the  world  of 
individuals  does  not  consist  of  a  few  aristocrats  and  chosen  people  and  a 
mass  of  dark  serfs  and  slaves.  And  that  thirdly,  any  dream  of  separating 
the  races  in  America  or  of  separating  the  races  of  the  world  is  at  present 
not  only  impracticable  but  is  against  the  whole  trend  of  the  age,  and  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  America  is  to  seek  to  bind  the  i*aces  together  rather 
than  to  accentuate  differences.  No  part  of  the  world  could  play  a  greater 
role  in  the  future  moral  development  of  the  world  than  the  South,  if  it 
would.  And  while  today  there  are  few  signs  that  the  South  realizes  this, 
yet  may  we  not  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case  before  another  generation 
passes?  Finally,  rhetoric  like  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Stone  is  not  in  itself  of 
particular  importance,  except  when  it  encourages  those  Philistines  who  really 
believe  that  Anglo-Saxons  owe  their  pre-eminence  in  some  lines  to  lynch- 
ing, lying,  and  slavery,  and  the  studied  insult  of  their  helpless  neighbors. 
God  save  us  from  such  social  philosophy! 


Response  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone 
I  had  not  expected  to  say  anything  in  conclusion,  until  the  reading  of 
Professor  Bassett's  paper.    All  the  other  papers  agree  substantially  with  my 
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fundamental  propositions.  Only  Professor  Bassett  takes  issue  with  me  as 
to  the  normal  Anglo-Saxon  attitude  toward  the  negro.  He  cites  certain 
North  Carolina  instances  to  sustain  his  contention.  Here  he  falls  into  a 
very  common  error.  The  relations  of  which  he  speaks  are  characteristic  of 
many  communities  in  which  the  number  of  negroes  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  white  population,  combined  with  a  certain  primitive  social  state. 
To  the  student  of  race  relations  there  is  nothing  novel  in  these  North  Caro- 
lina cases.  I  could  duplicate  them  in  Louisville,  Richmond,  New  Orleans — 
in  fact,  in  almost  any  southern  community  in  early  days.  As  contrasted  with 
later  and  present  conditions,  they  simply  represent  the  difference  between  a 
simple  and  a  complex  state. 

With  the  increase  of  population,  black  and  white,  and  the  increased 
points  of  contact,  there  came  increased  possibilities  for  friction.  Under  the 
constitution  of  1790,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  discriminate  against 
negroes  in  regard  to  the  suffrage.  With  the  increase  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  the  state  there  developed  open  manifestations  of  an  antipathy  which 
had  hitherto  been  latent,  and  then  followed  discrimination  and  opposition. 
By  1829  or  1850  the  sentiment  against  negro  suffrage  was  such  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  was  specifically  restricted  to  white  men  in  the  new 
constitution  adopted  about  that  time.  The  history  of  negro  suffrage  in 
North  Carolina  runs  parallel  to  that  in  Pennsylvania.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  other  states,  and  likewise  of  Cape 
Colony  in  South  Africa.  They  all  illustrate  the  force  and  effect  of  numbers. 
And  this  matter  of  numerical  differences,  plus  the  other  reasons  which  I 
mention  as  fundamental,  tells  the  story  of  differences  of  racial  attitude 
between  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  between  conditions  in 
the  same  state  or  section  at  different  periods.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
Kansas  and  see  how  the  increase  of  negro  population,  with  the  normal 
increase  of  friction,  has  compelled  the  adoption  of  separate  schools  for  the 
races  in  Kansas  City,  and  led  to  their  recommendation  for  other  places  in 
the  state. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Englishman  in  colonies  which  contain  a  large 
negro  population  has  not  the  same  general  attitude  toward  certain  social 
relations  would  be  news  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  British  South  Africa. 
They  raised  almost  as  big  a  row  when  Khama  was  entertained  by  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  in  London  as  their  southern  cousins  did  when  Booker  T. 
Washington  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Washington.  The  occa- 
sional official  social  functions  in  Jamaica  stand  on  a  wholly  different  foot- 
ing. They  also  raise  another  question^K)ne  which  we  have  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss here — ^that  of  the  recognition  in  Jamaica  of  the  mulatto  as  a  distinct 
element  in  the  population,  on  a  different  basis,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
negro. 

But  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  differ  from  my  views.  I  usually 
avoid  discussing  the  future.     My  life  work  is  trying  to  learn  something 
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about  the  past  and  the  present — ^and  endeavoring  correctly  to  interpret  what 
I  learn.  As  I  look  at  the  history  of  race  relations  the  world  over,  it  seems 
to  me  almost  Utopian  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  escape  continued 
race  friction  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  of  course,  if  we  are  measuring 
the  future  by  historical  rather  than  geological  periods. 

Something  has  been  suggested  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  involved  in 
the  situation,  and  about  what  might  be  if  only  men  would  be  just  and  honest, 
and  so  forth.  My  only  reply  is  that  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  ethical 
questions.  I  am  just  now  concerned  only  with  the  hard,  stem,  inexorable 
facts  in  the  case. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ORIENT  FOR  THE 

OCCIDENT 


WILLIAM  L  THOMAS 
The  University  of  Chicago 


The  Manchus  have  a  saying :  "The  man  who  comes  from  a 
strange  locality  is  contemptible;  the  thing  which  comes  from  a 
strange  locality  is  precious."  ^  The  Mongols  have  a  saying:  "The 
thigh-bone  of  an  elk  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  saucepan,  and  a 
stranger  does  not  jibe  with  a  stranger."^  And  all  large 
groups  of  men  have  similar  sayings,  representing  the  recognition 
of  a  deep-seated  sentiment  of  hostility  to  outsiders.  Strictly 
speaking  this  prejudice  toward  outsiders  must  be  regarded  as  an 
organic  attitude  common  not  only  to  mankind  but  to  all  animal 
forms  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  memory,  emotion,  and 
gregariousness.  This  feeling  is  of  course  connected  with  the 
struggle  for  life,  and  is,  in  fact,  primarily  based  on  the  instinct 
of  fear. 

Gregariousness  not  only  affords  objective  benefits  in  the  way 
of  solidarity  and  co-operation,  but  on  the  subjective  side  involves 
a  recognition  of  likeness  between  members  of  the  group,  and  a 
limitation  of  affection  to  those  sharing  that  likeness.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  implies  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  world  at 
large — ^toward  all  objects  which  have  not  by  association  and 
co-operation  become  a  part  of  the  group  personality.  In  a  group 
whose  existence  depends  on  its  solidarity,  signs  of  solidarity  in 
the  way  of  similar  appearance,  behavior,  and  sentiments  give  a 
feeling  of  security,  and  any  unlikeness  is  a  sign  of  danger.  It 
is  not  necessarily  felt  to  be  such,  but  genetically  it  is  such. 

A  group  having  a  common  origin  and  a  common  history 
must  have  to  some  degree  a  memory,  a  consciousness,  and  a 
personality  in  common,  and  common  emotional  reactions.     In 

^Rochet,  Sentences,  Maximes  ei  Proverbes  Maniehaux  gt  Mongols,  p.  62. 
*Jbid.,  pw  XXX. 


Ill 
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nature  war  is  the  rule  and  peace  the  exception,  and  the  fear-and- 
hate  attitude  of  a  whole  group  toward  another  is  merely  indi- 
vidual fear  and  hate  writ  large. 

The  unlikeness  of  a  different  group  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion and  excites  prejudice  in  two  ways :  ( i )  by  signs  manifested 
in  the  bodily  habits,  and  (2)  by  signs  manifested  in  social  habits. 
The  surface  signs  of  unlikeness  naturally  strike  the  senses  more 
forcibly,  and  among  these  the  skin  is  perhaps  the  bodily  character- 
istic which  most  provokes  prejudice,  because  most  obvious.  Every 
race  is  habituated  to  its  own  skin  and  has  a  warm  feeling  for  its 
own  color,  and  a  different  hue  excites  feelings  of  distrust,  fear, 
and  something  akin  to  rage.    Livingstone  says : 

There  must  be  something  in  the  appearance  of  white  men  frightfully 
repulsive  to  the  imsophisticated  natives  of  Africa;  for  on  entering  villages 
previously  un visited  by  Europeans,  if  we  met  a  child  coming  quietly  and 
unsuspectingly  toward  us»  the  moment  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  men  in 
"bags,"  he  would  take  to  his  heels  in  an  agony  of  terror,  such  as  we  might 
feel  if  we  met  a  live  Egyptian  mummy  at  the  door  of  the  British  Museum. 
Alarmed  by  the  child's  wild  outcries,  the  mother  rushes  out  of  the  hut,  but 
darts  back  again  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  fearful  apparition.  Dogs  turn 
tail  and  scour  off  in  dismay,  and  hens,  abandoning  their  chickens,  fly  scream- 
ing to  the  tops  of  the  houses.* 

An  Australian  woman  had  a  child  by  a  white  man:  she  smoked  it  and 
rubbed  it  with  oil  to  give  it  a  darker  color.*  The  children  that  are  bom 
[in  Mabaar]  are  black  enough,  but  the  blacker  they  be  the  more  they  are 
thought  of ;  wherefore  from  the  day  of  their  birth  their  parents  do  rub  them 
every  week  with  oil  of  sesamd,  so  that  they  become  as  black  as  devils. 
Moreover,  they  make  their  gods  black  and  their  devils  white,  and  the  images 
of  their  saints  they  do  paint  black  all  over." 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago — 

the  standard  of  perfection  in  color  is  virgin  gold,  and  as  a  European  lover 
compares  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  to  the  whiteness  of  snow,  the  East 
Insular  lover  compares  that  of  his  to  the  yellowness  of  the  precious  metal.* 

With  regard  to  other  physical  aspects  the  same  law  holds. 

*Th€  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  p.  i8i. 

*Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  Naturvolker,  English  transUtioit,  Vol.  I,  p.  J63. 

'Marco  Polo,  The  Book  of^  Marco  Polo  concerning  the  Kingdoms  and  Mat- 
vels  of  the  East,  Book  III,  cfiap.  18. 

*Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  VoL  I,  p.  23* 
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Among  the  Manchu  those  women  are  preferred  who  have  the  character- 
istic  Manchu  form»  that  is  to  say  a  broad  face,  high  cheek-bones,  very  broad 
noses,  and  enormous  ears,  and  the  prize  beauty  is  the  one  on  whose  face 
you  can  set  a  saucepan  without  touching  her  nose.^ 

A  servant  of  the  king  of  Cochin  China 

spoke  with  contempt  of  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador,  that  she  had 
white  teeth  like  a  dog,  and  a  rosy  color  like  that  of  potato  flowers.* 

It  is  well  known  also  that  the  predilection  for  group  traits  is 
extended  to  the  characteristic  dress,  to  tattooing,  scarification, 
filed  or  blackened  teeth,  flattened  head,  and  other  voluntary  altera- 
tions and  deformations  of  the  body.  Mrs.  Gray  remarks  in  this 
connection : 

A  Chinese  lady  looks  elegant  until  she  moves,  when  she  loses  all  grace 
to  our  eyes  (not  though  to  the  Chinese,  who  consider  the  gait  of  a  small- 
footed  woman  most  elegant),  as  she  hobbles  about  supporting  herself  on 
the  arm  of  an  attendant.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  oriental  regards  some  of  our  fashions 
with  equal  horror :  The  dress  of  oriental  women  is  designed  to 
conceal  the  figure  while  that  of  our  women  is  designed  to  accen- 
tuate it. 

To  an  Oriental  a  corset,  which  increases  the  waist  line  and  the  plasticity 
of  the  figure,  is  the  extreme  of  indecency — far  worse  than  nudity.  It  seems 
like  an  application  of  the  art  of  the  courtesan  to  appeal  to  sensuality." 

These  skin  and  other  surface  prejudices  are,  however,  really 
in  a  sense  superficial,  wearing  oflF  with  long-continued  familiarity. 
The  Egyptian  women  are  slender,  and  that  type  is  preferred  by 
the  men,  and  the  slender  form  is  praised  in  Egyptian  love  songs, 
but  the  Egyptian  who  long  resides  among  the  corpulent  and 
tmctuous  black  women  of  Africa  comes  to  prefer  their  color  and 
their  form.    Livingstone  and  Stanley  both  report  in  this  connec- 

*Cf.  Pallas,  in  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
4th  ed..  Vol.  IV,  p.  519. 

•Waitz,  op,  cit,,  VoL  I,  p.   305. 

*  Fourteen  Months  in  Canton,  p,  51. 

^  Cf.  Vamberry,  Sittenbilder  aus  dent  Morgenlande,  p.  49,  quoted  by  Sumner, 
Folkways,  p.  426. 
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tion  that  they  were  much  shocked  at  the  cadaverous  appearance 
of  whites  after  a  long  residence  among  blacks." 

This  same  degree  of  preference  and  prejudice  exists  in  the 
region  of  social  habits.  Aversions  in  this  connection  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  food  tabus.  Food  prejudices  have  no  logical 
basis,  but  are  the  result  of  group  usage.  Not  to  speak  of  our 
unreasonable  aversion  to  horse  and  dog  flesh,  in  the  face  of  our 
consumption  of  swine,  cannibalism,  the  strongest  of  all  our  food 
tabus,  is  very  superficial  in  its  nature.  Those  who  practice  it  do 
so  with  complete  naivete  and  those  who  do  not  can  become  ac- 
commodated to  the  practice  when  circumstances  force  them  to 
b^in  it.** 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  race  aversions, 
however,  is  their  violent  and  uncompromising  character  under 
the  ordinary  run  of  habit  and  their  rapid  and  complete  conver- 
sion into  their  opposites  when  some  advantage  in  the  way  of 
distinction  or  security  is  involved  in  the  new  attitude. 

The  negro  loses  his  prejudice  against  the  white  skin  in 
America  and  seeks  to  acquire  it.  Slaves  returning  to  Sierra 
Leone  in  1820  assumed  the  role  of  whites,  even  called  themselves 
white,  and  the  natives  "bush  niggers."  The  successful  activity  of 
the  white  stimulated  them  to  acquire,  if  possible,  the  signs  of 
whiteness.  Similarly  the  Japanese  for  fifty  years  have  been  dili- 
gently acquiring  our  habits,  with  the  view  of  equaling  our  activi- 
ties, and  in  the  degree  that  they  showed  ability  equal  to  ours 
along  our  own  lines  we  began  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  them, 
and  even  a  very  warm  admiration.  They  looked  charming  to  us 
in  their  own  coimtry,  and  we  were  progressing  toward  social, 
political,  commercial,  and  matrimonial  alliances  with  them,  when 
the  genial  currents  of  our  soul  were  frozen  by  the  discovery  that 
they  were  dangerous.  In  our  own  country  they  are  better  fruit 
growers  and  farmers  than  we  are  and  their  standard  of  living  is 
lower.    They  are  therefore  a  menace,  and  there  begins  to  be  a 

"  Livingstone,  loc,  cit,,  p.  379 ;  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  VoL  II, 
p.  462. 

"  Steinmentz,  ■  "Endo-Kannibalismus,"  Mittheilungen  der  anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft  im  fVien,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  i  ff. 
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reinstatement  of  the  hate  attitude,  especially  on  our  western 
coast ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  feeling  is  now  rather  a  class 
prejudice,  based  on  economic  fear,  than  the  original  race  preju- 
dice. 

It  is  usually  held  that  the  conflict  of  races  is  fundamentally 
economic,  and  in  a  proximate  sense  this  is  true.  The  bulk  of 
conflict  has  always  turned  on  food  and  on  the  territory  involv- 
ing the  food  supply.  But  it  is  important  to  note  in  the  first  place, 
that  gregariousness  and  tribal  organization  have  both  been  the 
outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  food  is  secured  to  better  advantage 
in  combination  than  in  isolation,  and  in  the  second  place  that  in 
the  early  forms  of  society,  as  in  the  later,  there  has  always  been 
an  eagerness  to  establish  trade  connections  with  outsiders,  even 
when  no  thought  of  any  other  connection  was  entertained.  In 
many  cases  trade  has  been  carried  on  between  savage  tribes  who 
were  imable  to  overcome  their  fear  and  prejudice  sufficiently  to 
meet  each  other,  and  who  secured  interchange  of  commodities 
either  through  the  mediation  of  an  old  woman,  or  by  depositing 
wares  at  a  given  point  and  leaving  them,  with  an  indication  of 
the  price.  The  other  party  either  accepted  the  proposition  and 
left  goods  in  payment,  or  left  notice  of  a  counter  proposition  and 
temporarily  retired.  In  many  cases  also  trade  relations  were 
kept  up  between  savage  tribes  actually  at  war,  it  being  agreed  that 
traders  from  either  tribe  would  not  be  molested.  The  whole 
history  of  the  relation  of  England  and  China  has  likewise  been 
a  remarkable  and  almost  comic  illustration  of  the  fact  that  two 
groups  instinctively  antipathetic  may  yet  feel  driven  to  come  into 
economic  relations.  The  establishment  of  the  "Co-Hong," 
as  a  trade  intermediary  between  these  two  countries  and  the 
employment  of  the  old  woman  as  a  go-between  in  savage  tribes 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  type  of  mediation.  I  take  it  that  the  whole 
history  of  trade  is  an  experiential  expression  of  the  fact  that 
wider  relations  really  mean  greater  security  on  the  food  side; 
and  I  see  no  reason  either  why  there  should  be  any  limitation  to 
the  operation  of  the  principle,  under  proper  control,  short  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  population  of  the  whole  world.  The  question  of 
economic  adjustment  is  merely  a  particular  phase  of  the  question 
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of  adjustment  in  general,  and  this  is  after  all  a  question  of  mental 
conditions.  The  mind  is  the  organ  of  adjustment,  and  it  is  in 
conditions  of  consciousness  that  we  must  look  both  for  the  origin 
and  the  resolution  of  race  conflict. 

When  we  come,  then,  to  examine  this  question  on  the  side  of 
consciousness,  we  find  that  when  the  mind  of  the  group  has  a 
certain  degree  of  homogeneousness  there  is  little  tendency  to 
change  and  little  conflict.  In  animal  societies  we  find  a  stable 
equilibrium,  because  the  consciousness  is  instinctive,  represent- 
ing typical  reactions  to  habitually  recurring  types  of  situation. 
In  the  family,  as  it  is  constituted  among  ourselves,  conscious- 
ness is  relatively  uniform  and  conflict  is  reduced  to  a  minimtmi. 
Similarly,  early  tribal  society  and  the  half-cultural  stages  repre- 
sented by  China,  and  by  Japan  before  her  awakening,  have  a 
relatively  uniform  and  simple  consciousness.  The  basis  of  life 
is  habitual,  and  the  traditional  stimuli  are  mandatory.  Such 
peoples  are  not  distinguished  by  the  transmission  of  a  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  yoimger  generation,  but  by  their 
insistence  on  certain  traditions  and  forms  which  are  deeply 
stamped  on  the  character  of  every  individual.  Less  plasticity 
and  originality  are  thus  secured  but  greater  conformity  and 
solidarity.  The  population  acts  as  one  man,  but  it  is 
not  an  intelligent  population,  because  habits  of  skepti- 
cism, dissent,  and  change  are  absent.  Their  solidarity  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  plasticity,  and  is  based  on  the  activity 
of  the  spinal  cord  rather  than  the  cerebral  cortex.  We  may  sus- 
pect indeed  that  some  groups  remain  stationary  primarily  be- 
cause the  fixation  of  habit  so  essential  to  groupwise  action  has 
been  overdone,  and  the  power  of  change  lost. 

The  scientific  and  speculative  habits  which  lead  to  skepticism, 
dissent,  and  change  are  particularly  diflicult  where  a  people  has 
reached  a  considerable  level  of  culture,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Jews,  where  a  theocratic  or  aristo- 
cratic form  of  government  tends  to  consecrate  and  perpetuate 
old  habits,  or  where  the  oral  word  is  reinforced  by  the  written 
record.     Such  a  people  is  inclined  to  associate  its  grandeur,  of 
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whatever  type  that  may  be,  with  its  characteristic  habits  and  to 
identify  its  very  existence  with  their  perpetuation. 

The  persistence  of  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  people  in  the  midst 
of  Christian  states  can  be  explained  only  if  we  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  they  have  carried  with  them  the  extremely  formal  ritual 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  persisted  in  its  practice  among  a  people 
peculiarly  inhospitable  to  begin  with— on  account  of  the  associa- 
tion of  this  race  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  result  is  that  the 
Jew  has  preserved  his  characteristic  forms  and  his  characteristic 
consciousness,  to  such  a  degree  jthat  even  today  Kosher  kitchens 
are  being  installed  on  the  great  ocean  liners.  In  contrast  with 
this  the  European  peasant,  having  no  great  past  and  anxious  to 
get  away  from  his  past  whatever  it  may  be,  becomes  character- 
istically American  in  the  second  generation. 

In  contrast  with  the  eastern,  the  western  nations  have  the 
habit  of  change.  We  are  the  people  of  the  "multiple  hy- 
pothesis." We  have  an  experimental  method  in  science,  with  a 
large  body  of  general  ideas,  and  their  application  in  different 
practical  fields,  and  we  have  the  historical  method,  enabling 
us  to  see  principles  behind  a  mass  of  details.  The  white  nations 
are  also  all  well  advanced  toward  the  democratic  regime,  which 
means  at  bottom  that  freedom  of  action  and  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection in  such  a  course  secures  more  invention  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  power.  With  the 
cortex  in  control,  in  the  possession  of  many  general  and  useful 
scientific  notions,  and  with  a  premium  on  invention,  we  are 
rapidly  increasing  our  control  at  least  over  the  inorganic  world. 

But  on  the  social  side  we  are  not  doing  well.  The  common 
consciousness  developed  in  tribal  society  through  the  participa- 
tion of  all  in  enterprises  involving  common  food  and  common 
defense,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  group 
beyond  tribal  proportions,  the  differentiation  of  occupations  and 
the  division  of  labor,  we  have  a  divided  consciousness.  The  old 
instinctive  solidarity  developed  largely  through  activities  of  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  broken  up  and  has  been  only  incompletely 
restored  through  the  operations  of  the  cortex.  The  human  mind 
is  a  very  precious  possession,  but  it  is  also  a  very  dangerous  one. 
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Its  exercise  implies  the  breaking  up  of  old  habits,  both  those 
growing  out  of  animal  instinct  and  those  established  through 
"folk-thought,"  and  the  interval  between  the  disturbance  and 
the  reaccommodation  is  necessarily  one  of  anarchy  and  laissez 
faire. 

There  is  at  present  a  general  disturbance  of  consciousness 
and  failure  of  ideals  among  ourselves,  indicated  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  many  by  the  few  in  industrial  life,  by  the  failure 
of  many,  indeed  of  most,  to  command  the  leisure  and  the  access 
to  copies  which  would  develop  their  characteristic  powers,  by 
the  fact  that  the  reproductive  life  is  so  little  controlled  that 
idiots  and  imbeciles  are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  some 
localities  than  the  normal  population,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
half  of  the  population  consisting  of  women  is  largely  excluded 
from  constructive  work  and  given  over  to  the  vanities. 

That  control,  indeed,  which  we  have  regained  in  our  en- 
larged society  is  almost  wholly  through  mechanical  aids,  and 
these  are  applied  to  the  human  environment  with  the  precision 
and  ruthlessness  which  characterizes  their  application  to  the 
inorganic  world.  We  have  freed  our  slaves,  recognizing  in 
this  that  no  man  is  an  alien,  to  be  treated  as  an  economic  value, 
as  we  treat  inanimate  things.  But  psychologically  speaking  our 
population  is  still  divided  into  alien  classes  and  the  negro  is  not 
only  still  in  virtual  slavery,  but  the  capitalistic  manipulator 
treats  the  laborer  and  the  public  as  inanimate  things,  possess- 
ing only  economic  value— or  is  only  just  beginning  not  to  do  so. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  our  class  problem  and  our  race 
problem  are  at  bottom  the  same  thing,  diffei:ing  only  in  degree. 
The  disparity  in  consciousness  is  greater  between  races  than 
between  classes,  and  in  addition  our  race-prejudice  and  tribal 
arrogance  survive  and  inhibit  human  reactions  toward  the 
oriental  and  the  negro,  cutting  them  out  of  our  system  and 
leaving  them  completely  alien.  At  the  same  time  the  oriental 
is  getting  possession  of  our  system  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
superior  to  his  own  from  the  standpoint  of  control,  and  we  begin 
to  feel  that  our  civilization  is  threatened.  Owing  to  ease  of 
communication  a  rapid  movement  of  integration  is  going  on. 
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and  while  all  people  will  not  rapidly  become  of  one  blood,  they 
are  with  the  swiftness  of  thought  becoming  of  one  conscious- 
ness. In  the  hands  of  one  alien  race  white  methods  are  having 
a  more  complete  and  rigid  application  than  we  have  been  able 
to  make  of  them,  and  we  begin  to  fear  that  we  have  raised  a 
devil  which  we  cannot  lay.  On  the  score  of  hard  labor  and  a 
low  standard  df  living  we  cannot  compete  with  the  oriental, 
and  the  oriental  world  is  large  enough  to  overwhelm  us  and 
smite  us  with  a  sword  which  we  have  put  into  his  hands.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  if  a  world-conflict  for  racial  supremacy 
arises,  all  the  colored  races  of  the  world  will  inevitably  com- 
bine against  the  white,  and  that  the  yellow  and  black  races  are 
even  now  vaguely  contemplating  such  a  combination,  we  may 
well  be  affrighted. 

I  cannot  here  rehearse  the  historical  relations  of  the  West 
and  the  East,  but  in  any  comparison  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
we  must  not  disregard  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
overestimating  our  own  superiority,  and  ignoring  traits  of  the 
oriental  which  have  value  either  from  his  standpoint  or  in  point 
of  fact.  We  have  a  passion  for  change,  the  oriental  has  a  pro- 
found respect  for  permanence. 

Qiina  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  nations  in  the 
world.  Her  moral  and  social  systems  are  in  some  points  superior 
to  our  own.  She  is  inclined  to  peace  and  is  the  mother  of  use- 
ful arts.  Her  people  are  the  most  industrious  in  the  world 
and  feel  least  the  irksomeness  of  labor.  What  superiority  we 
possess  over  them  we  owe  to  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
general  law  behind  particular  details,  a  trick  which  we 
caught  from  the  Greeks,  who  perhaps  themselves  caught  it  from 
Asia,  and  bettered  the  instruction.  Our  advancement  is  slight, 
except  in  the  development  of  a  control  of  nature.  In  the  slums  of 
our  great  cities  and  in  the  lot  of  our  very  poor  we  present  a 
spectacle  more  unrelieved  of  misery  than  can  be  found  in  China 
or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  Historically  also  our  demonstra- 
tions toward  China  have  been  both  so  good  and  so  bad,  and  withal 
so  inconsistent,  that  her  attitude  toward  us  has  necessarily  re- 
mained suspicious  and  hostile.    The  operations  of  General  Gor- 
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don  in  suppressing  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  certainly  gave  her  a 
profound  impression  of  power  and  justice,  but  must  at  the  same 
time  have  excited  her  fears;  while  our  magnanimity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  famine  of  1878  was  more  than  offset  by  our  action 
in  forcing  her  to  continue  the  opium  traffic,  our  seizure  of  her 
territory,  and  our  exclusion  of  her  citizens. 

From  the  standpoint  of  China  we  are  an  upstart,  bullying  an 
older  and  dignified  nation.  She  loves  peace,  but  she  is  obliged  to 
prepare  for  war.  We  have  hectored  her  until  like  an  elderly 
and  retiring  citizen  beset  by  young  Hooligfans  she  is  reluctantly 
arming  herself.  That  Christian  civilization  should  force  a  great 
and  peaceful  people  to  devote  its  resources  to  the  imitation  of 
our  hideous  preparation  for  war  is  a  mockery  and  a  debauchery, 
and  that  is  the  view  the  Chinese  take  of  it. 

The  case  of  Japan  is  different.  She  was  not  debauched,  at 
lease  not  in  the  fighting  line.  She  went  on  a  spree  in  the  8o's 
and  adopted  the  French  corset,  the  code  Napoleon  (the  latter 
with  modifications),  and  other  European  habits  which  did  not 
represent  the  genius  of  her  national  life,  but  it  was  only  a 
spree,  and  she  is  coming  to  her  senses.  On  the  fighting  side 
Japan  has  had  a  history  very  similar  to  that  of  Europe. 
She  had  the  same  feudalism,  the  same  wars  between  great  houses, 
and  a  system  of  Bushido  closely  resembling  the  fighting  side  of 
our  chivalry,  but  of  so  finished  and  exquisite  detail  that  chivalry 
looks  coarse  beside  it.  Moreover  Japan  is  young,  almost  as  young 
as  we  are,  and  her  habits  were  more  broken  up  in  course  of  the 
historical  changes  through  which  she  had  passed.  Her  modernity 
enabled  her  to  see  the  advantage  of  our  science  and  firearms. 
When  Commodore  Perry  made  a  demonstration  of  them  she 
said  on  the  spot :  "We  must  have  them."  She  was  already  the 
fighting  cock  of  the  Far  East  and  was  easily  lessoned  in  the 
fighting  line.  No  nation  indeed  ever  accepts  anything  from 
another  unless  it  is  ready  for  it.  A  jump  from  savagery  to  civil- 
ization would  be  like  a  jump  from  arithmetic  to  calculus,  and 
could  not  be  made.  Japan  was  ready  and  waiting.  The  colony 
is  always  more  ready  to  change  than  the  mother  country — ^the 
very  fact  of  movement  in  space  and  the  new  accommodations 
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involved  set  up  a  habit  of  change — and  both  Europeans  and 
Japanese  are,  I  take  it,  colonists  from  Asia. 

At  the  same  time  Japan  has  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
elements  of  grandeur  in  Chinese  civilization  than  we  have  and 
is  actually  deriving  her  moral  and  aesthetic  stimulations  from 
China,  or  is  beginning  to  turn  back  to  China  and  away  from  us. 
China  is  the  Greece  of  Japan. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  have  the  grand  advantage  of  being 
in  possession  of  general  ideas  and  of  the  habit  of  developing 
general  ideas,  and  these  are  the  secret  of  progress. 

While  we  are  working  under  strain,  I  cannot  think  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  making  a  failure.  Psychology  teaches  us  that 
what  a  situation  dominated  by  habit  or  by  inadequate 
ideas  needs  is  shock;  and  this,  at  any  rate,  is  com- 
ing from  the  Orient.  The  mind  is  never  inclined  to  work 
up  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  unless  a  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
attention  through  the  failure  of  old  habits  to  work  satisfactorily ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  connection  with  the  disturbance  of 
western  habits  by  pressure  from  the  East,  stimulation  will  not 
only  be  provided  for  a  recommendation  which  will  avert 
catastrophe  in  that  direction  but  also  for  a  radical  revision  of 
our  western  civilization. 

Human  progress  seems  much  to  resemble  the  principle  of 
change  of  type  called  by  De  Vries  mutation.  Contrary  to  the 
old  theory  held  by  Linnaeus,  that  nature  never  makes 
a  leap,  De  Vries  holds  that  specific  changes  in  nature  are  always 
by  leaps.  In  human  society  also  some  crisis  or  incident — the 
emergence  of  a  great  man,  of  a  new  mechanical  force,  of  an  idea 
like  liberty,  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  or  the  impinge- 
ment of  one  group  upon  another — causes  a  new  focusing  of 
attention,  new  directions  of  energy,  new  strains,  new  ideas,  and 
a  leap  in  progress.  The  history  of  mankind  shows  also 
that  a  large  group  is  favorable  to  progress.  Invention  in 
mental  life  corresponds  to  variation  in  nature,  and  in  both 
cases  change  is  favored  if  the  scale  of  operations  is 
enlarged.  Isolation  not  only  does  not  provide  the  proper  stimu- 
lation and  suggestion,  but  results  in  a  hardening  of  habits  and 
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aversion  to  change.  With  every  extension  of  intercourse — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  contact  of  central  Europe  with  Greece 
and  the  addition  of  America  to  the  old  world — ^there  follows 
a  change  of  pace  and  of  copies.  But  America  and  Europe, 
Europe  and  Greece,  represent  essentially  the  same  type  of  life, 
and  the  yotmger  group  has  had  no  stimulation  to  depart  from  the 
copies  of  the  old.  The  contact  of  Orient  and  Occident  means  a 
world-wide  enlargement  of  environment,  richer  not  only  in  the 
raw  stuffs  for  new  social  and  mental  constructs,  but  in  the 
stimulations  to  work  out  these  constructs.  On  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  the  vast  population  of  China  and  the  fresh  and 
brilliant  minds  of  the  Mikado's  empire,  unprepossessed  by 
western  habits,  and  their  vision  unobscured  by  western  blind- 
spots,  but  possessed  of  western  ideas  and  equipped  with  western 
standpoint,  will  contribute  materials  which  will  tend  at  once  to 
unify  and  to  enrich  our  common  consciousness. 

"There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth."  Ideas  tend  to 
disturb  habits,  but  it  is  ideas  which  again  establish  habits  of  a 
larger  content.  The  failure  of  a  group  to  progress  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  crises  to  break  up  old  habits,  and  the  decadence  of  a 
group  which  has  once  made  progress  is  due  to  the  failure  to 
produce  ideas  rapidly  enough  or  to  disseminate  them  widely 
enough  to  accommodate  to  the  strain  introduced  through  internal 
change  or  external  shock.  The  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
for  instance,  is  popularly  attributed  to  luxury,  but  was  it  not 
rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  means  of  communication,  especi- 
ally printing,  were  not  developed  to  the  point  of  reconstructing 
the  consciousness  of  the  rapidly  inflowing  barbarian  population  ? 
We  are  safe  because  we  have  the  habit  of  seeking  change.  We 
produce  our  own  crises,  and  we  have  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing the  resulting  ideas  rapidly  and  tiniversally. 

While  it  is  evident  that  increasing  communication  between 
the  white  and  yellow  races  means  more  strains,  new  ac- 
commodations, new  ideas,  a  fuller  and  richer  consciousness, 
and  a  more  rational  control,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible 
to  predict  the  precise  steps  which  will  be  taken  in  fur- 
ther development,  or  the  order  in  which  these  steps  will  be  taken. 
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We  have,  however,  a  general  indication  of  the  method  of  prog- 
ress in  the  history  of  general  ideas,  and  in  the  fact  that  a  people 
may  become  dominated  by  useful  ideas  almost  to  the  point  of 
mania,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  non-useful  or  harmful  interests. 
The  Germans  became  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  research  early  in 
the  last  century,  and  their  results  have  contributed  incalculably 
to  the  increase  of  rational  control.  The  newest  branch  of  soci- 
ology, eugenics  or  conscious  race-culture,  has  possibilities  of  race 
amelioration  second,  perhaps,  to  no  other  single  science,  if  only 
it  can  once  possess  the  minds  of  men,  push  out  the  flimsy,  tawdry, 
formal,  and  ostentatious  ideals  of  society  life,  inspire  the  world 
with  the  idea  of  children  untainted  alike  in  body  and  mind,  and 
purify  the  race  by  the  elimination  of  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the 
diseased  from  birth  or  from  excess,  and  the  habitual  criminal. 

And  if  also  the  ideas  implied  in  eugenics  come  to  the  front 
and  touch  our  imaginations,  the  production  of  new,  beautiful, 
and  superior  types  by  the  mixture  of  races  will  be  watched  with 
scientific  interest  and  even  with  artistic  enthusiasm.  From  this 
point  of  view  race  differences  will  become  a  trait  of  attraction 
rather  than  repulsion,  and  all  sentiments  about  the  life  or  death 
of  any  particular  group  will  fade  out  of  the  feelings.  Or 
rather,  our  prepossessions  and  repugnances  will  be  constantly 
reforming  with  different  contents,  but  with  that  degree  of 
openmindedness  which  characterizes  our  adhesion  to  and  dissent 
from  scientific  theories.  For  I  myself  do  not  look  for  the 
elimination  of  personal,  sectional,  and  racial  difference  in  type 
and  feeling,  nor  do  I  think  such  a  consummation  a  thing  to  be 
wished.  Variety  is  itself  a  delight.  Difference,  dissent,  and 
conflict  answer  to  our  psychological  make-up  and  are  bound  up 
with  our  stimulations.  But  that  degree  of  consciousness  of 
kind  represented  by  advocates  at  law  who  "fight  manfully  and 
eat  and  drink  as  friends"  will  leave  our  emotions  running  high 
without  rendering  us  too  soft  for  practical  purposes. 

Both  ethnology  and  trial  by  combat  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Oriental  is  not  our  inferior  by  endowment,  but  only  by  habit. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  is  not  our  inferior  at  all.  On  the 
emotional  side  he  is  our  superior,  as  we  are  his  superior  on 
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the  intellectual  side.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  the  recon- 
struction of  our  own  consciousness  the  yellow  races  are  of  far 
greater  immediate  significance  to  us  than  the  black.  The  black 
race  as  a  whole  is  so  completely  out  of  our  class  and  has  so 
completely  failed  to  develop  any  values  peculiar  to  itself  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  have  intellectual  commerce  with  it,  even 
when  it  is  near  at  hand.  The  unlikemindedness  of  the  white  and 
yellow  races  is  very  great  also  but  the  difference  is  one  of  kind, 
not  degree,  and  culture  finds  its  way  across  on  the  same  level 
more  easily  than  it  works  up  and  down.  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  yellow  peril  will  not  only  provide 
us  with  stimulation  for  the  reformation  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness but  that  the  practice  work  in  that  connection — ^the  technique 
of  transformation  thus  developed  and  the  softening  of  our 
prejudices — ^will  put  us  in  the  way  of  handling  the  black  question 
also.  I  recognize  that  the  great  masses  of  the  negro  are  just 
above  the  threshhold  of  the  brute  in  consciousness  but  I  believe 
this  is  a  defect  of  copies  more  than  of  mental  machinery.  I  am 
aware  also  that  you  cannot  hustle  the  East,  and  that  racial 
repugnance  seems  to  us  to  be  rooted  in  our  nature  almost  as 
deep  as  appetite  itself.  But  the  capacity  of  the  mind  and  feel- 
ings to  adjust  to  changing  conditions  is  almost  without  limit. 
To  acquire  the  degree  of  likemindedness  which  will  secure  the 
pursuit  of  life  under  conditions  fair  to  aJl,  will  of  course  require 
time;  but  when  ideas  are  once  set  in  the  saddle  they  ride  very 
fast,  and  while  the  unification  of  human  consciousness  may  not 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  generations,  and  probably  will  not  be,  it  may 
well  be  accomplished  within  a  period  of  historical  rather  than 
geological  time. 

DISCUSSION 

Pkofessok  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  Thomas  has  taken  a  view  very  natural  to  a  man  who  realizes 
the  intellectual  possibilities  of  a  union  of  the  Orient  and  the  West;  who  sees 
that  through  the  approach  between  the  oriental  and  the  western  civilizations 
our  life  will  be  very  much  enriched;  who  feels,  as  a  critical  student  of  our 
own  civilization,  its  defects,  and  sees  how  they  may  be  remedied  by  what  the 
oriental  may  have  to  teach  us.    I  think  it  is  very  proper  for  him  to  take 
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this  optimistic  view  in  his  opening  paper;  there  is  certainly  great  hopefulness 
in  the  situation. 

But  if  we  are  to  consider  the  subject  of  what  conflict  stimuli  exist,  and 
the  existence  of  which  we  cannot  deny,  it  is  the  less  pleasant  duty  of  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  this  discussion  to  insist  more  fully  on  those  points  of 
difference  by  the  presence  of  which  the  situation  is  overcast,  because,  even 
with  this  hopeful  view  of  the  outcome,  the  only  wise  ground  to  take  is  to 
recognize  that  these  great  divergences  in  views  and  interests  do  exist  and 
will  exist  until  we  have  reached  a  new  synthesis  of  East  and  West.  Now 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  by  any  means  a  summary  or  general  discussion  of 
these  stimuli.    I  wish  simply  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  most  evident,  the  most  obvious  is,  of  course,  that  which  we  call  race 
prejudice,  that  cover  with  which  a  race  surrounds  itself  unconsciously,  or 
even,  in  later  stages,  consciously,  for  self-protection,  and  which  works  such 
a  great  injustice  in  the  relations  between  individual  and  individual.  Now 
we  may  consider  ourselves  tolerably  free  from  race  prejudice  as  against  the 
oriental.  But  we  occasionally  meet  with  it  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters; 
so  for  instance  the  letters  of  Lafcadio  Heam  show  that  he  felt  the  deepest 
antipathy  for  the  Japanese — ^he,  the  man  who  entered  most  intimately  into 
their  psychology,  who  has  portrayed  their  civilization  in  the  most  attractive 
manner.  Professor  Thomas  spoke  of  Japan  as  essentially  modern;  and 
from  one  point  of  view  her  rapid  progress  certainly  enables  us  to  speak  of 
Japanese  in  those  terms.  But  in  Ream's  opinion  the  Japanese  race  is  primitive 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  so  distant  from  us  that  we  cannot  understand  it  If 
Lafcadio  Heam  could  have  these  feelings  of  distance  with  reference  to  the 
men  among  whom  he  had  lived  and  whom  in  many  ways  he  admired,  we  can 
understand  the  lack  of  sympathy  among  the  merchants  or  traveling  men 
who  come  into  contact  or  competition  with  them. 

The  second  stimulus  is  the  lack  of  space.  Think  of  what  it  would  mean 
if  another  great  area  of  China  should  be  reduced  to  aridity,  as  has  happened 
in  the  past  What  does  it  mean  to  the  world  today  that  the  Japanese  inhabit 
a  land  that  is  small  and  overpopulated  ?  We  know  ourselves  what  it  means 
with  respect  to  our  own  country.  This  surplus  of  population  is  seeking  out- 
lets and  is  seeking  them  to  a  large  extent  in  North  and  South  America. 
The  development  of  Japanese  immigration  into  South  America  is  extending, 
and  there  is  a  source  for  future  conflict  and  misunderstanding  on  account 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  very  few  have  thought  of ;  so  that  the  voyage 
of  our  fleet  to  the  Pacific  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  against  Japan  as  well  as  its  former  declaration  against 
Europe. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  stimuli  for  conflict,  but  the  third  obvious 
one  is  that  of  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry.  In  this  case  the  stimulus 
is  very  concentrated,  and  embodied  in  a  small  group  of  men,  namely  the 
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oriental  merchants;  in  China,  as  you  know,  these  merchants  are  congregated 
in  the  extra-territorial  ports.  Now  there  was  never  an  organization  effected 
in  the  world  in  which  conflicts  of  interest  assume  a  sharper  emphasis  than 
the  foreign  settlements  of  China,  because  they  are  republican  in  form,  and 
are  governed  by  alien  laws,  while  their  denizens  insist  that  the  entire  force 
of  European  and  American  nations  shall  stand  back  of  them.  When  Mr. 
Taft  was  at  Shanghai  he  horrified  the  Europeans  by  speaking  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  over  Shanghai,  because  it  seemed  to  involve  the  admission 
that  China  might  assume  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty  at  some  future  day. 


President  Charles  D.  Tenney,  Pei  Yang  College,  China 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  me  to  express  my  undigested  opinions  after  you 
have  listened  to  so  careful  and  admirable  a  paper  on  this  subject  You  have 
had  pointed  out  to  you  the  natural  causes  of  the  antipathy  between  the  yellow 
and  white  races.  '  Of  course  these  are  causes  that  cannot  be  removed.  You 
know  that  we  white  people  are  called  in  China  the  "foreign  devils."  That 
term  is  better  translated  the  "foreign  ghosts,"  because  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  the  uncanny  appearance  that  we  present  to  the  Chinese  with  our  light  hair 
and  our  blue  eyes.  Occasionally  in  China  you  see  an  albino,  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  every  albino  in  China  has  the  nickname  of  "the  foreigner." 

This  of  course  we  cannot  get  over — ^the  natural  antipathy  of  the  people 
of  one  race  and  appearance  for  those  of  another.  But  the  great  cause  of 
antipathy  between  the  white  and  yellow  races  is  something  that  can  be 
removed,  and  that  is  mutual  ignorance.  Now,  though  I  agree  with  almost 
everything  that  Professor  Thomas  has  said  to  us,  I  thought  that  in  one  sec- 
tion of  his  paper  he  did  an  injustice  to  the  Chinese,  when  he  spoke  of  their 
wonderful  homogeneity.  To  an  observer,  of  course,  who  has  not  penetrated 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  Chinese,  they  seem  to  be  very  much  alike.  But  if 
you  get  into  the  actual  Chinese  life,  you  realize  that  there  is  just  as  much 
individuality  in  the  Chinese  race  as  there  is  in  ours.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Chinese  development  of  language  has  been  such  as  to  form  an  almost 
insurmountable  intellectual  barrier  between  us  and  them.  If  you  are  able  to 
overcome  that  barrier  and  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  China  you  find 
that  they  are  a  people  who  have  their  poetry,  their  philosophy,  their  history, 
that  their  scholars  are  critical  in  their  examination  of  historical  records,  that 
they  delight  in  the  same  sort  of  literary  criticism  and  discussion  that  we 
do ;  but  it  is  on  a  plane  that  we  cannot  easily  attain  to.  They  have  developed 
a  literature  which  is  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  we  are  familiar 
with,  that  we  cannot  appreciate  it  without  very  thorough  preparation. 

Now  ignorance  on  both  sides  is  the  principal  cause  of  hostility.  When  we 
first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  China  the  Chinese  regarded  us  as  a  race  of 
savages  who  had  no  learning  and  no  intellectual  laws,  but  that  we  represented 
brute  force.    They  looked  upon  us  as  mechanically  ingenious  savages,  and  it 
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was  a  great  surprise  to  them  to  find  that  we  could  be  influenced  by  consider- 
ations of  reason.  '  Even  to  this  day,  when  a  European  or  an  American  has 
mastered  the  language,  he  finds  that  the  people  of  the  interior  express  sur- 
prise when  they  find  that  they  can  discuss  things  with  him  and  argue  with 
him  and  that  he  can  appreciate  them.  They  have  thought  that  we  were 
actuated  only  by  principles  of  brute  force,  that  we  have  a  will  which  we  wish 
to  enforce  upon  them,  and  that  we  do  it  by  force;  but  when  they  find  that 
we  can  talk  about  the  reasonableness  of  a  thing,  they  are  surprised. 

We  have  never  given  them  credit  for  their  intellectuality,  and  they  have 
never  given  us  credit  for  our  intellectuality;  and  my  experience  in  China  has 
been  that  just  as  soon  as  people  come  on  to  common  ground,  either  by  our 
acquiring  their  knowledge  or  by  their  acquiring  ours,  nine-tenths  of  the 
antipathy  at  once  disappears.  At  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  the  Chinese 
race  has  elected  to  adopt  our  modem  system  of  study,  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  the  study  of  their  own  classical  literature.  All  their  mentality,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  gone  into  the  study  of  ethics  and  of  their  own  classical 
literature.  Now  that  they  have  begun  to  study  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
science,  they  are  feeling  a  new  sympathy  with  us. 

What  we  want  to  guard  against  is  mutual  contempt.  After  all  that  is 
much  more  important  in  separating  the  peoples  than  any  differences  in  the 
color  of  their  skin.  People  can  come  together  as  friends  only  upon  the  basis 
of  mutual  respect.  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  China,  and  I 
respect  the  Chinese.  I  respect  their  intellectual  ability  and  their  attainments 
in  their  literature.  I  recognize  in  them  a  thinking  mind,  and  the  Chinese 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  same  in  us. 

I  feel  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  important  epoch  in  human 
history.  The  Chinese,  representing  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
have  held  aloof  from  us,  and  they  have  now  decided  to  enter  into  the  modern 
family  of  nations. 

The  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to  receive  them?  Professor  Thomas 
has  already  told  us  that  all  the  influences  of  Chinese  education  and  ethical 
culture  tend  toward  peace  and  away  from  war.  Even  the  Chinese  written 
character  "wu,"  military,  indicates  their  estimate  of  military  affairs,  for  an 
analysis  of  the  written  character  shows  its  meaning  to  be  "to  stop  the  clash- 
ing of  spears."  But,  as  Professor  Thomas  has  said,  they  are  being  forced 
into  a  military  attitude.  Now,  we  have  just  reached  a  point  where  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  principles  of  our  own  religion  call  for  peace, 
that  arbitration  is  better  than  fighting;  and  I  say  we  are  now  at  the  most 
important  period  of  human  history,  because  if  we  admit  the  Mongolian  race 
on  this  basis,  all  the  teachings,  all  the  influences  of  their  history  would  tend 
to  cause  them  to  unite  with  us  cordially  upon  this  new  platform  of  arbi- 
tration; but  if  we  are  backward  in  this,  the  consequences  to  ourselves  are 
going  to  be  disastrous.    We  all  believe  that  the  real  civilization  of  the  world 
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is  linked  up  with  this  great  question,  and  if  we  are  able  to  move  forward 
rapidly  enough  in  our  measures  for  the  abolition  of  war  the  Chinese  will 
join  with  us  as  brothers  in  the  new  era  of  peace. 


Mrs.  J.  O.  Unger,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  short  paper  which  I  am  to  read  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
chief  paper  of  the  afternoon,  but  is  rather  a  contribution  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  race-struggles  and  their  results.  It  is  to  represent  the  views  held  on 
this  point  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Gumplowicz,  for  many  years  professor  of  sociology 
and  political  science  at  the  university  of  Graz,  Austria.  Living  in  a  country 
where  race-conflicts  have  always  been  especially  predominant  and  severe  and 
have  shaped  its  politics  to  a  great  extent,  he  was  no  doubt  led  to  give  more 
thought  to  this  subject  than  to  any  other  and  arrive  at  a  theory  quite  his 
own.  Some  authorities  have  claimed  for  him  the  honor  of  being  the  actual 
founder  of  a  true  science  of  sociology  in  so  far  as  he  was  the  first  to  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  state  on  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples, through  the  action  of  natural  laws.  According  to  him  the  race-struggle 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  society,  is  the  condition  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  state  and  without  it  no  state,  no  civilization  at  all  would 
have  been  possible.  In  discussing  social  conflicts,  antagonisms,  and  strug- 
gles between  races  and  nations  as  well  as  between  social  classes,  too  little 
attention  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  constructive  value  of  these  conflicts. 
And  yet  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  subject 
Are  struggles,  conflicts,  antagonisms  of  any  kind  destructive,  degenerative, 
to  be  discouraged,  or  are  they  constructive,  progressive,  to  be  encouraged? 
There  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Gumplowicz,  as  I  said  before,  holds 
the  latter  view.  Everywhere  in  nature  we  have  conflict  or  at  least  contact 
of  heterogeneous  elements  endowed  with  inherent  forces,  and  out  of  this 
contact  arise  new  elements,  new  formations,  new  states  or  conditions  of 
things.  The  formation  of  a  people,  a  nation,  a  state,  or  the  social  process 
differs  in  no  fundamental  way  from  the  other  great  processes  of  nature, 
which  were  active  in  the  formation  of  things,  the  cosmical  or  sidereal,  the 
chemical,  the  vegetal,  and  the  animal  processes.  In  all  these  we  have  the 
same  constituent  features  or  distinctive  characteristics,  namely:  (i)  original 
heterogeneous  elements;  (2)  a  contact,  interaction,  or  conflict  between  these, 
due  to  inherent  antagonistic  forces,  and  (3}  the  production  or  creation  of 
something  new  which  did  not  exist  before.  In  other  words  every  nature- 
process  is  creative;  creation  is  not  limited  to  one  creative  act  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  by  one  supernatural  power,  it  is  going  on  continually  all 
around  us;  the  world  is  not  eternally  the  same,  but  forever  changing  and 
evolving.  And  this  is  as  true  of  society  or  the  social  process  as  of  any  other 
phenomenon  and  process.  And  one  of  the  means  of  this  evolution,  this 
creative  activity,  is  conflict. 
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Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  explained  more  in  detail. 

Going  back  in  imagination  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  geological  epoch, 
we  find  our  globe  peopled  by  innumerable  hordes,  tribes,  or  ethnological 
groups,  each  one  held  together  by  certain  syngenetic  feelings :  blood  relation- 
ship, customs,  language,  and  religion  (as  far  as  these  are  at  all  developed), 
but  looking  on  all  the  outside  groups  as  something  entirely  foreign  and  unre- 
lated, different  in  all  the  above-named  things,  even,  perhaps,  in  appearance; 
therefore  to  be  feared  and  shunned,  or,  if  contact  cannot  be  avoided,  exter- 
minated and  destroyed.  These  groups  are  the  sociological  units.  Roaming 
through  an  ever-widening  territory  in  their  search  for  food,  they  must 
finally  clash  and,  having  not  as  yet  risen  very  high  above  their  animal  ances- 
tors, the  result  is  the  same  as  when  animals  of  different  species  or  those  of 
the  same  species  that  want  the  same  hunting-ground,  clash:  a  fierce  battle 
ensues,  a  war  of  extermination  in  which  the  stronger  or  more  cunning  or 
better-equipped  group  must  conquer  and  the  other  is  destroyed.  Probably  all 
races  have  passed  the  primitive  phase,  called  cannibalism.  We  know  that 
some  such  races  survive  even  today. 

Finally,  however,  we  may  assume  that  these  clashes  became  too  frequent, 
the  conquered  tribes  too  numerous  to  be  devoured ;  besides,  growing  intelli- 
gence, sharpened,  no  doubt,  by  these  struggles  and  the  necessity  of  superior 
cunning  and  strategy,  suggests  a  better  use  to  be  made  of  the  bodies  and 
energies  of  the  conquered  foe:  he  can  be  enslaved  and  made  to  work.  And 
it  is  now  that  the  real  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  state  begins.  As  long 
as  the  conquerors  merely  turn  their  victims  into  food,  the  procedure  is  but  a 
continuance  of  the  animal  process,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  kept  alive  and 
turned  into  slaves  with  all  their  fierce  energies  and  primeval  passions  still 
burning  within  them,  the  process  takes  on  a  different  face.  The  energies  of 
the  conquered  foe  must  be  put  to  work,  and,  in  order  that  in  some  unguarded 
moment  they  may  not  turn  against  and  destroy  the  conqueror,  this  work 
must  be  continuous  and  ardent. 

Up  to  this  time  the  activity  of  the  savage  had  been  but  temporary  and 
intermittent,  just  sufficient  to  produce  for  him  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
rudest  shelter,  but  it  had  not  produced ,  anything  of  permanent  value ;  but 
now  the  necessity  arose  of  finding  continuous  employment  for  these  new 
energies,  chafing  in  sullen  hatred  under  the  bondage  of  the  conqueror.  How 
the  savage  was  taught  to  labor  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  humanity  which 
would  probably  not  be  very  pleasant  reading.  We  may  look  with  admiration 
and  wonder  at  the  relics  of  ancient  history  which  are  left  us  as  proofs  of  such 
work,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  immense  temples  and  palaces  of  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  ancient  India,  but  we  seldom  realize  the  amount  of  suffering, 
misery,  and  patient  toil,  embodied  therein,  the  agony,  fear,  and  horror,  under 
which  the  habit  of  steady  work,  without  which  no  civilization  could  ever 
have  become  possible,  were  ingrained.    But  not  only  was  man  thus  trained 
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and  shaped  on  the  grindstone  of  terror  and  toil,  but  the  foundation  was  also 
laid  of  the  organization  of  society,  of  the  whole  complex  and  far-reaching 
machinery  of  the  future  state.    To  keep  the  conquered  race  in  subjection  and 
prevent  rebellious  uprisings,  something  akin  to  the  later  military  class  had  to 
be  created.    To  make  the  work  of  the  slaves  most  effective  their  labor  had 
to  be  somewhat  specialized;  great  numbers  of  overseers,  inspectors,  and 
minor  officials  had  to  be  trained,  and  thus  a  hierarchy  was  gradually  developed 
The  strict  military  supervision  could  not  be  kept  up  forever;  the  enforced 
propinquity,  moreover,  toned  down  to  some  extent  the  original  hatred,  and 
resulted  gradually  in  toleration  on  both  sides;  the  subject  race,  after  genera- 
tions of  servitude,  finally  accepts  its  position  as  inevitable  or  even  willed  by 
higher  powers  or  deities;  an  ecclesiastical  class,  eagerly  welcomed  and  pro- 
tected by  the  conquerors,  arises  to  confirm  them  in  this  view;  the  military 
class,  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  down  rebellions  to  such  an  extent,  but 
chiefly  used  to  fight  outside  enemies  and  conquer  new  territory,  is  gradually 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  subjected,  while  the  conquering  race  still 
furnishes  the  officers;  thus  distinct  classes  and  ranks  are  formed;  the  con- 
quering race  constitutes  the  nobility  and  all  the  higher  posts  of  honor  and 
responsibility  are  given  to  its  representatives.    In  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
among  themselves  members  of  the  ruling  class  begin  to  value  the  support  of 
the  subject  race  and  to  reward  their  faithful  adherents  with  positions  of 
trust  and  honor.    The  long  slavery  and  enforced  labor  has  gradually  accus- 
tomed the  subject  races  to  work  and  ingrained  in  them  the  habit  of  continuous 
labor,  they  are  much  less  apt  to  be  rebellious,  and  are  in  time  given  much 
greater  freedom.    The  middle  classes,  industrial  and  professional,  arise.    The 
strict  system  of  caste  which  prevailed  for  a  time  and  still  prevails  in  many 
countries,  kept  up  by  innumerable  laws,  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole  com- 
plicated system  of  jurisprudence,  b  gradually  mitigated,  and  the  barriers 
between  the  classes  are  more  and  more  removed.    Thus  a  people,  a  nation, 
a  state  is  evolved.    But  the  progress  of  conquest  and  amalgamation  goes  on; 
the  once  dominant  race,  made  more  efficient  by  its  organization  and  trained 
militia,  spreads  its  domain  farther  and  farther  and  grows  ever  stronger  by 
assimilation.    Yet  luck  is  not  always  with  the  most  progressive.    The  flush 
of  continuous  victory  has  made  them  careless  and  loosened  their  organiza- 
tion; moreover,  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  leisure  classes  has  made  them 
effeminate;  vice  and  luxury  spread;  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  Roman 
empire  being  overthrown  by  barbarians.     However,  the  organization,  the 
institutions,  and  laws  of  the  ancient  culture  are  taken  over  by  the  conquerors 
and  quickly  a  new  state  and  nation  arises.    Thus  the  process  is  ever  repeated, 
and  civilization  rises  ever  higher.    And  the  nations  which  today  stand  at  the 
pinnacle  of  civilization  are  those  in  whom  this  process  has  been  most  fre- 
quently repeated,  who  have  gone  through  the  greatest  number  of  amalga- 
mations. 
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This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  civilization  and  evolution  of  the  state 
through  conquest.  Must  we,  then,  draw  the  conclusion,  that  conflicts,  antago- 
nisms, and  even  bloody  wars  will  always  be  necessary  to  insure  the  further 
progress  of  mankind?  Gumplowicz  seems  almost  to  hold  this  view;  to  his 
mind  history  ever  repeats  itself,  because  what  he  calls  the  "nature-process" 
remains  eternally  the  same.  But  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  Though  the  nature- 
process,  as  Mr.  Ward  has  pointed  out/  remains  the  same  in  form,  it  does 
not  remain  the  same  in  its  essence.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  creative  prevents 
that.  If  something  new  is  continually  formed  out  of  existing  material  and 
conditions,  then  it  is  impossible  ever  to  go  back  to  exactly  the  same  begin- 
ning. Progress  or  evolution  is  not  only  relative,  as  Mr.  Gumplowicz  will  have 
it,  but  absolute.  Even  if,  as  some  people  pretend  to  believe,  the  new  is 
inferior  to  the  old  (in  which  belief  I  do  not  coincide),  it  is  certainly  never 
the  same  and  cannot  be  the  same.  The  process  is  ever  carried  to  a  higher 
plane.  Thus  while  conflicts  may  always  remain  necessary,  they  need  not  be 
destructive.  Out  of  the  conflicts  occasioned  by  natural  emotions  and  pas- 
sions grew  intelligence  and  organization.  Mind,  thus  originated,  is  a  new 
factor  in  the  problem,  which  did  not  exist  before,  and  mind  will  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  process.  It  will  recognize  that,  though  necessary  and 
unavoidable  under  the  conditions  of  low,  egotistic  intelligence,  destructive 
wars  and  conflicts  are  not  necessary  under  a  r^me  of  social  consciousness 
and  intelligence;  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  natural  process,  unaided  by 
intelligent  foresight,  has  been  wasteful  of  much  that  is  precious,  has  expended 
energies  ruthlessly,  that  can  be  turned  to  better  account  under  more  intelli- 
gent management.  It  will  see,  that,  just  as  slavery  and  the  compulsory 
training  of  mankind  to  work  were  an  improvement  over  cannibalism,  so  now, 
after  the  habit  of  continuous  work  has  been  ingrained  into  the  very  consti- 
tution of  man,  freedom  of  activity  will  in  most  cases  be  superior  to  enforced 
labor,  and  that  gradually  attractive  measures  can  be  substituted  for  com- 
pulsory measures.  The  conflicts  between  peoples  and  nations  will  be  changed 
more  and  more  into  conflicts  of  ideas,  out  of  which  new  and  broader  views 
will  continually  arise,  until  finally  an  era  may  be  ushered  in,  in  which  we 
shall  have  peace  of  arms  but  the  utmost  possible  contact  of  mind  with  mind, 
the  greatest  difference  of  character,  capacity,  and  work,  with  the  greatest 
unity  of  purpose  and  aim. 


K.  AsAKAWA,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

The  argument  of  Professor  Thomas'  paper  seems  to  be  that  the  Orient 
is  able  to  give  the  Occident  certain  stimuli  which  will  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
latter^s  consciousness,  and  thereby  aid  the  "progress  of  socialization.''  As  a 
student  of  history,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  comment  on  so  broad  a 
hypothesis.    I  am  mainly  interested  in  the  specific  stimuli  that  the  Occident 
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might  receive  from  the  Orient,  upon  which  alone  the  soundness  of  the 
writer's  argument  must  rest,  and  confess  that  I  fail  to  find  them  clearly  stated 
in  the  paper.  It  seems  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  Professor  Thomas* 
"Orient"  does  not  include  either  India  or  all  the  subtle  but  profound  influ- 
ences which  Indian  thought  and  religion  have  exercised  upon  the  social  life 
of  central  and  eastern  Asiatic  nations.  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  he  confines 
his  attention  to  the  two  countries  with  which  America  is  in  the  most  active 
relation,  namely,  China  and  Japan.  My  endeavor  to  infer  from  the  writer's 
y^  occasional  remarks  on  these  two  countries  the  stimuli  which  they  might 
afford  has  not  been  very  successful. 

Taking  China  first,  I  infer  that  little  wholesome  stimulus  may  be  expected 

from  the  form  of  her  government.    Reference  is  also  made  to  the  feelings 

which  China  must  have  received  from  the  treatment  she  has  suffered  at  the 

hands  of  occidental  powers.    Here  it  is  China,  not  the  Occident,  which  has 

felt  the  stimuli,  unless,  indeed,  the  Occident's  own  reflection  upon  China's 

distress  may  be  called  a  stimulus.    Although  the  industrial  habit  and  the  cheap 

labor  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  receive  attention,  it  is  not  clear  how 

.*4.^     important  the  writer  regards  the  stimulus  of  this  kind.     Perhaps  the  most 

\   important  reference  to  China  made  in  the  paper  is  the  idea  that  her  social 

I       C^^^  /  organization  is  largely  tribal,  and  her  social  consciousness  is  comparatively 

'  I  ir  /   simple  and  uniform.     I  have  tried  in  vain,  on  these  important  points,  to 

y  \    gather  what  is   meant  by  "tribal,"   what  sort  of  uniformity  there  is  in 

I.    Chinese  society,  and  what  stimuli  these  supposed  facts  may  give  to  the 
Occident  to  its  benefit. 

In  regard  to  Japan,  Professor  Thomas  admits  freely  that  she  is  different 
from  China  in  being  more  open  to  social  changes.    He  seeks  a  partial  expla- 
.  nation  of  this  difference  in  the  fact  that  Japan  is  a  colony  from  Asia,  all 
V   colonies  being,  according  to  him,  more  ready  to  change  than  the  mother- 
•^  country.     Nearly  all  the  more  civilized  nations  on  earth,  including  China 
'    and  India,  not  being  originally  native  to  their  present  habitats,  one  is  inclined 
to  ask  the  writer  when  a  nation  ceases  to  be  a  colony  and  becomes  a  mother- 
country. 

Although  Professor  Thomas  thus  admits  the  existence  of  some  differ- 
ence between  Japan  and  China,  they  are  both  different,  he  seems  to  think, 
from  the  Occident  in  several  important  ways.  In  the  first  place,  their 
["Japan's  before  her  awakening"  and  China's]  social  organization  is  defined 
as  "tribal."  Does  he  use  the  term  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  he  seems  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  present  racial  feeling  of  the  Occident?  Or,  in  case  of 
Japan,  has  he  perhaps  been  misled  by  the  extremely  objectionable  term 
"clan"  used  by  many  writers  in  describing  the  territorial  feudal  division 
before  1868?  Japan's  social  organization  has  seldom  been  tribal,  in  the 
sense  of  being  based  upon  the  blood  tie  of  the  whole  group  or  of  the  larger 
groups  of  the  nation,  except  before  645  a.  d. 
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Then  Professor  Thomas  asserts  that  Japan  "before  her  awakening"  pos- 
sessed, like  China,  a  "relatively  uniform  and  simple  consciousness."  Aside 
from  the  question  of  simplicity,  which  is  a  flexible  term,  I  am  embarrassed 
by  the  statement,  for  its  literal  acceptance  would  result  in  confusing  a  short 
period  with  the  entire  historic  age  of  Japan.  The  period  between  1639  and 
1853,  during  which  foreign  intercourse  was  vigorously  excluded  by  the  feudal 
authorities,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  foreign  culture  introduced  in  pre- 
vious ages  were  assimilated  into  national  life,  was  in  many  respects  an 
abnormal  period.  Circumstances  had  forced  her  to  close  her  doors,  against 
her  will  and  contrary  to  her  historic  habit.  In  all  other  periods,  the  ele- 
ments of  "dissent,  skepticism,  and  change"  were  never  "absent,"  and  have  at 
three  different  times  brought  about  as  thorough  changes  of  the  entire  social 
organism  as  are  known  in  human  history. 

Professor  Thomas  also  declares:  "The  white  nations  are  also  all  well 
advanced  toward  democratic  freedom,"  a  statement  which  is  perplexing, 
especially  when  it  is  taken  in  the  implied  contrast  with  the  oriental  govern- 
ments. With  such  elements  of  democracy  as  were  common  to  "all  the  white 
nations"  at  the  time  of  Japan's  "awakening"  may  favorably  be  compared  the 
democracy  of  letters  that  has  prevailed  in  China  for  centuries,  and  the 
democracy  of  arms  in  the  Japan  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  as 
well  as  the  village  self-government  in  the  latter  country  under  the  Tokugawa 
and  in  China. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Occident  lacks  at  present  "adequate  social 
ideals."  Does  or  did  the  Orient  possess  them?  What  are  they,  and  how 
may  they  stimulate  the  Occident? 

I  seriously  suspect  that,  although  the  writer  admits  some  difference 
between  China  and  Japan,  he  has  not  completely  freed  himself  from  the 
dogma  that  the  Orient  is  a  unit,  and  from  the  consequent  inclination  to  con- 
ceive the  Occident  and  the  Orient  always  in  a  broad  contrast  to  each  other. 
I  hope  my  suspicion  is  unfounded.  I  suppose  he  went  farther  than  he  would, 
when  he  said:  "The  western  nations  have  the  habit  of  change,"  and,  also: 
"The  oriental  world  is  large  enough  to  overwhelm  us  and  smite  us  with  a 
sword  which  we  have  put  into  its  hands."  The  large  Orient  is  not  united, 
and  could  not  more  readily  be  united  than  the  western  powers.  Anyone 
who  claims  that  the  East  is  one  should  clearly  show  wherein  its  nations,  in 
spite  of  their  enormous  differences,  are  the  same. 

When  Professor  Thomas  referred  to  the  "scientific  observation  and 
experiment"  of  the  Occident,  I  rejoiced  to  see  him  approach  one  of  the  great 
things  that  differentiate  Occidental  civilization  from  any  of  the  Oriental 
civilizations,  and  hoped  he  would  enlighten  us  upon  the  mysterious  origin  of 
this  momentous  factor.  He,  however,  dismisses  this  superb  subject  by  lightly 
saying  that  the  scientific  method  is  "a  trick  which  we  caught  from  the  Greeks, 
who  perhaps  themselves  caught  it  from  Asia,  and  bettered  the  instruction." 
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To  sum  up:  I  am  sorely  disappointed  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  find- 
ing many  specific  contents  in  this  otherwise  instructive  paper.  The  writer 
declines  to  foretell  the  how  of  the  reaction  of  the  Orient  upon  the  Occident 
and  he  has  said  little  more  of  the  what.  His  paper  is  another  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  general  remarks  upon  historic  nations,  when  one 
has  not  time  enough  to  refer  to  their  historic  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  consideration  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  social  evolution  of 
China,  and  more  particularly  of  Japan,  might  have  greatly  helped  us  to  sur- 
mise the  probable  effects  upon  the  Occident  of  its  active  relation  with  the 
Oriental  nations.  I  conclude  by  saying  that,  although  I  am  unable  to  judge 
the  value  of  Professor  Thomas'  main  contention,  I  do  hope  that  he  will 
make  another  attempt  to  substantiate  it  by  a  specific  discussion.  He  has  a 
magnificent  field  before  him. 


Professor  Albert  Ernest  Jenks,  University  of  Minnesota 

While  I  have  purposely  sought  to  place  antithetically  certain  differences 
between  the  man  of  the  Far  East  and  the  man  of  the  West  as  I  conceive 
these  differences,  and,  while  of  necessity,  I  take  my  stand  with  the  man  of 
the  West,  yet  I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a  statement  of  my  admira- 
tion for  the  oriental  man. 

Since  it  is  a  law  of  life  that  nian  must  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  I  greatly  admire  a  people  which  has  learned  to  toil  almost  inces- 
santly, with  so  little  friction  and  complaint  and  with  so  much  contentment, 
as  has  the  Chinese,  whether  in  China  or  out  of  it. 

When  I  know  the  unparalleled  ravages  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  turn  with  hopefulness  to  China  which  has  bred  a  human  race 
practically  immune  to  this  terrible  disease.  The  Chinaman  has  become  the 
most  perfect  human  animal  for  colonization  in  the  world  today.  With 
greater  safety  than  any  other  people  the  Chinese  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
Arctic  snows  or  the  reeking  heat  of  the  humid  equatorial  area. 

Again  I  turn  with  admiration  to  the  Orient — to  Japan.  Japan  has  taught 
the  whole  world  the  practicability  of  modem  scientific  knowledge  in  every- 
day life — ^the  most  important  lesson  the  West  can  learn  from  the  recent 
Russio-Japanese  war. 

When  we  consider  the  Asiatic  continental  man  as  the  oriental,  and  the 
American  and  western  European  as  the  occidental,  there  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  three  fundamental  cultural  traits  in  which  the  oriental  and  the  occi- 
dental have  radically  differed,  and  today  do  greatly  differ,  and  in  which  con- 
flict stimuli  are  active  in  contacts  between  the  two. 

First,  the  oriental  is  a  peaceful,  patient,  plodding  man,  with  a  medita- 
tive, spiritual  nature.  He  has  given  the  world  most  of  its  domestic  animals 
and  staple  food  plants.  He  has  given  the  world  all  of  its  great  religions. 
The  occidental  is  a  thinking,  active,  belligerent,  materialistic  man.     He  has 
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given  the  world  its  incessant  pioneering  activity,  its  modern  science,  its 
machinery  of  modern  war,  and  its  heretofore  undreamed  of  machinery  for 
and  hoards  of  material  wealth. 

We  may  now  enlarge  our  definition  of  the  oriental  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Japanese  as  well  as  the  continental  man  of  Asia,  and  say: 

Second,  the  oriental  is  a  communistic  man,  living,  struggling,  and  dying 
in  herds — ^in  the  commune  of  labor,  and  the  family.  The  occidental  is  an 
individualist.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  every  American  private  soldier  is 
potentially  a  general.  Representative  government,  whether  monarchical  or 
republican,  points  to  the  individualism  of  the  occidental.  One  who  has  seen 
the  average  American  among  the  average  orientals  in  the  Orient  knows  that 
two  Americans  are  worth  twenty  orientals  in  an  emergency — ^when  piiactical 
things  must  be  thought  instantly  and  done  quickly. 

Third,  if  one  may  be  pardoned  an  American  bull,  he  may  say  the  future 
of  the  oriental  has  been,  and  is  largely  today,  behind  him.  The  oriental  looks 
always  backward  over  his  shoulder  for  the  nod  or  frown  of  his  ancestors. 
He  is  tightly  tied  to  the  past  with  the  gordian  knot  of  custom  and  tradition. 
The  occidental's  future  is  before  him,  and  he  cares  little  for  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  past.  He  builds  his  reputation  and  his  fortune  for  his 
children  much  more  than,  as  the  oriental  builds,  for  the  family  name  estab- 
lished generations  ago  by  his  ancestors. 

There  are  three  additional  conflict  stimuli  active  between  the  occidental 
and  oriental;  and  we  may  now  understand  the  term  oriental  to  be  broader 
than  used  above,  so  as  to  include  also  the  Malayan  peoples. 

The  oriental  is  naturally  a  dissembler  in  word  and  business  transactions. 
The  occidental  is  a  man  of  truth.  The  oriental's  ways  are  those  of  indirec- 
tion and  dissimulation.  The  occidental  man  is  direct  and  frank.  The  oriental 
will  tell  you  that  which  he  thinks  you  want  to  hear,  without  respect  to  its 
truth  or  falsity.  The  famed  honesty  and  honor  of  the  Chinaman  in  business 
transactions  with  foreigners  of  his  acquaintance  is  deserved.  It  may  be 
based  on  the  superior  business  acumen  of  the  Chinaman  who  is  a  much 
better  judge  of  the  western  man  than  the  western  man  is  of  the  Chinaman. 
Those  who  know  the  Chinese  best  at  home,  however,  tell  me  that  the  great- 
est weakness  of  the  Chinese  today  is  their  mutual  distrust  of  one  another; 
and  it  is  founded  upon  their  inherent  untrustworthiness.  In  spite  of  the 
famous  Bushido  of  Japan,  all  men  having  transient  or  prolonged  business 
with  individuals  in  Japan  know  of  the  business  dishonesty  of  the  Japanese. 

The  oriental  is  commonly  fanatical  and  intolerant.  The  occidental  is 
commonly  sane,  rational,  and  a  lover  of  justice;  in  private  life  he  takes  the 
part  of  the  under  dog,  and  the  bully  has  short  life  with  him. 

The  oriental  is  commonly  an  autocrat  and  an  oppressor,  and  his  hand 
is  heavy  on  the  lower  classes  and  the  women.  The  occidental  loves  his 
liberty  and  his  democratic  institutions,  and  his  ideal  is  that  the  will  of  the 
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many  shall  be  the  will  of  all.    He  has  the  habit  of  lifting  up  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  he  honors  women. 

As  Professor  Thomas  has  said,  the  secrets  of  the  West  "are  getting 
out"  and  all  the  people  of  the  world  are  rapidly  "becoming  of  one  con- 
sciousness." Although  the  conflict  resulting  from  this  contact  of  the  West 
with  the  East  will  undoubtedly  give  the  people  of  the  Orient  wonderful 
cultural  advance,  as  such  conflict  always  does,  and  will  tend  to  break  down 
some  of  the  difllerences  presented  above,  yet,  because  of  the  long-standing, 
inherent  tendency  of  the  Occident  to  cultural  advance,  and  because  of  the 
long-standing,  inherent  tendency  of  the  Orient  to  cultural  inertia,  and,  more 
than  all  else,  because  of  the  unprecedented  racial  and  cultural  conflicts  in 
the  occidental  world,  especially  in  America,  and  the  apparently  relative 
absence  of  opportunity  for  such  conflict  in  the  Orient,  I  believe  that  the 
Occident  will  have  far  into  the  future  the  power  of  discovering  new  secrets 
for  cultural  advance  ahead  of  the  oriental  world. 


Propessoi  W.  I.  Thouas,  The  Univessity  of  Chicago 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Heam,  I  think  that  while  two  groups  have  and 
continue  to  have  so  disparate  a  consciousness,  a  member  of  one  group  would 
continually  feel  the  presence  of  the  other;  but  I  imagine  also,  from  my  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Hearn,  that  what  he  had  largely  in  mind  was  the  insupportable 
etiquette  of  the  Japanese. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  space  and  the  query  as  to  what  we 
should  do  if  another  desert  area  should  emerge,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  the  new  science  of  eugenics,  and  we  would  see  if  the  two  don't 
synchronize.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  adaptation  to  new  con- 
ditions is  the  function  of  reason,  and  my  argument  was  that  while  we  have 
reason  as  a  tool,  we  have  not  really  applied  it;  and  I  think  when  we  apply 
it  fully  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  the  oriental  situation.  It  has  been  my 
own  observation,  in  attempting  to  find  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  uni- 
versal statement  that  low  races  cannot  count  more  than  live  or  ten,  that 
always,  when  they  can't  count  more  than  five,  they  haven't  more  than  five  to 
count ;  and  that  any  race  which  gets  into  commercial  relations  requiring  the 
counting  of  five  hundred  thousand  will  count  five  hundred  thousand.  We 
may  settle  upon  the  principle  that  the  mind  will  act  under  stimulatioii,  and 
the  question  of  desert  areas  will  probably  bring  forth  inventiveness. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Tenney's  remarks,  I  feel  too  much  interested  in 
them  to  wish  to  say  anything.  But  as  to  the  question  of  homogeneity :  I 
merely  meant  by  that  what  I  understand  he  would  accept:  that  the  matter 
of  ancestral  worship  and  the  principles  of  Confudantsm  and  the  devotion 
of  the  Chinese  to  ethics  and  their  classical  literature,  give  them,  although 
divided  linguistically  into  dialects,  a  certain  background  in  common. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Asakawa's  remarks  I  may  say  in  justice  to  him 
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that  certain  portions  of  my  paper  I  had  not  written  when  he  received  the 
outline  of  it.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  inferred  that  I  had  confused  or 
merged  Japan  and  China  in  my  remarks.  Neither  did  I  in  the  outline  sent 
to  him,  but  I  imagine  that  he  imagined  that  I  designed  to  do  that  originally, 
and  made  his  remarks  an3rway.  Mr.  Asakawa  misses  the  point  of  my  state- 
ment concerning  tribal  conditions  of  consciousness.  I  did  not  say  that  Japan 
is  in  a  tribal  condition,  but  that  tribal  society  and  half -cultural  societies  like 
China  and  Japan,  are  characterized  by  a  relative  homogeneity  of  conscious- 
ness. Some  of  the  comments  of  Mr.  Asakawa  evidently  arise  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  my  meaning.  My  statement  that  the  Orient  is  large 
enough  to  smite  us  with  the  sword  which  we  had  put  into  its  hands  is  per- 
haps rhetorical,  but  it  is  large  enough.  As  to  his  question,  when  does  a 
country  become  a  colony?  It  becomes  a  colony  just  after  it  leaves  the 
mother  country,  and  if  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  leave  it,  they  also  form  a 
colony.  I  don't  question  that  the  Asiatics  came  from  somewhere;  I  merely 
remarked  that  Japan  is  not  in  every  sense  so  old  as  China. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Jenk's  remarks,  which  were  not  devoted  to  me,  I 
want  to  say  of  oriental  dissimulation  that  I  understand  it  does  not  appear 
in  Chinese  businesis.  That  is  universally,  I  believe,  understood.  Certainly 
I  don't  think  that  the  love  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Occident  has  been 
exhibited  in  connection  with  any  race,  at  any  time,  or  anywhere. 


IS  CXASS  CONFLICT  IN  AMERICA  GROWING  AND  IS 

IT  INEVITABLE? 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  R.  COMMONS 
The  University  of  Wisconsin 


The  present-day  significance  of  the  term  "class  conflict"  is 
found  in  the  apparent  antagonism  of  employing  and  wage- 
earning  classes.  There  are  other  interests  that  might  be  described 
as  economic  classes,  but  their  opposition  does  not  lead  to  outbreak. 
Their  differences  are  compromised  imder  forms  of  constitutional 
government.  But  a  strike  is  incipient  rebellion.  It  might  go  to 
the  limit  of  a  general  stoppage  of  industry,  as  it  has  done  in  Bel- 
gium and  Australia.  Whether  limited  or  general,  it  is  the  revolt 
of  a  practically  unpropertied  class  against  property  rights.  It  is 
a  kind  of  class  conflict  not  yet  obviated  by  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment, like  the  contests  of  other  classes  or  interests. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  census  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  24,000,000  men  and  boys  engaged  in  industry, 
6,000,000  are  farmers  and  tenants,  3,750,000  are  farm  laborers, 
1 1 ,000,000  are  other  laborers,  clerks,  and  servants,  i  ,500,000  are 
professional  and  agent  classes,  and  2,000,000  are  other  employ- 
ers. There  is  no  appreciable  class  conflict  between  farmers, 
tenants,  and  farm  laborers.  Over  one-half  of  the  laborers  are 
sons  of  the  farmers,  destined  to  pass  up  into  their  fathers' 
position  or  out  into  other  classes.  The  tenants  are  small  con- 
tractors, interested  more  in  prices  and  profits  than  they  are  in 
wages.  The  professional  and  agent  classes  are  disinterested,  or 
else  interested  in  the  classes  to  whom  they  cater.  The  field  for 
a  class  conflict  is  the  11,000,000  other  laborers  and  servants  and 
the  2,000,000  employers. 

But  not  all  of  these  are  in  a  position  to  provoke  class  feeling. 
In  the  thousands  of  small  towns  and  villages  the  employer  or  the 
merchant  and  his  help  do  the  same  kind  of  work  side  by  side  and 
they  have  close  personal  relations,  often  that  of  father  and  son, 
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like  the  farmers.  The  servants  are  individually  attached  to 
individuals  of  other  classes.  Many  thousands  of  apparent  labor- 
ers, like  teamsters  and  peddlers,  are  also  small  capitalists.  At 
the  outside  guess,  not  more  than  6,000,000  wage-earners,  and 
1,500,000  employers  and  investors  are  in  the  field  where  classes 
are  forming.  Two-thirds  of  the  voting  population  are  specta- 
tors. We  call  them  the  public.  They  may  be  forced  to  take 
sides,  but  they  want  fair  play.  The  outcome  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  brought  in. 

While  therefore  only  one-third  are  available  for  class  conflict, 
yet  they  operate  fundamental  industries  of  our  civilization,  like 
railways  and  coal  mines,  or  they  command  strategic  points,  like 
cities,  the  centers  of  population.  Their  importance  is  greater 
than  their  numbers. 

Now,  it  must  be  noted  that  within  this  third  of  the  popula- 
tion enormous  industrial  changes  are  going  on.  These  tend  to 
intensify  the  class  conflict,  but  for  the  time  being  conceal  it.  The 
principal  changes  are  the  growth  of  corporations  on  the  employ- 
ers' side  and  the  division  of  labor  on  the  wage-workers'  side. 
That  corporations  break  down  the  personal  ties  that  formerly 
held  together  the  employer  and  his  men  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  this  incidental  effect  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  direct 
effect  of  the  consolidated  corporations  and  syndicates  of  the  past 
ten  years.  By  combining  several  corporations  into  one,  by  operat- 
ing several  establishments  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  by  placing  them  all  on  a  uniform  system  of  account- 
ing which  shows  at  a  glance  every  month  the  minutest  detail  of 
every  item  of  cost,  the  modern  trust  is  going  farther  to  alienate 
classes  than  did  the  simple  corporation  when  it  displaced  the 
individual  employer.  The  primitive  competition  of  employer 
against  employer  is  a  children's  game  compared  with  the  modem 
competition  of  manager  against  manager  checked  up  every  month 
by  the  cold  statistics  of  cost.  Under  this  system  managers  go 
down  like  tenpins,  or  up  like  Schwab.  They  "hire  and  fire"  their 
employees,  promote  and  derate  their  subordinates,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  rapid-fire  guns.  Under  their  exact  system  of  costs  they 
measure  a  man  as  they  do  coal,  iron,  and  kilowatts,  and  labor 
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becomes  literally,  what  it  has  been  by  analogy,  a  commodity.  If 
one  be  a  scientist  or  an  engineer  one  can  but  admire  the  marvel- 
ous results.  The  astounding  reductions  of  cost,  the  unheard  of 
efficiency  of  labor,  the  precise  methods  of  scientific  experiment 
and  tests,  reveal  a  new  field  of  conquest  of  the  human  mind. 
But  if  one  talks  with  the  workmen  at  their  homes  one  hears  the 
gnunblings  of  class  struggle. 

The  system  is  perfected  by  the  division  of  labor.  Formerly 
a  workman's  efficiency  consisted  of  two  things,  skill  and  speed. 
Division  of  labor  has  split  up  his  skill  into  its  constituent  opera- 
tions, and  the  progress  of  cost-keeping  is  carrying  the  analysis 
farther  than  ever  before.  Instead  of  the  skill  of  one  man  we 
have  the  grading  of  operations  among  a  gang  of  men.  Skill  had 
to  be  measured  by  quality,  by  intelligence,  by  ingenuity,  versatility, 
and  interest  in  his  work.  These  human  qualities  are  elusive  and 
not  yet  measured  even  by  modern  psychology.  But  speed  can  be 
measured  by  quantity  and  a  clock.  Workmen  now  can  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  metered  up  like  dynamos.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  their  energy  each  hour  or  day  can  be  charted  and 
filed  away  in  a  card  catalogue  for  reference. 

Immediately  there  follows  a  new  science  and  art  of  industrial 
psychology.  The  efficiency  of  a  steam  engine  is  kept  always  at 
its  maximum  by  feeding  the  coal  with  an  automatic  stoker.  So 
the  output  of  labor  is  kept  at  the  top  by  adjusting  the  pay  exactly 
to  the  motive  and  capacity.  This  is  done  by  premiums  and 
bonuses  on  output,  instead  of  the  cruder  and  more  wasteful 
methods  of  paying  the  same  price  for  every  piece,  and  these 
premiums  are  nicely  figured  to  the  point  where  the  workman  will 
put  out  the  maximum  exertion  for  the  minimum  bonus.  The 
psychology  of  the  workman  is  analyzed  and  experimented  upon 
as  accurately  as  the  chemistry  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal.  A 
time-keeping  department  is  created  for  this  purpose  with  experts, 
card  records,  and  a  testing  laboratory,  and  a  new  engineering 
profession  springs  up  with  industrial  psychology  as  its  underlying 
science.  Wonderful  and  interesting  are  these  advances  in  har- 
nessing the  forces  of  human  nature  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
The    pioneers    in    this    field,    calling    themselves    "production 
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engineers,"  may  well  be  compared  with  the  great  inventors  of  the 
turbine  and  the  dynamo  in  what  they  are  doing  to  reduce  cost 
and  multiply  efficiency. 

But  in  doing  so  they  are  doing  exactly  the  thing  that  forces 
labor  to  become  c/ojj-conscious.  While  a  man  retains  indi- 
viduality he  is  more  or  less  proof  against  class  feeling.  He  is 
self-conscious.  His  individuality  protects  him  somewhat  against 
the  substitution  of  someone  else  to  do  his  job.  But  when  his 
individuality  is  scientifically  measured  oflF  in  aliquot  parts  and 
each  part  is  threatened  with  substitution  by  identical  parts  of 
other  men,  then  his  sense  of  superiority  is  gone.  He  and  his 
fellow-workmen  compete  with  each  other,  not  as  whole  men,  but 
as  units  of  output.  The  less-gifted  man  becomes  a  menace  to  the 
more  gifted  as  much  as  the  one  to  the  other.  Both  are  then  ripe 
to  recognize  their  solidarity,  and  to  agree  not  to  compete.  And 
this  is  the  essential  thing  in  class  conflict. 

But  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  industries  where  the 
conditions  described  have  gone  farthest  there  the  class  conflict  is 
least  apparent.  Of  the  6,000,000  wage-earners  mentioned,  possi- 
bly 2,000,000  are  organized  in  unions.  But  the  unions  have 
practically  disappeared  from  the  trusts,  and  are  disappearing 
from  the  large  corporation  as  they  grow  large  enough  to  specialize 
minutely  their  labor.  The  organized  workmen  are  found  in  the 
small  establishments  like  the  building  trades,  or  the  fringe  of 
independents  on  the  skirts  of  the  trusts;  on  the  railways  where 
skill  and  responsibility  are  not  yet  displaced  by  division  of  labor; 
in  the  mines  where  strike-breakers  cannot  be  shipped  in;  on  the 
docks  and  other  places  where  they  hold  a  strategic  position. 
While  the  number  of  organized  workmen  shows  an  increase  in 
these  directions  it  shows  a  decrease  in  the  others.  It  is  in  these 
organized  industries  that  the  class  conflict  appears,  and  there  the 
lines  are  drawing  tighter.  It  is  there  that  employers'  associa- 
tions are  forcing  employers  into  line  and  are  struggling  to  do  for 
the  medium  employer  what  the  trust  does  without  an  association. 
But  most  of  the  unions  in  question  are  not  unions  of  a  class. 
They  are  unions  of  a  trade  or  a  strategic  occupation.  On  the 
railroads  they  cater  only  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  all  railroad 
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employees.  They  represent  for  the  most  part  the  first  stage  in 
the  class  struggle — ^that  of  the  skilled  workmen  protecting  them- 
selves through  apprenticeship  against  the  inroads  of  unskilled. 
Other  unions  like  the  shoe-makers  and  mine-workers  represent 
the  second  stage,  that  of  an  industrial  class  including  all  occupa- 
tions. The  first  stage  has  been  driven  out  of  the  trust;  the 
second  stage  has  not  arrived. 

And  it  does  not  seem  likely,  where  a  corporation  has  reached 
the  position  of  a  trust,  that  unionism  will  get  a  footing,  no  mat- 
ter how  class-conscious  the  workmen  have  become.  The  very 
division  of  labor,  which  tends  toward  class  solidarity,  offers 
means  to  circumvent  it.  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  a  potent 
reason  for  the  persistent  class  conflict  of  the  past  twenty  years  is 
the  closing  up  of  the  great  outlet  for  agitators,  the  frontier.  But 
the  division  of  labor  offers  a  substitute  outlet  in  the  form  of  pro- 
motion. Promotion,  where  speed  is  the  standard,  has  rich  possi- 
bilities compared  with  old  forms  of  promotion  based  on  skill. 
Under  the  older  forms  workmen  came  into  the  various  skilled 
trades  by  several  side  entrances  of  apprenticeship,  and  each  trade 
had  its  narrow  limits  upward.  Under  the  newer  forms  the  work- 
men nearly  all  come  in  at  the  bottom,  and  the  occupations  are 
graded  by  easy  steps  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  ambitious  work- 
man advances  rapidly,  and  with  every  step  his  rate  of  pay  in- 
creases and  his  work  gets  easier.  But  he  remains  all  the  time  a 
part  of  the  gang,  and  his  earnings  depend  on  the  exertions  of 
those  below  him.  As  he  approaches  the  head  of  his  gang  he  has 
the  double  job  of  a  man  who  gets  wages  as  a  workman  and 
profits  on  his  fellow-workmen.  He  begins  to  be  paid  both  for 
his  work  and  for  making  others  work.  Quite  generally  it  will 
be  found  that  the  head  men  of  a  gang  are  paid  disproportion- 
ately high  for  the  skill  they  are  supposed  to  have.  The  differ- 
ence is  a  pa)nment,  not  for  mechanical  skill,  but  for  loyalty.  They 
keep  their  fellows  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exertion  and  they 
stand  by  the  company  in  times  of  discontent.  Their  promotion 
is  not  a  mere  outlet  for  agitation — it  is  a  lid  on  the  agitation  of 
others. 

But  there  is  still  further  room  for  promotion,  when  the  work- 
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man  becomes  a  foreman,  superintendent,  or  manager.  Here  he 
ceases  manual  work  and  keeps  others  at  work.  He  gets  a  salary, 
often  a  bonus  or  a  share  in  the  profits,  depending  for  its  amoun^_  , ,,  C  J, 

upon  the  work  of  his  former  fellows.     Thus  it  is  that  a  wise    ")    ,  ■  1      ^v*  *^  , 
system  of  promotions  becomes  another  branch  of  industrial  psy-_  (  ^     -"        x>' 
chology.    If  scientifically  managed,  as  is  done  by  the  great  cor- 
porations, it  produces  a  steady  evaporation  of  class  feeling.     I 
have  often  come  upon  fiery  socialists  and  ardent  trade-imionists 
thus  vaporized  and  transformed  by  this  elevating  process.  *- 

In  some  industries,  like  railroads  and  others,  the  straight  line 
of  promotion  is  as  yet  obstructed  by  cross  trade  lines,  and  it 
might  seem  that  the  situation  is  different  from  that  herein  de- 
scribed. In  such  cases  a  skilled  trade  or  two  may  be  found  which 
is  organized  and  recognized  by  the  employer  on  apparent  class 
lines.  But  the  situation  is  not  essentially  different.  The  true 
class  conflict  is  really  for  the  time  prevented  by  elevating  a  strate- 
gic fraction  of  the  class  instead  of  promoting  individuals.  It  is 
this  kind  of  fractional  organization,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
has  been  gradually  eliminated  from  other  industries  with  the 
growth  of  corporations  and  the  division  of  labor. 

Another  line  of  promotion  quite  potent  in  drawing  off  leaders 
is  politics.  Class  conflict  in  America  is  less  persistent  than  in 
England  and  Europe,  because  the  leaders  find  an  outlet  in  salaried 
political  jobs  when  the  burden  of  agitation  grows  tiresome.  If 
civil-service  reform  continues  to  make  progress,  this  outlet,  like 
free  land,  will  gradually  close,  and  the  class  struggle  will  become 
more  intense. 

While  promotion  at  the  top  weakens  class  solidarity,  immi- 
gration and  women's  labor  at  the  bottom  undermine  it.  Race 
divisions  and  their  accompaniment,  religious  divisions,  are  in- 
jected, and  to  the  inducement  offered  by  way  of  promotion  to 
exploit  their  fellows  is  added  race  antipathy  toward  those  ex-  ^ 
ploited.  The  peculiarity  of  class  conflict  is  its  occurrence  within 
the  dominant  race.  The  bitterest  class  struggle  now  going  on  in 
America  is  that  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  most 
purely  American  of  trade-unions.  In  places  where  that  union  has  J 
been  defeated  the  employers  are  bringing  in  the  Italians  and  the 
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Slavs,  and  the  struggle  is  as  much  a  defense  against  immigrants 
as  an  aggression  on  capital.  In  other  industries  like  iron  and 
steel,  where  the  non-English  foreigner  is  two-thirds  of  the  force, 
those  English-speaking  workmen  who  have  not  been  driven  out 
have  been  promoted  up  to  the  higher  positions,  and  both  their 
race  aversion  and  their  superior  jobs  hold  them  aloof.  In  the 
iron  mines  of  Minnesota,  unlike  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
of  the  Rockies,  the  Western  Federation  meets  greater  difficulty 
in  organizing  the  Americans  than  in  organizing  the  immigrants. 
In  still  other  industries,  like  the  coal  mines,  where  the  immigrants 
are  more  Americanized  and  the  Americans  have  not  escaped  their 
competition  by  promotion,  race  and  religion  have  been  fused  and 
an  economic  class  has  emerged.  Thus  immigration  has  a  three- 
fold effect  At  first  it  intensifies  the  conflict  of  classes  in  the 
dominant  race.  Next  it  shatters  class  solidarity.  Finally,  when 
the  immigrants  and  their  children  are  Americanized  and  pro- 
.  moted,  they  renew  the  class  alignment.  While  immigration  con- 
j  tinues  in  great  volume  class  lines  will  be  forming  and  reforming, 
)  weak  and  unstable.  To  prohibit  or  greatly  restrict  immigration 
*^^^would  bring  forth  class  conflict  within  a  generation. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  complex  industrial  conditions 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  prospects  of 
class  conflict  in  America.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
question  of  politics.  Class  conflict  inevitably  compels  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  a  hand.  The  executive  calls  out  the  police,  the 
militia,  and  the  army.  The  judiciary  enjoins  the  strikers  and 
orders  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  leaders.  The  struggle 
terminates  in  favor  of  the  side  that  controls  the  policy  of  these 
branches  of  government.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  each  side 
reaches  out  to  get  control.  The  contest  is  shifted  to  the  field  of 
practical  politics.  Here  the  great  third  party,  the  two-thirds  of 
the  voters,  is  sooner  or  later  brought  in.  As  long  as  organized 
labor  can  win  by  strikes  or  negotiation  it  rejects  the  political 
weapon.  When  strikes  begin  to  fail  and  negotiation  is  fruitless 
it  turns  to  the  elections.  But  strikes  are  successful  mainly  in  the 
early  stages  when  employers  have  not  learned  the  tactics  of 
organization.    After  they  have  perfected  their  associations,  after 
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these  associations  have  federated,  and  especially  after  employers 
have  consolidated  in  great  corporations  and  trusts,  their  capacity 
for  united  action  exceeds  that  of  organized  labor.  Their  tactics 
are  directed,  not  so  much  toward  winning  in  strikes  as  toward 
preventing  strikes  and  disintegrating  unions.  By  wise  promo- 
tions, by  watchful  detectives,  by  prompt  discharge  of  agitators, 
by  an  all-round  increase  of  wages  when  agitation  is  active  on  the 
outside,  by  a  reduction  only  when  the  menace  has  passed  or  when 
work  is  slack,  by  shutting  down  a  plant  where  unionism  is  taking 
root  and  throwing  orders  to  other  plants,  by  establishing  the  so- 
called  "open  shop" — these  and  other  masterful  stratagems  set  up 
a  problem  quite  different  from  what  unionism  has  heretofore 
met.  It  does  not  seem  possible  under  such  conditions  that  organi- 
zation will  get  a  footing  in  the  great  consolidated  industries.  The 
only  possibility  appears  to  be  that  in  the  event  of  some  widespread 
social  unrest  or  depression  of  trade,  the  thousands  of  these 
employees  throughout  the  country  will  suddenly  quit  work,  on 
the  impulse  and  without  prior  organization  or  concerted  action. 
Such  an  unlikely  revolution  would  quickly  end  in  submission. 

Neither  does  it  seem  possible  that  these  thousands  of  em- 
ployees will  turn  to  a  socialist  party.  This  is  not  because  they 
are  not  ripening  for  socialism.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the  numbers  of  well-paid  men  employed  by  the  trusts  and  great 
corporations  who  say  in  confidence  that  they  are  socialists.  It 
is  not  their  wages  of  which  they  complain,  but  the  long  hours, 
the  intense  speed  and  exertion,  the  two  shifts  of  12  hours  six  or 
seven  days  in  the  week,  the  Sunday  labor  sometimes  continuing 
twenty- four  hours  in  succession  when  the  day  and  night  shifts 
change.  Their  physical  exhaustion  and  continuous  work  nullify 
the  enjoyment  of  their  good  wages.  But  the  very  reasons  that 
keep  them  from  unionizing  keep  them  from  voting  or  discussing. 
They  distrust  politics,  they  think  the  socialist  party  has  no  chance, 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  their  jobs,  they  are  in  the  minority, 
and  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-workmen  have  but  little  time 
and  strength  to  think  and  talk  of  ansrthing  except  the  gossip  of 
their  daily  work.  I  do  not  look  for  a  socialist  party  to  recruit 
these  voters — I  look  for  a  demagogue. 
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If  we  may  judge  from  what  has  happened  in  two  other  English- 
speaking  nations,  Australia  and  Great  Britain,  a  labor  party  may 
be  expected.  In  Australia  this  party  followed  upon  a  series  of 
widespread  and  disastrous  strikes.  In  Great  Britain  it  followed  a 
supreme  court  decision  that  jeopardized  the  funds  of  trade- 
unions.  But  a  party  formed  on  class  lines  cannot  enlist  more 
recruits  than  there  are  in  the  class.  In  this  case,  at  the  outside, 
it  isCone-third  of  the  voters.  Whether  a  socialist  or  labor  party 
shall  ever  be  able  to  reach  even  this  number  depends  on  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  thev  other  two-thirds^  If  they  demand  fair  play) 
and  if  they  are  able  to  enforce  their  demand,  a  class  party  will 
not  attract  even  its  own  class.  More  inspiring  to  the  ordinary 
man  than  the  struggle  for  class  advantage  is  the  instinct  of  justice. ; 
But  justice  is  not  merely  fair  play  between  individuals,  as  our 
legal  philosophy  would  have  it — it  is  fair  play  between  social 
classes.  The  great  constitutional  safeguards  which  we  have  as- 
serted since  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  place  a  subordinate  class  on  an  equilibrium  with  a  domi- 
nant class.  It  is  in  this  way  that  trial  by  jury  has  had  to  be 
reasserted  whenever  a  new  social  class  has  emerged.  And  it  is 
partly  by  restoring  trial  by  jury  that  the  great  third  class,  the 
public,  is  now  beginning  to  assert  its  right  to  hold  the  balance 
between  two  struggling  classes.  This  beginning  may  be  seen  in 
the  new  constitution  framed  by  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma. 

Class  conflict  may  be  growing  but  it  is  not  inevitable  if  this 
third  class,  which  is  not  a  class,  is  able  to  determine  directly  the 
issues.  There  are,  indeed,  serious  obstacles  in  the  way.  The 
principal  one  is  political.  Between  the  public  and  the  expression 
of  its  will  are  the  political  party,  the  party  machine,  and  a  legis- 
lature, executive,  and  judges  selected  by  these  intruders.  Here 
is  a  backstairs  for  manipulation,  corruption,  and  class  legislation. 
But  the  public  at  large  is  too  big  and  too  exposed  for  the  wire- 
pulling of  classes.  And  it  does  not  consent  that  one  class  shall 
have  an  advantage  over  another.  It  does  not  favor  either  radi- 
cals or  reactionaries.  When  the  public  shall  have  more  direct 
means  of  expressing  its  will,  through  direct  nomination,  direct 
election,  initiative,  or  referendum,  then  we  may^ftxpect  class  con- 
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flict  to  subside.    The  class  war  in  Colorado  broke  out  because  the 

legislature  refused  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 

in  a  constitutional  amendment.     A  popular  verdict  may  not  t 

always  be  just,  but  it  insures  non-resistance.    It  is  not  so  much 

abstract  justice  that  satisfies  individuals  and  classes,  as  confidence      ]\"  ^^-^ 

in  a  full  hearing,  a  fair  trial,  and  honest  execution  of  the  verdict.  \j^  \) 

If  theise  are  guaranteed,  the  issue  may  be  brought  up  again.  Class      ^*  ^ 

antagonism  will  not  disappear  as  long  as  there  is  wealth  to  dis-   ^   /  :    '^ 

tribute,  but  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  jury  of  the  people.    Then  ^ 

we  may  expect  social  classes  to  state  their  case  m  the  open  and 

to  wait  on  the  gradual  process  of  education  rather  than  plunge 

into  battle. 

I  do  not  hold  that  this  third  class  is  disinterested  and  that  its 
will  is  always  right.  Economically  it  stands  apart  as  a  class  of 
consumers.  It  is  interested  directly  in  low  prices  for  the  products 
it  purchases.  The  existing  widespread  movement  for  the  regula- 
tion of  corporations  is  a  movement  for  reducing  monopoly  prices. 
If  it  is  carried  through,  the  consumers  will  be  conciliated  and  N 
satisfied.  But  they^  wiH  be  satisfied  on  the  basis  of  existing  v 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor.  A  movement  of  wage-  ^ 
earners  ^f or  larger  wages  and  shorter  hours  ^^vill  then  meet  their 
Jiostility^  as  well  as  that  of  the  immediate  employers.  If  the 
regulation  of  corporations  on  behalf  of  consumers  is  not  accom- 
panied with  regulation  on  behalf  of  employees,  the  class  conflict 
may  become  more  intense  and  difficult.  Time  is  the  essence  of 
prevention.  It  is  not  merely  blind  economic  evolution  that  pro- 
vokes economic  classes  into  existence.  It  is  class  legislation  in 
the  past.  The  protective  tariff  has  appealed  to  wage-earners  and 
the  public  on  behalf  of  manufacturers,  but  it  has  contained  no 
provision,  like  that  in  the  Australian  tariflF,^  by  which  the  profits 
of  the  tariff  should  be  shared  with  wage-earners.  It  has  been 
left  to  them  to  get  what  they  could  by  trade-unions.  With  such 
an  example  of  class  legislation  before  them  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  when  unions  are  crushed  by  the  great  tariff -protected  trusts, 

^The  Australian  Excise  Tariff  Act  of  1906  places  an  internal  revenue  tax 
equal  to  one-half  the  tariff  on  home  manufactures,  the  same  to  be  remitted  if 
the  manufacturer  shows  that  wages  paid  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
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then  the  wage-earners  should  think  of  socialism.    But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  tariff  should  be  abolished.    It  follows  that  when 
it  is  revised  it  should  provide  means  to  pass  the  protection  along 
to  the  wage-earners  as  well  as  conciliate  the  consumers. 
\    \ ;  Other  lines  of  legislation  might  be  mentioned,  which  would 

tend  to  place  social  classes  on  an  equilibrium.    Whether  they  do 
(     N^*  so  or  not  depends  on  whether  they  come  before  the  whole  people 

soon  enough,  on  their  merits  and  without  the  intermediary  of 
political  machinery.  If  this  occurs  then  no  one  class  or  part  of  a 
class  will  be  big  enough  to  swing  all  the  voters.  Like  the  waves 
on  the  ocean  it  may  move  up  and  down  but  it  comes  back  to  the 
level  of  the  massive  bulk  beneath. 


DISCUSSION 
Professor  Graham   Taylor,   Chicago,   III. 

However  we  may  differ  with  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  nearest  the  facts  will  agree  that  the  analysis  of 
the  situation  was  fundamental,  even  exhaustive.  I  have  thought  that  the 
brief  time  that  was  at  my  command  might  best  be  spent  in  describing  to  you 
a  concrete  experience  in  a  situation  which  exemplifies  and  enforces  almost  all 
the  factors  of  the  problem  stated  in  this  paper. 

In  this  population  under  review  there  was  great  complexity.  There  was 
racial  division,  keen  and  sharp-edged,  because  upon  this  particular  district  of 
Chicago  there  breaks,  like  the  surf  upon  the  sand,  each  new  wave  of  immigra- 
tion. And  the  Irishman  has  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  the  Italian,  nor 
the  Norwegian  to  the  Pole,  nor  all  four  of  them  to  the  Armenian  and  the 
Greek,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  nationalities  represented.  They  were  still 
further  divided  by  the  four  religious  classifications,  the  Greek,  Gregorian, 
Roman,  and  Protestant.  Then  there  was  a  still  more  marked  lack  of  unity 
in  this  particular  population  because  some  of  them  were  independent  mer- 
chants and  street  venders,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  day  laborers. 
They  were  positively  disinterested  in  the  discussion  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  their  own  labor  conditions.  After  nearly  seven  years  of  a  free  floor  dis- 
cussion in  the  midst  of  that  population,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  young 
Americanized  mechanics  requested  that  it  might  be  discontinued,  because  the 
class-consciousness  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  was  too  high 
for  their  consciousness,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  so  entirely 
apart  from  current  opinion  and  public  policy.  There  was  no  common  ground 
among  them;  they  were  thrown  together  by  the  vicissitudes  of  immigration. 

All  at  once  the  great  teamsters'  strike  swept  over  the  city.  For  a  while 
there  was  no  more  interest  in  it  than  in  any  other  little  labor  agitation.    But 
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when  the  strike-breakers  began  to  be  introduced  into  the  city  and  began  to 
drive  the  coal  carts  up  that  avenue,  there  was  a  strange  agitation,  like  the 
breaking  up  of  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep.  There  were  little  knots  of 
people  gathered  here  and  there.  As  the  wagons  passed,  the  tenement  house 
windows  began  to  be  lined  by  the  women.  Hostile  demonstrations  began  with 
little  citizens  scarcely  more  than  knee-high,  and  as  these  men  drove  the 
coal  wagons  up  and  down  that  avenue,  women  with  babies  at  their  breasts 
and  little  boys  and  girls  would  double  up  their  fists  and  shout  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  "Down  with  the  scab!" 

There  was  a  sudden  psychological  change.  Mr.  Commons  calls  it  indus- 
trial psychology.  I  should  like  to  say  it  was  a  mass  psychology.  There  was 
nothing  very  volitional  about  it,  but  it  was  almost  wholly  instinctive.  There 
was  no  deliberative  choice  about  it,  but  a  kind  of  a  reversion  to  tjrpe.  It  was 
the  cry  of  the  wild  and  the  response  thereto.  Thus  suddenly  these  people  of 
many  names  and  nationalities  and  tongues  were  merged  into  one  solid  mass — 
so  much  so  that  those  coal  wagons  had  to  be  protected  by  long  platoons  of 
police  and  by  a  patrol  wagon  heading  the  procession,  every  morning  as  they 
went  up  and  every  noon  as  they  came  down  the  street.  And  in  passing  a 
little  playground  these  terrified  teamsters  were  so  fearful  that 
one  of  them  actually  jumped  off  his  driver's  seat,  rushed  into 
the  playground — where  there  was  nobody  but  youngsters — ^and  flourished 
a  revolver  to  protect  his  life,  so  scared  was  he  at  this  sudden  reversion  to 
mass  consciousness.  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  the  union  men 
mean  when,  in  times  of  stress,  they  talk  to  you  about  "the  movement"  instead 
of  about  the  organization.  I  have  often  noticed  how  they  drop  that  word 
"union"  and  "organization"  in  the  time  of  great  crises,  and  say  "the  move- 
ment is  safe." 

A  man  cannot  get  close  to  that  movement  without  feeling  that  it  is  ele- 
mental, primal;  it  is  leaderless — less  dependent  upon  leadership  than  any 
other  movement  in  history;  more  absolutely  inevitable  than  any  other  organi- 
zation. It  is  there,  and  it  is  there  to  stay,  it  is  there  to  increase;  it  is  there 
to  subside  once  in  a  while  from  sight,  but  all  at  once  to  emerge  again,  a 
mighty  power  like  some  tidal  wave  of  the  sea. 

I  do  not  like  to  call  it  a  class  movement.  It  is  rather  a  movement  of 
the  mass.  If  I  were  to  illustrate  the  class  movement,  I  should  say  that  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  class-consciousness  among  the  working  people  as  I  have 
always  detected  among  the  employers.  There  is  no  such  class-consciousness 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  as  anyone  can  detect  for  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
employing,  merchant,  and  capitalistic  classes. 

Now  as  to  whether  this  movement,  whatever  it  is,  is  to  be  inevitable  and 
is  to  grow:  to  what  proportions  it  may  grow,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  relative 
question;  it  depends  upon  certain  contingencies.  Up  to  the  point  of  being 
assured  equality  before  the  law,  up  to  the  point  of  equality  of  political  oppor- 
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tunity,  this  movement  will  grow  in  turbulence,  in  menace,  and  in  revolution- 
ary spirit  The  last  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  driven  into  the 
ranks  of  socialism  were  the  old  Hollanders,  but  when  the  military  forces  were 
called  in  to  put  down  that  railroad  strike  in  Holland,  the  class  movement 
along  trade  lines  suddenly  merged  with  the  Belgian  Socialists;  and  I  was 
more  amazed  than  by  anything  I  saw  in  Europe  when  a  thousand  of  those 
phlegmatic  day  laborers  at  the  Hague  took  the  train  to  attend  a  great  social- 
ist demonstration  in  Brussels.  If  that  can  be  done  in  Holland,  what  may  not 
be  done  if  the  repression  goes  so  far,  politically  and  legislatively,  as  to  vio- 
late the  sense  of  justice  and  human  equality  before  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  American  and  Americanized  labor? 

If  only  there  be  political  equality,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  this  move- 
ment will  follow  the  course  taken  in  Great  Britain  and  I  believe  that  that 
course  has  aready  begun  to  be  followed.  We  have  had  a  wonderful  demon- 
stration of  the  political  intelligence  of  the  great  masses  of  voters  in  Chicago, 
even  in  the  immigrant  wards.  In  a  paper  which  somewhat  animadverted 
against  the  referendum,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Political  Science  section,  an 
exception  was  made  of  the  referendum  votes  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Now, 
the  extraordinary  thing  about  those  votes  lies  in  this  fact,  that,  although 
the  popular  side  of  those  railway  questions  was  at  one  time  expressed  by 
voting  "yes"  and  the  next  time  expressed  by  voting  "no,"  the  people  made 
that  choice  intelligently.  Moreover,  they  discriminated  between  ownership  and 
operation  with  rare  intelligence.  But  as  for  the  assertion  of  the  public  rights 
as  against  corporate  aggression,  in  that  long  ten  years'  struggle  in  Chicago 
for  the  people's  rights  to  their  streets,  the  great  democracy  of  the  second 
greatest  city  in  the  Union  gathered  strength  and  volume  as  it  went  on.  Now 
that  movement  is  going  on.  The  practical  politicians  will  continue  to  be 
strongly  against  direct  primaries  and  direct  legislation.  Nevertheless  the  ills  of 
democracy  are  to  be  cured  only  by  having  more,  not  less  democracy.  The 
will  of  the  electorate  is  insistent  and  will  be  found  to  be  persistent.  The 
party  machinery  that  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  direct  primary  and  of 
the  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 
Party  obligations,  party  divisions  are  perceptibly  losing  their  hold,  daily  and 
hourly.  Even  the  immigrants  that  used  to  be  rounded  up  by  the  padrones 
are  asserting  their  independence.  I  have  seen  four  hundred  of  my  Italian 
neighbors  march  with  a  transparency  bearing  this  bid  for  bribery:  "This 
political  club  open  to  engagement."  Poor  souls,  they  knew  not  what  their 
leaders  meant!  But  at  last  the  Italian  vote  divided:  that  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

Now,  if  there  be  equality  of  political  opportunity  and  equality  before  the 
law,  there  will  be  a  peaceful  and  evolutionary  development  of  this  mass 
instinct,  this  elemental  consciousness  that  "all  of  us  are  worth  more  than 
some  of  us."    I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  take  in  the  whole  socialist  pro- 
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gramme  by  any  means.  But  I  think  that  the  solution  is  coming  in  two  very 
diametrically  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  this  agitation  for  industrial 
education  and  trade  schools  which  is  spreading  all  over  the  country  is  going 
after  a  while  to  throw  more  and  more  intelligent  and  trained  men  into  the 
ranks  of  the  wage-earning  mechanical  classes.  We  will  then  begin  to  get  the 
leadership  of  American  labor  such  as  the  British  trade-unions  have  had  and 
so  amazingly  profit  by.  And  as  the  status  becomes  more  fixed,  as  it  is 
going  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  for  men  to  change  their  status  and 
work  up  through  the  stratification  that  is  likely  to  become  more  impervious 
to  this  elevating  influence  which  Mr.  Commons  spoke  of,  we  are  going  to 
have  abler  men  and  men  capable  of  political  leadership.  Then  something 
is  going  to  happen,  and  it  is  going  to  happen  not  so  much  in  the  area  of 
national  politics  as  in  that  area  which  gives  labor  the  best  chance  it  ever 
had  in  the  world  to  gain  political  supremacy — ^the  state  governments.  No 
such  opportunity  has  ever  been  placed  before  the  toiling  electorate  as  the 
state  governments  of  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  agricultural  states 
will  be  the  last  to  be  won,  and  those  states  in  which  commercial  interests 
predominate  will  also  lag  behind,  but  in  the  industrial  states  the  legislatures' 
are  to  be,  and  are  now,  the  goal  of  the  political  ambition  of  organized  labor> 
With  Mr.  Commons  we  can  see  that  as  clearly  as  the  dawn.  The  longest- 
headed  men  in  the  labor  movement  are  just  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  do 
what  they  have  done  in  England — shift  the  balance  of  power,  not  necessarily 
by  any  widespread  third-party  movement,  but  by  gaining  one  representative 
here  and  another  there,  and  wielding  their  power  like  the  hammer  of  Thor. 
That  is  what  the  labor  representation  movement  of  England  has  done.  That 
is  what  some  labor  representation  movement  in  American  politics  will  some 
time  do.  In  the  last  analysis  the  direction  of  this  movement  is  in  the  hands 
of  organized  labor.  Nor  is  it  in  the  hands  or  within  the  power  of  organized 
capital  to  suppress  it.  If  anything  is  absurd  it  is  the  positive  claims  of  some 
men  who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  they  can  sweep  the  earth  clear  of  organ- 
ized labor,  men  who  claim  the  right  to  appoint  their  own  working  terms, 
men  who  expect  the  working-men  to  deal  with  them  individually.  The  sense 
of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  that  greatest  of  all  parties  to  every  industrial 
issue,  the  public,  will  never  stand  for  that  injustice.  And  as  the  public 
becomes  educated,  as  the  public  sees  the  issue  clearly,  there  is  going  to  be 
fair  play.  There  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  equality  before  the  law,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  equality  of  political  opportunity.  The  opportunist's  duty 
of  the  present  moment,  therefore,  is  the  education  of  the  public    The  appeal      I  ^  / 

to  the  sense  of  equity  and  fair  play  is  seldom  without  a  quick  and  decisive 
response  from  the  American  public. 

But  repression,  any  attempt  to  silence,  any  effort  to  drive  back  that  which 
has  thus  started  forward,  can  result  disastrously  and  only  disastrously  to  all 
concerned.    I  do  not  look  for  any  markedly  revolutionary  spirit.    Once  in  a 
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employees.  They  represent  for  the  most  part  the  first  stage  in 
the  class  struggle — ^that  of  the  skilled  workmen  protecting  them- 
selves through  apprenticeship  against  the  inroads  of  unskilled. 
Other  unions  like  the  shoe-makers  and  mine-workers  represent 
the  second  stage,  that  of  an  industrial  class  including  all  occupa- 
tions. The  first  stage  has  been  driven  out  of  the  trust;  the 
second  stage  has  not  arrived. 

And  it  does  not  seem  likely,  where  a  corporation  has  reached 
the  position  of  a  trust,  that  unionism  will  get  a  footing,  no  mat- 
ter how  class-conscious  the  workmen  have  become.  The  very 
division  of  labor,  which  tends  toward  class  solidarity,  offers 
means  to  circumvent  it.  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  a  potent 
reason  for  the  persistent  class  conflict  of  the  past  twenty  years  is 
the  closing  up  of  the  great  outlet  for  agitators,  the  frontier.  But 
the  division  of  labor  offers  a  substitute  outlet  in  the  form  of  pro- 
motion. Promotion,  where  speed  is  the  standard,  has  rich  possi- 
bilities compared  with  old  forms  of  promotion  based  on  skill. 
Under  the  older  forms  workmen  came  into  the  various  skilled 
trades  by  several  side  entrances  of  apprenticeship,  and  each  trade 
had  its  narrow  limits  upward.  Under  the  newer  forms  the  work- 
men nearly  all  come  in  at  the  bottom,  and  the  occupations  are 
graded  by  easy  steps  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  ambitious  work- 
man advances  rapidly,  and  with  every  step  his  rate  of  pay  in- 
creases and  his  work  gets  easier.  But  he  remains  all  the  time  a 
part  of  the  gang,  and  his  earnings  depend  on  the  exertions  of 
those  below  him.  As  he  approaches  the  head  of  his  gang  he  has 
the  double  job  of  a  man  who  gets  wages  as  a  workman  and 
profits  on  his  fellow-workmen.  He  begins  to  be  paid  both  for 
his  work  and  for  making  others  work.  Quite  generally  it  will 
be  found  that  the  head  men  of  a  gang  are  paid  disproportion- 
ately high  for  the  skill  they  are  supposed  to  have.  The  differ- 
ence is  a  pa)rment,  not  for  mechanical  skill,  but  for  loyalty.  They 
keep  their  fellows  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exertion  and  they 
stand  by  the  company  in  times  of  discontent.  Their  promotion 
is  not  a  mere  outlet  for  agitation — it  is  a  lid  on  the  agitation  of 
others. 

But  there  is  still  further  room  for  promotion,  when  the  work- 
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man  becomes  a  foreman,  superintendent,  or  manager.  Here  he 
ceases  manual  work  and  keeps  others  at  work.  He  gets  a  salary, 
often  a  bonus  or  a  share  in  the  profits,  depending  for  its  amoun^  ,  ,^  C  J, 

upon  the  work  of  his  former  fellows.     Thus  it  is  that  a  wise    ^     ^^v      ^v-  H  ,. 
system  of  promotions  becomes  another  branch  of  industrial  psy-_  (  ^'    "        x  ^' 
chology.    If  scientifically  managed,  as  is  done  by  the  great  cor- 
porations, it  produces  a  steady  evaporation  of  class  feeling.     I 
have  often  come  upon  fiery  socialists  and  ardent  trade-tinionists 
thus  vaporized  and  transformed  by  this  elevating  process.  *- 

In  some  industries,  like  railroads  and  others,  the  straight  line 
of  promotion  is  as  yet  obstructed  by  cross  trade  lines,  and  it 
might  seem  that  the  situation  is  different  from  that  herein  de- 
scribed. In  such  cases  a  skilled  trade  or  two  may  be  found  which 
is  organized  and  recognized  by  the  employer  on  apparent  class 
lines.  But  the  situation  is  not  essentially  different.  The  true 
class  conflict  is  really  for  the  time  prevented  by  elevating  a  strate- 
gic fraction  of  the  class  instead  of  promoting  individuals.  It  is 
this  kind  of  fractional  organization,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
has  been  gradually  eliminated  from  other  industries  with  the 
growth  of  corporations  and  the  division  of  labor. 

Another  line  of  promotion  quite  potent  in  drawing  off  leaders 
is  politics.  Class  conflict  in  America  is  less  persistent  than  in 
England  and  Europe,  because  the  leaders  find  an  outlet  in  salaried 
political  jobs  when  the  burden  of  agitation  grows  tiresome.  If 
civil-service  reform  continues  to  make  progress,  this  outlet,  like 
free  land,  will  gradually  close,  and  the  class  struggle  will  become 
more  intense. 

While  promotion  at  the  top  weakens  class  solidarity,  immi- 
gration and  women's  labor  at  the  bottom  undermine  it.  Race 
divisions  and  their  accompaniment,  religious  divisions,  are  in- 
jected, and  to  the  inducement  offered  by  way  of  promotion  to 
exploit  their  fellows  is  added  race  antipathy  toward  those  ex- 
ploited. The  peculiarity  of  class  conflict  is  its  occurrence  within 
the  dominant  race.  The  bitterest  class  struggle  now  going  on  in 
America  is  that  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  most 
purely  American  of  trade-unions.  In  places  where  that  union  has  ) 
been  defeated  the  employers  are  bringing  in  the  Italians  and  the 
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Slavs,  and  the  struggle  is  as  much  a  defense  against  immigrants 
as  an  aggression  on  capital.  In  other  industries  like  iron  and 
steel,  where  the  non-English  foreigner  is  two-thirds  of  the  force, 
those  English-speaking  workmen  who  have  not  been  driven  out 
have  been  promoted  up  to  the  higher  positions,  and  both  their 
race  aversion  and  their  superior  jobs  hold  them  aloof.  In  the 
iron  mines  of  Minnesota,  unlike  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
of  the  Rockies,  the  Western  Federation  meets  greater  difficulty 
in  organizing  the  Americans  than  in  organizing  the  immigrants. 
In  still  other  industries,  like  the  coal  mines,  where  the  immigrants 
are  more  Americanized  and  the  Americans  have  not  escaped  their 
competition  by  promotion,  race  and  religion  have  been  fused  and 
an  economic  class  has  emerged.  Thus  immigration  has  a  three- 
fold effect.  At  first  it  intensifies  the  conflict  of  classes  in  the 
dominant  race.  Next  it  shatters  class  solidarity.  Finally,  when 
the  immigrants  and  their  children  are  Americanized  and  pro- 
moted, they  renew  the  class  alignment.  While  immigration  con- 
j  tinues  in  great  volume  class  lines  will  be  forming  and  reforming, 
}  weak  and  unstable.  To  prohibit  or  greatly  restrict  immigration 
^v^would  bring  forth  class  conflict  within  a  generation. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  complex  industrial  conditions 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  prospects  of 
class  conflict  in  America.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
question  of  politics.  Class  conflict  inevitably  compels  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  a  hand.  The  executive  calls  out  the  police,  the 
militia,  and  the  army.  The  judiciary  enjoins  the  strikers  and 
orders  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  leaders.  The  struggle 
terminates  in  favor  of  the  side  that  controls  the  policy  of  these 
branches  of  government.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  each  side 
reaches  out  to  get  control.  The  contest  is  shifted  to  the  field  of 
practical  politics.  Here  the  great  third  party,  the  two-thirds  of 
the  voters,  is  sooner  or  later  brought  in.  As  long  as  organized 
labor  can  win  by  strikes  or  negotiation  it  rejects  the  political 
weapon.  When  strikes  begin  to  fail  and  negotiation  is  fruitless 
it  turns  to  the  elections.  But  strikes  are  successful  mainly  in  the 
early  stages  when  employers  have  not  learned  the  tactics  of 
organization.    After  they  have  perfected  their  associations,  after 
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these  associations  have  federated,  and  especially  after  employers 
have  consolidated  in  great  corporations  and  trusts,  their  capacity 
for  united  action  exceeds  that  of  organized  labor.  Their  tactics 
are  directed,  not  so  much  toward  winning  in  strikes  as  toward 
preventing  strikes  and  disintegrating  unions.  By  wise  promo- 
tions, by  watchful  detectives,  by  prompt  discharge  of  agitators, 
by  an  all-rotind  increase  of  wages  when  agitation  is  active  on  the 
outside,  by  a  reduction  only  when  the  menace  has  passed  or  when 
work  is  slack,  by  shutting  down  a  plant  where  unionism  is  taking 
root  and  throwing  orders  to  other  plants,  by  establishing  the  so- 
called  "open  shop" — ^these  and  other  masterful  stratagems  set  up 
a  problem  quite  different  from  what  unionism  has  heretofore 
met.  It  does  not  seem  possible  under  such  conditions  that  organi- 
zation will  get  a  footing  in  the  great  consolidated  industries.  The 
only  possibility  appears  to  be  that  in  the  event  of  some  widespread 
social  unrest  or  depression  of  trade,  the  thousands  of  these 
employees  throughout  the  country  will  suddenly  quit  work,  on 
the  impulse  and  without  prior  organization  or  concerted  action. 
Such  an  unlikely  revolution  would  quickly  end  in  submission. 

Neither  does  it  seem  possible  that  these  thousands  of  em- 
ployees will  turn  to  a  socialist  party.  This  is  not  because  they 
are  not  ripening  for  socialism.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the  numbers  of  well-paid  men  employed  by  the  trusts  and  great 
corporations  who  say  in  confidence  that  they  are  socialists.  It 
is  not  their  wages  of  which  they  complain,  but  the  long  hours, 
the  intense  speed  and  exertion,  the  two  shifts  of  12  hours  six  or 
seven  days  in  the  week,  the  Simday  labor  sometimes  continuing 
twenty-four  hours  in  succession  when  the  day  and  night  shifts 
change.  Their  physical  exhaustion  and  continuous  work  nullify 
the  enjoyment  of  their  good  wages.  But  the  very  reasons  that 
keep  them  from  unionizing  keep  them  from  voting  or  discussing. 
They  distrust  politics,  they  think  the  socialist  party  has  no  chance, 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  their  jobs,  they  are  in  the  minority, 
and  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-workmen  have  but  little  time 
and  strength  to  think  and  talk  of  an)rthing  except  the  gossip  of 
their  daily  work.  I  do  not  look  for  a  socialist  party  to  recruit 
these  voters — I  look  for  a  demagogue. 
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employees.  They  represent  for  the  most  part  the  first  stage  in 
the  class  struggle — ^that  of  the  skilled  workmen  protecting  them- 
selves through  apprenticeship  against  the  inroads  of  tmskilled. 
Other  unions  like  the  shoe-makers  and  mine-workers  represent 
the  second  stage,  that  of  an  industrial  class  including  all  occupa- 
tions. The  first  stage  has  been  driven  out  of  the  trust;  the 
second  stage  has  not  arrived. 

And  it  does  not  seem  likely,  where  a  corporation  has  reached 
.  the  position  of  a  trust,  that  unionism  will  get  a  footing,  no  mat- 

/J^W/'Ju^  ter  how  class-conscious  the  workmen  have  become.     The  very 

f  i:  division  of  labor,  which  tends  toward  class  solidarity,  offers 
means  to  circumvent  it.  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  a  potent 
reason  for  the  persistent  class  conflict  of  the  past  twenty  years  is 
the  closing  up  of  the  great  outlet  for  agitators,  the  frontier.  But 
the  division  of  labor  offers  a  substitute  outlet  in  the  form  of  pro- 
motion. Promotion,  where  speed  is  the  standard,  has  rich  possi- 
bilities compared  with  old  forms  of  promotion  based  on  skill. 
Under  the  older  forms  workmen  came  into  the  various  skilled 
trades  by  several  side  entrances  of  apprenticeship,  and  each  trade 
had  its  narrow  limits  upward.  Under  the  newer  forms  the  work- 
men nearly  all  come  in  at  the  bottom,  and  the  occupations  are 
graded  by  easy  steps  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  ambitious  work- 
man advances  rapidly,  and  with  every  step  his  rate  of  pay  in- 
creases and  his  work  gets  easier.  But  he  remains  all  the  time  a 
part  of  the  gang,  and  his  earnings  depend  on  the  exertions  of 
those  below  him.  As  he  approaches  the  head  of  his  gang  he  has 
the  double  job  of  a  man  who  gets  wages  as  a  workman  and 
profits  on  his  fellow-workmen.  He  begins  to  be  paid  both  for 
his  work  and  for  making  others  work.  Quite  generally  it  will 
be  fotmd  that  the  head  men  of  a  gang  are  paid  disproportion- 
ately high  for  the  skill  they  are  supposed  to  have.  The  differ- 
ence is  a  pa)rment,  not  for  mechanical  skill,  but  for  loyalty.  They 
keep  their  fellows  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exertion  and  they 
stand  by  the  company  in  times  of  discontent.  Their  promotion 
is  not  a  mere  outlet  for  agitation — it  is  a  lid  on  the  agitation  of 
others. 

But  there  is  still  further  room  for  promotion,  when  the  work- 
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man  becomes  a  foreman,  superintendent,  or  manager.  Here  he 
ceases  manual  work  and  keeps  others  at  work.  He  gets  a  salary, 
often  a  bonus  or  a  share  in  the  profits,  depending  for  its  amoun^  ,^  d  ,  /, 

upon  the  work  of  his  former  fellows.     Thus  it  is  that  a  wise    y    J  .r     ,^^  H  , 
system  of  promotions  becomes  another  branch  of  industrial  psy-_  (  ^^    "        ^  »-^' 
chology.    If  scientifically  managed,  as  is  done  by  the  great  cor- 
porations, it  produces  a  steady  evaporation  of  class  feeling.     I 
have  often  come  upon  fiery  socialists  and  ardent  trade-tinionists 
thus  vaporized  and  transformed  by  this  elevating  process.  *■ 

In  some  industries,  like  railroads  and  others,  the  straight  line 
of  promotion  is  as  yet  obstructed  by  cross  trade  lines,  and  it 
might  seem  that  the  situation  is  different  from  that  herein  de- 
scribed. In  such  cases  a  skilled  trade  or  two  may  be  found  which 
is  organized  and  recognized  by  the  employer  on  apparent  class 
lines.  But  the  situation  is  not  essentially  different.  The  true 
class  conflict  is  really  for  the  time  prevented  by  elevating  a  strate- 
gic fraction  of  the  class  instead  of  promoting  individuals.  It  is 
this  kind  of  fractional  organization,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
has  been  gradually  eliminated  from  other  industries  with  the 
growth  of  corporations  and  the  division  of  labor. 

Another  line  of  promotion  quite  potent  in  drawing  off  leaders 
is  politics.  Class  conflict  in  America  is  less  persistent  than  in 
England  and  Europe,  because  the  leaders  find  an  outlet  in  salaried 
political  jobs  when  the  burden  of  agitation  grows  tiresome.  If 
civil-service  reform  continues  to  make  progress,  this  outlet,  like 
free  land,  will  gradually  close,  and  the  class  struggle  will  become 
more  intense. 

While  promotion  at  the  top  weakens  class  solidarity,  immi- 
gration and  women's  labor  at  the  bottom  undermine  it.  Race 
divisions  and  their  accompaniment,  religious  divisions,  are  in- 
jected, and  to  the  inducement  offered  by  way  of  promotion  to 
exploit  their  fellows  is  added  race  antipathy  toward  those  ex- 
ploited. The  peculiarity  of  class  conflict  is  its  occurrence  within 
the  dominant  race.  The  bitterest  class  struggle  now  going  on  in 
America  is  that  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  most 
purely  American  of  trade-unions.  In  places  where  that  union  has 
been  defeated  the  employers  are  bringing  in  the  Italians  and  the 
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Slavs,  and  the  struggle  is  as  much  a  defense  against  immigrants 
as  an  aggression  on  capital.  In  other  industries  like  iron  and 
steel,  where  the  non-English  foreigner  is  two-thirds  of  the  force, 
those  English-speaking  workmen  who  have  not  been  driven  out 
have  been  promoted  up  to  the  higher  positions,  and  both  their 
race  aversion  and  their  superior  jobs  hold  them  aloof.  In  the 
iron  mines  of  Minnesota,  unlike  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
of  the  Rockies,  the  Western  Federation  meets  greater  difficulty 
in  organizing  the  Americans  than  in  organizing  the  immigrants. 
In  still  other  industries,  like  the  coal  mines,  where  the  immigrants 
are  more  Americanized  and  the  Americans  have  not  escaped  their 
competition  by  promotion,  race  and  religion  have  been  fused  and 
an  economic  class  has  emerged.  Thus  immigration  has  a  three- 
fold effect.  At  first  it  intensifies  the  conflict  of  classes  in  the 
dominant  race.    Next  it  shatters  class  solidarity.    Finally,  when 

^i  the  immigrants  and  their  children  are  Americanized  and  pro- 

moted, they  renew  the  class  alignment.    While  immigration  con- 

/  }    tinues  in  great  volume  class  lines  will  be  forming  and  reforming, 

»  )    weak  and  unstable.    To  prohibit  or  greatly  restrict  immigration 

v-would  bring  forth  class  conflict  within  a  generation. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  complex  industrial  conditions 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  prospects  of 
class  conflict  in  America.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
question  of  politics.  Class  conflict  inevitably  compels  the  gov- 
ernment  to  take  a  hand.    The  executive  calls  out  the  police,  the 

y    V  militia,  and  the  army.     The  judiciary  enjoins  the  strikers  and 

"•  orders  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  leaders.    The  struggle 

terminates  in  favor  of  the  side  that  controls  the  policy  of  these 
branches  of  government.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  each  side 
reaches  out  to  get  control.  The  contest  is  shifted  to  the  field  of 
practical  politics.  Here  the  great  third  party,  the  two-thirds  of 
the  voters,  is  sooner  or  later  brought  in.  As  long  as  organized 
labor  can  win  by  strikes  or  negotiation  it  rejects  the  political 
weapon.  When  strikes  begin  to  fail  and  negotiation  is  fruitless 
it  turns  to  the  elections.  But  strikes  are  successful  mainly  in  the 
early  stages  when  employers  have  not  learned  the  tactics  of 
organization.    After  they  have  perfected  their  associations,  after 
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these  associations  have  federated,  and  especially  after  employers 
have  consolidated  in  great  corporations  and  trusts,  their  capacity 
for  united  action  exceeds  that  of  organized  labor.  Their  tactics 
are  directed,  not  so  much  toward  winning  in  strikes  as  toward 
preventing  strikes  and  disintegrating  unions.  By  wise  promo- 
tions, by  watchful  detectives,  by  prompt  discharge  of  agitators, 
by  an  all-round  increase  of  wages  when  agitation  is  active  on  the 
outside,  by  a  reduction  only  when  the  menace  has  passed  or  when 
work  is  slack,  by  shutting  down  a  plant  where  unionism  is  taking 
root  and  throwing  orders  to  other  plants,  by  establishing  the  so- 
called  "open  shop" — these  and  other  masterful  stratagems  set  up 
a  problem  quite  different  from  what  unionism  has  heretofore 
met.  It  does  not  seem  possible  under  such  conditions  that  organi- 
zation will  get  a  footing  in  the  great  consolidated  industries.  The 
only  possibility  appears  to  be  that  in  the  event  of  some  widespread 
social  unrest  or  depression  of  trade,  the  thousands  of  these 
employees  throughout  the  country  will  suddenly  quit  work,  on 
the  impulse  and  without  prior  organization  or  concerted  action. 
Such  an  unlikely  revolution  would  quickly  end  in  submission. 

Neither  does  it  seem  possible  that  these  thousands  of  em- 
ployees will  turn  to  a  socialist  party.  This  is  not  because  they 
are  not  ripening  for  socialism.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the  numbers  of  well-paid  men  employed  by  the  trusts  and  great 
corporations  who  say  in  confidence  that  they  are  socialists.  It 
is  not  their  wages  of  which  they  complain,  but  the  long  hours, 
the  intense  speed  and  exertion,  the  two  shifts  of  12  hours  six  or 
seven  days  in  the  week,  the  Sunday  labor  sometimes  continuing 
twenty- four  hours  in  succession  when  the  day  and  night  shifts 
change.  Their  physical  exhaustion  and  continuous  work  nullify 
the  enjoyment  of  their  good  wages.  But  the  very  reasons  that 
keep  them  from  unionizing  keep  them  from  voting  or  discussing. 
They  distrust  politics,  they  think  the  socialist  party  has  no  chance, 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  their  jobs,  they  are  in  the  minority, 
and  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-workmen  have  but  little  time 
and  strength  to  think  and  talk  of  an)rthing  except  the  gossip  of 
their  daily  work.  I  do  not  look  for  a  socialist  party  to  recruit 
these  voters — I  look  for  a  demagogue. 
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in  his  vital  activities  but  upon  his  agents.  His  primary  concern  is  not  with 
physical  but  with  pecuniary  results — ^with  the  control  and  acquisition  of 
pecuniary  energy.  His  world  is  therefore  dominated  primarily  by  spiritual 
force.  In  place  of  the  invariable  laws  of  the  material  universe,  he  has  to 
deal,  in  connection  with  his  most  vital  concerns,  with  variable  human  will, 
caprice,  and  cunning,  and  their  institutional  outcome.  Personality,  indi- 
vidual insight,  moral  and  legal  strength  or  weakness,  here  dominate  situa- 
tions and  determine  results.  He  comes  therefore  inevitably  to  think  in  terms 
of  these  and  similar  spiritual  forces.  He  grows  animistic,  theistic,  legalistic 
Acquisition,  authority,  legality,  come  for  him  to  be  the  dominant  and  final 
sanctions. 

Now  these  differences  in  fundamental  belief,  in  terms  of  thought,  and 
in  what  are  considered  as  sanctions  of  action  and  relation,  in  proportion  as 
they  prevail,  make  it  impossible  for  the  members  of  the  industrial  and 
pecuniary  classes  to  agree  in  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  virtue  in  many 
concrete  cases.  This  is  especially  so  in  respect  to  the  most  vital  matters  of 
their  mutual  concern.  The  industrial  worker,  for  example,  reasoning  on  the 
basis  of  fundamental  notions  given  him  by  his  peculiar  environment,  tends  to 
look  upon  production  as  a  process  of  physical  transformation;  upon  the  pro- 
ducer as  the  one  immediately  concerned  with  this  physical  transformation; 
and  upon  ownership  as  confirmed  by  physical  transformation.  Against  the 
right  thus  established,  ownership  sanctioned  by  mere  acquisition,  possession, 
or  legality,  tends  to  be  relatively  inconclusive.  The  pecuniary  worker  on  the 
other  hand  sees  at  most  only  a  step  in  production  in  the  mere  mechanical 
process,  and  very  little  in  this  process  to  confer  ownership.  To  him  pro- 
duction is  a  market  phenomenon — ^the  producer,  and  therefore  the  owner,  is 
the  one  under  whose  manipulation  of  the  market  value  appears. 

Under  such  circumstances,  where  each  group  is  bound  to  deny  what  the 
other  regards  as  the  most  fundamental  postulates  in  regard  to  the  most  vital 
rights,  conflict,  I  believe,  is  bound  to  exist;  bound  to  exist  in  spite  of  all  the 
proof  that  economists,  sociologists,  moralists,  and  religionists  can  muster  to 
show  that  the  real  interests  of  these  groups  are  fundamentally  harmonious; 
and  bound  to  exist,  in  a  democratic  country,  in  physical  or  political  form,  in 
spite  of  any  authority  which  can  be  evoked  to  prevent  it 

Application  of  the  theory  of  class  conflict,  thus  roughly  and  partially 
sketched,  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States  will  I  believe  lead  to  conclu- 
sions somewhat  different  from  those  which  have  been  reached  in  the  leading 
paper  of  this  series. 

It  would  of  course  be  gross  error  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  all 
men  may  be  divided  into  these  two  classes,  the  membership  of  the  one  fall- 
ing distinctly  and  exclusively  under  the  discipline  of  the  industrial  and  the 
other  under  that  of  the  pecuniary  environment.  Numerous  and  important 
exceptions  would  have  to  be  taken  to  such  a  statement.    It  is  not  claimed 
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that  the  average  laborer  is  molded  entirely  by  contact  with  physical  force 
and  law,  nor  that  the  average  employer  is  a  creature  solely  of  the  market. 
There  is  of  course  a  great  common  social  and  physical  environment  which 
exerts  a  disciplinary  influence  on  both  pecuniary  and  industrial  workers. 
Moreover,  in  so  far  as  these  pecuniary  and  industrial  disciplines  exist,  what 
I  have  attempted  to  characterize  constitute  not  the  usual  but  the  extreme 
types,  and  men  who  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  industrial  or  the 
pecuniary  group  fall  under  what  may  be  taken  as  their  characteristic  group 
discipline  in  greatly  varying  degrees.  Finally,  the  actual  discipline  of  per- 
haps the  majority  of  men  in  the  United  States  includes  characteristic  elements 
derived  from  both  the  tjrpical  industrial  and  pecuniary  environments.  ^ 

But  all  these  admissions  do  not  serve  to  invalidate  the  main  contention.  a        ^    ^ 

It"*' 
It  remains  true  that  as  things  actually  are  in  the  United  States  today,  there      ^  v.r    . 

are  these  two  fairly  distinct  disciplinary  environmental  systems ;  that  there  ^       ,^  •' 

are  two  fairly  large  and  mutually  exclusive  groups  of  men,  the  one  deriving  -  ■ '  ^ 

its  predominant  formative  disciplinary  influences  from  the  industrial  and  the 
other  from  the  pecuniary  environment  Moreover,  with  few  exceptions  those 
of  every  occupation  and  station  in  our  society  (because  of  working  experi- 
ence or  association,  or  inherited  fundamental  notions  and  tendencies  of 
thought)  find  themselves  more  or  less  closely  allied  in  point  of  view  and 
supposed  interest  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  characterize;  so  that,  as  things  are,  our  society  tends  to 
differentiate  intellectually  and  emotionally  into  two  groups,  between  the  most 
radical  representatives  of  which  the  skirmishing  of  class  conflict  perpetually 
exists  and  perpetually  threatens  to  involve  all  in  conflict. 

As  yet  of  course  the  membership  of  these  two  great  social  groups  is 
not  clearly  differentiated  in  all  cases.  Many  individuals  and  occupational 
groups  derive  their  discipline  partly  from  the  industrial  and  partly  from  the 
pecuniary  environment;  they  have  not  become  definitely  and  exclusively  asso- 
ciated with  one  or  the  other  of  the  fighting  classes.  But  I  believe  that  if 
dme  permitted  I  could  show  that  the  disciplinary  situation  is  developing  in 
the  United  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  steady  growth  toward  such  a 
definite  classification  of  men  and  occupational  groups;  toward  a  situation, 
therefore,  in  which  the  outbreak  of  serious  conflict  between  the  industrial 
and  pecuniary  workers  will  find  individuals,  and  occupational  groups  gener- 
ally, definitely  aligned  as  partisans  respectively  of  these  fighting  classes. 

Is  this  conflict  then  inevitable?  Obviously,  if  our  theory  is  correct,  class 
conflict  in  the  United  States  is  bound  to  exist,  unless  something  should  happen 
to  alter  essentially  the  disciplinary  situation — either  to  obviate  entirely  or  par- 
tially the  differences  in  discipline  which  now  exist,  or  to  neutralize  their 
effects. 

Can,  then,  these  disciplinary  differences  be  obviated?  Evidently  not,  since 
they  seem  to  be  a  necessary  aspect  of  the  developing  life  process  in  society. 
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Without  these  differences  no  division  of  labor,  no  specialization,  no  develop- 
ment of  efficiency  and  individuality  could  exist  To  obviate  them  we  should 
have  to  accept  the  simplicity,  stagnation,  and  atrophy  of  the  small  communistic 
community. 

Unless  then  someone  can  point  out  the  forces  which  may  be  depended  on 
to  lessen  these  seemingly  inherent  disciplinary  differences  or  to  neutralize 
their  psychological  effects  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  class  conflict  in  the 
United  States  is  inevitable. 

Are  we  offered,  in  the  paper  which  is  supposed  to  be  under  discussion, 
an3rthing  that  may  be  taken  as  capable  of  mitigating  the  disciplinary  situation 
or  its  resultant  class  conflict?  An  analysis  of  this  paper  seems  to  show  that, 
according  to  its  author,  reliance  for  the  mitigation  and  perhaps  suppression 
of  class  conflict  is  to  be  placed  in  the  main  upon  authority.  The  authority 
which  is  invoked  is  the  "public,"  conceived  as  a  third  class,  numbering  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  occupying  the  position  of  a  spectator  relative  to  the 
conflict  of  the  other  classes,  essentially  disinterested,  desiring  fair  play  and 
justice.  This  superior  authority — ^the  public — may  prevent  class  conflict,  we 
are  told,  by  means  of  fair  law  and  fair  administration  which,  it  is  assumed, 
will  content  the  warring  classes  because  "a  popular  verdict  may  not  always 
be  just,  but  it  insures  non-resistance.  It  is  not  so  much  abstract  justice  that 
satisfies  individuals  and  classes,  as  confidence  in  a  full  hearing,  a  fair  trial, 
and  an  honest  execution  of  the  verdict." 

Is  this  position  well  taken?  Not  if  the  theory  of  class  conflict  which  I 
have  tried  to  outline  is  accepted.  If  this  theory  holds,  there  is  no  such  thing 
possible  in  the  United  States  as  a  disinterested  public  because  there  is  no 
third  discipline  unrelated  to  the  disciplines  of  the  fighting  classes.  Though, 
as  we  have  seen,  those  who  are  subjected  to  the  extreme  discipline  of  either 
the  industrial  or  pecuniary  environment  are  relatively  few,  still  the  members 
of  this  third  class  share  to  some  extent  and  in  very  varying  degrees  the 
discipline  of  the  fighting  classes,  and  there  are  few  or  none  belonging  to  this 
third  class  whose  individual  disciplines  are  not  determined  in  essentials  more 
by  the  characteristic  environment  of  one  of  those  fighting  classes  than  by 
that  of  the  other.  There  are  then  few  or  none  of  the  members  of  the  great 
public  who  are  not  bound  to  one  rather  than  the  other  of  these  fighting 
classes,  to  some  degree,  by  similarity  in  point  of  view  and  therefore  by 
sympatfiy  and  assumed  likeness  of  interest.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  large, 
i<^*      \  homogeneous  disinterested  third  class,  whose  members  can  agree  upon  a 

formula  for  the  settlement  of  class  disputes. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  public,  a  great  public,  whose  members 
^  ^^.  I        are  not  so  immediately  concerned  with  the  fight  that  they  do  not  desire  fair 

play  and  justice.  This  I  would  readily  enough  grant.  But  what  is  fair  play, 
and  what  is  justice?  What  determines  men's  notions  of  these  things  in  the 
concrete?    What  seem  justice  and  fair  play  to  you  are  not  justice  and  fair 
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play  to  me  if  the  fundamental  postulates  and  preconceptions  with  which  we 
approach  the  concrete  proposition  differ  essentially.  And  they  will  so  differ 
if  the  moral  and  intellectual  disciplines  which  we  have  derived  from  our 
respective  environments  essentially  differ.  The  mere  desire  of  the  public  for 
fair  play  will  not  insure  social  peace  when  fair  laws  and  impartial  justice  ^ 
must  always  be  myths  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  class  conflict  I 

i 

Who  is  to  make  the  laws  that  will  seem  fair  to  both,  and  who  is  to  administer  J 
justice  that  will  appear  impartial  to  those  whose  essential  notions  of  justicej 
are  altogether  irreconcilable — between  whom  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate 
because  there  is  no  mutually  admitted  basis  of  justice  or  fairness. 

But  after  all  it  is  not  abstract  justice  we  are  assured  but  a  full  hearing,  a 
fair  trial  and  an  honest  execution  of  the  verdict  which  men  desire.  I  doubt 
it.  But,  grant  it.  Still,  who  is  to  define,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  men 
unable  to  agree  on  any  fundamental  matter,  these  fundamental  terms  "full 
hearing,"  "fair  trial"  and  "honest  execution"?  Who  even  is  to  define  these 
phrases  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supposed  authority  which  is  to  use  them  as 
a  basis  for  adjudication?  Our  utter  and  manifest  inability  to  answer  these 
questions  shows,  I  think,  that  we  have  here  no  real  remedy  for  class  conflict, 
and,  to  that  extent,  must  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  this  con- 
flict in  the  United  States. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  partial  criticism  of  the  position  taken  in  the 
paper  under  discussion  does  not  warrant  a  positive  conclusion  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  To  reach  such  a  conclusion  would  require  exhaustive  study  of 
the  most  vital  biological  and  sociological  data.  But  I  believe  that  the  known 
data  in  these  fields  is  already  sufiicient  to  confirm  the  theory  of  conflict 
which  I  have  sketched,  and  that  as  this  theory  is  further  applied,  evidence 
showing  the  inevitability  of  the  class  conflict  will  steadily  accumulate. 


Mrs.  C.  p.  Gilman,  New  York  City 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  still  another  class  in  America  to  which  no 
reference  has  been  made — one  which  I  consider  to  outnumber  or  at  least  to 
equal  any  of  these  other  classes  mentioned,  that  is,  the  women.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  with  their  growing  education,  their  growing  interest  in  public 
affairs,  their  growing  recognition  of  the  duty  of  citizenship,  they  may  be 
able  to  contribute  something  in  the  way  of  a  public  point  of  view,  a  general 
point  of  view,  a  point  of  view  that  has  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  human 
race  and  not  of  any  specific  class.  If  women  are  not  a  class,  why  legislate 
upon  them  as  such?  If  they  are,  why  not  mention  them  in  such  a  discussion 
as  this? 


Response  of  Professor  John  R.  Commons  to  Discussions 

Mr.  Hoxie  has  gone  several  flights  above  me  on  industrial  psychology. 
He  has  added  pecuniary  psychology.    I  think  he  has  made  an  important  con- 
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tribution  to  the  discussion  but  has  not  changed  the  outcome.  You  will  notice 
that  his  psychology  is  based  very  definitely  upon  the  industrial  facts  them- 
selves. It  follows  accurately,  like  the  reflection  in  a  mirror,  the  mechanical 
fact  on  the  one  hand  which  makes  one  class,  and  the  pecuniary  fact  that 
makes  the  other  class.  All  that  I  can  see  that  he  has  added  is  his  method 
of  tracing  the  operation  of  class  interest  from  the  occupation  into  the  mind 
of  the  man.  If,  therefore,  my  analysis  of  the  general  situation  in  the  country 
is  true,  and  there  are  one-third  of  the  population  who  are  mixed  mechanical 
and  pecuniary,  then  you  have  two-thirds  of  the  population  that  cannot  be 
lined  up  on  any  philosophy  based  on  industrial  psychology.  I  contend  that 
he  has  not  made  any  change  in  that  particular  fact,  llie  farmer  is  one- 
third  of  this  population.  The  fanner  works  with  his  hands,  but  he  also  sells 
his  crops.  He  has  a  mechanical  mind  and  a  pecuniary  mind,  and  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  farmers  we  know  that  they  are  not  bound  to  either 
interest.  I  think  we  can  see  quite  plain  evidence  that  if  you  get  the  farm- 
ing class  to  bear  on  this  class  struggle  they  are  going  to  decide  it,  not  on  the 
basis  of  class  interest  but  on  the  basis  of  a  just  award.  It  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact  that,  in  the  great  trial  recently  carried  on  in  Idaho,  they  had  a  jury 
of  twelve  farmers  to  try  the  most  critical  outcome  of  a  class  struggle  in  this 
country,  and  that  body  of  farmers,  who,  I  judge  from  his  analysis,  would 
belong  to  the  pecuniary  class,  had  their  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  one  class. 
They  considered  it  was  a  persecution  of  one  class  by  the  other.  I  could 
point  out  other  cases  in  Ohio  and  other  states  where  a  jury  of  farmers 
decided  in  favor  of  the  employers.  The  general  movement  of  the  farming 
class  in  this  country  seems  to  be  that  of  a  mixed  psychology.  They  decide 
one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  case  is  put  to  them. 

The  great  two-thirds  of  the  population  have  not  figured  it  out.  On 
account  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
their  relations  one  to  another,  they  are  not  tied  up  to  any  one  class  at  any 
time,  or  they  do  not  think  in  any  one  way  along  class  lines.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  really  the  great  jury  which  is  going  to  decide  the  case. 

I  should  certainly  agree  that  if  there  were  but  two  classes  in  this  country, 
there  would  be  a  class  struggle.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  employ- 
ing and  employed  classes  to  see  alike.  Class  struggle  is  inevitable  if  the 
socialists  can  show  that  there  is  a  division  of  the  country  into  simply  two 
classes.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  protection  against  this  is  the  fact  that 
these  questions  do  not  have  to  be  settled  this  year  or  next  year;  that  when 
one  class  is  suffering  the  people  will  come  to  its  aid ;  the  su£Fering  there  will 
cease.  Gradually,  back  and  forth,  the  different  elements  of  the  struggling 
classes  will  have  their  grievances  mitigated  somewhat,  and  in  the  gradual 
appeal  back  and  forth  to  this  great  jury  of  the  people,  grievances  which 
cause  the  class  struggle  will  be  gradually  eliminated,  providing  we  have  the 
other  conditions  of  direct  action  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
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The  trouble  about  sociology  is  that  if  you  get  into  it  you  are  called  upon 
to  prophesy,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prophesy.  I  am  trying  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  me  whether  class  struggle  is  inevitable  and  I  have  to  put 
so  many  "if's"  around  it  that  even  Miss  Addams,  who  agrees  with  me,  has 
fault  to  find  with  some  of  the  things  I  say. 

And  as  to  the  women,  it  is  too  big  a  prophecy  to  take  them  into  account  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  The  one  state  in  this  union  where  women  have 
longest  voted  is  the  one  where  the  most  intense  class  struggle  has  occurred 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That  is  Colorado.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
because  the  women  vote,  nor  do  I  see  that  it  proves  that  women  will  solve 
the  class  struggle.  Women  have  class  interests  in  much  the  same  way  that 
their  husbands  and  sons  and  fathers  have.  They  are  a  part  of  the  great 
community;  a  class  that,  while  it  is  based  on  the  industry  that  the  head  of 
the  family  follows,  has  its  roots  in  the  welfare  and  the  feelings  of  the 
family  that  he  supports,  and  their  interests  are  tied  up  together.  They  fed 
alike,  and  in  any  great  strike  or  class  conflict  the  women  are  the  most  strenu- 
ous fighters.  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  make  a  great  di£Ference  if  we 
should  include  the  women,  and  for  immediate  practical  purposes,  to  keep  as 
far  out  of  the  range  of  prophecy  as  possible,  I  tried  to  limit  my  discussion 
to  the  voting  population. 
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The  question  which  I  am  expected  to  attempt  in  this  paper  to 
answer  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  Programme  Committee.  I 
have  adopted  the  committee's  phrasing  of  it,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  I  suppose  to  have  been 
meant  by  the  term  "contradictions  of  ideas  and  beliefs,"  and  the 
term  "group-making  role." 

It  is  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  contradictions  among  ideas  and 
beliefs  are  of  various  degrees  and  of  various  modes  besides  that 
specific  one  which  we  call  logical  incompatibility.  A  perception, 
for  example,  may  be  pictorially  inconsistent  or  tonically  dis- 
cordant with  another  perception;  a  mere  faith  unsupported  by 
objective  evidence  may  be  emotionally  antagonistic  to  another 
mere  faith,  as  truly  as  a  judgment  may  be  logically  irreconcilable 
with  another  judgment.  And  this  wide  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion is  particularly  to  be  recognized  when  the  differing  ideas  or 
beliefs  have  arisen  not  within  the  same  individual  mind,  but  in 
different  minds,  and  are  therefore  colored  by  personal  or  parti- 
san interest,  and  warped  by  idiosyncrasy  of  mental  constitution. 
The  contradictions  of,  or  rather  among,  ideas  and  beliefs  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  are  more  extensive  and  more 
varied  than  mere  logical  duels;  they  are  also  less  definite,  less 
precise.  In  reality  they  are  culture  conflicts,  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing forces,  so  far  from  being  specific  ideas  only,  or  pristine 
beliefs  only,  are  in  fact  more  or  less  bewildering  complexes  of 
ideas,  beliefs,  prejudices,  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  personal 
interests. 

It  is  assumed  also,  I  suppose,  that  any  idea  or  group  of  ideas, 
any  belief  or  group  of  beliefs,  may  happen  to  be,  or  may  become, 
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a  common  interest,  shared  by  a  small  or  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals. It  may  draw  and  hold  them  together  in  bonds  of  ac- 
quaintance, of  association,  even  of  co-operation.  It  thus  may 
play  a  group-making  role.  Contradictory  ideas  or  beliefs,  there- 
fore, may  play  a  group-making  role  in  a  double  sense.  Each 
draws  into  association  the  individual  minds  that  entertain  it  or 
find  it  attractive.  Each  also  repels  those  minds  to  whom  it  is 
repugnant,  and  drives  them  toward  the  group  which  is  being 
formed  about  the  contradictory  idea  or  belief.  Contradictions 
among  ideas  and  beliefs,  then,  it  may  be  assumed,  tend  on  the 
whole  to  sharpen  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  group  and 
group. 

These  assumptions  are,  I  suppose,  so  fully  justified  by  the 
everyday  observation  of  mankind,  and  so  confirmed  by  history, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  discuss  them,  or  in  any  way  to 
dwell  upon  them.  The  question  before  us  therefore  becomes 
specific :  "Are  contradictions  among  ideas  and  beliefs  likely  to 
play  an  important  group-making  role  in  the  future?"  I  shall 
interpret  the  word  important  as  connoting  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  I  shall,  in  fact,  attempt  to  answer  the  question  set  for 
me  by  translating  it  into  this  inquiry,  namely :  What  kind  or 
type  of  gfroups  are  the  inevitable  contradictions  among  ideas  and 
beliefs  most  likely  to  create  and  to  maintain  within  the  pro- 
gressive populations  of  the  world,  from  this  time  forth  ? 

Somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  Protestantism 
and  geographical  discovery  had  combined  to  create  conditions 
extraordinarily  favorable  to  the  formation  of  groups  or  associa- 
tions about  various  conflicting  ideas  and  beliefs  functioning  as 
nucleii ;  and  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  world  has  been 
observing  a  remarkable  multiplication  of  culture  groups  of  two 
fundamentally  different  types.  One  type  is  a  sect,  or  denomina- 
tion, having  no  restricted  local  habitation,  but  winning  adherents 
here  and  there  in  various  communes,  provinces,  or  nations,  and 
having,  therefore,  a  membership  either  locally  concentrated  or 
more  or  less  widely  dispersed ;  either  regularly  or  most  irregularly 
distributed.  The  culture  group  of  the  other  type,  or  kind,  is  a 
self-sufficing  community.    It  may  be  a  village,  a  colony,  a  state, 
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or  a  nation.  Its  membership  is  concentrated,  its  habitat  is 
defined. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  as  everybody  knows,  American  coloni- 
zation proceeded  through  the  formation  of  religious  communi- 
ties. Such  were  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  commonwealths. 
Such  were  the  Quaker  groups  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 
Such  were  the  localized  societies  of  the  Dunkards,  the  Moravians, 
and  the  Mennonites. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  American 
people  witnessed  the  birth  and  growth  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  communities  known  in  history.  The  Mor- 
mon community  of  Utah,  which,  originating  in  1830  as  a  band 
of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  clustered  by  an  idea  that  quickly 
became  a  dogma,  had  become  in  fifty  years  a  commonwealth  de 
facto,  defying  the  authority  de  jure  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  likely,  however,  again  to  witness  a  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  in  the  civilized  world.  Recently  we  have  seen  the 
rise  and  the  astonishingly  rapid  spread  of  another  American 
religion,  namely,  the  Christian  Science  faith.  But  it  has  created 
no  community  group.  It  has  created  only  a  dispersed  sect.  It 
is  obvious  to  any  intelligent  observer,  however  untrained  in  socio- 
logical discrimination  he  may  be,  that  the  forces  of  Protestant- 
ism, still  dividing  and  differentiating  as  they  are,  no  longer  to 
any  great  extent  create  new  self-sufficing  communities.  They 
create  only  associations  of  irregular  geographical  dispersion,  of 
more  or  less  unstable  or  shifting  membership.  In  a  word,  the 
conflicting-idea  forces,  which  in  our  colonial  days  tended  to  create 
community  groups  as  well  as  sects,  tend  now  to  create  sectarian 
bodies  only — mere  denominational  or  partisan  associations. 

A  similar  contrast  between  an  earlier  and  a  later  stage  of 
culture  group-making  may  be  observed  if  we  go  back  to  cen- 
turies long  before  the  Protestant  Reformation,  there  to  survey 
a  wider  field  and  a  longer  series  of  historical  periods. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  historical  knowledge  that  in  all  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  there  was  an  approximate  identification  of 
religion  with  ethnic  consciousness  and  of  political  consciousness 
with  both  religious  and  race  feeling.     Each  people  had  its  own 
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tribal  or  national  gods,  who  were  inventoried  as  national  assets, 
at  valuations  quite  as  high  as  those  attached  to  tribal  or  national 
territory. 

When,  however,  Roman  imperial  rule  had  been  extended 
over  the  civilized  world,  the  culture  conflicts  that  then  arose 
expended  their  group-creating  force  in  simply  bringing  together 
like  believers  in  sectarian  association.  Christianity,  appealing  to 
all  bloods,  in  some  measure  to  all  economic  classes,  and  spread- 
ing into  all  sections  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  did  not 
to  any  great  extent  create  communities.  And  what  was  true  of 
Christianity  was  in  like  manner  true  of  the  Mithras  cult,  widely 
diffused  in  the  second  Christian  century.  Even  Mohammedan- 
ism, a  faith  seemingly  well  calculated  to  create  autonomous  states, 
in  contact  with  a  world  prepared  by  Roman  organization  could 
not  completely  identify  itself  with  definite  political  boundaries. 

The  proximate  causes  of  these  contrasts  are  not  obscure.  We 
must  suppose  that  a  self-sufficing  community  might  at  one  time 
as  well  as  at  another  be  drawn  together  by  formative  beliefs. 
But  that  it  may  take  root  somewhere  and,  by  protecting  itself 
against  destructive  external  influences,  succeed  for  a  relatively 
long  time  in  maintaining  its  integrity  and  its  solidarity,  it  must 
enjoy  a  relative  isolation.  In  a  literal  sense  it  must  be  beyond 
easy  reach  of  those  antagonistic  forces  which  constitute  for  it  the 
outer  world  of  unbelief  and  darkness. 

Such  isolation  is  easily  and  often  possible,  however,  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  political  integration.  It  is  always  difficult 
and  unusual  in  those  advanced  stages  wherein  nations  are  com- 
bined in  world-empires.  It  is  becoming  well-nigh  impossible, 
now  that  all  the  continents  have  been  brought  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  so-called  civilized  peoples,  while  these  peoples  them- 
selves, freely  communicating  and  intermingling,  maintain  with 
one  another  that  good  understanding  which  constitutes  them,  in 
a  certain  broad  sense  of  the  term,  a  world-society. 

The  proximate  effects  also  of  the  contrast  that  has  been 
sketched  are  generally  recognized. 

So  long  as  blood  sympathy,  religious  faith,  and  political  con- 
sciousness are  approximately  coterminous,  the  groups  that  they 
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form,  whether  local  communities  or  nations,  must  necessarily  be 
rather  sharply  delimited.  They  must  be  characterized  also  by 
internal  solidarity.  Their  membership  is  stable,  because,  to 
'  break  the  bond  of  blood  is  not  only  to  make  oneself  an  outcast, 
but  is  also  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  ancestral  gods ;  to  change  one's 
religion  is  not  only  to  be  impious,  but  is  also  to  commit  treason ; 
to  expatriate  oneself  is  not  only  to  commit  treason,  but  is  also  to 
blaspheme  against  high  heaven. 

But  when  associations  of  believers,  or  of  persons  holding  in 
common  any  philosophy  or  doctrine  whatsoever,  are  no  longer 
self-sufficing  communities,  and  when  nations,  composite  in  blood, 
have  become  compound  in  structure,  all  social  groups,  clusters, 
or  organizations,  not  only  the  cultural  ones  drawn  together  by 
formative  ideas,  but  also  the  economic  and  the  political  ones, 
become  in  some  degree  plastic.  Their  membership  then  becomes 
to  some  extent  shifting  and  renewable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances any  given  association  of  men,  let  it  be  a  village,  a  religious 
group,  a  trade-union,  a  corporation,  or  a  political  party,  not  only 
takes  into  itself  new  members  from  time  to  time;  it  also  permits 
old  members  to  depart.  Men  come  and  men  go,  yet  the  associa- 
tion or  the  group  itself  persists.  As  group,  or  as  organization, 
it  remains  unimpaired. 

The  economic  advantage  secured  by  this  plasticity  and  renew- 
ableness  is  beyond  calculation  enormous.  It  permits  and  facili- 
tates the  drafting  of  men  at  any  moment  from  points  where  they 
are  least  needed,  for  concentration  upon  points  where  they  are 
needed  most.  The  spiritual  or  idealistic  advantage  is  not  less 
great.  The  concentration  of  attention  and  of  enthusiasm  upon 
strategic  points  gives  ever-increasing  impetus  to  progressive 
movements. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  these  merely  proximate  causes  and 
effects  of  group  formation,  to  take  note  of  certain  developmental 
processes  which  lie  farther  back  in  the  evolutionary  sequence, 
and  which  also  have  significance  for  our  inquiry,  since,  when  we 
understand  them,  they  may  aid  us  in  our  attempt  to  answer  the 
question.  What  kind  of  group-making  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  cultural  conflicts  from  this  time  forth  ? 
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The  most  readily  perceived,  because  the  most  pictorial,  of  the 
conflicts  arising  between  one  belief  and  another  are  those  that 
are  waged  between  beliefs  that  have  been  localized  and  then, 
through  geographical  expansion,  have  come  into  competition 
throughout  wide  frontier  areas.  Of  all  such  conflicts,  that  upon 
which  the  world  has  now  fully  entered  between  occidental  and 
oriental  ideas  is  not  merely  the  most  extensive ;  it  is  also  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  picturesque. 

Less  picturesque,  but  often  more  dramatic,  are  the  conflicts 
that  arise  within  each  geographical  region,  within  each  nation, 
between  old  beliefs  and  new — the  conflicts  of  sequent,  in  dis- 
tinction from  coexistent  ideas;  the  conflicts  in  time,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  conflicts  in  space.  A  new  knowledge  is  attained, 
which  compels  us  to  question  old  dogmas.  A  new  faith  arises, 
which  would  displace  the  ancient  traditions.  As  the  new  waxes 
strong  in  some  region  favorable  to  it,  it  begins  there,  within 
local  limits,  to  supersede  the  old.  Only  then,  when  the  conflict 
between  the  old  as  old,  and  the  new  as  new,  is  practically  over, 
does  the  triumphant  new  begin  to  go  forth  spatially  as  a  con- 
quering influence  from  the  home  of  its  youth  into  regions  outly- 
ing and  remote. 

Whatever  the  form,  however,  that  the  culture  conflict 
assumes,  whether  serial  and  dramatic,  or  geographical  and  pic- 
turesque, its  antecedent  psychological  conditions  are  in  certain 
great  essentials  the  same.  Men  array  themselves  in  hostile  camps 
on  questions  of  theory  and  belief,  not  merely  because  they  are 
variously  and  conflictingly  informed,  but  far  more  because  they 
are  mentally  unlike,  their  minds  having  been  prepared  by  struc- 
tural diflFerentiation  to  seize  upon  diflFerent  views  and  to  cherish 
opposing  convictions.  That  is  to  say,  some  minds  have  become 
rational,  critical,  plastic,  open,  outlooking,  above  all,  intuitive  of 
objective  facts  and  relations.  Others,  in  their  fundamental  con- 
stitution have  remained  dogmatic,  intuitive  only  of  personal  atti- 
tudes or  of  subjective  moods,  temperamentally  conservative  and 
instinctive.  Minds  of  the  one  kind  welcome  the  new  and  wider 
knowledge;  they  go  forth  to  embrace  it.  Minds  of  the  other 
kind  resist  it. 
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In  the  segregation  thus  arising,  there  is  usually  discoverable 
a  certain  tendency  toward  grouping  by  sex. 

Whether  the  mental  and  moral  traits  of  women  are  inherent 
and  therefore  permanent,  or  whether  they  are  but  passing  effects 
of  circumscribed  experience,  and  therefore  possibly  destined  to 
be  modified,  is  immaterial  for  my  present  purpose.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  either  the  biologist  or  the  psychologist  is  prepared  to 
answer  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  the  sociologist  is  not.  It 
is  enough  for  the  analysis  that  I  am  making  now  if  we  can  say 
that,  as  a  merely  descriptive  fact,  women  thus  far  in  the  history 
of  the  race  have  generally  been  more  instinctive,  more  intuitive 
of  subjective  states,  more  emotional,  more  conservative  than  men ; 
and  that  men,  more  generally  than  women,  have  been  intuitive  of 
objective  relations,  inclined  therefore  to  break  with  instinct  and 
to  rely  on  the  later-developed  reasoning  processes  of  the  brain, 
and  willing,  consequently,  to  take  chances,  to  experiment,  and  to 
innovate. 

If  so  much  be  granted,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  it  is  because 
of  these  mental  differences  that  in  conflicts  between  new  and  old 
ideas,  between  new  knowledge  and  old  traditions,  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  a  large  majority  of  all  women  are  found  in  the  camp 
of  the  old,  and  that  the  camp  of  the  new  is  composed  mainly  of 
men. 

In  the  camp  of  the  new,  however,  are  always  to  be  found 
women  of  alert  intelligence,  who  happen  also  to  be  temper- 
amentally radical;  women  in  whom  the  reasoning  habit  has 
asserted  sway  over  instinct,  and  in  whom  intuition  has  become 
the  true  scientific  power  to  discern  objective  relations.  And  in 
the  camp  of  the  old,  together  with  a  majority  of  all  women,  are 
to  be  found  most  of  the  men  of  conservative  instinct,  and  most 
of  those  also  whose  intuitive  and  reasoning  powers  are  unequal 
to  the  effort  of  thinking  about  the  world  or  an)rthing  in  it  in  terms 
of  impersonal  causation.  Associated  with  all  of  these  elements, 
both  male  and  female,  may  usually  be  discovered,  finally,  a  con- 
tingent of  priestly  personalities ;  not  necessarily  religious  priests, 
but  men  who  love  to  assert  spiritual  dominion,  to  wield  authority, 
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to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed,  and  who  naturally  look  for  a  fol- 
lowing among  the  non-skeptical  and  easily  impressed. 

Such,  very  broadly  and  rudely  sketched,  is  the  psychological 
background  of  culture  conflict.  It  is,  however,  a  background 
only,  a  certain  persistent  grouping  of  forces  and  conditions ;  it  is 
not  the  cause  from  which  culture  conflicts  proceed. 

Always  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  ages,  although  in 
the  course  of  human  history  it  has  assumed  endlessly  varied  out- 
ward shapes,  the  cause  of  all  conflict,  cultural,  economic,  juristic, 
political,  has  slowly  fashioned  also  their  psychological  factors. 
From  the  dawn  of  life  until  now  the  alternative  has  ever  and 
again  confronted  living  things,  to  change  their  habits  or  die.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  have  prematurely  died  because  they 
could  not  change.  Of  the  survivors,  the  greater  part  have  lived 
on  because  they  have  changed  unconsciously.  To  a  very  few,  of 
the  human  kind,  it  has  been  given  to  know  before  the  event  that 
change  must  come.  They  have  perceived  in  time  the  shifting  of 
external  relations,  and  this  perception  has  been  the  fearsome  New 
Idea  that  has  set  man  at  variance  against  his  father  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  that  has  brought  not  peace  on  earth, 
but  the  sword. 

And  from  the  beginning  it  has  literally  been  true  that  a  man's 
foes  have  been  they  of  his  own  household.  Sheltered  in  some 
degree  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  women  have  rarely  felt,  as 
men  have  felt,  the  first  staggering  shock  of  new  conditions.  They 
have  rarely  been  compelled  to  change  their  outlook  and  their  way 
of  life  as  unexpectedly  and  decisively  as  men  have  had  to  change. 
They  have  been  able  therefore  to  cling  longer  to  the  established 
order,  and  to  cherish  for  it  a  lingering  sentiment,  a  deep  affection 
even,  that  vigorous  men  have  not  been  able  fully  to  share. 

From  the  beginning,  therefore,  whenever  the  necessity  for  a 
new  adjustment  of  life  to  its  conditions  has  arisen,  a  conflict 
between  old  and  new  habits,  between  old  and  new  convictions, 
between  old  and  new  sentiments,  has  been  precipitated,  and  it  has 
arrayed  the  rationalistic  or  katabolic  minds,  chiefly  men,  against 
the  instinctive  or  anabolic  minds,  chiefly  women. 

Yet  from  the  beginning  another  tendency  also  has  been  mani- 
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fest.  The  approximate  identification  of  static  interest  with 
woman  and  of  innovating  interest  with  hian,  never  absolute,  has 
become  more  and  more  imperfect. 

In  the  dim  past  of  the  primitive  age,  when  each  sex  had  its 
own  traditions  and  its  own  ritual,  each  was  taboo  to  the  other, 
except  as  the  taboo  could  be  broken  by  ceremonial  magic. 

Yet  that  primitive  cult  of  the  feminine,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember,  always  included  men  as  well  as  women.  Boys  who 
could  not  endure  the  formidable  initiation  ceremonies  that  would 
admit  them  to  the  cult  of  the  men,  were  consigned  to  the  camp 
of  the  women,  perhaps  for  life;  were  often  compelled  to  don 
female  costume  and  to  remain  with  the  women  while  their  more 
stalwart  brothers  went  forth  to  the  chase  or  to  war.  As  time 
went  on,  around  this  nucleus  of  women  and  effeminate  men 
gathered  an  ever-enlarging  accretion  of  men  somewhat  less  femi- 
nine in  mental  constitution,  although,  on  the  whole,  timid  and 
conservative,  and  therefore  antagonistic  to  a  broadly  masculine 
view  of  life.  At  length  men  of  strong  personality,  dogmatic  and 
authoritative,  including  old  and  clever  men  no  longer  fit  for  war, 
seeing  their  opportunity  to  establish  dominion,  threw  in  their 
fortunes  also  with  the  backward-looking  multitude.  In  the 
camp  thus  constituted,  there  developed  one  general  attitude 
toward  life  and  conduct,  one  general  scheme  of  piety  and 
morals.  In  the  boldly  masculine  camp  there  developed  another. 
There,  superlatively  virile  minds  stood  ready  to  dare  new  risks. 
Crudely  and  awkwardly  but  fearlessly  experimenting,  they  per- 
fected new  adjustments  and  took  the  first  infinitely  difficult  steps 
of  human  progress. 

So,  while  priests  and  women  created  backward-looking 
religion  and  a  punctilious  morality  of  personal  behavior,  men  of 
the  daring  mood — prophet  and  discoverer,  warrior  and  reformer 
— created  a  forward-looking  faith  and  fashioned  the  plastic  secu- 
lar structure  of  economic,  juristic,  and  political  relations. 

From  the  moment  that  these  differentiations  are  established, 
one  new  adjustment  of  human  life  to  its  changing  conditions 
follows  swift  upon  another.  Culture  succeeds  culture.  That 
which  in  its  day  and  generation  is  practical  and  profane  is  trans- 
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muted  into  the  sacred  and  ceremonial.  That  which  today  is  faith, 
front-facing  and  alive,  tomorrow  will  have  become  reminiscent 
religion,  the  sentimental  worship  of  dead  ideas,  a  thing  of  gentle 
memories  and  regrets. 

For  long  ages,  each  new  faith  as  it  arises,  each  new  economic 
and  juristic  order,  is  locally  circumscribed.  It  cannot  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  rigid  political  organization,  and  these  are  identi- 
fied with  the  blood  of  tribe  or  nation. 

But,  little  by  little,  political  integration  is  achieved,  and  as  age 
after  age  goes  by,  each  new  culture  finds  a  wider  area  open  to  it 
for  possible  extension.  At  the  same  time  each  is  more  and  more 
restricted  as  a  community-forming  activity,  because  political 
integration  makes  isolation  difficult.  Thenceforward,  each  cul- 
ture beats  upon  every  other,  each  mingles  with  every  other,  until 
at  length  each  blends  with  all. 

The  significance  of  this  evolutionary  process  for  our  immedi- 
ate question  I  conceive  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

We  are  practically  at  the  end  of  the  community-forming  stage 
in  culture  conflict.  Every  vigorous  group  of  ideas  or  beliefs  in 
the  world  will  henceforth  have  unhindered  way  to  propagate 
itself  geographically,  to  form  vast  associations  of  adherents. 

The  groups  so  formed  will  be  somewhat  indefinite.  In  the 
main  they  will  be  plastic.  In  the  main  their  membership  will  be 
mobile  and  shifting. 

That  mobility  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  desired.  But  while  its 
gradual  increase  is  on  the  whole  inevitable,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
in  some  measure  be  restricted,  and  certain  tendencies  will  be 
manifest  toward  the  formation  of  relatively  definite  groups  of 
relatively  stable  membership.  The  cause  of  these  tendencies  will 
be  the  effort  which  each  of  these  contending  forces  will  make  to 
control  and  to  use  the  police  power  of  the  state. 

The  police  power  has  always  a  strictly  regional  or  territorial 
application.  A  municipal  ordinance  is  valid  for  that  local  area 
the  population  of  which  is  incorporated  as  borough  or  city.  The 
statute  of  the  commonwealth  applies  throughout  the  territory  of 
that  state,  but  not  elsewhere.    The  laws  and  administrative  orders 
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of  a  national  government  have  force  within  its  territorial  bound- 
aries, but  not  beyond. 

It  follows  that  to  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  police 
power  for  the  achieving  of  any  particular  purpose  is  effective  the 
population  to  which  it  is  applied  becomes  a  selected  group. 
Opponents  and  misdemeanants  are  eliminated,  or  forced  into  con- 
formity. It  is  therefore  theoretically  possible  for  idea-forces, 
including  religious  faiths  and  moral  creeds,  still  to  create  com- 
munity, as  well  as  sectarian,  groupings.  How  far  it  is  practically 
possible  is  perhaps  well  enough  illustrated  by  prohibition  legisla- 
tion in  its  various  forms. 

If  now  we  wish  to  judge  what  use  is  likely  thus  to  be  made  of 
the  police  power  in  culture  conflict,  we  must  call  to  mind  the 
character  of  the  chief  groups  of  conflicting  ideas  at  present 
arrayed  against  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  likely 
to  maintain  their  antagonism  into  an  indefinitely  distant  future. 

The  chief  culture  conflict  today  is  obviously  the  world-wide 
struggle  between  scientific  secularism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  various  cults  of  supematuralism,  obscuran- 
tism, and  dogmatism.  On  the  side  of  the  cults  are  the  forces  of 
sentiment  and  inertia.  On  the  side  of  scientific  secularism  are 
arrayed  the  forces  of  practical  interest.  Science  makes  its  way 
with  the  multitude,  not  because  the  multitude  is  capable  of  under- 
standing it,  or  even  of  greatly  caring  about  it,  but  chiefly  because 
the  multitude  sees  that  science  does  things.  It  saf^uards  the 
crops.  It  prevents  or  controls  epidemics.  It  cuts  down  freight 
rates,  and  it  transmits  thought  through  pathless  wastes  of  firma- 
ment and  sea. 

Now  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  scientific  securalism — or  profane 
practicality,  if  we  prefer  so  to  describe  it — that,  with  all  its  power 
and  prestige,  it  has  not  been  disposed  thus  far  to  employ  the  police 
power  in  furtherance  of  propagandism  or  any  sort  of  social 
group  making.  It  has  used  it  only  for  general  utilitarian  ends, 
as,  for  example,  to  enforce  sanitation,  or  to  prevent  destructive 
forms  of  exploitation,  like  child  labor.  It  has  been  distinctly 
opposed  to  any  use  of  the  police  power  to  compel  assent  to  a 
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belief,  to  enforce  a  creed,  or  to  establish  any  code  of  purely 
personal  morals. 

On  the  other  hand,  dogmatic  supernaturalism  has  never  cared 
greatly  about  utilitarian  interests,  since  these  are  of  the  earth, 
and  materialistic.  But  since  the  dawn  of  history  dogmatic  super- 
naturalism  has  unhesitatingly  made  use  of  the  police  power, 
whenever  it  has  been  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  compel  assent  to 
articles  of  faith,  to  enforce  rules  of  purely  personal  conduct,  and 
to  establish  ceremonial  forms. 

Therefore  it  is  probable  that  to  the  extent  that  scientific 
secularism  commands  the  situation,  cultural  association  will  be 
free.  To  the  extent  that  dogmatic  supernaturalism,  obscurant- 
ism, mysticism,  are  in  any  region  dominant,  we  may  expect  them 
to  use  the  police  power  to  create  group  solidarity. 

Much  will  depend,  accordingly,  upon  the  mental  composition 
of  the  various  regional  populations.  By  this  I  mean  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  predominance,  in  any  given  region,  of  one 
or  another  mental  type.  The  inductive,  critical,  intellectual  mind, 
intuitive  of  objective  relations,  turns  naturally  to  scientific  secu- 
larism. The  mystical,  emotional,  subjectively  intuitive,  instinctive 
mind  as  naturally,  indeed  inevitably,  embraces  some  highly 
respectable  dogmatism  with  an  impressive  pedigree,  or  rushes 
upon  some  new-fangled  miracle-ism  like  Christian  Science. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  seem  to  have  no  quite  appropriate 
descriptive  name  for  these  two  types  of  mind.  In  the  writings 
of  European  sociologists  they  are  commonly  designated  as  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  and  the  social  dominance  of  one  type  or  the 
other  is  called  masculinism  or  feminism.  This  usage  is  some- 
times carried  to  the  point  of  labeling  entire  nations  by  sex- 
connoting  terms.  Germany,  for  example,  was  by  Bismarck 
called  a  masculine  nation,  and  Russia  a  feminine  nation. 

If  the  analysis  of  the  two  mental  camps,  radical  and  conserv- 
ative, which  I  have  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  sub- 
stantially accurate,  these  sex-connecting  tags  are  somewhat 
inappropriate  and  misleading.  If  we  adopted  them  for  scientific 
purposes,  we  should  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  prophet,  whether 
man  or  woman,  is  mentally  masculine,  and  that  the  priest,  whether 
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woman  or  man,  is  mentally  feminine.  This  might  not  mystify 
because,  as  a  mere  satirical  conceit,  the  discrimination  has  long 
been  familiar.  But  what  would  be  said  if  we  should  apply  this 
nomenclature  to  the  business  population  of  the  United  States? 
We  should  then  be  compelled  to  class  as  maculine  the  business 
minds  of  an  engineering  type — ^minds  that  weigh,  measure,  cal- 
culate, and  plan,  and  to  class  as  feminine  all  business  minds  that 
are  incapable  of  grasping  the  conception  of  impersonal  causation. 
This  would  be  to  say  that  American  business  men  in  general  arc 
woman-like,  since  they  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  any  better 
explanation  of  the  recent  commercial  crisis  than  the  truly  femi- 
nine h3rpothesis  that  President  Roosevelt  did  it. 

But  while  we  cannot  describe  intellectualism  as  masculine,  or 
instinctive  dog^matism  as  merely  feminine,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
afford  to  overlook  the  influence  of  the  so-called  woman's  move- 
ment, when  we  try  to  predict  which  of  the  conflicting  culture 
forces  will  probably  be  ascendant  in  civilized  life  in  the  near 
future. 

As  we  see  it  today,  the  woman's  movement  is  difficult  to 
analyze.  Doubtless  we  may  discover  in  it  an  effort  by  intellectual 
women  to  awaken  large  numbers  of  their  sex  to  the  rational  life, 
to  wean  them  from  instinct,  and  to  make  their  outlook  increas- 
ingly objective.  It  is  obvious  that  in  certain  respects  the  woman's 
movement  is  being  so  conducted  as  to  defeat  this  commendable 
end. 

When,  for  instance,  women  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  want  to  see  things  "from  the  man's  point  of  view,"  how 
shall  they  go  about  it  ? 

So  far  as  the  somewhat  skeptical  observer,  like  myself,  can 
judge,  they  imagine  that  they  are  getting  the  masculine  view 
when  they  draw  men  into  the  circle  of  their  own  projects  and 
enterprises,  planned,  organized,  and  conducted  by  themselves.  I 
may  be  quite  wrong  in  my  interpretation  of  the  facts,  and  I  hold 
my  opinion  subject  to  revision,  but  at  present  I  am  sure  that  by 
this  process  of  influencing  and  converting  men  women  get 
nothing  whatever  but  an  intensification  of  feminism.  They  get 
"the  point  of  view"  not  of  masculine  men,  but  of  two  somewhat 
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nondescript  varieties,  namely,  first,  those  gentlemen  who  in  their 
schoolboy  days  preferred  daisies  and  buttercups  to  snowballs  and 
"double  rippers,"  and  second,  those  authoritative  persons  who 
are  but  too  glad  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them 
to  become  the  confessors  and  demigods  of  a  worshipful  sex. 
Such  always  are  the  men  who  lend  themselves  to  those  moral 
crusades  which  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  a 
quantitative  difference  between  virtue  of  private  vintage  and  the 
virtue  that  is  squeezed  and  barreled  at  the  public  winepress. 

To  this  particular  skeptic  now  speaking,  it  appears  that  the 
person  who  at  the  present  moment  is  commonly  styled  "the  new 
woman"  is  of  all  women  in  civilized  lands  the  most  thoroughly 
primitive.  So  far  from  seeing  life  from  the  man's  point  of  view, 
she  has  taken  herself  back  to  that  most  ancient  camp  of  her  sex 
from  whose  sacred  ground  all  strictly  non-feminine  men  were 
looked  upon  as  scandalous  and  taboo. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  to  this  skeptic  that  woman 
necessarily  gets  the  man's  point  of  view  by  following  "the  good 
old  way,  the  simple  plan"  of  giving  herself  to  him  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  and  bearing  numerous  sons  to  distribute  his 
property. 

In  reality,  her  getting  the  man's  point  of  view,  if  that  is  what 
she  wants  and  is  bound  to  have,  depends  altogether  upon  the  kind 
bf  men,  including  father  and  brothers,  husbands,  sons,  and  ac- 
quaintances that  she  happens  to  consort  with.  If  she  is  thrown 
with  anabolic  gentlemen  only,  she  can  never  arrive  at  the  mascu- 
line outlook.  If  her  associations  are  with  masculine  men  she  will 
enjoy  that  outlook,  if  she  is  capable  of  seeing  it. 

Probably  nothing  can  with  so  much  certainty  be  counted  on  to 
bring  women  into  contact  with  men  of  essentially  masculine  type 
as  an  intellectual  education  and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual 
interests  in  intellectual  association  and  comradeship  with  men. 
But  this  in  my  judgment  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  college  training  only.  Intellectual  principles  must 
be  applied  to  life,  and  women  must  be  associated  with  men  in 
making  the  application.  Of  the  many  spheres  of  activity  in 
which  this  may  be  done,  the  economic,  the  scientific,  the  literary. 
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and  the  artistic  are  not  to  be  despised.  Yet,  after  all,  the  great 
realm  in  which  intellectual  principles  can  be  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  life  is  the  realm  of  politics,  and  possibly  women  in 
general  will  never  really  see  life  from  the  katabolic  bench  until, 
after  much  pounding  at  the  door,  they  are  admitted  to  the  great 
masculine  Brotherhood  of  Machiavelli. 

If  such,  however,  is  the  truth,  our  argument  appears  to  end 
in  dilemma,  as  indeed,  most  arguments  on  practical  questions  do. 
For  it  is  not  probable  that  if  women  generally  were  at  once  to 
participate  in  political  life,  the  forces  of  true  radicalism,  of 
scientific  secularism,  could  make  headway,  or  even  hold  their 
ground.  What  then  would  become  "of  the  man's  point  of  view"  ? 
The  dogmatic  programme  of  using  the  police  power  of  legisla- 
tures and  the  courts  to  compel  uniformity  of  moral  profession 
and  pretense  would  in  all  likelihood  be  used  to  the  uttermost  We 
should  have  retrogression  from  free  and  plastic  association 
toward  local  or  community  grouping  on  grounds — not  perhaps  of 
belief,  as  in  bygone  days,  but  at  least  of  "good  morals." 

Happily,  no  such  calamity  need  be  apprehended.  Women  in 
general  are  still  too  instinctive  and  too  wedded  to  tradition  to 
avail  themselves  at  once  of  political  opportunities,  if  these  were 
freely  accorded.  Those  that  enter  upon  political  life  will  in  some 
measure  be  transformed  and  broadened  by  it  before  the  multitude 
of  their  sisters  follows  their  example.  Therefore,  with  some  con- 
fidence we  may  still  hold  to  the  main  conclusion  that  this  survey 
of  forces  and  tendencies  of  culture  conflict  has  suggested.  Politi- 
cal integration  will  not  cease.  Scientific  secularism,  not  only 
through  its  appeal  to  the  calm  intelligence  of  modem  man,  but 
also  through  its  sheer  practical  utility,  will  assuredly  hold  the 
ground  it  has  taken  and  make  further  gains.  Whatever  its 
momentary  victories,  the  old,  in  the  long  run,  cannot  overthrow 
the  new,  because  its  own  inertia  incapacitates  it  for  continuous 
aggressive  action.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
world  of  social  relations  will  continue  from  this  time  on  to 
become  less  and  less  a  congeries  of  static,  solidaristic  groups, 
more  and  more  a  bewildering  complex  of  free  associations, 
through  which  the  energies  of  mankind,  economized  to  the  utter- 
most, will  freely  create  the  uttermost  things  of  human  good. 
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DISCUSSION 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones^  Chicago^  III. 

Leaving  theories,  classifications,  and  scientific  terminologies  to  the 
experts  in  this  presence,  it  is  manifest  to  the  layman  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  sure  and  profound  coming  together  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  our 
times  and  the  inevitable  result  of  culture.  Whether  we  study  the  religious, 
political,  racial,  or  social  phases  of  society,  eversrwhere  lines  are  being 
obscured,  superficial  differences  are  being  ignored,  as  fundamental  agree- 
ments are  being  discovered.  Some  wise  man  has  said  that  progress  in 
philosophy  consists  not  so  much  in  settling  as  in  giving  up  questions.  Logic 
and  the  theologies  and  philosophies  based  thereon  delight  in  distinctions, 
may  lead  to  differentiations,  but  experience,  emotion,  and,  above  all,  ethics, 
delights  in  synthesis  and  necessitates  harmonies.  Hence  in  proportion  as 
intelligence  obtains,  the  doors  of  sect  and  political  party,  race,  creed,  and 
social  standing,  swing  easily  both  ways.  Where  there  are  contradictions  in 
beliefs,  or  even  ideas,  there  is  an  agreement  of  ideals.  A  common  quest 
swings  people  of  diverse  origins  and  in  diverse  camps  into  line.  Some  kind 
of  a  Catholicism  is  coming  in  religion.  The  organized  world  which  the 
statesman  sees  is  based  on  the  fraternal  elements  that  are  more  and  more 
discoverable  among  races  and  creeds. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  follow  the  essayist  in  his  subtle  analysis  or  to 
gainsay  his  logic,  but  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  exceptions  to  his  generalizations  are  so  numerous  that  they  seem  to 
render  the  rule  of  little  value.  There  is  so  much  orientalism  creeping  into 
the  West  and  occidentalism  is  so  much  in  demand  in  the  East  that  any 
attempt  to  found  a  classification  on  these  terms  is  dangerous.  Still  more 
dangerous  is  it  to  build  up  a  system  of  classification,  a  psychological  scheme 
on  the  difference  between  men  and  women,  for  the  new  man  is  quite  as 
elusive  and  difficult  to  label  as  the  new  woman.  And  that  third  something, 
the  priestly  personality,  is  less  and  less  in  evidence  in  this  western  world 
outside  of  college  circles.  The  gown  is  more  or  less  discarded  by  the 
so-called  clergy,  and  if  it  remains  at  all  it  will  be  preserved  as  reminiscence 
of  the  ancient  regime  on  the  campus  and  there  it  will  be  manifest  only  on 
state  occasions. 

The  essayist's  definition  of  religion  as  "the  sentimental  worship  of  dead 
ideas,  a  thing  of  gentle  memories  and  regrets,"  set  over  against  this  some- 
thing spoken  of  as  "faith,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  startling  in  its  freshness,  and 
a  still  more  characteristic  evidence  of  uniqueness  in  the  fact  that  I  suspect 
it  is  a  definition  that  few  students  of  religion,  friendly  or  otherwise,  can 
accept.  I  certainly  do  not  like  that  kind  of  thing  any  better  than  the  essa^r- 
ist  does.  I  confess  my  further  inability  to  discover  the  pertinency,  the 
practical   value,   or   the   philosophical   justification   of   a   forced   antithesis 
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between  what  he  calls  "scientific  secularism"  or  "profane  practicality"  and 
the  "supematuralism,  obscurantism,  dogmatism"  and,  as  if  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  bad  words,  our  essayist  adds  another — ^"rairade-ism."  Surely 
the  idealS)  the  emotions,  the  passions,  the  sense  of  awe,  and  the  "I  ought" 
as  well  as  the  "starry  heavens  above"  are  objects  of  scientific  study,  and 
such  study  does  yield  satisfying  results,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
terms  "secularism,"  "materialism,"  and  the  so-called  "practicalities,"  to  say 
the  least,  furnish  their  full  quota  of  dogmas  and  nourish  the  dogmatic 
spirit  abundantly  in  these  days. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  utilitarian  interests  are  necessarily  of  the 
earth  or  materialistic 

So  call  not  waste  that  barren  cone 

Above  the  floral  zone. 

Where  forests  starve: 

It  is  pure  use ; — 

What  sheaves  like  those  which  here  we  glean  and  bind 

Of  a  celestial  Ceres  and  the  Muse? 

"Naturalism"  and  "supematuralism"  are  dangerous  words  to  play  with, 
but  certainly  strong  wills  and  stalwart  consciences,  brave  thinkers  and 
noble  helpers,  find  a  faith  and  a  religion  that  is  not  antagonistic  to  science 
and  not  chained  to  matter. 

As  to  the  woman  question  here  involved,  again  let  me  confess  that  the 
reasonings  of  the  essayist  may  be  too  deep  for  me,  but  I  believe  that  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  practical  separation  in  church,  in  school,  in  business, 
or  in  society  on  sex  lines  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  vicious.  The  most  menac- 
ing division  of  today  is  that  which  separates  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  post-academic  age  into  sex  groups.  The  woman-  and  man-dub  habit 
harks  back  to  outgrown  monastidsm,  to  mediaeval  inefiidency.  The  demand 
of  sdence  as  well  as  the  trend  of  culture  and  the  inspiration  of  ethics  is 
toward  a  larger  union,  the  ultimate  synthesis  of  men  and  women  in  the 
higher  life  of  the  state,  the  advanced  interests  of  culture,  morals,  and 
religion,  in  which  I  believe  and  of  which  I  have  great  hopes. 


PsoFESsoB  George  A.  Coe,  Northwestern  University 

The  paper  of  Professor  Giddings  has  opened  a  wide  and  entidng  vista.  If 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  follow  him  down  it  step  by  step  I  should  be  able 
and  glad  to  add  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  many  of  the  points  that  he 
has  made.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible,  however,  in  the  available  time, 
to  traverse  so  broad  a  topic  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  suggest  a  general  difficulty 
with  the  paper  it  would  be  that  within  the  limit  of  a  half -hour  the  writer 
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could  hardly  cover  so  much  territory  and  yet  adequately  define  all  the  terms 
that  he  was  using.  With  the  last  speaker  I  find  myself  somewhat  at  sea 
because  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Giddings  meant  by  various  expres- 
sions that  he  employed.  Yet  I  suppose  that  we  hardly  ought  to  expect 
the  masculine  process  of  katabolism  to  be  completed  upon  so  important  and 
extensive  material  within  half  an  hour.  I  should  like  to  know,  nevertheless, 
what  was  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  "impersonal  causation."  I  wish  I  knew 
what  he  meant  by  "scientific  secularism."  I  wish  I  knew  whether  the  propo- 
sitions that  he  made  with  regard  to  religious  organizations  cover  all  of  them 
and  all  the  dominant  tendencies  in  religious  organizations  with  which  he  is 
familiar. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  at  my  disposal  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
touch  upon  more  than  one  point  in  any  detail,  and  this,  too,  is  a  point  at 
which  further  definition  is  needed.  I  agree  with  the  speaker  that  we  have 
to  do  here  with  extra-logical  contradictions  of  ideas,  but  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  extra-logical  conflicts?  A  full  answer  to  this  question  would  require 
a  psychology  of  belief  which  cannot  be  given  here.  I  can,  however,  I  think, 
confidently  lay  down  one  or  two  propositions  in  the  form  of  conclusions  on 
this  topic. 

An  idea  always  has  some  reference  to  active  processes  in  which  it  arises 
and  to  active  processes  in  which  it  issues.  An  actual  idea  must  have  mean- 
ing, and  the  meaning  of  any  idea  has  reference  to  some  kind  of  practical 
attitude  that  the  thinker  has  assumed  or  is  likely  to  assume.  We  cannot 
separate  living  ideas  from  the  vital  processes  in  which  we  are  taking  part. 
A  belief,  accordingly,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  is  the  intellectual  side  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  action.  Take  a  belief  apart  from  some  act  that  it  contemplates, 
and  you  have  no  longer  a  belief. 

Functionally  considered,  then,  an  idea  or  a  belief  is  a  tendency  to  action — 
or  let  us  say  a  purpose— that  has  come,  or  is  coming,  to  conscious  formulation. 
Nothing  short  of  this  is  an  actual  or  living  idea.  After  a  purpose  has  evapo- 
rated the  verbal  symbol  of  it  may  remain,  but  the  symbol  of  a  dead  purpose 
is  no  longer  an  idea.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  such  a  S3rmbol 
and  an  idea  as  there  is  between  a  fossil  fish  and  a  fish.  This  distinction  is  an 
important  one,  for  living  ideas  and  fossil  ideas  are  mixed  together  in  the 
whole  of  society.  We  find  it  so  in  the  state;  we  find  it  in  political  parties; 
we  find  it  in  the  universities,  just  as  we  find  it  in  religion. 

The  problem  of  the  group-making  influence  of  contradictions  of  ideas 
and  beliefs  depends  for  its  solution  upon  this  question:  What  social  effect 
tends  to  follow  the  process  of  making  our  purposes  fully  conscious  to  our- 
selves? In  other  words,  when  the  instinctive  and  habitual  and  imitative 
modes  of  activity  are  transformed  into  the  conscious  and  intentional  forms 
of  activity,  when  the  things  which  are  going  on  express  themselves  in  intel- 
lectual formulation,  what  is  the  effect? 
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I  think  we  can  make  a  very  simple  answer  to  this  question,  and  the 
answer  will  indicate  where  I  am  inclined  to  vary  from  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  speaker.  The  general  proposition  is,  first,  that  the  initial  effect 
of  thinking  our  purposes  is  to  focalize  them  and  so  intensify  the  social  oppo- 
sitions based  upon  them.  But,  second,  as  we  continue  to  analyze  these  pur- 
poses we  broaden  our  horizon,  and  thus  we  develop  new  sympathies,  under- 
stand the  opposing  point  of  view,  find  that  thinking  tends  to  remove  the  very 
antagonisms  that  it  has  helped  to  create.  This  seems  to  be  parallel  with  the 
logical  process.  We  know  that  any  idea  tends  to  subsume  itself  under  a 
more  general  idea;  just  so  a  purpose  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
tends  to  seek  a  higher  point  of  view  wherein  the  two  opposing  purposes  can 
be  united.  When  competition  stops  to  think,  it  gives  rise  to  combination. 
When  we  quiet  the  war-cries  of  our  political  parties,  especially  when  we  get 
beyond  our  catchwords  and  ask  what  is  the  real  principle  underlying  our 
political  conflicts,  we  find  that  political  bitterness  can  no  longer  exist 
When  two  political  parties  define  their  purposes  to  themselves,  each  finds  the 
relative  validity  of  the  purposes  of  the  other  group.  This  seems  to  be  a 
general  law.  Let  me  state  it  again :  The  initial  effect  of  thinking  our  social 
purposes  is  to  intensify  our  social  oppositions,  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
broader  and  deeper  thinking  is  to  remove  these  very  oppositions. 

This  is  true  of  religious  organizations  as  well  as  of  political  and  other 
organizations — and  let  me  say  right  here  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  speak- 
er's apparent  removal  of  political  organizations  from  the  sphere  of  idea  and 
belief  conflicts  is  entirely  artificial.  Just  as  far  as,  in  forming  a  state  or  modi- 
fying a  constitution,  we  employ  thought  processes,  we  form  political  creeds. 
We  have  our  political  creeds  as  well  as  our  religious  creeds,  and  political 
conflicts  are  in  part  conflicts  of  political  creeds.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  the  essential  problem  of  oppositions  of  ideas  in  all  social  groups  that 
have  begun  to  analyze  their  own  purposes. 

This  is  the  clue  to  religious  conflicts.  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  matter 
that  concerns  us  most,  the  faith  that  we  are  in  contact  with,  the  Christian 
religion.  At  the  outset  the  Christian  idea  was  practically  identical  with  the 
Christian  purpose,  and  that,  purpose  was  profoundly  social.  But  contact  with 
Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  law  led  to  efforts  to  define  the  Christian  idea 
abstractly  and  statically.  At  best  such  definitions  could  express  only  one 
side  of  the  Christian  idea.  For  an  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  has  two  sides,  a 
mental  image,  or  symbol,  and  a  meaning,  the  latter  of  which  involves  an 
active  attitude  or  purpose.  Official  Christianity  turned  its  attention  to  the 
image-side  of  Christian  ideas.  Mental  images  were  collected,  systematized, 
insisted  upon,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

These  symbols,  largely  fossil  ideas,  are  the  main  ground  of  the  mutual 
oppositions  of  the  Christian  sects.  It  could  easily  be  proved  from  recent 
events  that  what  delays  the  union  of  the  Protestant  sects,  at  least,  is  not  the 
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present  purposes  of  any  of  them,  but  a  certain  clinging  to  the  symbols  of  old 
thought  processes.  As  fast  as  these  sects  gain  a  clear  consciousness  of  their 
own  living  ideas,  that  is,  the  actual  purposes  of  the  life  that  they  are  now 
living,  opposition  to  one  another  will  fade  away,  and  they  will  find  them- 
selves irresistibly  drawn  together.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  foresee  the  ulti- 
mate union,  first,  of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  then-— well,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  involves  any  insane  delusion  to  suppose  that  even  the  opposition 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  will  some  day  disappear  through  the  dis- 
covery that  both  purpose  the  same  thing  for  the  world.  I  can  hardly  guess 
how  pope  or  council  will  state  this  purpose;  I  do  not  even  know  how  the 
Protestants  will  state  it;  but  the  event  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  the 
development  of  self-consciousness  concerning  our  real  purposes. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  radicalism  and  conservatism  as  applied 
to  religion.  The  most  radical  idea  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man  is  the 
thoroughgoing  critique  of  human  purposes  that  expresses  itself  in  religion. 
Religion  is  radical  because  it  preaches  most  general  and  profound  discon- 
tent with  things  as  they  are.  Pessimism  is  not  as  radical  as  religion;  for, 
though  pessimism  finds  no  end  of  fault,  it  has  not  the  grit  to  go  to  work 
to  reconstruct  life.  But  religion  undertakes  to  transform  our  life  and  even 
our  nature  itself !  There  is  radicalism  for  you !  It  is  the  greatest  radicalism 
in  all  history.  It  is  the  most  enterprising  thing  in  all  history.  It  may  be  a 
fatuous  enterprise,  but  it  is  an  enterprise — ^thc  enterprise  of  the  explorer,  of 
the  pioneer,  of  the  masculine  element  of  society — if  that  is  the  enterprising 
element  Now  it  is  only  an  incident  in  the  history  of  Christianity  that  makes 
it  appear  so  difficult  for  religion  to  employ  the  scientific  method  for  deter- 
mining the  means  of  attaining  its  ends.  The  essential  radicalism  of  the 
enterprise  will  yet  demand  the  rigor  of  that  method,  and  we  shall  see 
religion  becoming  more  and  more  an  application  of  scientific  sociology  to  the 
world's  deepest  needs. 

What  is  "scientific  secularism"?  Science  has  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  know.  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  particularly  secular.  Science  does  not 
prescribe  to  the  secularist  his  secular  purposes.  He  is  not  a  secularist  because 
he  is  scientific,  but  because  he  has  espoused  some  ambition  different  from 
the  religious  ambition.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent 
both  the  secularist  and  the  religionist  from  being  scientific.  Science  in  its 
relation  to  civilization  plays  the  part  of  an  instrument.  It  does  not  play  the 
part  of  master.  It  does  not  determine  what  we  shall  choose  as  the  good  in 
life,  but  the  real  character  of  religion  and  of  secularism  is  expressed  in  what 
each  chooses  as  its  good. 

When  idea-formation  advances  far  enough  to  generalize  human  purposes 
merely  as  human,  then  we  behold  the  full  social  significance  of  the  whole 
process.  The  idea  of  human  purposes  as  merely,  broadly  human  underlies 
the  movement  for  world  peace.    This  movement  has  its  greatest  strength  in 
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religious  faith,  and  specifically  the  Christian  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  world-peace  by  anything 
short  of  this  broad  way  of  thinking  of  ourselves.  A  stable  world-society  is 
not  possible  through  any  balancing  of  national  interests  that  continue  to  think 
themselves  merely  as  national.  The  nations  must  first  think  their  pur- 
poses in  a  more  completely  human  way.  The  half -idea  makes  for  division; 
the  whole  idea  for  peace.  Who  knows,  then,  but  that  in  the  end  we  shall 
find  that  the  greatest  solvent  of  social  conflicts  is  religion? 


Mts.  C.  P.  Oilman,  New  York  City 

Holding  that  conflicts  of  ideas  and  beliefs  are  likely  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  group-making  of  the  future,  and  accepting  Professor  Giddings' 
inclusion  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  holder  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
ideas  and  beliefs,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  classification  of 
mental  attitudes  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress. 

This  conservatism  of  women,  on  which  he  so  strenuously  insists,  is  per- 
haps best  shown  to  us  all  in  their  slavish  adherence  from  year  to  year  and 
from  season  to  season  to  one  unvarying  fashion  in  matters  of  dress. 
(Laughter.) 

It  is  shown  again  in  their  well-known  quickness  of  adaptation — and  now 
I  am  speaking  seriously — ^to  new  conditions  of  life  and  environment;  in  their 
alleged  exceeding  men  in  criminality  whenever  they  become  criminals ;  in  their 
pushing  forward  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  to  fill  every  industrial  oppor- 
tunity as  fast  as  they  can  win  it  against  the  conservatism  of  men;  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  history  of  industry  they  invented  and  developed  many 
arts  and  crafts  while  man  was  still  but  a  hunter  and  a  fighter. 

The  conservatism  of  women  is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and 
restriction;  and  singularly  enough,  the  progressiveness  of  men  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  that  state.  It  may  be  suggested  therefore  that  the  distinction 
is  merely  one  of  status;  and  that  the  remarkable  permanence,  in  a  pro- 
gressive age,  of  the  patriarchal  restriction  of  women,  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
conservatism  in  men;  further,  that  most  of  our  hindering  conservatism  of 
all  sorts  springs  from  the  injurious  persistence  of  that  primitive  androcen- 
tric institution,  the  family  with  the  male  head. 

As  against  the  alleged  conservatism  of  women,  do  we  not  see  in  the 
"masculine  camp"  a  most  conspicuous  instance  of  immovable  tradition  in 
the  continued  deification  of  the  most  primitive  masculine  traits — ^those  of 
aggressive  and  combative  activities,  still  practiced  even  when  universally 
harmful,  and  still  justified  and  admired  in  the  face  of  all  the  accumulated 
facts  of  an  industrially  productive  age? 

It  may  be  held  from  one  view-point  that  the  world's  best  progress  has 
come  from  the  productive  industries  essentially  feminine  in  origin;  and  that 
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this  progress  has  been  continually  injured  and  retarded  by  the  persistent  sur- 
vival of  the  early  masculine  traditions  of  aggression  and  destruction. 

It  may  be  further  suggested  that  the  really  essential  ideas  and  beliefs  of 
woman  (or  her  mental  attitude),  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  man, 
are  most  vitally  important  in  the  group-making  of  the  future,  in  that,  from 
the  mother-instinct,  women  tend  to  form  beneficent  groups  for  the  better 
rearing  of  the  young.  (Consider  for  instance  the  bees  and  the  ants.)  Such 
groups  are  one  of  our  most  imperative  and  instant  needs  today,  and  they  are 
retarded  not  by  the  conservatism  of  women,  but  by  the  economically  manda- 
tory ideas  and  beliefs  of  men. 


Hon.  C.  p.  Gary,  Wisconsin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

I  don't  wish  to  discuss  this  question  even  five  minutes,  but  just  one 
minute.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  point  in  which  it  seems  to  me  I  could 
not  wholly  follow  the  splendid  address  by  Professor  Coe,  and  that  is  in  his 
apparently  entire  reliance  upon  the  reasonableness  of  men  when  they  come 
to  see  that  they  are  after  the  same  thing.  These  matters  are  not  altogether 
intellectual.  Intellectual  agreement  among  men  will  not  solve  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  class  conflict  by  any  means.  I  think  the  clashes  are  not  so  much 
intellectual  clashes  in  the  world  at  large;  they  are  mainly  clashes  of  interests 
of  various  sorts. 


Rev.  F.  a.  Gilicore,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  part  that  the  conservative  forces  have  played,  especially  the  religious 
forces,  in  early  and  primitive  society,  has  not  been  fairly  stated  by  Professor 
Giddings.  It  is  true  that  a  man  may  go  back  to  a  supposed  primitive  state 
of  society,  and  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  what  primitive  society  actually  was, 
he  may  picture  things,  he  may  group  things,  as  he  pleases.  I  assume  that 
nobody  knows  nor  ever  can  know  all  the  elements  in  the  primordial  social 
group,  any  more  than  the  psychologist  can  know  the  mental  contents  of  the 
infant's  mind. 

Professor  Giddings  has  grouped  conveniently  the  primitive  social  order 
into  these  two  classes.  I  will  accept  it  But  what  was  the  function  of  the 
conservative  and  the  religious  instincts?  Was  there  any  useful  purpose 
played  by  it?  Well,  he  might  turn  to  his  friend,  Lester  F.  Ward,  and  show 
that  it  was  the  function  of  religion,  of  conservatism,  to  hold  the  group 
together,  and  prevent  the  so-called  masculine,  rationalistic  minds  from  disap- 
pearing from  the  group  and  destroying  it.  It  was  religion  that  preserved 
society  in  its  inception.  And  then  Professor  Ward  turns  around  and,  acknowl- 
ing  that  it  was  religion  that  preserved  early  man,  preserved  the  social 
group  until  it  could  become  solidified,  he  says,  nevertheless,  it  was  all  a 
huge  error.  It  was  a  great  error.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  unscientific, 
because  this  idea  of  causation  must  embrace  all  of  its  effects,  and  one  of 
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its  effects  was  the  preservation  of  the  primitive  social  group,  and  the  means 
thereto  was  religion,  and  because  primitive  man  believed  in  gods  and  in  his 
deified  ancestors,  I  claim  it  is  utterly  illogical  for  a  man  to  argue  thus  that 
religion  corresponds  to  no  abiding  reality. 

Let  me  define  religion  from  the  point  of  view  6f  this  philosophic  test  It 
is  the  conscious  and  the  voluntary  commerce  of  the  human  spirit  with  that 
ideal  Source  whence  it  has  sprung.  The  conception  of  God  is  the  conception 
of  the  highest  good,  of  the  perfect  and  complete  social  order,  of  the  entire  cos- 
mic process,  as  it  has  been  up  to  now  and  is  going  to  be ;  therefore  I  claim  it 
is  the  most  penetrating  idea  that  has  ever  dawned  upon  the  human  intellect 

Impersonal  causation :  it  is  like  Schopenhauer's  will.  He  takes  the  human 
will  and  whittles  it  down  to  the  edge  of  zero,  and  plants  it  out  in  the  cosmos, 
and  says,  "This  is  what  has  done  it."  Professor  Ward's  books  appear  to  be 
the  modem  expression  of  the  ancient  materialism  and  determinism,  the  old 
struggle  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  order  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  place  in  it  for  God,  for  spirituality.  The  ultimate  cause  of  things,  he 
tells  us,  is  collision.  Collision  is  not  a  cause;  it  is  an  effect  And  he  pro- 
poses to  show  that  consciousness,  like  weight  or  like  color,  is  a  property 
of  matter.  Gentlemen,  if  you  propose  to  lead  humanity  on  and  up  by  a 
merely  mechanical  process  you  are  kicking  against  the  pricks.    It  can't  be  done. 


Professor  Lester  F.  Waro^  Brown  University 

I  shall  make  no  reply  to  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  am  satisfied 
that  half  an  hour's  conversation  would  show  that  he  and  I  are  in  perfect 
agreement  on  these  matters. 

I  did  say  somewhere  that  we  had  better  get  rid  of  the  old  dogma  that 
error  is  necessarily  bad.  The  primitive  error  of  mankind  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  conditions  under  which  intelligence  has  always  dawned  were 
such  as  to  lead  to  a  vast  mass  of  error  which  we  call  magic  and  supersti- 
tion.   Now  that  mass  of  error  was  in  its  time  highly  useful. 

The  only  thing  I  had  thought  of  saying  on  the  question  under  discusssion 
this  morning  was  relative  to  the  phrase  "group-making  role,"  and  I  think 
my  interpretation  of  that  phrase  would  be  quite  different  from  that  of  those 
who  framed  the  title  of  this  paper.  That  there  is  an  immense  group-making 
value  in  conflict  I  have  no  doubt;  but  the  kind  of  groups  that  it  makes  are 
not  differentiated  groups  but  integrated  groups.  The  point  has  been  touched 
upon  by  at  least  two  of  the  speakers.  We  must  come  to  recognize  that  the 
only  constructive  force  in  the  world,  the  one  that  everything  that  exists 
has  been  the  product  of,  is  the  interaction,  the  antithetical  antagonism  of 
diverse  and,  when  it  comes  to  the  social  plane,  hostile  forces.  But  it  is  only 
in  our  great  social  problems  that  we  find  it  so  plainly  marked  We  have 
to  do  with  the  application  of  an  absolutely  cosmical  principle,  which  begins 
with  the  formation  of  worlds,  which  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  all  the 
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substances  of  nature,  and  which  we  find  working  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  society.  I  have  called  it  by  various  names;  in  society  it  may 
perhaps  best  be  called  social  integration.  But  it  never  occurs  until  after  the 
long  process  of  division  by  which  differences  are  produced  before  the  contact 
or  the  conflict  begins.  The  effect  of  these  hostile  forces,  popularly  supposed 
to  be  destructive,  is  eminently  and  universally  constructive. 


Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  New  York  City 

I  think  that  one  of  the  implications  of  Professor  Giddings'  paper 
has  not  been  specifically  touched  upon:  the  implication  that  group-making 
is  not  only  past  in  our  sociological  progress  in  its  earlier  phases,  but  that 
group-making  is  no  longer  essential  in  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
of  society.  If  I  am  not  correct  in  that  implication.  Professor  Giddings  will 
mention  it. 

I  should  like  to  bring  the  discussion  for  a  moment  to  a  very  practical 
point  of  our  present-day  life.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  district  in  New  York 
City  in  which  there  is  a  school  where  thirty-five  hundred  children  are  educated, 
of  these  children  98  per  cent,  have  parents  who  do  not  speak  the  English 
language,  have  no  traditions  that  introduce  them  easily  into  our  American 
life.  And  of  those  children,  as  reported  recently,  95  per  cent,  were  born 
across  the  water.  They  are  being  introduced  into  a  new  condition  of  life 
in  rapid  and  violent  manner;  one  in  which  the  attachment  of  the  individual 
to  the  state  and  to  general  society  is  at  work  in  a  way  practically  incompre- 
hensible to  the  parents  of  those  children.  Now  in  this  process  one  may 
see  the  disintegration  of  personality,  or  the  failure  to  integrate  personality 
by  reason  of  removing  violently  and  rapidly  all  the  group-making  supports, 
all  the  traditional  coverings,  all  the  protection  by  which  the  undeveloped 
individual  reaches  the  power  to  make  direct  attachment  to  the  state  at  large. 
It  strikes  me  that  as  long  as  our  present  way  of  carrying  on  the  race  con- 
tinues— ^in  this  presence  we  do  not  prognosticate  what  may  be — but  as  long 
as  we  have  children  born  to  be  inducted  into  a  complicated  social  relationship, 
we  shall  need  some  group  protection,  some  covering  and  surroundings  of 
the  little  atom  of  life.  We  get  them  through  the  family,  we  get  them 
through  the  school,  but  more  and  more  the  single  individual  is  attached 
directly  to  society  at  large  and  in  a  period  of  youth  and  incompetency. 

If  I  should  take  you  from  this  presence  into  another  place  where  I  go, 
I  could  show  you  line  upon  line  of  little  cots  containing  foundling  children. 
Each  child  there  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  state,  because  the  state 
will  not  permit  that  child  to  be  wholly  abandoned;  it  takes  it  in  charge;  it 
gives  it  at  least  a  number,  a  bed,  and  a  chance  at  life.  But  when  we  consider 
that  every  one  of  those  fotmdling  children  represents  a  violent  detachment 
from  that  which  all  the  experience  of  the  past  has  found  necessjuy  to  give  the 
child  a  little  protection  from  those  forces  that  sweep  through  our  social 
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life,  we  see  that  we  are  in  a  difficulty  about  those  children;  so  philanthropy 
says  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  a  foster  home.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  them. 

My  point  is  this:  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  civilization 
when  the  social  organization  was  so  directly  concerned  with  every  individual 
human  being,  even  before  he  understands  at  all  what  is  being  done  to  him; 
and  in  the  little  child  down  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  who  comes 
into  an  environment  so  utterly  different  from  that  of  which  he  has  had 
knowledge,  that  his  own  parents  cannot  follow  him  into  that  environment, 
but  remain  behind,  we  have  there  a  detached  human  being  without  any  sort 
of  group  protection:  and  that  is  why,  for  the  first  time  in  the  hjstory  of 
America,  we  are  having  a  Jewish  criminal  problem.  It  is  because  of  the 
detachment  of  the  undeveloped  individual  from  his  natural  group  protection 
and  guidance. 

My  further  point  is  this:  I  cannot  see  any  prospect  of  our  peopling 
the  world  with  new  generations  unless  we  begin  with  little  children.  I  do  not 
see  any  time  coming  when  childhood  and  adolescence,  with  all  their  dangers, 
will  not  still  require  these  protecting  group  formations.  The  group-making 
instinct  therefore,  I  believe,  is  a  persistent  one;  only  we  are  now  coming  to 
the  time  when  we  can  choose  more  than  ever  before  our  groups  for  ourselves. 


G}NCLUDiNO  Remarks  of  Professor  F.  H.  Giddings,  Colvuvia  University 

If  one  way  to  indorse  what  a  speaker  has  said  is  to  demonstrate  point  by 
point  that  the  things  that  he  did  not  say  are  not  so,  I  am  highly  complimented. 

To  touch,  for  example,  on  the  last  point  that  was  made  by  Mrs.  Spencer: 
the  main  thesis  of  my  paper  was  that  the  group-making  rdle  of  the  conflict 
of  ideas  continues,  but  that  it  is  resulting  in  enabling  us  more  and  more  to 
choose  our  groups  for  ourselves.  That  is  really  the  only  thing  that  I  was 
trying  to  say  in  my  paper. 

On  one  question  I  should  be  more  sorry  to  be  misquoted  than  on  any 
other.  The  first  speaker  intimated  that  I  had  set  religion  over  against 
scientific  secularism.  I  beg  to  dissent.  I  carefully  indicated  that  I  set  some- 
thing which  I  called  "faith"  over  against  "reminiscent"  or  "backward-looking" 
religion.  I  believe  that  I  said  nothing  whatever  in  the  paper  about  religion 
in  general.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  passage.  I  did  talk  about 
"backward-looking  religion,"  or  "reminiscent  religion,"  as  over  against 
"faith,"  and  faith  may  be  religious  or  it  may  be  a  scientific  secularism.  I  did 
not  enter  into  the  question  which  it  is.  Speaking  merely  for  myself,  I  should 
take  the  stand  of  scientific  secularism. 

This  distinction  between  two  different  kinds  of  "sacred  things "  one  of 
which  we  may  call  "faith"  and  one  of  which  we  may  call  "religion,"  I  did  not 
invent  I  have  often  wondered  how  many  persons  who  use  the  word 
"religion"  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  religion  was  defined, 
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by  persons  who  were  exact  in  their  uses  of  words,  for  an  exact  purpose; 
namely,  for  the  legal  purpose  of  settling  disputes.  I  believe  that  the  oldest 
definition  of  the  word  "religion"  that  we  have  is  in  the  writings  of  Gaius. 
Gains  tells  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  "things  subject  to  divine  domin- 
ion/' namely,  "sacred  things  and  things  religious."  "Sacred  things  are  those 
consecrated  to  the  gods  above,  religious,  those  devoted  to  the  gods  below." 
Any  man  could  make  a  religious  thing  by  simply  burying  a  dead  body  in  the 
earth,  but  a  thing  could  be  made  sacred  only  by  the  Roman  people  and  the 
senate. 

The  distinction  was  significant:  the  people  who  never  could  look  ahead 
were  the  religious  people;  the  people  who  looked  ahead,  who  were  willing  to 
get  away  from  a  narrow  and  backward  view  of  things,  the  people  who  had 
"sacred"  things  were  those  that  were  capable  of  the  conception  of  a  great 
state.  They  had  gods  above;  the  others  had  gods  below.  There  is  more  in 
this  than  a  matter  of  definition.  It  brings  us  to  the  contrast  that  Professor 
Coe  spoke  of,  and  which  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  Some  ideas  are, 
as  he  says,  the  symbols  of  evaporated  purpose — 2,  good  phrase — ^and  some 
ideas  are  living;  they  express  present  purpose.  And  so  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people  in  the  world,  those  whose  ideals  are  chiefiy  the  symbols  of  evapo- 
rated purpose,  and  those  whose  ideals  express  a  living  and  front- facing 
purpose. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  set  of  definitions  of  terms  we  use,  if  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  this  important  distinction.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the 
distinction  between  instinct  and  reason,  a  familiar  psychological  distinction.  I 
have  spoken  of  it  as  the  difference  between  the  conservative  and  the  radical. 
That  is  the  popular  distinction.  Professor  Coe  states  it  in  yet  another  way, 
but  it  is  after  all  the  same  distinction.  And  when  he  says  that  what  keeps  the 
Protestant  sects  apart  is  their  habit  of  clinging  to  symbols  of  old  purposes,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him.  When  a  purpose  can  be  made  clear  to  con- 
sciousness, when  instead  of  merely  following  instinct,  or  habit  or  tradition, 
or  dogma,  we  stop  and  visualize  our  purpose  and  think  about  it  and,  above 
all,  connect  it  with  all  sorts  of  things,  so  that  we  correlate  or  organize  our 
whole  scheme  of  thought,  we  are  beginning  to  do  the  thing  which  ultimately 
will  ameliorate  conflict,  because  it  will  enable  people  not  only  to  think  that 
they  agree,  but  to  know  that  they  agree,  which  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  "thought  the  thing  through"  in  that  way,  and  rationally 
know  that  we  agree,  that  we  have  an  enduring  basis  of  peace. 

Mr.  Coe  said  that  religion  might  employ  science  quite  as  much  as 
secularism  may  employ  it.    I  see  no  reason  to  object    I  wish  that  it  would. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  say  by  way  of  comment  upon  Mrs. 
Oilman's  remarks,  which  in  the  main  I  agree  with.  Mrs.  Oilman  is  fond  of 
her  illustration  of  the  bees.  I  wish  that  she  wouldn't  use  it,  because  Mrs. 
Oilman  stands  for  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  was  talking  about  when  I  said 
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that  there  are  some  women  who  get  the  rational  view  of  things  and  who 
really  know  what  the  amelioration  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  women 
ought  to  be.  So  I  am  always  pained  when  she  uses  this  illustration  of  the 
bees,  because  a  colony  of  bees  is  a  colony  of  degenerate  creatures  in  which 
just  one  individual  is  fully  developed ;  the  others  are  what  they  are,  and  do 
the  things  that  they  do,  because  they  haven't  had  enough  to  eat  We 
don't  want  a  society  of  bees.  We  want  a  society  of  fully  fed  men  and  women, 
who  will  have  energy  enough  to  live  not  only  a  full  physical  and  a  full 
emotional,  but  also  a  full  intellectual  life. 
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THE  FAMILY  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE* 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  G.  SUMNER 
Yale  Univenity 


We  currently  speak  of  the  "institution"  of  marriage.  We 
also  use  marriage  instead  of  wedding,  nuptials,  or  matrimony. 
The  result  is  confusion.  A  wedding  or  even  nuptials  occur  as 
a  ceremony  or  festival,  on  a  day,  and  as  the  commencement  of 
wedlock  or  matrimony.  Wedlock  may  be  an  institution,  but  a 
wedding  is  not.  A  wedding  lacks  the  duration  or  recurrence 
which  belongs  to  an  institution.  It  does  not  provide  for  an 
enduring  necessity.  It  has  no  apparatus  for  the  repeated  use 
of  the  same  couple.  Wedlock  is  a  permanent  relation  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  which  is  r^^lated  and  defined  by  the  mares. 
It  brings  the  pair  into  co-operation  for  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and  the  procreation  and  nurture  of  children.  Wedlock 
therefore  forms  a  family,  and  a  family  seems  to  satisfy  our  idea 
of  an  institution  far  better  than  marriage  or  matrimony.  The 
family  institution  existed  probably  before  marriage.  A  woman 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms  is  what  we  see  as  far  back  as  our 
investigations  lead  us.  She  was  limited  and  burdened  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  by  her  infant  The  task  of  finding  sut>- 
sistence  was  as  hard  for  her  as  for  a  man.  The  infant  was 
another  claimant  of  her  time  and  labor.  Her  chance  of  survival 
was  Ja  union  and  co-operation  with  a  man.  Undoubtedly  this 
gives  us  the  real  explanation  of  the  primitive  inferiority  of 
woman.  They  needed  the  help  of  men  more  than  men  needed 
women  and  if  a  union  was  made  it  was  made  on  terms  of  which 
the  woman  got  the  disadvantage.  It  certainly  is  a  great  mistake 
to  believe  that  the  women  were  put  down  because  the  men  were 
physically  stronger.  In  the  first  place  the  men  are  not  always 
stronger;  perhaps  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  other  way. 

*Addres8  of  the  president  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  at  its  third 
annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  28-30,  1908. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Johnstone  says  of  the  Andombies  on  the  Congo  that  the 
women,  though  working  very  hard  as  laborers  in  general,  lead  a  very  happy 
existence;  they  are  often  stronger  than  the  men  and  more  £nely  developed, 
some  of  them  having  splendid  figures.  Parke,  speaking  of  the  Manyuema  of 
the  Arruwimi  in  the  same  region,  says  that  they  are  fine  animals,  and  the 
women  very  handsome.  They  are  as  strong  as  the  men.  In  North  America 
an  Indian  chief  once  said  to  Heame,  "Women  were  made  for  labor;  one  of 
them  can  carry,  or  haul,  as  much  as  two  men  can  do."  Schellong  says  of 
the  Papuans  in  the  German  protectorate  of  New  Guinea  that  the  women  are 
more  strongly  built  than  the  men.^ 

Kubary^  says  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  beat  his  wife  but 
the  women  are  so  robust  that  a  man  who  tries  to  do  it  may  well 
find  that  he  will  get  the  worst  of  it  Fights  between  men  and 
women  are  not  rare  in  savage  life  and  the  women  prevail  in  a 
fair  share  of  them.  Holm  mentions  a  case  where  a  Greenland 
Eskimo  tried  to  flog  his  wife  but  she  flogged  him.'  We  hear 
of  a  custom  in  South  Eastern  Australia  that  fights  between  the 
sexes  were  provoked  when 

there  were  young  women  who  were  marriageable  but  were  not  mated,  and 
when  the  eligible  bachelors  were  backward.  The  men  would  Idll  a  totem 
animal  of  the  women  or  the  women  would  kill  a  totem  animal  of  the  men. 
This  led  to  a  fight  of  the  young  men  and  young  women.  Then,  after  the 
wounds  healed  they  would  pair  o£F  and  the  social  deadlock  would  pass  away.* 

Another  case,  from  higher  civilization,  shows  how  the  woman 
was  weakened  by  considerations  of  another  kind.  Sieroshevski, 
a  Pole,  who  lived  for  twelve  years  among  the  Yakuts,  says  that 
he  knew  a  Yakut  woman  who  was  constantly  abused  by  her 
husband  although  she  was  industrious  and  good-natured.  At 
last  the  European  asked  her  why  she  did  not  fight  He  assured 
her  that  she  would  succeed  and  he  argued  with  her  that  if  she 
would  once  give  her  husband  a  good  beating  he  would  not  misuse 
her  any  more.  She,  however,  answered  that  that  would  never 
do.  Her  husband's  companions  would  deride  him  as  the  man 
whose  wife  beat  him  and  their  children  would  be  derided  by 
the  other  children  for  the  same  reason.    She  would  not  do  any- 

^H.  Ellis,  Man  and  Woman,  p.  4. 

*Nukuoro,  p.  35. 

*  AngmagsUkeme,  p.  55. 

'Howitt,  South  Eastern  Australia,  p.   149. 
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thing  which  would  produce  that  consequence  and  would  make 
her  worse  off.  This  case  has  many  parallels.  A  characteristic 
incident  occurred  at  the  Black  Mountain  station  on  the  Snowy 
River  about  the  years  1855-56. 

A  number  of  Theddora  (Ya-itma-thang)  blacks  had  come  across  from 
Omeo  and  there  met  a  woman,  known  to  me  as  Old  Jenny,  of  their  tribe, 
who  had  broken  their  law  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  to  whom  she 
stood  in  the  tribal  relationship  of  Najan  (mother).  She  had  been  away 
for  some  years,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  her  kindred  had  encountered 
her.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  attacked  her  first  with  a  digging-stick,  but 
she  defended  herself  so  well  with  the  same  weapon  that  the  woman  had 
to  desist,  and  her  husband  continued  the  attack  on  Old  Jenny,  who  had 
divested  herself  of  all  but  one  small  garment.  He  commenced  with  a 
club,  but  finding  he  could  not  hit  her,  changed  it  for  a  curved  club  with 
which  he  tried  to  "peck"  her  on  the  head  over  guard.  After  a  time  he 
also  had  to  give  it  up,  and  they  had  to  make  friends  with  the  invincible 
woman.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  women  are  able 
to  defend  themselves  with  their  weapon,  the  "yam-stick,"  being  no  mean 
opponents  of  a  man  armed  only  with  a  dub.' 

The  status  of  women  was  generally  sad  and  pathetic  in 
savage  life  but  we  may  accept  it  as  an  established  fact  that  that 
was  not  because  she  was  physically  inferior  to  man  but  that  it 
was  due  to  inferiority  in  the  struggle  for  existence  on  accotmt 
of  maternity.  In  the  family  the  man  often  tyrannized  over  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  came  into  the  family  unwillingly,  driven 
by  a  greater  necessity,  but  the  family  was  not  a  product  of  force. 
It  was  a  product  of  contract.  It  was  controlled  by  the  mores 
which  soon  established  notions  of  the  right  way  to  behave  and 
of  rights  and  duties  which  would  be  conducive  to  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

In  this  primitive  society  the  family  became  the  arena  in  which 
folkways  were  formed  and  taught,  traditions  were  handed  down, 
myths  were  invented,  and  sympathies  were  cultivated.  The 
mother  and  the  children  were  in  the  closest  association  and 
intimacy.  The  instruction  of  example  was  the  chief  instruction, 
without  spoken  command  or  explanation.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  we  think  of  a  family  in  a  horde  or  of  a  monandrous 
family  of  Australians  or  Bushmen.    The  children  learned  from 

*Howitt,  p.  197. 
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their  mothers  the  usages  which  were  domestic  and  familiar,  which 
underlie  society  and  are  moral  in  their  character.  At  puberty 
the  boys  Went  with  their  fathers  into  the  political  body  and 
became  warriors  and  himters.  Then  they  were  disciplined  into 
the  life  of  men  and  left  the  family.  They  got  wives  and  founded 
families,  but  the  father,  in  his  own  family,  was  an  outsider  and  a 
stranger  with  few  functions  and  little  authority. 

Mohammed  gave  approval  to  the  father-family  which  seems 
to  have  been  winning  acceptance  in  his  time.  Islam  is  founded 
on  the  father-family.  In  the  Koran  women  are  divided  into 
three  classes  in  respect  to  marriage:  First,  wives,  that  is,  status- 
wives  with  all  the  rank,  honor,  and  rights  which  the  name 
implies;  second,  concubines,  that  is,  wives  of  an  inferior  class, 
in  a  permanent  and  recognized  relation  but  without  the  rank 
and  honor  of  wives;  thirdly,  slaves,  whose  greatest  chance  of 
happiness  was  to  "find  favor"  in  the  eyes  of  their  master  or 
owner.  This  classification  of  the  wives  was  also  a  classification 
of  the  mothers  and  it  produced  jealousy  and  strife  of  the  chil- 
dren. Only  men  of  rank  and  wealth  could  have  households  of 
this  complex  character.  Those  of  limited  means  had  to  choose 
which  form  of  wife  they  would  take.  The  full  status-wife  could 
make  such  demands  that  she  became  a  great  burden  to  her 
husband  and  it  appears  that  the  Moslems  now  prefer  concubines 
or  slaves.  In  Mohammedan  royal  families  the  jealousies  and 
strifes  of  children,  where  the  son  of  a  slave  might  be  preferred 
and  made  heir  by  the  father,  have  reduced  kingdoms  and  families 
to  bloodshed  and  anarchy. 

In  general,  in  the  mother-family,  the  family  must  have 
lacked  integration  and  discipline.  The  Six  Nations  or  Iroquois 
had  the  mother-family  in  well-developed  form.  Each  woman 
with  her  husband  and  children  had  a  room  about  7  feet  square 
in  the  "long  house."  This  room  was  separated  from  others 
inhabited  by  similar  families,  not  by  a  partition  but  only  by  a 
pole  three  or  four  feet  from  the  floor  over  which  skins  were 
hung.  Each  family  shared  fire  with  another  family  opposite. 
Evidently  privacy  was  only  imperfectly  secured.  Any  man  who 
did  not  bring  in  what  was  considered  his  fair  share  of  food- 
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supply  could  be  expelled  at  any  time.  A  husband  had  to  satisfy 
not  only  his  wife  but  all  her  female  relatives  if  he  was  to  be 
in  peace  and  comfort.  He  could  withdraw  when  he  chose  but 
he  must  leave  his  children  which  belonged  to  his  wife.  He  must 
also  keep  the  peace  with  all  the  other  husbands  in  the  house  while 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  frequent  occasions  of  quarrel  would  occur. 
In  short,  the  man  had  constant  and  important  reasons  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  mother-family.  He  always  had  one  alternative ; 
he  could  capture  a  woman  outside  the  group.  If  he  did  this  he 
distinguished  himself  by  military  prowess  and  the  woman  was 
a  trophy.  He  was  not  limited  in  his  control  4f  her  or  their 
children  by  any  customs  or  traditions  and  he  could  arrange  his 
life  as  he  pleased.  We  should  expect  that  great  numbers  of 
men  would  try  this  alternative  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many 
did  so.  If  they  had  done  so  they  would  have  speedily  introduced 
man-descent  and  the  father-family.  As  we  well  know  im- 
civilized  men  do  not  freely  reflect  on  their  experience  or  discuss 
reforms  or  speculate  on  progress.  They  accept  custom  and 
tradition  and  make  the  best  of  it  as  they  find  it.  The  change 
to  the  man-family  was  brought  about  by  some  great  change  in 
the  conditions  of  the  struggle  for  existence  or  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  tool  or  weapon  used  by  the  men  or  by  war  with  power- 
ful neighbors.  This  much,  however,  can  be  said  with  confi- 
dence about  the  family  under  woman-descent:  It  was  the 
conservative  institution  of  that  form  of  society  in  which  tradi- 
tions were  cherished  and  education  was  accomplished.  It  did 
not  encourage  change  or  cherish  reforms.  It  preserved  what 
had  been  inherited  and  protected  what  existed. 

Probably  the  change  from  mother-family  to  father-family 
was  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  important  revolution  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  This  was  so  because  the  family,  espe- 
cially in  primitive  society,  is  such  a  fundamental  institution  that 
it  forces  all  other  societal  details  into  conformity  with  itself. 
Miss  Kingsley,  speaking  of  the  negroes  of  West  Africa,  de- 
scribes societal  details  as  follows : 

The  really  responsible  male  relative  is  the  mother's  older  brother.    From 
him  must  leave  to  marry  be  obtained  for  either  girl  or  boy;  to  him  and 
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the  mother  mutt  the  present  be  taken  which  is  exacted  on  the  marriage 
pf  a  girl,  and  should  the  mother  die,  on  him  and  not  on  the  father,  lies 
the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  children.  They  go  to  his  house  and  he 
treats  and  regards  them  as  nearer  and  dearer  to  himself  than  his  own 
children,  and  at  his  death,  after  his  own  brothers  by  the  same  mother,  they 
become  his  heirs.* 

These  details  are  all  consistent  with  the  mother-family  and  per- 
fectly logical  deductions  from  its  principles.  There  never  was 
any  such  thing  as  woman-rule  if  by  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  women  administered  and  conducted  in  detail  the  affairs  of 
house  or  society,  directing  the  men  what  they  should  do  or  not 
do,  but  the  women  of  the  Iroquois  regulated  the  house  life,  they 
owned  the  land,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  Indians  could  con- 
ceive of  land-owning,  because  they  tilled  it,  they  established 
the  reputation  of  warriors  and  so  determined  who  should  be 
elected  war  chief  in  any  new  war,  and  they  decided  the  treatment 
of  captives.  Women,  however,  never  made  a  state,  and  war,  so 
long  as  the  woman-family  existed,  was  always  limited  and 
imperfect  It  was  never  decided  whether  a  man  must  fight  with 
his  wife's  people  or  go  back  to  the  clan  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  fight  with  that.  War  was  oftenest  about  women,  or  about 
blood-revenge.  It  was,  as  among  our  Indians,  a  raid  and  not 
a  persistent  campaign.  It  was  mean,  cowardly,  savage,  and 
marked  by  base  bloodshed. 

Much  of  this  seems  strange  and  inverted  to  us,  because  our 
society  has  long  been  on  the  father-family.  The  state  has  long 
been  the  institution,  or  set  of  institutions,  on  which  we  rely  for 
our  most  important  interests  and  our  notions  of  kinship,  of 
rights,  of  moral  right  or  wrong,  and  our  ways  of  property,  in- 
heritance, trade,  and  intercourse  have  all  been  created  by  or 
adjusted  to  the  system  of  man-descent.  We  can  see  what  a  great 
revolution  had  to  be  accomplished  to  go  over  from  woman- 
descent  to  man-descent.  Christian  missionaries  now  often  find 
themselves  entangled  in  this  transition.  In  West  Africa  the 
native  tie  between  mother  and  children  is  far  closer  than  that 
between  father  and  children.    The  negro  women  do  not  like  the 

*  Travels  in  West  Africa,  p.  224, 
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change  which  white  culture  would  bring  about.  In  native  law 
husband  and  wife  have  separate  property.  If  white  man's  law 
was  introduced,  the  woman  would  lose  her  property  and  would 
not  get  her  husband's.  The  man  also  objects  to  giving  his  wife 
any  claim  on  his  property.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  want 
the  children  saddled  on  him.  It  seems  to  him  utter  absurdity 
that  it  should  be  his  duty  to  care  more  for  his  wife  than  for 
his  mother  and  sister.^  At  every  point,  in  going  over  to  the 
father-family,  there  is  a  transfer  of  rights  and  power  and  a 
readjustment  of  social  theory. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  man-family  men  have  not  been 
able  to  decide  what  they  ought  to  think  about  women.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  woman  is  man's  greatest  blessing  and  again 
that  she  is  a  curse.  Also  the  two  judgments  have  been  united  by 
saying  that  she  is  a  cheat  and  a  delusion.  She  looks  like  a  bless- 
ing while  she  is  a  curse.  Each  of  those  exaggerated  views  sup- 
ported the  other.  Every  blessing  may  appear  doubtful,  under 
circumstances ;  every  curse  will  sometimes  appear  to  be  a  blessing. 
What  was  most  important  about  both  these  views  was  that  man 
was  r^rarded  as  independent  and  complete  in  the  first  place  and 
the  woman  was  brought  to  him  as  a  helpmeet  or  assistant;  at 
least  as  an  inferior  whose  status  and  destiny  came  from  her 
position  as  an  adjunct.  That  was  the  position  of  woman  in  the 
man-family.  We  have  abandoned  part  of  the  harshness  of  this 
construction  of  the  status  of  woman  and  all  the  unkind  deduc- 
tions from  it.  The  moral  inferences,  however,  remain,  and  we 
regard  them  as  self-evident  and  eternal.  Loyalty  to  her  husband 
is  the  highest  virtue  of  a  woman  and  devotion  to  her  family 
and  sacrifice  for  it  are  the  field  of  heroism  for  her.  We  speak 
of  the  Christian  family  as  the  highest  form  of  the  family  and, 
in  our  literature  and  our  current  code  the  Christian  family  is 
considered  as  furnishing  women  with  their  grand  arena  for  self- 
culture  and  social  work.  I  cannot  find  that  Christianity  has 
done  anything  to  shape  the  father-family.  The  Old  Testament 
tells  us  hardly  anything  about  the  Jewish  family.  In  Proverbs 
we  find  some  weighty  statements  of  general  truths,  imiversally 

'Kingsley,  West  African  Studies,  p.  Z77» 
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accepted,  and  some  ideal  descriptions  of  a  good  wife.  The 
words  of  Lemuel  in  chap.  31  are  the  only  didactic  treatment  of 
the  good  wife  in  the  Old  Testament.  She  is  described  as  a 
good  housekeeper,  a  good  code,  and  a  diligent  needlewoman. 
Such  was  the  ideal  Jewish  woman.  In  the  New  Testament  there 
is  no  doctrine  of  marriage,  no  description  of  the  proper  family, 
and  no  exposition  of  domestic  virtues.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Christ  it  appears  that  each  man  was  free  to  arrange  his  family  as 
he  saw  fit  The  rich  and  great  had  more  than  one  wife  or  they 
had  concubines.  The  Talmud  allowed  each  man  four  wives  but 
not  more.  In  fact  at  the  birth  of  Christ  among  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  all  except  the  rich  and  great  had  one  wife  each,  on 
accotint  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  more.  Yet,  if 
circumstances,  such  as  childlessness,  seemed  to  make  it  expedient, 
anyone  might  take  a  second  wife.  Therefore  it  became  a  fact  of 
the  mores  of  all  but  the  rich  and  grea,t  that  all  practiced  pair- 
marriage  and  were  educated  in  it. 

Christianity  took  root  in  the  lowest  free  classes.  It  got  the 
mores  from  them  and  in  later  centuries  gave  those  mores 
authority  and  extension.  This  is  the  origin  and  historical 
source  of  the  Christian  family.  The  Pharisees  are  credited 
with  introducing  common-sense  into  domestic  relations.  They 
made  the  Sabbath  an  occasion  of  "domestic  joy,"  bringing  into 
increasing  recognition  the  importance  and  dignity  of  woman 
as  the  builder  and  guardian  of  the  home.  They  also  set  aside 
the  seclusion  of  women  at  child-birth,  in  spite  of  the  law.*  A 
leader  of  the  Pharisees  introduced  the  Ketubah,  or  marriage 
document,  "to  protect  the  wife  against  the  caprice  of  the  hus- 
band." The  Shammaites  would  not  allow  a  wife  to  be  divorced 
except  on  suspicion  of  adultery,  but  the  Hillelites  allowed  more 
easy  divorce  for  the  "welfare  and  peace  of  the  home."*  The 
ancient  Romans  practiced  pure  monogamy  but  after  they  de- 
veloped a  rich  leisure  class,  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  they 
practiced  luxurious  polygamy.  The  traditions  which  came  down 
into  the  Christian  church  were  confused  and  inconsistent  and 

■Lev.  ij:4^7;  15:19-24. 

*  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  663  f. 
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various  elements  have  from  time  to  time  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  history  of  the  last  1,900  years.    Gide  says : 

In  a  word,  the  law  of  the  gospel  accomplished  a  radical  revolndon  in 
the  constitution  of  the  family.  It  broke  domestic  tyranny  and  recom- 
posed  the  unity  of  the  family  by  uniting  all  its  members  under  mutual  duties. 
It  elevated  and  ennobled  marriage  by  giving  it  a  heavenly  origin,  and  it 
made  of  marriage  a  union  so  intimate  and  so  holy  that  God  alone  can 
break  it" 

This  is  a  good  literary  statement  of  what  is  generally  taught 
and  popularly  believed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  verify  it.  We  can- 
not tell  what  was  the  origin  of  our  modem  pair-marriage,  but 
it  grew  up  in  the  mores  of  the  humble  classes  in  which  Chris- 
tianity found  root.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Qiristian  era 
the  leading  classes  at  Rome  went  through  rapid  corruption  and 
decay,  but  the  laboring  classes  had  little  share  in  this  life. 
Qiristian  converts  could  easily  hold  aloof  from  it.  During  the 
first  four  centuries  Christians  believed  that  the  world  was  about 
to  perish.  Evidently  this  belief  affected  the  whole  philosophy 
of  life.  Marriage  lost  sense  and  the  procreation  of  children 
lost  interest.  This  may  be  seen  in  I  Cor.,  chap.  7.  It  also  helps 
to  explain  the  outburst  of  asceticism  and  extravagant  behavior 
such  as  the  renunciation  of  conjugal  intimacy  by  married  people. 

Paul  also,  as  is  well  known,  discusses  the  renunciation  of  marriage, 
but  he  speaks  with  remarkable  restraint,  and  urges  objections.  John  of 
Asia  Minor  appears  in  tradition  as  the  apostle  of  virginity,  and  the  glori- 
fication of  virgins'^  confirms  this  view  of  his.  But  it  is  something  quite 
di£Ferent  from  this  when  false  teachers  are  said  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
to  hinder  marriage."  Procreation  as  such  was  considered  sin,  and  the 
cause  of  death's  domination.  Christ  came  to  break  away  from  it"  Hence, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  idealizing  of  Christian  motherhood." 
Woman  fell  into  sin  bt^t  shall  be  saved  through  child-bearing.  Sexual 
impulse  is  a  foul  frenzy,  something  devilish."  Stories  of  the  lust  of  the 
devil  and  his  companions  after  beautiful  women  make  up  the  gnostic 
romances.  The  horribleness  and  insatiableness  of  the  sensual  passions  are 
illustrated  by  all  sorts  of  terrible  tales." 

^Condition  ^rivie  de  la  femme,  p.  195* 

"^Apoc.  14:4.  "I  Tim.  4:3. 

^  Satomil  apud  InxL,  i,  34.  3 ;  Tatian,  ibid^  38.  i ;  Gospel  of  the  Egyptiana. 

**!  Tim.  2:15.  "Act  Joh.,  1x3,  p.  3x3. 

"Dobschtttx,  Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church,  pp.  261,  262, 
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It  may  indeed  have  happened,  as  the  Acts  of  Thomas  report,  that 
bride  and  bridegroom  from  the  very  marriage-day  renounced  wedlock, 
and  man  and  wife  separated  from  one  another.  In  particular,  the  con- 
tinually recurring  narratives  of  a  converted  wife  avoiding  common  life 
with  her  unbelieving  husband  seem  to  be  taken  from  life.  We  have 
the  express  witness,  not  only  of  Christian  apologists,  but  also  of  the 
heathen  physician  Galen,  that  among  the  Christians  many  women  and  men 
abstained  all  their  life  from  the  intercourse  of  sex.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  estimate  the  actual  spread  of  this  kind  of  absolute  renunciation." 

On  the  one  hand  the  women  are  little  thought  of.  In  the  Qementine 
homilies  (3:22)  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  nature  of  woman  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  man.  Women,  except  the  mother  of  Qement, 
play  almost  no  r61e  in  this  romance." 

Professor  Donaldson^*  shows  the  error  of  supposing  that 
Christianity  raised  the  status  of  women. 

It  is  rather  a  formulation  due  to  dogmatic  than  historical  interests 
to  assert  that  the  worth  of  women  came  to  recognition  first  in  Christianity 
and  in  Christianity  from  the  very  beginning.* 

Renan  says  that  Christianity,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  "gave  complete  satisfaction  to  just  those  needs  of 
imagination  and  heart  which  then  tormented  the  populations'' 
aroimd  the  Mediterranean.  It  offered  a  person  and  an  ideal.  It 
made  no  such  demand  on  credulity  as  the  old  mythologies  which 
had  now  lost  their  sense.  It  joined  stoicism  in  hostility  to  idols 
and  bloody  sacrifices  and  the  faith  in  Jesus  superseded  ritual. 
Renan  thinks  it  a  wonder  that  Christianity  did  not  sooner  win 
control,  but  at  Rome,  all  the  civil  maxims  were  against  it*^  The 
latest  scholars  also  recognize  the  strong  rivalry  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Mithraism. 

TertuUian  (bom  a.  d.  160)  was  an  extremist  among  Chris- 
tian ascetics,  but  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
men  of  his  time.    Addressing  women  he  says  :*^ 

"  o^  at. 

»Ibid.,  263. 

^Contemp,  Rev,,  September,  2889. 

"Tschamak,  Der  Dienst  der  Prau  in  den  ersten  lahrhunderten  der 
chrUtUchen  Kirche,  p.  5* 

"Renan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp.  582-85. 
^De  Cultu  Peminarum,  i,  i. 
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Woman,  thou  shouldst  always  be  dressed  in  mourning  and  in  rags, 
and  shouldst  not  offer  to  the  eyes  anything  but  a  penitent  drowned  in 
tears  and  thus  shouldst  thou  pay  ransom  for  thy  fault  in  bringing  the 
human  race  to  ruin!  Woman,  thou  art  the  gate  by  which  the  demon 
enters!  It  was  thou  who  corruptedst  him  whom  Satan  did  not  dare  to 
attack  in  face  [man].    It  is  on  thy  account  that  Jesus  Christ  died. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church  fathers  who  lived  about  400 
A.  D.  that  marriage  is  a  consequence  of  original  sin,  and  that, 
but  for  the  first  sin,  God  would  have  provided  otherwise  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  htunan  species."*  "Let  us  cut  up  by  the 
roots,"  said  Jerome;  "the  sterile  tree  of  marriage.  God  did 
indeed  allow  marriage  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  Mary  have  now  consecrated  virginity."  Virginity 
thus  furnished  the  ideal  in  the  church  and  not  honest  wedlock. 

Juvenal  and  Tacitus  give  us  pictures  of  Roman  (heathen) 
society  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  which  would 
make  us  doubt  if  there  was  any  family  at  all,  but  some  of  our 
later  historians  have  well  pointed  out  that  we  ought  not  to  take 
the  statements  in  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  as  characteristic  of  all 
Roman  society. 

Let  me  quote  two  or  three  passages  from  Dill  about  Roman 
women  of  the  empire : 

Tacitus,  here  and  there,  gives  glimpses  of  self-sacrifice,  courageous 
loyalty,  and  humanity,  which  save  his  picture  of  society  from  utter 
gloom.  The  love  and  devotion  of  women  shine  out  more  brightly  than 
ever  against  the  background  of  baseness.  Tender  women  follow  their 
husbands  or  brothers  into  exile,  or  are  found  ready  to  share  their  death. 
Even  the  slave  girls  of  Octavia  brave  torture  and  death  in  their  hardy 
defense  of  her  fair  fame.  There  is  no  more  pathetic  story  of  female 
heroism  than  that  of  Politta,  the  daughter  of  L.  Vetus Vetus  him- 
self was  of  the  nobler  sort  of  Roman  men,  who  even  then  were  not 
extinct.  When  he  was  advised,  in  order  to  save  the  remnant  of  his 
property  for  his  grandchildren,  to  make  the  emperor  chief  heir,  he  spumed 
the  servile  proposal,  divided  his  ready  money  among  his  slaves,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  end.  When  all  hope  was  abandoned,  father,  grandmother, 
and  daughter  opened  their  veins  and  died  together  in  the  bath 

The  bohemian  man  of  letters  (Juvenal)  had  heard  many  a  scandal 
about  great  ladies,  some  of  them  true,  others  distorted  and  exaggerated 
by  prurient  gossip,  after  passing  through  a  hundred  tainted  imaginations. 

•See  Chrysostom,  Dt  Virginitate,  i,  dSa. 
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In  his  own  modest  class,  female  morality,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
Inscriptions  and  other  sources,  was  probably  as  high  as  it  ever  was,  as 
high  as  the  average  morality  of  any  age.  There  were  aristocratic  families, 
too,  where  the  women  were  as  pure  as  Lucretia  or  Cornelia,  or  any  matron 
of  the  olden  days.  The  ideal  of  purity,  both  in  men  and  women,  in  some 
circles  was  actually  rising.  In  the  families  of  Seneca,  of  Tacitus,  of 
Pliny,  and  of  Plutarch,  there  were  not  only  the  most  spotless  and  high- 
minded  women,  there  were  also  men  with  a  rare  conception  of  temperance 
and  mutual  love,  of  reverence  for  a  pure  wedlock,  to  which  S.  Jerome  and 
S.  Augustine  would  have  given  their  benediction.  Even  Ovid,  that  "de- 
bauchee of  the  imagination,"  writes  to  his  wife,  from  his  exile  in  the 
Scythian  wilds,  in  the  accents  of  the  purest  affection 

Dion  Chrysostom  was  probably  the  first  of  the  ancients  to  raise  a  clear 
voice  against  the  traffic  in  frail  beauty  which  has  gone  on  pitilessly  from 
age  to  age.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vehemence  with  which  he  assails  an 
evil  which  he  regards  as  not  only  dishonoring  to  human  nature,  but  charged 
with  the  poison  of  far-spreading  corruption.  Juvenal's  ideal  of  purity, 
therefore,  is  not  peculiar  to  himself.  The  great  world  was  bad  enough; 
but  there  was  another  world  beside  that  whose  infamy  Juvenal  has 
immortalised.  .... 

From  the  days  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  to  the  days  of 
Placidia,  the  mother  of  Honorius,  Roman  women  exercised,  from  time  to 
time,  a  powerful,  and  not  always  wholesome,  influence  on  public  affairs. 
The  politic  Augustus  discussed  high  matters  of  state  with  Livia.  The 
reign  of  Claudius  was  a  reign  of  women  and  freedmen.  Tacitus  records, 
with  a  certain  distaste  for  the  innovation,  that  Agrippina  sat  enthroned 
beside  Claudius  on  a  lofty  tribunal,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  captive 
Caractacus.  Nero  emancipated  himself  from  the  grasping  ambition  of  his 
mother  only  by  a  ghastly  crime.  The  influence  of  Caenis  on  Vespasian  in 
his  later  days  tarnished  his  fame.     The  influence  of  women  in  provincial 

administration    was    also    becoming   a    serious    force Thus    Juvenal 

was  fighting  a  lost  battle,  lost  long  before  he  wrote.  For  good  or  evil, 
women  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  were  making  themselves  a  power.** 

The  Christian  emperors  made  the  dower  of  the  wife  not 
simply  the  property  of  the  two  spouses.  It  was  the  endowment 
of  the  new  household,  a  sort  of  reserve  fund  which  the  law 
assures  to  the  children  which  they  would  find  intact  in  spite  of 
the  ruin  of  their  family,  if  it  should  occur.  The  dower  was 
offset  also  by  the  gift  propter  nuptias  which  the  man  must  give. 
The  law  also  provided  that  the  dower  and  the  gift  propter  nuptias 

"Dill,  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp.  48,  49,  76,  77,  81. 
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should  be  equal  and  that  the  spouses  should  have  the  same  rights 
of  survivorship.*'  These  seem  to  be  distinct  improvements  on 
the  dotal  system,  but  that  system  has  dropped  out  of  popular  use 
in  modem  times  and  the  advantage  of  this  legislation  has  been 
lost  with  it. 

The  family  was  more  affected  by  the  imperial  constitutions 
of  the  fourth  century  which  enacted  the  views  and  teachings  of 
the  clergy  of  that  time.  Constantine  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to 
concubinage,  and  the  power  of  mothers  over  their  children  as  to 
property  and  marriage  was  made  equal  to  that  of  fathers.*®  It 
appears  that  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  society  and  the  decay  of 
the  old  religion  with  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  Mithraism  with 
new  codes  of  conduct  and  duty  produced  anarchy  in  the  mores 
which  are  the  every-day  guides  of  men  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
do.  On  the  one  side  we  find  asceticism  and  extreme  rigor  and 
then  by  the  side  of  it,  in  the  Christian  church,  extravagant  license 
and  grotesque  doctrine.  What  element  conquered,  and  why,  it 
seems  impossible  to  say.  The  society  of  western  Europe  emerged 
from  the  period  of  decay  and  rejuvenation  in  the  twelfth  century 
with  some  wild  passions  and  dogmas  of  commanding  force. 
Over-population  produced  social  pressure  and  distress  with  the 
inevitable  tragedy  in  human  affairs.  The  other  world  was  fig- 
ured by  unrestrained  imagination  and  religion  went  back  to 
primitive  demonism. 

Out  of  this  period  came  the  canon  law. 

Of  all  civil  institutions,  marriage  is  the  one  which  the  canon  law  most 
carefully  regulated,  and  this  is  the  idea  from  which  all  its  prescriptions 
were  derived;  viz.,  marriage  is  a  necessary  evil  which  must  be  tolerated, 
but  the  practice  of  which  must  be  restrained.*' 

The  doctrine  of  this  law  is  that  "woman  was  not  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  Hence  it  appears  that  women  are  subordinated 
to  men  and  that  the  law  meant  them  to  be  almost  servants  in  the 
household."**  From  this  starting-point  the  law  went  on  ration- 
ally although  it  contained  two  inconsistent  ideas,  the  merit  of 

"Gide,  215.  "Cod.  Thcod.,  iv,  6. 

"  Gide,  Condition  pricie  de  la  femme,  p.  202. 
"Can.  13-19,  cauB.  xxxiii,  qu.  5. 
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wedlock  and  the  merit  of  celibacy.  The  product  of  such  incon- 
sistency was  necessarily  base.  Some  parts  of  the  literary  record 
which  remain  to  us  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  society 
was  brutal  and  vicious,  but  when  we  think  of  the  thousands 
of  families  who  died  without  ever  making  a  mark  on  the  record 
we  must  believe  that  domestic  virtue  and  happiness  were  usual 
and  characteristic  of  the  society.  The  best  proof  of  this  is 
presented  by  the  efforts  at  reform '  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  vigor  of  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  hot  disputes  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  turned 
chiefly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  and  on  sacerdotal  claims 
but  they  contained  also  an  element  of  dissatisfaction  with  in- 
herited mores  about  marriage  and  the  family.  The  Protestants 
denounced  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  around  the  monas- 
teries and  the  gratuitous  misery  of  celibacy.  They,  however, 
lost  the  old  ideas  about  marriage  and  divorce  and  the  Catholics 
denounced  them  for  laxity  and  vice.  At  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  1563,  the  Catholics  made  a  new  law  of  marriage,  in  which 
they  redefined  and  strengthened  the  ritual  element. 

Out  of  all  that  strife  and  turmoil  our  modem  family  has 
come  down  to  us. 

The  churches  and  denominations  are  now  trying  to  win  some- 
thing in  their  rivalry  with  each  other  by  the  position  they  adopt 
in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce  and  the  family.  The  family 
in  its  best  estate,  now  among  us,  is  a  thing  which  we  may  con- 
template with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  When  the  parents  are 
united  by  mutual  respect  and  sincere  affection  and  by  joint  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  their  children  the  family  is  a  field  of  peace 
and  affection  in  which  the  most  valuable  virtues  take  root  and 
grow  and  character  is  built  on  the  firmest  foundation  of  habit. 
The  family  exists  by  tradition  and  old  custom  faithfully  handed 
down.  Our  society,  however,  has  never  yet  settled  down  to  estab- 
lished order  and  firm  tradition  since  the  great  convulsion  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  family  still  shows  more  fluctua- 
tion and  uncertainty  than  any  other  of  our  great  institutions. 
Different  households  now  differ  greatly  in  the  firmness  of 
parental  authority  and  the  inflexibility  of  filial  obedience.    Many 
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nowadays  have  abandoned  the  old  standards  of  proper  authority 
and  due  obedience.  The  family  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  its 
position  as  a  conservative  institution  and  has  become  a  field  for 
social  change.  This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  decay  of 
doctrines  once  thought  most  sound  and  the  abandonment  of 
standards  once  thought  the  definition  of  good  order  and  stability. 
The  changes  in  social  and  political  philosophy  have  lowered  the 
family.  The  family  has  not  successfully  resisted  them.  Part 
of  the  old  function  of  the  family  seems  to  have  passed  to  the 
primary  school,  but  the  school  has  not  fully  and  intelligently  taken 
up  the  functions  thrown  upon  it.  It  appears  that  the  family  now 
depends  chiefly  on  the  virtue,  good  sense,  conception  of  duty, 
and  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  parents.  They  have  constantly  new 
problems  to  meet.  They  want  to  do  what  is  right  and  best. 
They  do  not  fear  change  and  do  not  shrink  from  it.  So  long 
as  their  own  character  is  not  corrupted  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  cause  for  alarm. 
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Discussion  of  social  processes,  to  be  fruitful,  must  rest  on 

some  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  society.  It  is 
here  assimied  that  society  is  a  life- form  in  course  of  evolution, 
that  its  processes  are  to  be  measured  like  those  of  other  life- 
forms,  as  they  affect  the  three  main  issues  of  existence — ^being, 
reproduction,  improvement. 

In  so  far  as  social  processes  are  genetic  they  interest  us  as 
students  and  critics ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  telic  they  form  the  most 
practical  and  important  subjects  of  study.  The  family  has  its 
origin  in  the  genetic  process  of  reproduction;  but  is  modified 
continually  by  telic  forces.  In  its  present  form  it  is  an  institution 
of  confused  values,  based  on  vital  necessity,  but  heavily  encum- 
bered with  rudiments  of  earlier  stages  of  development,  some 
beneficent,  some  useless,  some  utterly  mischievous ;  and  showing 
^  also  the  thriving  growth  of  new  and  admirable  features. 

We  must  consider  it  first  on  its  biological  basis,  as  a»  sex- 
related  group  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  young;  and  the  effect 
of  conditions  upon  it  should  be  measured  primarily  by  this 
purpose. 

Next  we  find  in  the  existing  family  clear  traces  of  that  early 
long-dominant  social  unit,  the  woman-centered  group  of  the 
matriarchate.  Our  universal  and  deep-seated  reverence  for  the 
mother-governed  home,  with  its  peace,  comfort,  order,  and  good- 
will, has  survived  many  thousand  years  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment, and  refuses  to  be  changed  even  by  innumerable  instances 
of  discomfort,  discord,  waste,  and  unhappiness. 

Superimposed  upon  this  first  social  group  comes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  patriarchate,  the  family  with  the  male  head, 
based  upon  the  assumption  by  the  male  of  sole  efficiency  as  trans- 

i6 
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mitter  of  life.  In  this  form  the  family  enters  upon  an  entirely 
new  phase,  and  includes  purposes  hitherto  unknown.  It  becomes 
a  vehicle  of  masculine  power  and  pride — ^was  indeed  for  long 
their  sole  vehicle:  it  produces  its  ethics,  its  codes  of  honor,  its 
series  of  religions,  its  line  of  political  development  through  tribe 
and  dan,  princedom  and  monarchy,  its  legal  system  in  which  all 
personal  and  property  rights  are  vested  in  the  man,  and  its 
physical  expression  in  the  household  of  servile  women.  It  is 
from  this  period  that  we  derive  our  popular  impressions  that 
the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  state,  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  other  supposedly  self-evident  propositions.  The  patri- 
archal family,  even  in  its  present  reduced  and  modified  form,  is 
the  vital  core  and  continuing  cause  of  our  androcentric  culture. 

Fourthly,  we  must  view  it  as  an  industrial  group  of  self- 
centered  economic  activities,  the  birthplace  of  arts  and  crafts 
as  well  as  of  persons.  While  the  natural  origin  of  these  industries 
is  in  maternal  energy,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  mother  being 
the  real  source  of  human  production,  yet  the  family,  as  an  eco- 
nomic group  in  the  modem  sense,  is  also  an  androcentric  institu- 
tion. Besides  the  mother's  work  for  her  children,  the  patriarchal 
family  required  the  service  of  the  man  by  his  women — a  claim 
which  has  no  parallel  in  nature. 

There  is  nothing  in  maternity,  nothing  in  the  natural  relation 
of  the  sexes  which  should  make  the  female  the  servant  of  the 
male.-  This  form  of  economic  relationship  was  developed  when 
the  noari  learned  to  take  advantage  of  the  industrial  value  of  the 
woma^  and  added  to  his  profitable  group  as  many  women  as 
possibles^  Moreover,  when  the  masculine  instinct  of  sex-combat 
swelled  and  broadened,  blended  with  the  hunter's  predatory  appe- 
tite, organized,  and  became  war,  then  in  course  of  time  male 
captives  wefe  compelled  to  labor  as  the  price  of  life,  and  set  to 
work  in  the  only  social  group  then  existent.  It  is  to  this  custom, 
to  this  remote  and  painful  period,  that  our  institution  owes  its 
present  name.  Not  father,  mother,  nor  child,  but  servant,  chris- 
tens the  family. 

Further  than  this  we  find  in  our  family  group  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  relation,  a  new  idea  as  yet  but  little  understood, 
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that  which  is  vaguely  expressed  by  the  word  marriage.  Monog- 
amy, the  permanent  union  of  one  male  and  one  female  for  repro- 
ductive purposes,  is  as  natural  a  form  of  sex-relation  as  any 
other,  common  to  many  animals  and  birds,  a  resultant  of  con- 
tinued and  combined  activities  of  both  parents  for  the  same  end. 
This  natural  base  of  a  true  marriage  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Continued  union  in  activity  for  a  common  purpose  necessarily 
develops  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  relationship.  The  same  couple 
can  carry  on  these  activities  more  e^ily  than  a  new  combination  ; 
hence  monogamy. 

In  our  human  family  we  find  many  forms:  androgsmy, 
polygyny,  and  then  the  slow  and  halting  evolution  of  monogsmy. 
Monogynous  marriage  should  include  sex-attraction,  romantic 
love,  and  a  high  degree  of  comradeship.  It  is  now  our  common 
race  ideal,  recognized  as  best  for  the  advantage  of  the  child  and 
the  individual  happiness  of  the  parent;  also,  through  greater 
personal  efficiency,  for  the  good^  of  society.  This  form  of  mar- 
riage is  slowly  evolving  in  the  family,  but  is  by  no  means 
invariably  present. 

Lastly  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  family  is  our  accepted 
basis  of  mere  living;  it,  and  its  outward  expression,  the  home, 
are  so  universally  assumed  to  be  the  only  natural  form  of  exist- 
ence, that  to  continue  on  earth  outside  of  "a  family,"  without 
''a  home,"  is  considered  unnatural  and  almost  immoral.  In  this 
regard  the  family  must  be  studied  as  ministering  to  the  health, 
comfort,  happiness,  and  efficiency  of  adult  individuals,  quite  aside 
from  parental  purposes,  or  those  of  marriage;  as  for  instance 
in  the  position  of  adult  sons  and  daughters,  of  aged  persons 
no  longer  actively  valuable  as  parents;  or  of  coadjacent  aunts, 
uncles,  and  cousins;  as  also  in  relation  to  the  purely  individual 
interests  of  members  of  the  family  proper. 

When  we  now  take  up  our  study  of  home  conditions,  we  have 
definite  ground  from  which  to  judge  and  to  measure  them.  How 
do  they  react  upon  the  family  in  r^^rd  to  those  three  major 
purposes  of  life — ^being,  reproduction,  improvement?  Do  they 
best  maintain  human  life?    Do  they  best  minister  to  the  repro- 
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duction  of  the  species?    And  to  the  evolution  of  monogyny? 
Above  all  do  they  tend  to  race  improvement  ?  J 

Mere  existence  is  no  justification,  else  might  we  all  remain 
Archaean  rocks.  Reproduction  is  not  sufficient,  else  the  fertile 
bacterium  would  be  our  ideal.  All  social  institutions  must  be 
measured  as  they  tend  not  only  to  maintain  and  reproduce,  but 
to  improve  humanity.  We  will  make  brief  mention  of  our  essen- 
tial home  conditions  and  examine  their  reaction  on  the  family 
as  touching  (a)  marriage,  (b)  parentage,  (c)  child-culture, 
(d)  the  individual  and  social  progress.  What  are  our  essential 
home  conditions  ? 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  so  vast  and  ttunultuous  a  sea  of 
facts;  noisy,  painful,  prominent  facts;  that  proper  perspective  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  Here  we  are  confronted  also  with  the  most  sen- 
sitive, powerful,  universal,  and  ancient  group  of  emotions  known 
to  man.  This  complex  of  feelings,  tangled  and  knotted  by  ages 
of  ironbotmd  association;  fired  with  the  quenchless  vitality  of 
the  biological  necessities  on  which  they  rest ;  intensified  by  all  our 
conscious  centuries  of  social  history;  hallowed,  sanctified,  made 
imperative  by  recurrent  religions;  enforced  with  cruel  penalties 
by  law,  and  crueller  ones  by  custom;  first  established  by  those 
riotous  absurdities  of  dawning  ethics,  the  sex-tabus  of  the  primi- 
tive savage,  and  growing  as  a  cult  down  all  our  ages  of  literature 
and  art;  the  emotions,  sentiments,  traditions,  race-habits,  and 
fixed  ideas  which  center  in  the  home  and  family — form  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  clear  thought  and  wise  conclusion. 

Forced  by  increasing  instances  of  discontent,  inefficiency,  and  ^ 
protest  within  the  group,  we  are  beginning  to  make  some  study 
of  domestic  conditions ;  but  so  far  this  study  has  been  on  the  one 
hand  superficial;  and  on  the  other  either  stafkly  reactionary  or 
merely  rebellious.  i 

The  first  home  conditions  forced  upon  our  consideration  are 
the  material.  Here  we  note  most  prominently  the  effects  of 
economic  pressure  in  our  cities;  the  physical  restriction  of  the 
home  in  the  block,  the  tenement,  the  apartment  house;  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  the  sweatshop;  the  tendency  toward  what 
we  call  "co-operative"  housdceeping. 
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As  far  as  mere  physical  crowding  is  a  home  condition  we 
may  find  that  as  far  back  as  the  cliff-dwellers,  find  it  in  every 
city  of  the  world  since  there  were  cities,  find  it  consistent  with 
any  form  of  marriage,  with  families  matriarchal,  patriarchal, 
polygynous,  and  monogjmous.  The  Jew  throughout  Christian 
history  has  suffered  from  overcrowding  as  much  as  any  people 
ever  did ;  but  he  has  preserved  the  family  in  a  most  intense  form, 
with  more  success  than  many  of  the  races  which  oppressed  him. 
Even  the  sweatshop,  while  working  ^vil  to  the  individual,  does 
but  draw  tighter  the  family  bond. 

Therefore  we  are  illogical  in  our  fear  of  the  city-crowding 
as  the  enemy  of  the  home,  the  destroyer  of  family  life. 

Others,  identifying  family  life  with  the  industries  so  long 
accompanying  it,  disapprove  of  that  visible  and  rapid  economic 
evolution  in  which  the  "domestic  industries"  as  such  dissolve 
and  disappear.  Yet  if  these  observers  would  but  study  the 
history  of  economics  they  would  find  the  period  of  undisputed 
"home  industries"  was  not  that  of  high  development  in  family 
life,  but  rather  of  the  mixed  group  of  women  slaves  and  male 
captives,  when  marriage  in  our  sense  was  utterly  unknown.  The 
attempt  to  "revive  home  industries"  is  not  difficult,  since  our 
modem  family  still  maintains  that  primitive  labor  status;  but 
it  is  reactionary,  and  tends  to  no  real  improvement. 

"Co-operative  housekeeping,"  as  a  term,  needs  brief  but  clear 
discussion.  The  movement  to  which  the  phrase  is  applied  is  a 
natural  one,  inevitable  and  advantageous.  It  consists  in  the 
orderly  development  of  domestic  industries  into  social  ones;  in 
the  gradual  substitution  of  the  shirt  you  buy  for  the  shirt  your 
wife  makes,  of  the  bread  of  the  public  baker  for  the  bread  of 
the  private  cook,  of  the  wine  of  known  manufacture  and  vintage 
for  the  wine  made  for  you  by  your  affectionate  great-aunt.  All 
industry  was  once  domestic.  All  industry  is  becoming  social. 
That  is  the  line  of  industrial  evolution.  Now  what  is  "co- 
operative housekeeping"?  It  is  an  attempt  to  continue  domestic 
industry  without  its  natural  base.  The  family  was  for  long  the 
only  economic  unit.  The  family  is  still,  though,  greatly  reduced 
and   wastefully    inefficient,    an    economic   unit.      A   g^oup   of 
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families  is  not  a  unit  at  all.  It  has  no  structure,  no  function,  no 
existence.  Individuals  may  combine,  do  combine,  should  com- 
bine, must  combine,  to  form  social  groups.  Families  are  essen- 
tially uncombinable. 

Vintner,  brewer,  baker,  spinner,  weaver,  dyer,  tallow-chan- 
dler, soapmaker,  and  all  their  congeners  were  socially  evolved 
from  the  practicers  of  inchoate  domestic  industries.  Soon  the 
cook  and  the  cleaner  will  take  place  with  these,  as  the  launderer 
already  has  to  a  great  degree.  At  no  step  of  the  process  is  there 
the  faintest  hint  of  "co-operative  housekeeping."  Forty  families 
may  patronize  and  maintain  one  bakeshop.  They  do  not  "co- 
operate" to  do  this ;  they  separately  patronize  it.  The  same  forty 
families  might  patronize  and  maintain  one  cookshop,  and  never 
know  one  another's  names. 

If  the  forty  families  endeavored  to  "co-operate"  and  start 
that  bakeshop,  or  that  cookshop,  they  would  meet  the  same  diffi- 
culty, the  same  failure,  that  always  faces  ill^timate  and  un- 
natural processes. 

The  material  forms  of  home  life,  the  character  of  its  structure 
and  functions  depend  upon  the  relation  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  In  analyzing  home  conditions  therefore  we  will  classify 
them  thus : 

A.  Ownership  of  women. — It  is  to  this  condition  that  we 
may  clearly  trace  the  isolation  of  the  home,  the  varying  degree 
of  segregation  of  the  woman  or  women  therein.  The  home  is 
inaugurated  immediately  upon  marriage,  its  nature  and  situation 
depending  upon  the  man,  and  in  it  the  man  secludes  his  wife. 
In  this  regard  our  home  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  harem. 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  proverb  told  us  "the  woman,  the 
cat,  and  the  chimney  should  never  leave  the  house;"  and  ag^n, 
"A  woman  should  leave  the  house  but  three  times — ^when  she  is 
married,  when  she  is  christened,  when  she  is  buried."  In  cur- 
rent comment  upon  modem  home  conditions  we  still  find  deep 
displeasure  that  the  woman  is  so  much  away  from  home.  The 
continued  presence  of  the  woman  in  the  home  is  held  to  be  an 
essential  condition.    Following  this  comes — 

B.  Woman-service. — ^The  house  is  a  place  where  the  man 
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has  his  meals  cooked  and  served  by  the  woman ;  his  general  clean- 
ing and  mending  done  by  her ;  she  is  his  servant  This  conditicMi 
accompanies  marriage,  be  it  observed,  and  precedes  maternity. 
It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  motherhood.  If  there  are  no  chil- 
dren the  woman  remains  the  house-servant  of  the  man.  If 
she  has  many,  their  care  must  not  prevent  the  service  of  his  meals. 

In  America  today,  in  one  family  out  of  sixteen,  the  man  is 
aWe  to  hire  other  women  to  wait  upon  him ;  but  his  wife  is  merely 
raised  to  the  position  of  a  sort  of  "section-boss ;"  she  still  man- 
ages the  service  of  the  house  for  him.  This  woman-service  has 
no  relation  to  the  family  in  any  vital  sense;  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
period  of  woman-slavery  in  the  patriarchal  time;  it  exhibits  not 
the  evolution  of  a  true  monogamy,  but  merely  the  ancient  indus- 
trial polygamous  group  shorn  down  to  one  lingering  female 
slave.  Under  this  head  of  wife-service,  we  must  place  all  the 
confused  activities  of  the  modern  home.  Reduced  and  simplified 
as  these  are,  they  still  involve  several  undeveloped  trades  and 
their  enforced  practice  by  nearly  all  women  keeps  down  the 
normal  social  tendency  to  specialization.  While  all  men,  speak- 
ing generally,  have  specialized  in  some  form  of  social  activities, 
have  become  masons,  smiths,  farmers,  sailors,  carpenters,  doctors, 
merchants,  and  the  like;  all  women,  speaking  generally,  have 
remained  at  the  low  industrial  level  of  domestic  servants.  The 
limitation  is  clear  and  sharp,  and  is  held  to  be  an  essential,  if 
not  the  essential,  condition  of  home  life;  the  woman,  being  mar- 
ried, must  work  in  the  home  for  the  man.  We  are  so  absolutely 
accustomed  to  this  relation,  that  a  statement  of  it  produces  no 
more  result  than  if  one  solemnly  announces  that  fire  is  hot  and 
ice  cold. 

To  visualize  it  let  us  reverse  the  position.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  conditions  of  home  life  required  every  man  upon  marriage 
to  become  his  wife's  butler,  footman,  coachman,  cook;  every 
man,  all  men,  necessarily  following  the  profession  of  domestic 
servants.  This  is  an  abhorrent,  an  incredible  idea.  So  is  the 
other.  That  an  entire  sex  should  be  the  domestic  servants  of 
the  other  sex  is  abhorrent  and  incredible. 

Under  this  same  head  we  may  place  all  the  prominent  but 
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little  understood  evils  of  the  "servant  question."  The  position 
is  simple.  The  home  must  be  served  by  women.  If  the  wife  is 
unable  to  perform  the  service  other  women  must  be  engaged. 
These  must  not  be  married  women,  for  no  married  man  wishes 
his  private  servant  to  serve  another  man.  When  the  coachman 
marries  the  cook,  he  prefers  to  segr^;ate  her  in  the  rooms  over 
the  stables,  to  cook  for  him  alone.  Therefore  our  women 
servants  form  an  endless  procession  of  apprentices,  untrained 
young  persons  learning  of  the  housewife  mainly  her  personal 
preferences  and  limitations.  Therefore  is  the  grade  of  household 
services  necessarily  and  permanently  low ;  and  household  service 
means  most  of  the  world's  feeding,  cleaning,  and  the  care  of 
children.    The  third  essential  home  condition  is : 

C.  The  economic  dependence  of  women. — ^This  is  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  other  two.  If  a  man  keeps  a  servant  he 
must  feed  him,  or  her.  The  economic  dependence  of  the  woman 
follows  upon  her  servitude.  The  family  with  the  male  head  has 
assumed  that  the  male  shall  serve  society  and  the  female  shall 
serve  him.  This  opens  up  an  immense  field  of  consequences, 
reacting  most  violently  upon  the  family,  among  which  we  will 
select  here  two  most  typical  and  conspicuous.  Suppose  that  the 
man's  social  service  is  of  small  value  as  we  measure  and  reward 
our  laborers.  His  return  is  small.  His  wages  we  will  roughly 
estimate  at  $600  a  year,  a  sum  the  purchasing  power  of  which 
is  variable.  In  our  present  conditions  $600  is  little  enough  for 
one  person.  For  two  it  allows  but  $300  each.  For  six,  if  they 
have  four  children,  it  is  $100  a  year  apiece — ^less  than  $2.00  a 
week  for  each,  to  pay  for  food,  clothes,  shelter,  everything.  This 
visibly  spells  poverty.  While  one  man's  production  is  worth  to 
society  but  so  much,  and  while  that  one  man's  production  is 
forced  to  meet  the  consumption  of  six;  so  long,  even  without 
any  other  cause,  the  resultant  is  general  poverty — a  persistent 
condition  in  the  majority  of  homes.  To  segregate  half  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  world  j»nd  use  it  in  private  service  of  the 
crudest  sort  is  economic  waste.  To  force  the  low-grade  man 
to  maintain  an  entire  family  is  to  force  a  constant  large  supply  of 
low-grade  men. 
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The  second  of  these  consequences  is  the  unnatural  phenome- 
non of  the  idle  woman.  The  man,  whose  sex-relation  spurs  him 
to  industry,  and  whose  exceptional  powers  meet  special  reward, 
then  proceeds  to  shower  gifts  and  pleasures  upon  the  woman  he 
loves.  That  man  shall  be  "a  good  provider"  is  frankly  held  to 
be  his  end  of  the  family  duty,  a  most  essential  condition  of  home 
life.  This  result,  as  we  so  frequently  and  sadly  see,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  kind  of  woman  who  performs  no  industrial  service, 
produces  nothing,  and  consumes  everything;  and  a  kind  of  man 
who  subordinates  every  social  and  moral  claim  to  this  widely 
accredited  "first  duty;"  to  provide,  without  limit,  for  his  wife 
and  children. 

These  two  home  conditions:  the  enormous  tax  upon  the 
father,  if  he  is  poor,  together  with  the  heavy  toil  of  the  mother, 
and  the  opposite  one  of  the  rich  man  maintaining  a  beautiful 
parasite,  have  visible  and  serious  results  upon  the  family. 

The  supposedly  essential  basic  relations,  the  ownership  of 
woman,  the  servitude  of  woman,  and  the  economic  dependence  of 
woman,  with  their  resultants,  give  rise  to  the  visible  material 
conditions  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  predominant  con- 
cerns of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  involving  the  entire  service 
of  the  working  housewife,  rigidly  measure  the  limitations  of 
such  families;  while  the  added  freedom  of  the  woman  whose 
housework  is  done  vicariously  seldom  tends  to  a  nobler  life. 
Our  insanitary  households,  our  false  and  shallow  taste,  our  low 
standard  of  knowledge  in  food  values  and  nutrition,  the  various 
prosaic  limitations  within  which  we  are  bom  and  reared  are  in 
the  main  traceable  to  the  arrested  development  of  the  woman, 
owing  to  the  above  major  conditions  of  home  life. 

Let  us  now  show  the  reaction  of  the  conditions  above  stated 
upon  the  family  in  modem  society,  in  the  order  given,  as  they 
affect  (a)  marriage.  (&)  maternity,  (c)  child-culture,  (d)  the 
individual  and  society. 

We  are  much  concerned  in  the  smooth  and  rapid  development 
of  a  higher  t)rpe  of  marriage,  yet  fail  to  see  that  our  home  condi- 
tions militate  against  such  development.  The  effect  of  the  modem 
home,  even  with  its  present  d^ree  of  segregation  of  women,  with 
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its  inadequate,  confused,  laborious  industrial  processes,  and  with 
its  overwhelming  expenses,  is  to  postpone  and  often  prevent  mar- 
riage, to  degrade  marriage  when  accomplished  through  the 
servile  and  dependent  position  of  the  wife,  and  also  to  precipitate 
unwise  and  premature  marriage  on  the  part  of  young  women 
because  of  their  bitter  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  of  their 
previous  home.  This  last  gives  an  advantage  in  reproduction 
to  the  poorer  types.  The  wiser  woman,  preferring  the  ills  she 
has  to  those  she  foresees  only  too  clearly,  hesitates  long,  delays, 
often  refuses  altogether;  not  from  an  aversion  to  marriage,  or 
to  motherhood,  but  from  a  steadily  growing  objection  to  the 
position  of  a  servant. 

The  man,  seeing  about  him  the  fretful  inefficiency  of  so  many 
misplaced  women,  hearing  ad  nauseam  the  reiterant  uniform 
complaints  on  "the  servant  question,"  knowing  the  weight  of  the 
increasing  burden  for  which  the  man  must  "pay,  pay,  pay,"  waits 
longer  and  longer  before  he  can  "afford  to  marry;"  with  a 
resultant  increase  in  immorality. 

This  paradoxical  position  must  be  faced  fully  and  squarely. 
The  industrial  conditions  of  the  modern  home  are  such  as  to 
delay  and  often  prevent  marriage.  Since  "the  home"  is  supposed 
to  arise  only  from  marriage,  it  looks  as  though  the  situation 
were  frankly  suicidal.  So  far,  not  seeing  these  things,  we  have 
merely  followed  our  world-old  habit  of  blaming  the  woman. 
She  used  to  be  content  with  these  conditions  we  say — she  ought 
to  be  now — ^back  to  nature!  The  woman  refuses  to  go  back, 
the  home  refuses  to  go  forward,  and  marriage  waits.  The 
initial  condition  of  ownership,  even  without  service,  reacts  un- 
favorably upon  the  kind  of  marriage  most  desired.  A  woman 
slave  is  not  a  wife.  The  more  absolutely  the  woman  is  her  own 
mistress,  in  accepting  her  husband  and  in  her  life  with  him,  the 
higher  is  the  grade  of  love  and  companionship  open  to  them. 
Again  the  economic  dependence  of  the  woman  militates  against 
a  true  marriage,  in  that  the  element  of  economic  profit  d^^rades 
and  commercializes  love  and  so  injures  the  family.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  family  with  the  male  head  cannot  exist  in  a  pure 
form  without  its  original  concomitants  of   absolute  personal 
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ownership  and  exploitation  of  woman.  When  the  ownership  is 
no  longer  that  of  true  slavery  but  enters  the  contract  stage,  when 
marriage  becomes  an  economic  relation,  then  indeed  is  it  de- 
graded. Polygyny  is  a  low  form  of  marriage;  but,  as  modem 
polygynists  have  held,  it  at  least  tends  to  preclude  prostitution. 
The  higher  marriage  toward  which  we  are  tending  requires  a 
full-grown  woman,  no  one's  property  or  servant,  self-supporting 
and  proudly  independent.  Such  marriage  will  find  expression 
in  a  very  different  home. 

Next  comes  the  reaction  upon  motherhood,  the  most  vital 
fact  in  the  whole  institution.  Our  home  conditions  affect  mother- 
hood injuriously  in  many  ways.  The  ownership  of  the  woman 
by  the  man  has  developed  a  false  code  of  morals  and  manners, 
tmder  which  girls  are  not  reared  in  understanding  of  the  privi- 
leges, rights,  and  pre-eminent  duties  of  motherhood.  We  make 
the  duty  to  the  man  first,  the  duty  to  the  child  second — an  arti- 
ficial and  mischievous  relation.  There  is  no  more  important 
personal  function  than  motherhood,  and  every  item  of  arrange^ 
ment  in  the  family,  in  the  home,  should  subtend  its  overmastering 
interests. 

Ownership  of  women  first  interferes  with  the  power  of  selec- 
tion so  essential  to  right  motherhood,  and,  second,  enforces 
motherhood  undesired —  a  grave  physiological  evil.  The  ensuant 
condition  of  female  servitude  is  an  injury  in  demanding  labor 
incompatible  with  right  maternity,  and  in  lowering  the  averag^e 
of  heredity  through  the  arrest  of  social  development  in  the 
mother.  It  is'  not  good  for  the  race  that  the  majority  of  its 
female  parents  should  be  unskilled  laborers,  plus  a  few  unskilled 
idlers. 

In  poverty  the  overworked  woman  dreads  maternity,  and 
avoids  it  if  she  can.  If  she  cannot,  her  unwelcome  and  too 
frequent  children  are  not  what  is  needed  to  build  up  our  people. 
In  wealth,  the  woman  becomes  a  perpetual  child,  grfeedy  and 
irresponsible,  dreads  maternity,  and  avoids  it  if  she  can.  Her 
children  are  few  and  often  frail.  Neither  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  home  nor  of  the  rich  tend  to  a  joyous  and  competent 
maternity. 
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In  this  one  respect  the  home,  under  present  conditions,  is 
proven  an  unfit  vehicle  for  the  family.  In  itself  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  birth-rate,  or  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  most  numerous 
children;  and  all  of  them  inherit  the  limitations  of  a  servile  or 
an  irresponsible  motherhood. 

As  regards  child-culture,  our  home  conditions  present  a 
further  marked  unfitness.  Not  one  home  in  a  thousand  even 
attempts  to  make  provision  for  child-culture.  If  the  home  has 
but  one  room  that  room  is  a  kitchen;  but  few  indeed  are  the 
families  who  can  "afford  a  nursery."  Child-care  is  wholly  sub- 
ordinate to  kitchen  service;  the  home  is  a  complicated,  incon- 
sistent group  of  industries,  m  which  the  child  must  wait  for 
spare  moments  of  attention ;  which  attention  when  given  is  that 
of  a  tired  cook,  or  a  worried  housekeeper.  No  clearer  comment 
can  be  made  on  the  inadequacy  of  home  conditions  to  serve 
their  natural  ends  than  in  this  major  instance;  they  do  not  pro- 
mote, but  on  the  contrary  they  prohibit  the  development  of  higher 
standards  of  child-culture. 

As  to  mere  maintenance  of  life,  our  children  die  most  numer- 
ously during  the  years  of  infancy,  when  they  are  most  wholly  at 
home.  As  to  reproduction,  we  have  shown  the  effect  on  that; 
and  as  to  improvement,  it  is  a  general  admission  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  stock  does  not  keep  pace  with  material 
progress.  We  need  here  a  wise  revision  of  domestic  conditions 
in  the  interests  of  the  child.  At  present  any  man  who  has  a 
home  to  let,  be  it  room,  apartment,  or  house,  prefers  his  tenants 
to  be  without  children.  The  home,  the  birthplace,  the  rearing- 
place,  is  not  built,  fitted,  nor  managed  for  the  benefit  of  children. 

What  is  its  further  effect  on  the  individual,  and  through  him 
on  society?  Do  the  common  home  conditions  of  our  time  pro- 
mote health,  insure  peace  and  comfort,  tend  to  that  higher 
development  of  the  individual  so  essential  to  social  progress  ? 

Here  we  find  another  large  ground  for  criticism.  Modem 
society  calls  for  individuals  broad-minded,  public-spirited,  demo- 
cratic, courageous,  just,  intelligent,  educated,  and  specialized  for 
social  service.  The  family  with  the  male  head  and  its  accom- 
panying conditions  of  woman-ownership,  service,  and  depend- 
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ence  tends  to  maintain  in  our  growing  democracy  the  grade  of 
development,  the  habits  of  mind,  the  childish  limitations  of  its 
remote  past.  In  it  is  a  masculine  dominance  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  our  political  androcracy.  In  it  is  a  degraded  woman- 
hood which  not  only  limits  individual  development  in  the  mother, 
but  checks  it  in  the  father  through  heredity  and  association,  and 
acts  powerfully  to  keep  back  the  progress  of  the  child.  Because 
of  the  low  grade  of  domestic  industry,  the  food  habits  of 
humanity  have  remained  so  long  what  they  are,  tending  to  self- 
indulgence  and  excess,  to  extravagance,  to  many  forms  of 
disease. 

Mere  confinement  to  a  house  is  in  itself  unwholesome,  and 
when  that  house  is  a  cookshop  and  laundry,  it  is  further  disr- 
advantageous. 

The  man,  bound  in  honor  (in  his  androcentric  code  of  honor) 
to  provide  at  all  costs  for  his  dependent  family,  has  saddled  him- 
self with  the  task  of  making  the  product  of  one  meet  the  con- 
sumption of  many;  and  in  making  the  woman  a  non-productive 
consumer,  he  has  maintained  in  half  the  world  the  attitude  of 
the  child — the  willingness  to  take,  with  no  thought  of  giving 
an  equivalent 
^  The  social  processes,  left  wholly  to  the  male,  are  necessarily 
belligerent  and  competitive;  and  in  the  resultant  turmoil,  each 
man  must  needs  strive  to  maintain  his  little  island  of  personal 
comfort  rather  than  to  do  his  best  work  for  the  world. 

Home  conditions  which  tend  to  results  like  these  require 
most  serious  consideration.  They  react  upon  the  family  in 
general  as  tending  to  restrict  its  natural  evolution  toward  higher 
forms.  They  react  upon  it  specifically  as  we  have  seen,  precipi- 
tating injudicious  marriage,  postponing  marriage,  degrading 
marriage;  similarly  do  they  affect  motherhood,  enforcing  it 
where  the  woman  is  not  free  to  choose,  and  where  she  is  free  to 
choose  tending  to  postpone  and  prevent  it  because  of  its  diffi- 
l^culties.  The  mechanical  and  industrial  conditions  of  our  homes, 
with  their  reaction  upon  character,  lie  at  the  base  of  that  artificial 
restriction  of  motherhood  so  widely  lamented. 

Again  they  react  upon  child-culture,  in  age-long  suppression 
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of  that  greatest  of  sciences,  in  confining  the  care  of  little  chil- 
dren to  the  Ignorance  of  incompetent  mothers  and  less  competent 
servants.  While  the  home  enforces  the  condition  of  female 
servitude  our  children  must  continue  to  be  bom  of  and  reared 
by  servants. 

Finally,  these  same  conditions,  these  limitations  in  structure  ' 
and  function,  this  arrested  womanhood  and  low-gjade  child- 
culture  do  not  tend  to  develop  the  best  individuals  nor  to  promote 
social  progress.  Such  as  we  are  we  are  largely  made  by  our 
homes,  and  surely  we  do  not  wish  to  remain  such  as  we  are.  Our 
average  health,  longevity,  efficiency,  standard  of  comfort,  happi- 
ness, and  pleasure  do  not  show  the  most  wholesome  influences. 

The  work  of  the  constructive  sociologist  in  this  field  is  to 
establish  what  lines  of  change  and  development  in  our  homes, 
what  broad  and  hopeful  new  conditions,  will  act  in  harmony 
with  social  processes,  will  tend  to  a  better  marriage,  a  higher 
grade  of  motherhood,  a  freer  and  nobler  environment  for  the 
individual.  We  need  homes  in  which  mother  and  father  will  be 
equally  free  and  equally  bound,  both  resting  together  in  its 
shelter  and  privacy,  both  working  together  for  its  interests. 

This  requires  structural  and  functional  changes  that  shall 
eliminate  the  last  of  our  domestic  industries  and  leave  a  home 
that  is  no  one's  workshop.  ^ 

The  woman,  no  longer  any  man's  property,  nor  any  man's 
servant,  must  needs  develop  social  usefulness,  becoming  more 
efficient,  intelligent,  experienced.  Such  women  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  proper  problems,  maternity  and  child-culture,  a 
larger  wisdom  and  a  wider  power  than  they  now  possess. 

The  home,  planned,  built,  and  maintained  by  men  and  women 
of  this  sort,  would  react  upon  its  constituent  family  in  wholly 
advantageous  ways. 
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The  most  famous  description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  one 
accepted  equally  by  both  sexes,  is  that  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Solomon : 

"Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies."    The  patriarchal  estimate  of  virtue  is  thus  evident. 

"The  heart  of  her  husband  shall  safely  trust  in  her  so  that  he 
shall  have  no  need  of  spoil."  Thus  removing  the  temptation 
which  confronts  the  modem  money  king,  who  must  provide  for 
his  ambitious  wife's  "conspicuous  consumption." 

"She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
She  is  like  the  merchant-ships.  She  bringeth  her  food  from 
afar."  Thus  she  not  only  tends  the  cattle  and  the  fields,  for  the 
sake  of  both  clothing  and  food,  but  she  goes  to  the  distant 
market. 

"She  riseth  also  while  it  Is  yet  night  and  giveth  meat  to  her 
household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens."  Early  hours  are  quite 
indispensable  considering  the  extent  of  her  labors. 

"She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it.  With  the  fruit  of 
her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard."  Her  economies  are  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  household,  but  provide  a  surplus 
for  investment. 

"She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength  and  strengtheneth  her 
arms."  She  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  need  for  the  physical 
culture  or  the  medical  aid  demanded  by  the  prosperous  woman 
of  today. 

"She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good,  her  candle 
goeth  not  out  by  night."  Obviously  because  of  her  addiction 
to  heavy  work,  not  light  literature. 
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"She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff."  Thus  finding  occupation  for  the  winter  as  well  as  for 
the  summer. 

"She  stretcheth  out  her  hands  to  the  poor,  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy."  Even  in  those  early  and  active 
days  she  found  leisure  for  charity. 

"She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  all  her 
household  are  clothed  with  double  garments.  She  maketh  her- 
self coverings  of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple."  She 
was  able  to  provide  not  only  comforts  for  her  family  but  luxuries 
for  herself. 

"Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates  when  he  sitteth  among 
the  elders  of  the  land."  All  this  time  her  husband  seems  to  have 
been  absent  at  the  legislature,  representing,  as  women  might 
have  thought,  in  anticipation  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "that  power 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for"  unrighteousness. 

"She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it  and  delivereth  girdles 
unto  the  merchants."  She  not  only  dispenses  with  the  need  of 
a  husband's  support,  but  also  has  such  excess  of  product  that 
she  can  engage  in  a  mercantile  occupation,  which  helps  to  account 
for  her  ability  to  buy  fields  and  to  permit  her  husband  to  spend 
his  time  among  the  elders. 

"Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing  and  she  shall  rejoice 
in  time  to  come."  Presumably  she  did  not  have  much  time  to 
rejoice  while  engaged  in  these  various  occupations. 

"She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and  in  her  tongue  is 
the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh  to  the  ways  of  her  household 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness."  In  fact,  even  from  the 
masculine  point  of  view  she  seems  industrious. 

"Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Her  husband 
also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  Praise  seems  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought on  the  part  of  husband,  but  certainly  creditable  consider- 
ing his  preoccupation  with  the  statesmen. 

"Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously."  The  marginal 
reading  is  "have  gotten  riches"  which  throws  light  on  the  atti- 
tude of  both  the  original  author  and  the  King  James  translators, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  centuries. 
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"But  thou  excdlest  them  all.  Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty 
is  vain,  but  the  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates."  This  condescending  attitude  of  the  philosopher 
king,  while  characteristic  of  chivalry  in  all  ages,  seems  not  to 
have  been  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  While  her  works 
are  still  allowed  to  praise  her  in  the  gates,  or  among  the  elders 
of  the  legislature,  in  lieu  of  any  voice  in  her  own  government 
they  still  refuse  to  give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands. 

There  has  been  skepticism  in  an  tmbelieving  generation 
as  to  the  riches  of  Solomon,  and  comparisons  to  his  disadvantage 
have  been  made  with  the  money  kings  of  today.  But  the  riches 
of  Solomon  are  easily  understood  when  one  reads  the  descrip- 
tion, credited  to  him,  of  a  virtuous  woman  and  remembers  that 
in  addition  to  300  concubines,  he  was  said  to  have  700  such 
virtuous  wives.  The  higher  criticism  may  rob  Solomon  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Proverbs  or  the  possession  of  one  thousand 
wives,  but  it  cannot  dispute  the  continued  acceptance  of  this 
ideal  of  a  virtuous  woman  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  She 
is  still  allowed  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  "virtue  is  its  own 
reward." 

This  hypothetical  paragon  of  Solomon  would  have  been  an 
economic  dependent,  l^;ally  subject  to  man,  gaining  spiritual 
ends  by  circumlocution  and  hypocrisy,  as  truly  as  her  leisured 
and  less  mythical  sisters  of  today.  In  the  course  of  the  ages 
it  has  become  less  necessary  to  pursue  this  Solomonic  inquiry 
than  to  join  the  search  of  Diogenes.  Woman  has  been  emanci- 
pated from  most  of  these  industrial  obligations.  With  relief  from 
them  there  has  come  increasing  leisure,  education,  social  activity, 
and  economic  freedom,  but  as  yet  no  relation  between  services 
and  income. 

In  spite  of  these  advances,  which  are  almost  exclusivdy 
modem,  the  majority  of  women  remain  economically  dependent 
A  woman's  intellectual  and  social  possibilities  are  conditioned 
primarily  by  her  husband's  income.  The  million-dollar  wife 
married  to  the  thousand-dollar  man  may  be  uncommon,  but  less 
striking  discrepancies  to  her  disadvantage  are  usual.    Even  the 
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wife  of  little  capacity  united  to  the  man  of  wealth  is  unable  to 
lead  her  normal  life  because  she  is  usually  r^^rded  as  a  toy 
or  drudge.  The  difficulty  is  not  only  that  woman  is  dependent 
upon  man,  nor  that  each  woman  is  dependent  on  one  man,  but 
all  of  a  woman's  rich  nature,  the  sum  total  of  her  personality,  is 
dependent  upon  one  man's  income. 

Men  are  paid  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  specific  labors. 
But  their  wives  have  no  claim  upon  any  definite  sum;  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  the  husbands.  Happily  this 
seems  adequate  in  most  cases.  Indeed  it  is  quite  the  custom 
among  workingmen  to  turn  over  all  the  family  revenue  into  the 
hands  of  the  wife.  Among  educated  people  generally  it  is  custo- 
mary to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  purse  beforehand,  that 
disposition  to  remain  through  life.  But  the  husband  is  the 
"treasurer,"  doling  out  the  amount  which  may  be  at  any  time  at 
his  command  or  convenience,  thereby  controlling  not  only  the 
economic  but  the  spiritual  life  of  his  wife. 

The  expr^sion  of  this  subjection,  which  is  the  most  degrad- 
ing, comes  in  the  appeal  which  seems  to  be  increasingly  made, 
or  receives  increasing  publicity  in  the  United  States — ^the  appeal 
to  the  unwritten  law.  When  man's  choicest  piece  of  property  is 
violated,. he  avenges  himself.  The  appeal  to  the  unwritten  law 
is  the  appeal  to  a  law  which  he  dare  not  put  in  the  statute  books, 
where  nearly  all  the  laws  are  concerned  with  property,  although 
in  Oklahoma  it  has  been  proposed  to  legalize  the  imwritten  law, 
so  that  it  may  be  frankly  and  brutally  written.  For  the  most 
part  where  the  unwritten  law  is  most  often  appealed  to,  it  is 
associated  with  the  lowest  depths  of  immorality.  Only  in  the 
most  barbarous  parts  of  the  United  States  would  a  jury  acquit 
a  man  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  or  her  lover,  but  anywhere  a 
jealous  brute  may  in  a  fit  of  passion  commit  murder.  It  is  never, 
however,  because  of  love  for  his  wife.  No  man  ever  kills  his 
wife  for  love.  He  may  die  for  love  or  live  for  It;  sometimes  a 
woman  kills  herself  for  it,  but  she  does  not  want  that  kind  of 
defense  from  any  man.  Men  with  their  property  instincts  have 
for  the  most  part  not  yet  learned  that  the  inviolability  of  a 
woman's  personality  transcends  in  ethical  importance  that  self- 
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esteem  which  a  property-loving  man  calls  "honor."  Even  refined 
men  who  love  the  objects  of  their  devotion,  still  often  feel  in- 
stinctively that  they  would,  under  provocation,  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  use  violence.  But  it  is  not  an  attribute 
of  affection  to  do  this,  it  is  the  property  instinct  which  is  stung. 
However,  there  is  a  subtler  expression  of  economic  mastery 
in  the  men  of  today — ^the  grandiloquent  attitude  of  the  courtly 
gentleman  who  says,  "Are  not  the  American  women  the  best, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  versatile  in  the  world?  Have  they 
not  everything  they  want,  and  if  there  is  anything  they  would 
like  will  we  not  give  it  to  them  ?  We  care  not  how  much  these 
American  queens  take  or  get,  so  long  as  they  recognize  the  source 
of  their  power." 

^  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  most  marriages  are  deliberately 
commercial;  but  most  marriages  will  necessarily  result  in  the 
dependence  of  woman  until  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  recog- 

l^nized.  As  Havelock  Ellis  puts  it,  there  is  no  hope  for  woman  as 
long  as  she  is  looked  upon  "as  a  cross  between  an  angel  and  an 
idiot."  The  age  of  chivalry  has  passed ;  woman  is  more  respected 
and  less  worshiped,  but  she  cannot  lead  her  own  life  until  she 
has  an  equal  chance  with  man.  Even  the  main  function  of 
woman,  maternity,  and  the  chief  end  of  marriage  which  makes 
the  female  conservative,  while  the  male  is  aggressive,  cannot 
result  happily  for  offspring  or  parents,  until  the  woman  is 
granted  the  same  control  of  her  life  as  man  enjoys.  Edward 
Carpenter  says: 

No  effectual  progress  is  possible  until  the  question  of  her  capacity  for 
maternity  is  fairly  faced — for  healthy  maternity  involving  thorough  exer- 
cise and  development  of  the  body,  a  life  more  in  the  open  air  than  at 
present — some  amount  of  regular  manual  work,  yet  good  opportunity  for 
rest  when  needful,  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  physiology,  widened 
mental  training  and  economic  independence. 

We  may  learn  the  wisdom  of  requiring  caution  in  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage  and  multiplying  the  examples  of 
domestic  bliss,  but  we  cannot  attain  justice  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, nor  the  full  benefits  of  sex-diflferentiation  until  women  are 
given  control  of  their  incomes,  and  hence,  their  destinies.     The 
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wage-earning  woman  of  today  is  in  a  superior  position  to  com- 
mand just  treatment  from  her  prospective  spouse,  and  she  brings 
to  the  marriage-state  a  greater  capacity  for  the  management  of 
the  family  income;  but  there  are  still  left  the  millions  of  women 
whose  capacity  is  never  tested,  because  whatever  be  their  in- 
tellectual, spiritual,  or  social  possibilities,  they  are  the  recipients 
of  charity.  The  charity  may  be  disguised  by  the  love  of  the 
devoted  husband,  but  they  are  still  stunted  by  subservience  to  a 
patriarchal  administration.  ^ 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  methods 
of  securing  economic  independence,  but  it  may  be  suggested 
briefly  that  the  entrance  of  woman  into  the  actual  economic 
struggle,  while  it  must  be  granted  to  any  individual  woman  who 
chooses  it,  seems  undesirable  for  the  race  because  of  the  value 
of  the  prolongation  of  infancy  and  the  constant  availability 
of  a  mother's  care.  A  system  of  pensions  for  mothers  might  be 
devised,  which  would  recognize  their  services  to  the  state,  and 
which  in  spite  of  possible  pauperizing  effects  would  be  unquesr- 
tionably  superior  to  the  present  disr^;ard  of  woman's  economic 
rights.  The  best  proposal,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  demanding  that  upon  marriage,  and 
subsequently  on  the  birth  of  each  child,  the  father  be  required 
to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  providing  annuities  for  wife  and 
children.  4 

What  are  some  of  the  spiritual  consequences  of  woman's 
economic  dependence?  The  majority  of  women  have  to  marry. 
They  have  no  other  alternative.  Most  of  them,  happily,  wish  to 
marry  and  many  of  them  find  appropriate  husbands,  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  opportunity  for  deliberate  choice.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  quite  innocently,  having  been  trained  from  infancy 
to  take  the  step,  multitudes  of  women  marry  and  live  with  men 
whom  they  do  not  love,  whom  they  sometimes  have  never  loved. 
It  is  a  hard  thought  that  this  is  legalized  prostitution,  and  it 
need  not  carry  the  stigma  which  is  often  unjustly  associated  with 
professional  prostitution.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  stigma  when 
the  victims  are  innocent.  The  fact  remains  and  its  moral  conse- 
quences  are  unavoidable.    It  means  that  a  woman  has  sold  her- 
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self,  although  her  early  training  and  conventional  morality  may 
keep  her  pure  in  mind  and  otherwise  blameless  in  conduct  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  distorted  view  of  life  which  this  entails. 
One  of  its  inevitable  consequences  is  the  subjection  of  woman 
to  the  physical  mastery  of  man  in  ways  in  which  tmtutored 
woman  freely  acquiesces,  but  not  without  moral  anguish  which 
would  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  unsophisticated  husbands, 
who  r^;ard  themselves  as  wholly  generous.     If  for  no  other 

^*  reason,  l^;alized  remuneration  for  housdceeping,  child-birth,  and 
child-rearing,  is  necessary,  to  remove  the  temptation  of  a  virtuous 
woman  to  sell  herself  for  life  to  one  man.  While  thus  escap- 
ing promiscuity,  they  still  relinquish  the  control  over  their  own 
bodies. 

Another  spiritual  result  of  economic  dependence  is  even  more 
conspicuous  because  ubiquitous.  Woman's  chief  moral  defect 
is  her  method  of  circumlocution,  forced  upon  her  by  her  being 
compelled  to  make  sex  functions  economic  functions  (as  Mrs. 
Oilman  has  so  forcibly  stated).  Whether  it  is  during  the  court- 
ing illusion  or  in  rifling  her  husband's  pockets  (which  a  sober 
American  judge  justifies)  or  in  accomplishing  benefits  for  him 
in  subtle  ways  beyond  his  dull  masculine  comprehension,  she 
is  all  the  time  perfecting  the  arts  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  sufficiently 
serious  that  woman's  character  should  bear  this  blemish,  without 

^  a  premium  being  put  upon  it  by  having  it  regarded  as  her  chief 
charm.  This  method  of  indirection  is  becoming  increasingly 
obnoxious  as  the  larger  social  opportunities  today  demand  for 
their  satisfactory  performance  political  activity.  Women  are 
not  only  engaged  in  innumerable  social  labors  made  possible 
by  their  advancing  education  and  leisure,  but  they  are  now  ex- 
pected to  perform  many  social  obligations  in  spite  of  the  constant 
difficulty  of  social  reconstruction  without  political  expression. 
In  this  country  this  handicap  is  due  of  course  in  part  to  the 
confused  conception  of  the  state  in  the  untrained  political  minds 
of  men.  So  long  as  the  state  is  considered  a  thing  apart,  political 
action  will  be  differentiated  from  social  action.  Aside  from  this, 
woman's  social  labors  are  doubled  by  the  expectation  that  she 
will  either  accomplish  them  by  clumsy  and  laborious  voluntary 
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means,  or  persuade  men  to  aid  her  through  their  exclusive  politi- 
cal prerogatives.  The  evidence  that  this  political  limitation  is 
due  in  part  to  economic  dependence,  is  shown  in  the  frequent 
argument  that  tax-paying  women  should  vote.  It  is  manifest 
that  if  women  were  economically  independent,  political  inde- 
pendence could  not  be  delayed. 

The  handicap  on  fellowship  of  economic  dependence  is 
another  of  its  defects.  There  is  little  camaraderie  between  men 
and  women,  even  when  married.  This  is  partly  temperamental ; 
some  people  cannot  be  confidential  with  one  another,  but  it  is 
primarily  due  to  the  husband's  having  economic  functions,  the 
wife  sex  functions.  The  beginnings  of  marital  unrest  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  concealment  of  a  man's  thoughts  due  to  his  con- 
viction that  the  dependent  domestic  creature  who  shares  his 
home  has  had  no  training  to  share  his  larger  economic  experi- 
ences. Even  the  problems  of  sex,  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
control  her  life,  the  preparation  of  children  for  the  revelation 
of  the  mysteries  of  life,  are  discussed  with  less  frankness  because 
of  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  economic  master  that  new  and 
unconventional  modes  of  thinking  disturb  the  economic  and 
social  order.  The  consequences  of  economic  freedom,  of  which 
every  man  dreams,  cannot  be  less  for  woman  than  for  man. 
They  would  in  fact  be  of  mutual  benefit.  If  man  can  be  brought 
to  see  the  undesirability  of  the  power  of  man  over  woman,  a 
power  enjoyed  by  the  possession  of  money,  we  may  then  bring 
him  to  desire  the  removal  of  the  power  of  money  over  man. 

The  woman's  cause  is  man's:  th^  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  hond  or  free: 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shades  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow? 

Let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man. 
But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 
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Sweet  love  were  slain:  his  dearest  bond  is  this. 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

* 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind. 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers. 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love. 


DISCUSSION 
Dr.  I.  M.  RuBiNow,  U.  S.  Bureau  op  Labor 

Perhaps  it  may  be  best  to  begin  by  stating  that  I  was  asked  to  discuss 
not  so  much  the  interesting  papers  which  were  read  this  afternoon,  as  one 
special  aspect  of  the  home  problem  as  it  may  affect  present  family  rela- 
tions— ^the  so-called  problem  of  domestic  service.  I  hope  it  may  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  argue  before  a  sociological  assembly  that  the  organization 
of  domestic  service  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
home;  that  this  problem  therefore  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  sociological 
inquiry;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  time  my  audacity  in  approaching 
it  will  not  call  forth  that  scarcely  flattering  outburst  of  levity  which  was 
my  fate  on  a  previous  occasion. 

It  may  be  argued  that  after  all  the  home  containing  domestic  servants 
is  the  abnormal  home,  and  that  it  therefore  does  not  throw  very  much  light 
upon  the  general  problems:  how  the  present  home  and  how  the  progressive 
changes  in  its  organization  influence  family  relations.  It  Is  true  that  in 
only  one  out  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  homes,  are  the  burdens  of  the  home 
shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  hired  assistants.  But  only  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  proportion  in  this  country  was  a  much  greater  one,  perhaps 
one  out  of  every  eight  or  nine  families,  and  it  may  be  said  without  exagger- 
ations that  the  change  expressed  in  these  figures  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  in  modern  home  life. 

Evidently  the  change  is  one  that  has  taken  place  in  the  homes  of  the 
middle  class.  But  that  is  true  of  most  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
home  life  at  present.  And  more  than  that,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a 
seemingly  too  sweeping  generalization,  most  of  the  tendencies  which  may 
be  embraced  in  that  comprehensive  term  of  modern  feminism,  including  the 
protest  against  the  home  and  the  modem  family  and  the  economic  subju- 
gation of  woman,  and  even  our  suffragette  movement,  most  of  these  are 
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palpably  middle-class  movements.  I  am  not  stating  this  in  any  spirit  of 
criticism.  I  am  simply  stating  a  fact  which  may  be  established  by  statistical 
analysis.  Our  literary  woman,  our  club  woman,  is  a  middle-class  woman, 
and  even  in  the  woman's  invasion  of  the  productive  field  it  is  in  the  genteel 
middle-class  occupations  that  the  tendency  is  most  noticeable.  It  is  in 
teaching  and  other  liberal  professions,  among  typewriters  and  stenographers, 
clerks  and  saleswomen,  for  example,  that  woman  has  begun  to  overcrowd 
the  market  It  is  in  the  middle  class,  not  in  the  upper  leisure  class,  and  not 
among  the  proletarians,  that  the  protest  against  the  old  home,  and  woman's 
position  in  it,  has  become  strongest.  The  problem  of  domestic  service  is 
back  of  a  great  part  of  this  movement. 

For  what  is  this  so-much-ridiculed  problem  of  domestic  service?  It 
is  the  labor  problem  of  our  homes.  The  difficulty  of  solving  this  problem 
for  the  employer,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  and  cheap  help  (with 
the  emphasis  upon  cheap),  has  attracted  the  attention  of  our  women  to  the 
unsatisfactory  organization  of  the  home.  The  sad  necessity  of  performing 
this  labor,  the  inability  of  shifting  it  to  other  hired  shoulders,  drives  the 
middle-class  woman  away  from  home,  and  creates  the  middle-class  ideal  of 
the  independent  spinster.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  technical 
organization  of  the  home  has  improved  vastly  during  the  last  half  century 
for  the  proletarian  woman,  while  it  has  not  been  quick  nor  great  enough 
to  compensate  the  middle-class  woman  for  the  shifting  of  the  burden  back 
upon  her  own  shoulders. 

One  patent  fact  which  makes  a  "problem''  of  the  recalcitrant  servant 
girl  is  the  pecuilar  condition  of  labor  in  this  particular  field.  The  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  even  when  the  labor  market  is  as  overcrowded 
as  it  was  during  the  recent  crisis.  Of  course  there  is  an  adjustment  of 
demand  and  supply  by  means  of  a  constantly  rising  wage,  but  the  constant 
complaint  of  our  housewives  amply  demonstrate  that  the  adjustment  is  far 
from  a  satisfactory  one. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  maladjustment?  The  differential 
advantage  of  the  house-slave  in  her  pay  as  compared  with  other  more 
genteel  occupations  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  some  differential  exists. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  back  the  current  which 
drives  the  working-woman  from  domestic  emplojrment  into  the  factory, 
shop,  or  store. 

The  so-called  social  stigma  which  attaches  to  domestic  service  has  often 
been  pointed  out  as  the  main  cause  of  the  dislike  for  the  employment  But 
this  social  stigma  is  itself  the  result  of  the  material  conditions  of  domestic 
service:  the  indeterminate  and  excessive  working  hours;  the  forced  attach- 
ment of  the  servant  to  the  employer's  household,  and  the  resultant  depriva- 
tion of  personal  liberty,  and  the  impossibility  of  personal  life.  The  working- 
girl  prefers  the  factory  to  the  kitchen  for  the  reason  that,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  emplojrment  in  the  factory  may  lead  sooner  to  marriage,  a  home. 
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and  a  family,  while  employment  in  a  stranger's  home  is  an  efficient  barrier 
and  not  a  step  to  a  home  of  one's  own. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  these  peculiar  conditions  are  themselves  the 
results  of  an  underlying  cause — that  in  domestic  service  it  is  the  person 
who  is  hired  and  not  distinctively  the  labor  of  the  person.  In  this  feature 
domestic  service  differs  radically  from  other  fields  of  wage-work.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  wage- 
contract  in  domestic  service  is  not  new.  It  is  simply  the  survival  of  a  labor- 
contract  which  was  universal  before  the  advent  of  modern  capitalism,  and 
which  continued  even  during  the  earlier  stages  of  that  era.  If  it  has  sur- 
vived longer  in  domestic  service  than  in  industry  or  conunerce,  it  was 
because  of  the  lack  of  technical  progress  in  the  organization  of  the  home, 
in  the  methods  of  home  life.  The  care  of  the  home  is  proverbially  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty  that,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  a  woman's  work  is 
never  done. 

The  truth  of  this  scarcely  needs  any  demonstration.  The  suggestion 
which  I  dared  to  make  a  year  ago,  that  the  problem  of  domestic  service 
will  never  be  solved  until  we  have  a  legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
domestic  servants,  called  forth  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  metropolitan  press, 
the  tenor  of  which  was  that  it  is  impossible  to  squeeze  all  housework 
within  the  compass  of  eight  hours.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  limit  would  have  been  considered  just  as 
impossible. 

Now,  then,  why  has  there  been  insufficient  technical  progress  in  the 
organization  of  the  home?  The  answer  is  not  at  all  difficult.  The  home 
has  for  many  centuries  had  the  enormous  supply  of  labor-power  of  almost 
the  entire  female  population  for  which  there  was  no  demand  in  the  indus- 
trial field.  A  cheap  supply  of  labor  has  always  been  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  technical  progress.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  has  put  it:  "While 
our  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  unappropriated  aunts  did  all  our  domestic 
work,  there  was  no  need  to  think  of  technical  progress."  But  conditions 
are  changing  rapidly.  The  increased  demand  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial female  wage-labor  has  shortened  the  supply  of  female  energy  in  the 
kitchen,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the  problem  of  domestic  service,  which 
thus  appears  simply  as  a  phase  in  the  larger  problem  of  woman-labor — 
aye,  of  the  entire  organization  of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  Fewer 
women  are  ready  to  enter  domestic  service. 

Now,  what  are  the  social  influences  of  these  conditions?  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  influence  of  the  despised  servant  girl  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  home?  First,  as  already  pointed  out,  an  increasing  number  of 
women  of  the  middle  class  are  forced  to  remain  in,  or  go  back  to,  the 
kitchen.  Probably  a  greater  proportion  of  middle-class  women  are  forced 
to  get  along  without  domestic  help  in  thi»  country  than  in  any  other  civi- 
lized part  of  the  world.    The  domestic  virtues,  arts,  and  accomplishments 
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of  the  average  American  middle-class  woman  are  perhaps  greater  than 
those  of  women  of  other  nationalities.  But  to  a  great  extent  they  are  due 
to  the  recalcitrant  servant  girl;  or  rather,  to  her  absence.  Of  course  this 
does  not  fail  to  call  forth  considerable  protest  The  growing  intellectual 
development  of  the  middle-class  woman  makes  her  find  the  eternal  drudgery 
of  the  home  more  objectionable.  Hence  the  discussion  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  home.  If  our  own  wives  and  sisters  find  this  meeting  so  very 
interesting,  it  is  not  with  them  (nor  with  us,  for  that  matter)  a  problem 
of  purely  academic  interest  It  is  the  expensive  servant  girl,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  that  gives  rise  to  the  complaining  middle-class  wife. 

Complaints,  provided  they  are  reasonable,  are  a  truly  progressive  power. 
They  will  force,  they  are  even  now  forcing,  inventive  genius  into  the 
virgin  field  of  domestic  work,  of  home  life  organization;  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  new  stimulus  the  home  life  of  tomorrow  will  be  as  unlike 
the  home  life  of  yesterday  as  the  twentieth-century  flyer  is  unlike  the 
methods  of  transportation  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  course,  a  sociologist  appreciates  the  danger  of  foretelling  the  future 
of  any  institution.  But  Mrs.  Gilman  has  pointed  out  some  very  plausible 
and  necessary  changes.  It  is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the 
elimination  of  the  so-called  "home  industries"  will  ccmtinue.  The  middle- 
class  woman  who,  when  deprived  of  the  domestic  servant,  forces  this 
process,  is  the  first  to  profit  by  it  But  the  advantages  of  industrial 
progress  finally  percolate  to  all  industrial  groups.  While  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  all  home  work  may  perhaps  be  relegated  to  the  dim  future, 
speculations  upon  which  are  not  profitable,  surely  the  technical  progress  of 
the  home  (a  point  which  Mrs.  Gilman  has  seemingly  missed)  does  not 
consist  entirely  in  the  elimination  of  home  work.  Certain  functions  are, 
on  the  contrary,  reaching  back  to  the  home  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and 
economy  of  time.  They  ate  enabled  to  enter  the  home  because  of  the 
work  of  inventive  genius,  for  instance,  the  bathtub,  the  chafing-dish,  the 
safety  razor,  the  patent  shoe  polish.  Besides,  in  constructing  the  picture 
of  the  future  home,  a  large  cosmopolitan  city  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
standard.  What  is  possible  in  New  York  will  appear  a  complete  Utopia 
in  a  rural  community.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  pet  ideal  of  Mrs. 
Gilman — ^the  complete  elimination  of  food-preparation  from  the  home. 

Nothing  appeals  to  me  more  strongly  than  Mrs.  Gilman's  eloquent  plea 
for  the  neglected  child  in  the  modem  home.  Perhaps  her  pessimism  is 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Our  institutions  for  orphans  do  not  show  any 
smaller  infant  mortality  than  our  homes.  Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  infant 
mortality  essential  to  the  principles  of  our  home  organization.  Better 
wages  for  the  father,  better  education  for  the  mother  would  save  millions 
of  children's  lives.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gilman's  plea  is  a  strong  and  a 
convincing  one. 

What  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  plea?    It  is  true  that  the  child  is 
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the  central  purpose  of  the  home.  The  home  is  not,  nor  will  it  be  in  the 
future,  mainly  "a  place  where  the  man  has  his  meals  cooked  and  served 
by  a  woman."  There  are  thousands  of  married  couples  who  purchase  their 
meals  and  wait  for  a  home  until  there  is  a  child.  But  the  necessities  of 
child-rearing  demand  a  home  of  some  sort.  Thus  a  home  will  ever  mean 
a  place  or  rather  an  institution,  where  the  interests  of  the  child  will  be 
paramount — an  institution  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  effort,  and 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  an  institution  that  is  self-sufficient,  without  the 
wasteful  employment  of  domestic  help.  I  am  speaking  of  the  normal  home, 
and  not  the  exceptional  one.  Who  then  will  contribute  the  necessary 
effort  of  that  home?  In  pursuit  of  that  evanescent  ideal  of  absolute 
equality  of  man  and  woman,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  effort  should  be 
divided  between  both  parties  to  the  marriage  contract.  But  the  demand  for 
woman's  economic  independence  as  made  by  the  feminist  movement  of  today 
is  a  demand  for  independence  under  present  economic  conditions. 

Let  us  then  deal  with  stern  reality  and  see  what  the  demand  means  to  the 
working-class  woman,  the  working-class  child,  and  the  working-class  family. 
To  the  middle-class  woman  it  means  a  profession,  a  scientific  or  a  literary 
career,  social  life,  the  possibility  of  earning  fame  or  at  least  a  reputation, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  possibility  of  transferring  the  drudgery  of  the 
home  upon  other  shoulders.  To  the  working- woman  it  means  none  of 
these  desirable  things.  It  may  mean  very  long  hours,  unhygienic  work, 
low  wages — ^many  of  these  things  in  addition  to  the  required  minimum  of 
housework — and  it  certainly  means  neglect  of  children,  even  more  than  the 
neglect  of  the  husband's  comfort.  For  this  very  good  reason  the  working- 
woman,  the  working-man's  wife,  refuses  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the 
middle-class  ideal  of  economic  independence.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether 
on  the  whole  those  families  are  better  off  financially  where  the  wife  is 
forced  to  sell  her  labor-power.  And  I  dare  say  economists  are  agreed  that 
if  the  man's  wages  were  not  required  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  the 
support  of  the  entire  family,  they  would  correspondingly  fall.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  southern  negro's  family  are  better  off  because  the  woman 
is  economically  independent  And  above  all,  the  child-mortality  is  greater. 
Under  the  present  industrial  organization,  the  proletarian  woman  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  the  proletarian  child  a  great  deal  to  lose,  by  this  sort 
of  economic  independence. 

Mrs.  Gilman  declares  it  is  a  productive  waste  "to  segregate  half  of  the 
productive  energy  of  the  world  and  use  it  in  private  service  of  the  crudest 
sort."  It  is  with  this  point  of  view  that  I  must  take  issue,  and  defend  the 
married  woman  against  the  accusation  of  the  feminists.  Do  we  think  of 
the  services  of  the  trained  nurse  as  services  of  the  crudest  sort?  Is  the 
proper  independent  care  of  the  individual  child— care  that  cannot  be  given 
without  proper  knowledge  and  proper  love — an  economic  waste?  Or  is  it 
not  the  greatest  economic  service?     It  is  a  serious  economic  fallacy  to 
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speak  of  the  married  woman  and  mother  as  only  a  consumer.  The  working- 
man's  wages  do  not  even  now  pay  the  entire  cost  of  supporting  the  family. 
His  earnings  do  not  even  now  pay  for  all  the  consumption  goods  needed 
in  the  household.  They  are  enough  to  purchase  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  the  consumption  goods  are  manufactured  and  services  such  as 
cleanliness  and  comfort  are  created.  While  these  are  not  paid  for,  they 
have  a  distinct  commercial  value.  They  need  not  be  paid  for,  simply 
because  we  are  supposed  tp  have  in  the  family  a  social  unit  of  voluntary 
co-operation,  based  upon  mutual  affection  or  at  least  attachment,  and 
common  love  of  offspring.  In  short,  we  cannot  claim  in  one  and  the  same 
breath  that  the  woman  is  overworked,  and  that  she  is  not  a  productive 
worker,  as  long  as  the  work  she  does  is  socially  necessary. 

To  sum  up:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  now  a  plain  tendency  not  to  have 
a  home  unless  there  are  children  in  the  family,  or  rather,  unless  there  is  a 
family — for  a  family  without  children  is  a  family  in  name  only.  And 
as  all  other  economic  functions  of  the  home  are  gradually  reduced,  to 
give  more  space  to  child-culture,  to  intelligent,  efficient  child-culture,  the 
woman  will  stay  in  her  home  to  fulfil  her  natural  function;  and  when  I 
say,  "natural  function,"  I  am  simply  following  Mrs.  Gilman  in  reducing  the 
social  problems  to  their  original  biological  elements.  For  far  back  of  the 
human  race  the  female  has  been  not  only  the  main  genetic  factor  of  repro- 
duction, but  also  the  social  factor  of  child-rearing. 

All  women  are  not  mothers;  and  for  those  who  are,  the  period  of 
child-rearing  is  limited.  But  while  there  are  children  to  rear,  and,  with 
the  decreasing  birth-rate,  no  children  to  lose,  society  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  forcing  the  mother  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  marketable  goods.  The 
dearth  of  marketable  goods  is  not  the  gteat  problem  of  modern  industrial 
society.  What  we  need  is  a  standard  of  earnings  which  will  enable  a  man 
to  support  a  family,  a  standard  of  home-organization  which  will  enable 
us  to  reduce  the  necessary  work  so  that  one  person  can  do  it  pleasantly  and 
intelligently,  a  standard  of  education  for  the  mother  which  will  make  her 
efficient  in  home-building  and  child-culture,  and  perhaps  a  standard  of 
training  for  the  man  which  will  teach  him  to  appreciate  the  important 
work  of  child-culture,  and  the  joys  of  parental  success. 


Professor  Masion  Talbot,  Univeksity  of  Chicago 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  certain  modifications  in  education 
which  I  believe  are  demanded  if  the  home  and  the  family  are  to  fulfil  their 
true  function. 

When  the  home  was  the  skilled  workshop,  when  father,  mother,  and 
children  jointly  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  home  in  its  material 
aspect,  there  was  constant  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  child  in  many 
of  his  activities.  The  child  now  has  to  leave  his  home  for  a  large  part  of 
his  training,  physical,  mental,  socal,  and  religious.    With  the  disappearance  of 
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household  industries  or  their  relegation  to  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  for- 
eigner, we  are  compelled  to  introduce  into  the  school  curriculum  matter 
and  methods  which  will  give  the  child  some  degree  of  command  over  his 
physical  environment  and  we  have  as  yet  only  made  a  beginning  in  filling  up 
the  gap.  In  spite  of  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  which  come  with  the 
modem  city  house,  heated,  lighted,  drained,  furnished  with  water,  food, 
and  clothing  at  cost  of  little  effort,  many  a  parent  longs  for  the  "chore," 
the  household  industry,  as  a  means  of  training  his  child  in  usefulness  and 
efficiency.  The  gymnasium,  the  dancing  school,  the  club,  the  Sunday  school, 
and  various  outside  agencies  have  come  to  take  the  place  vacated  in  the 
child's  life  through  the  changes  wrought  in  the  home  by  the  conditions  of 
modem  life. 

The  removal  of  household  industries  has  changed  the  members  of  the 
family  from  producers  to  consumers,  but  education  for  the  latter  function 
is  not  yet  generally  recognized  as  necessary.  Even  the  colleges  are  very 
reluctantly  opening  their  curricula  to  courses  for  women  bearing  on  this 
extremely  important  modem  function  of  the  housekeeper. 

Under  the  former  industrial  system  the  father  shared  much  more  largely 
than  at  present  in  the  life  and  training  of  the  child.  The  part  which  he 
now  plays  is  often  so  small  as  to  give  rise  to  a  series  of  humorous  tales 
with  the  child's  ignorance  of  his  father  as  the  central  theme.  A  lessening 
of  the  so-called  feminization  of  the  schools  by  replacing  women  with  men 
teachers  is  but  a  sorry  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  Under  that  system  also 
community  of  interest  and  occupation  served  to  develop  in  the  group  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  family  as  an  agency  for  the  protection  and  care 
of  the  young  and  for  the  growth  of  the  more  personal  moral  characteristics 
of  the  human  being. 

With  fathers  absent  from  the  home  and  with  communal  control  of 
sanitary  and  civic  matters  have  gone  many  opportunities  for  training  chil- 
dren to  asstune  responsibility  in  matters  leading  to  the  good  citizenship 
demanded  in  public  affairs.  Obedience  to  law,  respect  for  authority,  intelli- 
gent interest  in  impersonal  activities  find  little  opportunity  for  expression 
and  what  little  there  is  is  seldom  used. 

These  aspects  of  the  subject  are  important  and  are  fortunately  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  students  of  society,  of  teachers,  and,  in  some  few  cases, 
of  the  parents  themselves.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  which  though 
more  important  is  receiving  the  attention  of  but  few  people. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  "the  family  has  two  functions,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  eliciting  the  qualities  of  affection  and  character  which  can- 
not be  displayed  at  all  in  the  larger  group,  and  it  is  a  training  for  future 
members  of  the  larger  group  in  those  qualities  of  disposition  and  character 
which  are  essential  to  citizenship."  Mrs.  Gilman  has  rightly  stated  that  the 
father  and  mother  must  work  together  for  its  interests.  Her  plea  for 
enriched  intellectual  life,  larger  social  usefulness,  and  economic  independ- 
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«nce  for  women  has  as  its  aim  not  only  to  secure  greater  happiness  and 
satisfaction  for  the  individual  herself,  but  to  enable  her  to  bring  "to  bear 
upon  her  proper  problems,  maternity  and  child-culture,  a  larger  wisdom 
than  she  now  possesses."  I  would  add  to  this  the  imperative  social  demand 
that  men  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  husband  and  father.  The  wife  and 
mother  alone  cannot  secure  the  permanence  and  well-being  of  the  family 
in  all  its  many  essentials  besides  pecuniary  prosperity,  even  if  she  is 
given  intellectual  opportunity  and  economic  independence.  I  believe  that 
quite  as  many  American  homes  are  suffering  from  the  incapacity  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  family  life  as  from  the 
attempt  of  wives  and  mothers  to  develop  their  individuality.  Race  suicide 
and  divorce  are  symptoms  of  a  social  disorder,  doubtless  very  grave  and 
certainly  very  evident,  whose  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  direction  of 
training  both  boys  and  girls  for  parenthood. 

Modem  pedagogy  is  urging  the  enrichment  of  the  school  curriculum  for 
boys  by  teaching  them  social  and  industrial  history,  practical  economics, 
civics,  the  organization  of  society,  and  financial  methods,  even  if  this  involves 
the  withdrawal  of  the  older  disciplinary  and  cultural  studies.  Business 
success  is  the  aim  in  view.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  should  declare  that  the 
boy  should  be  trained  for  his  other  duties  in  life?  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
nunciamentos  of  chief  executives  and  the  higher  clergy,  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded, on  the  evidence  of  physicians  and  of  social  investigators,  that 
men  are  more  responsible  than  women  for  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate. 
If  boys  were  taught  the  principles  of  social  hygiene  and  their  part  in  main- 
taining life  upon  high  levels,  I  can  but  believe  that  with  this  increased 
knowledge  their  moral  natures  would  be  aroused  and  strengthened  and  the 
difficulties  by  which  all  teachers  who  deal  with  young  boys  are  baffled 
would  largely  disappear. 

Without  analogous  training  for  girls  we  cannot  expect  that  even 
those  conditions  for  which  Mrs.  Gilman  pleads  will  necessarily  produce 
good  mothers.  In  a  condition  of  economic  independence  and  intellectual  and 
social  freedom,  maternity  will  claim  its  just  place  in  the  interests  of  a 
liberated  woman  only  if,  as  a  child,  she  is  made  to  understand  what  the 
end  of  this  function  is  and  its  dignity  has  been  impressed  upon  her  mind. 
Wifehood  and  motherhood  are  too  often  now  the  price  of  escape  from  a 
certain  kind  of  slavery  to  parents  and  from  bondage  to  conventionality. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  realize  how  wise  and  sympathetic  the  parents 
and  teachers  who  give  this  knowledge  must  be.  It  is  time,  however,  for 
the  student  of  the  family  to  say  to  the  educator  that  the  data  for  this  kind 
of  instruction  are  available  and  must  be  put  to  use.  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  think  of  the  boy  in  the  light  of  his  future  trade  or  profession, 
or  even  as  a  citizen,  nor  of  the  girl  simply  as  a  married  woman,  or  even 
trained  in  some  independent  vocation.  Throughout  all  their  training  must 
run  the  idea  of  their  high  function — ^that  of  parenthood. 
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It  is  but  a  truism  to  state  that  the  welfare  of  the  family  under- 
lies the  welfare  of  society:  Whatever  injuriously  affects  this  unit 
of  our  social  organization,  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  collective 
social  body. 

Marriage  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  regulsirizing 
sexual  relations  between  men  and  women,  and  the  creation,  care, 
and  maintenance  of  children.  However  individualistic  the  mo- 
tives that  influence  men  and  women  to  matrimony,  the  civil  object 
of  marriage  is  the  creation  of  the  family — ^the  raising  of  children. 
From  the  socio-political  standpoint  children  are  the  only  excuse 
for  marriage — ^not  offspring  merely,  but  children  bom  inr  condi- 
tions of  vitality,  health,  and  physical  vigor,  and  capable  of  becom- 
ing useful  citizens  to  the  state. 

Since  the  most  valuable  asset  of  a  nation  consists  in  healthy, 
capable  citizens,  the  conservation  of  the  health  and  productive 
energy  of  the  family  is  essential  to  the  prosperity,  and  existence 
even,  of  human  society.  The  question  of  health  and  disease  as 
affecting  the  family  has  never  received  adequate  consideration. 
The  state  recognizes  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  institu- 
tion as  the  condition  of  social  preservation,  and  has  surrounded 
marriage  with  the  safeguards  of  law  and  morality;  but  the  state 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  health  of  the  contracting  parties:  it 
makes  no  provision  against  the  introduction  of  diseases  which 
may  wreck  the  health  of  the  wife  and  mother  and  engender  a 
vast  mass  of  disease  and  misery  in  the  descendants. 

Modem  science  has  shown  us  that  most  diseases  are  of  germ 
origin,  and  are  spread  by  contact  of  individuals.  The  ordinary 
relations  of  family  life  afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  con- 
tagious contacts.    So  common  is  this  mode  of  spread  that  certain 
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diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  etc.,  are  often  spoken  of  as 
"family  diseases." 

The  class  of  diseases  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I 
have  termed  "social  diseases"  from  their  origin  in  the  social  evil. 
While  they  are  commonly  communicated  in  that  relation  between 
the  sexes  ordained  by  nature  for  the  continuation  of  the  race, 
they  may  be  spread  in  the  ordinary  intimacies  of  family  and  social 
life — ^a  syphilitic  child  in  a  household,  for  example,  may  be  the 
source  of  numerous  contaminations :  It  may  infect  its  nurse  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  they  in  turn  may  infect  others ; 
veritable  epidemics  of  S3rphilis  have  originated  in  this  way. 

A  case  of  gonococcus  infection  in  the  family  may  likewise  be 
the  source  of  multiple  contagions ;  the  ophthalmia,  which  blots  out 
the  eyes  of  babies,  may  be  communicated  to  other  children,  the 
nurse,  or  attendants.  Another  specific  infection  of  young  girls, 
due  to  the  gonococcus,  often  takes  on  the  proportions  of  extensive 
epidemics.  In  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,  in  1896, 
65  cases  of  infection  were  traceable  to  one  child.  In  the  Babies 
Hospital  of  New  York  in  1903,  55  children  were  infected,  and 
in  1904  there  were  46  cases.  In  the  epidemic  of  Posen,  236 
schoolgirls  from  6  to  14  years  were  infected  from  a  bathing- 
house  where  two  or  more  children  used  the  same  bathtub.  It  is 
this  quality  of  expansiveness,  this  capacity  of  morbid  irradiation 
through  family  and  social  life,  that  gives  to  these  diseases  their 
superior  significance  as  a  social  danger. 

The  significance  of  disease  in  general  is  measured  by  its 
effect  upon  the  health  and  life  of  the  individual ;  but  the  dangers 
of  this  class  of  diseases  are  not  limited  to  the  individual,  nor  yet 
to  the  parents ;  they  extend  to  the  children,  and  through  them  to 
society  at  large. 

The  special  significance  of  social  diseases  as  a  peril  to  the 
family  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  specifically  affect  the  system 
of  generation,  sterilizing  the  procreative  capacity,  or  so  devitaliz- 
ing the  primordial  cells  that  the  product  of  conception  is  blighted 
in  its  development,  and  the  office  of  maternity  desecrated  by  the 
bringing  forth  of  tainted,  diseased,  or  dead  children.  The 
physical  interests  of  the  race  demand  that  the  springs  of  heredity 
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be  kept  pure  and  undefiled.  Certainly  no  more  important  problem 
can  engage  the  thoughtful  attention  of  sociologists  than  the  pro- 
tection of  the  family  from  diseases  which  damage  or  destroy  that 
function  to  which  the  life  of  the  human  race  is  entrusted. 

In  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  introduction  of  these  diseases  into  the  family,  the 
frequency  of  marital  contamination,  and  the  resulting  dangers  to 
the  wife,  to  the  offspring,  to  society,  and  finally,  remedial  meas- 
ures. 

I.  How  are  these  diseases  introduced  into  married  life} — 
At  first  glance  it  would  appear  somewhat  incongruous  to 
associate  a  class  of  infections  which  in  popular  estimation  always 
bear  the  stamp  of  immorality,  with  a  social  institution  which 
typifies  our  highest  conception  of  virtue.  Unfortunately  mar- 
riage does  not  always  prove  that  "asylum  pure  and  chaste,"  into 
which  diseases  of  vice  cannot  enter.  On  the  contrary,  thousands 
of  pure  young  women  find  in  this  relation,  legitimatized  by  the 
state  and  sanctioned  by  the  church,  as  honorable  and  virtuous,  not 
a  safeguard  against  these  infections,  but  a  snare  for  their  entrap- 
ment.   The  explanation  is  not  far  to  sedc. 

A  large  proportion  of  men  contract  these  diseases  either  be- 
fore or  after  marriage,  and  carry  the  infection  into  the  family. 
The  conditions  of  married  life  render  the  wife  a  helpless  victim. 
To  quote  a  paragraph  from  my  book  on  Social  Diseases  and 
Marriage: 

The  Vinculum  Matrimonii  is  a  chain  which  binds  and  fetters  the  woman 
completely,  making  her  the  passive  recipient  of  the  germs  of  any  sexua! 
disease  her  husband  may  harbor.  On  her  wedding  night  she  may,  and 
often  does,  receive  unsuspectingly  the  poison  of  a  disease  which  may 
seriously  affect  her  health  and  kill  her'  children;  or  by  extinguishing  her 
capacity  of  conception,  may  sweep  away  all  the  most  cherished  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  married  life.  She  is  an  ''innocent"  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  She  is  incapable  of  foreseeing,  powerless  to  prevent  this  injury. 
She  often  pays  with  her  life  for  her  blind  confidence  in  the  man  who,, 
ignorantly  or  carelessly,  passes  over  to  her  a  disease  he  has  received  from 
a  prostitute. 

The  only  plea  that  can  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  these  crimes 
against  pure  women  is  that  the  men  who  commit  them  are,  for  the 
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most  part  ignorant  that  they  are  bearers  of  contagion,  and 
especially  ignorant  of  the  terrible  consequences  to  their  wives  and 
children.  For,  it  is  to  be  understood,  these  infections  are  mark- 
edly accentuated  in  virulence  and  danger  to  the  wife  and  mother 
in  fulfilling  the  functions  for  which  marriage  was  instituted. 

2.  The  frequency  of  marital  contamination. — ^This  frequency 
does  not  admit  of  exact  mathematical  expression.  The  amount 
of  venereal  infection  in  marriage  is  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
quantity.  Few  of  the  innocent  victims  know  or  even  suspect 
the  name  or  nature  of  the  disease  which  transforms  them  from 
healthy  women  into  suffering  invalids.  The  social  sentiment 
which  ignores  the  existence  of  these  infections,  and  professional 
ethics  which  draws  around  them  the  sacred  circle  of  the  medical 
secret,  unite  in  protecting  them  from  exposure. 

The  proportion  of  women  infected  in  marriage  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authorities.  Whether  this  pro- 
portion be  5,  ID,  or  15  per  cent.,  considering  the  number  of 
married  women  in  this  coimtry,  either  of  these  percentages  totals 
up  an  enormous  aggregate.  However  startling  the  statement,  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  more  gono- 
coccus  infection  among  virtuous  wives  than  in  professional  prosti- 
tutes in  this  country. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  gonococcus — the  causal  agent — 
statistics  bearing  upon  this  point  have  the  value  of  scientific 
accuracy.  The  specific  germ  may  be  identified  in  the  inflamma- 
tory lesions  it  occasions. 

An  investigation  of  the  amount  of  venereal  morbidity  in  New 
York  City  was  undertaken  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  appointed 
by  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  in  1901.  This  investi- 
gation had  among  other  objects  the  tracing  of  the  sources  of  the 
contagion.  From  the  reply  to  the  circular  letters  sent  out  to  all 
regular  physicians  in  Greater  New  York,  it  appeared  that  30 
per  cent,  of  all  the  women  treated  for  venereal  disease  in  private 
practice  in  1900,  were  contaminated  in  marriage.  The  source  of 
the  infection  in  those  treated  in  dispensaries  and  public  institu- 
tions could  not  be  traced— doubtless  among  the  poorer  and  more 
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ignorant  classes  who  are  treated  in  these  institutions  the  propor- 
tion is  larger. 

A  similar  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  appointed  by  the  Maryland 
State  Medical  Society  in  1907,  showed  that  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  cases  of  gonococcus  infection  in  women  treated  in  private 
practice  in  Baltimore,  were  contaminated  in  marriage. 

Foumier's  statistics  of  over  10,000  cases  of  S3rphilis,  including 
women  from  every  walk  in  life,  showed  that  20  per  cent,  or  one 
in  every  five  S3rphilitic  women,  received  the  infection  from  their 
husbands. 

The  president  of  the  Gynecological  Society,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Washing- 
ton, 1907,  stated  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  done  by 
specialists  in  diseases  of  women  in  this  country,  was  the  result 
of  gonococcus  infection. 

Brief  reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  specific  effects  of 
these  diseases  upon  the  family. 

3.  Dangers  to  the  wife. — We  are  indebted  to  gynecologists 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  specific  dangers  to  the  wife  and  mother, 
from  gonococcus  infection.  To  present  the  most  salient  of  these 
facts  in  concrete  form;  80  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  due  to  in- 
flammatory diseases  peculiar  to  women,  practically  all  purulent 
inflammations  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  and  75  per  cent  of  all 
special  surgical  operations  performed  upon  women,  are  the 
result  of  gonococcus  infection.  This  does  not  take  into  account 
the  large  number  of  infected  women  who  are  not  operated 
upon,  but  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  of  semi-  or  complete 
invalidism. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  characteristic  results  of  this 
infection  in  women  is  sterility — 50  per  cent,  of  these  infected 
women  are  rendered  absolutely  and  irremedially  sterile,  while 
a  much  larger  proportion  are  sterile  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
child;  so  that  one  child  represents  the  total  fecundity  of  the 
family.  A  large  proportion  of  sterile  marriages,  contrary  to 
the  popular  view,  is  from  incapacity  and  not  of  choice. 

The  dangers  of  syphilis  to  the  wife  are  too  numerous  and 
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varied  to  admit  of  detailed  mention.  Her  personal  risks  from 
the  disease  are  all  the  more  serious  as  her  health  and  resisting 
capacity  are  impaired  by  the  bearing  of  dead  or  diseased  children, 
and  in  addition  she  is  often  denied  the  benefit  of  prompt  specific 
treatment.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  many  men  who  infect 
their  wives,  employ  every  means  to  prevent  their  consulting  a 
physician,  from  the  fear  that  they  may  in  some  way  learn  the 
nature  of  the  infection.  The  opinion  of  all  specialists  is  con- 
current upon  this  point,  that  women  syphilized  in  marriage  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  treated,  and  it  is  probably  on  this 
account  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  women  suffer  from 
severe  tertiary  manifestations. 

4.  Dangers  to  the  offspring. — ^While  gonococcus  infection  is 
not  susceptible  of  hereditary  transmission,  it  often  carries  with  it 
infective  risks  to  the  offspring.  From  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
ophthalmia  which  blinds  babies  is  due  to  this  cause — ^besides  other 
dangers  to  the  children,  one  of  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

S3rphilis  is  the  only  disease  transmitted  to  the  offspring  in  full 
virulence — ^killing  them  outright  or  so  vitiating  the  processes  of 
nutrition  that  they  come  into  the  world  with  the  mark  of  death 
upon  them,  or,  if  they  survive  they  are  condemned  to  carry 
through  life  the  stigmata  of  degeneration  and  disease.  Moreover 
they  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  same  class  o£  organic  defects 
to  the  third  generation.  Syphilis  thus  represents  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  From  60  to  80  per  cent, 
of  S3rphilitic  children  die  before  being  bom  or  shortly  after  birth ; 
only  one  in  three  or  four  finally  survives ;  in  some  cases  the  mor- 
tality is  100  per  cent,  absolutely  extinguishing  the  productivity 
of  certain  families.  And  here  I  may  allude  to  the  view  which 
looks  upon  the  destruction  of  these  physical  weaklings  as  Nature's 
process  for  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  There  is  no  worse 
sophistry  than  to  attribute  to  Nature  what  is  clearly  due  to  man's 
criminal  ignorance.  But  for  the  fact  of  the  syphilis  of  the 
parents  these  children  might  have  been  bom  in  conditions  of 
vitality  and  physical  vigor. 

5.  The  personal  risk  of  the  husband  from  his  disease. — 
There  are  various  complications  or  sequelae  from  gonococcus 
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infection  which  may  seriously  compromise  the  health  of  the 
husband,  but  which  will  be  passed  over  in  this  paper.  There  is, 
however,  one  disability  createfl  by  the  disease,  which,  by  destroy- 
ing his  procreative  power,  may  defeat  the  object  for  which 
marriage  is  instituted.  Sterility  in  the  male  is  not  an  infrequent 
result  of  this  infection.  The  proportion  of  non-premeditated 
childless  marriages  directly  due  to  the  husband's  incapacity  from 
this  cause  is  variously  estimated  at  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  and, 
as  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  sterility  of  his  wife,  about  75  per 
cent,  of  all  sterility  in  married  life  which  is  not  of  choice  but  of 
incapacity  may  be  traced  to  the  fault  of  the  husband.  Lier- 
Ascher's  careful  statistics  place  this  proportion  at  71-2  per  cent. 

Another  danger  to  the  family  comes  from  the  incapacitating 
effect  of  s}rphilis  upon  the  husband  in  his  character  as  head  and 
support  of  the  family.  The  dangers  of  syphilis  to  the  individual 
are  measured  by  its  remote  rather  than  by  its  immediate  effects. 
The  dreaded  manifestations  of  the  disease — ^the  implication  of 
organs  essential  to  life  and,  especially,  affections  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  may  not  develop  until  5,  10,  15,  or  even  20  years 
later.  So  it  often  happens  that  long  after  the  follies  of  youth 
have  been  forgotten,  and  th^  man  has  become  a  husband  and 
father,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds  in  loco- 
motor-ataxia, ttimor  of  the  brain,  paralysis,  blindness,  or  other 
affections  which  are  incurable  for  the  most  part,  entirely  in- 
capacitate him  as  the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  and  may  render 
him  a  charge  upon  friends  or  the  community.  So  frequent  are 
these  delayed  penalties  that  the  French  have  a  proverb:  C'est  le 
mart  qui  pate  la  dette  du  gargon.  Unfortunately  the  wife  and 
children  are  drawn  into  this  vicious  circle,  and  must  share  the 
punishment. 

6.  Social  misery  and  unhappiness. — This  review  of  the  rela- 
tions of  social  diseases  to  the  family  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  the  domestic  misery  and  unhappiness  which  flow 
from  the  introduction  of  these  diseases  into  married  life.  En- 
forced childlessness  from  extinguishment  of  the  procreative 
capacity  is  often  a  source  of  marital  unhappiness.  The  instinct 
of  maternity  has  been  implanted,  by  nature,  in  every  normally 
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constituted  woman,  and  many  women  experience  the  keenest  suf- 
fering when  realizing  that  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
center  in  motherhood  and  children  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Social  diseases  are  a  frequent  cause  not  only  of  domestic  dis- 
sension, but  of  disunion  of  the  family.  Notwithstanding  the 
conspiracy  of  concealment  between  the  husband  and  physician, 
women  often  learn  the  name  and  nature  of  their  trouble,  which 
not  infrequently  leads  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  family.  The 
number  of  applications  for  divorce  from  this  cause,  especially  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  is  much  larger  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  divorce  proceedings,  the  cause  of  action 
usually  appears  under  some  non-compromising  name,  such  as 
"cruelty,"  "non-support,"  "desertion,"  while  the  true  cause  is 
never  made  public 

Time  will  permit  only  the  briefest  reference  to  the  economic 
significance  of  social  diseases — ^the  blindness,  the  deaf-mutism, 
the  idiocy,  and  other  organic  defects  engendered  by  these  diseases 
impose  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  state  and  community  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  those  afflicted — ^the  elimination  of 
these  diseases  would  render  one-third,  possibly  one-half,  of  our 
institutions  for  defectives  unnecessary. 

From  this  cursory  survey  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that 
social  diseases  have  most  important  relations  with  the  family. 
They  are  directly  antagonistic  to  all  that  the  family  stands  for  as 
a  social  institution — they  are  destructive  to  its  health,  its  pro- 
ductivity, and  its  social  efficiency.  They  occasion  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  potential  wealth  ffom  the  loss  of  citizens  to  the  state. 
Moreover,  they  distil  a  double  venom,  they  poison  not  only  the 
health,  but  the  peace,  honor,  and  happiness  of  the  family.  Their 
prevention  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  social  hygiene 
that  confronts  us  at  the  present  day. 

What  are  the  Remedial  Measures? — If  I  have  succeeded 
in  interesting  you  in  this  recital,  probably  the  dominant  feeling 
excited  is  one  of  surprise  that  these  abuses  against  the  innocent 
and  helpless  members  of  society  should  be  possible,  and  the  great 
body  of  humane  people  in  this  country  remain  indifferent  to 
their  significance,  ignorant  of  their  existence  even.     Ignorance 
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is  the  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  the  explanation  of  this  in- 
difference. Men  carry  these  infections  into  the  family  because 
they  do  not  know ;  women  suffer  ill  health,  sterility,  and  mutila- 
tion of  their  bodies,  because  they  do  not  know ;  society  is  insen- 
sible to  their  sufferings  because  it  does  not  know ;  the  saving  hope 
of  the  situation  lies  in  letting  people  know.  Publicity  of  these 
evils,  education  of  the  public  to  their  significance,  are  the  prime 
indications. 

The  importance  of  this  enlightenment  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  this  danger  to  the  family  and  society  has  always  been 
covered  up  and  concealed.  Social  diseases  furnish  the  most 
conspicuous  example  in  human  history  of  an  evil  which  flourishes 
in  disguise  and  darkness,  and  which  owes  its  chief  potentiality  to 
the  very  obscurity  to  which  it  has  been  relegated  by  traditional 
prejudice.  This  social  pestilence  has  been  for  centuries  installed 
in  our  midst — ^poisoning  the  sources  of  life,  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  vitality  and  vigor,  ravaging  the  home  and 
family — ^while  society,  behind  "its  seven-folded  veil  of  prudery 
and  false  modesty,"  refuses  to  recognize  its  existence. 

John  Stuart  Mill  declared  that  "The  diseases  of  society  can 
no  more  be  checked  or  healed  than  those  of  the  body,  without 
publicly  speaking  of  them."  But  social  sentiment  has  decreed 
that  the  "holy  silence"  upon  everything  relating  to  sex  or  its 
diseases  must  not  be  broken.  And  yet  all  experience  shows  that 
diseases  communicated  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  family  and 
social  life  cannot  be  prevented  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
public,  and  that  the  first  essential  in  securing  this  co-operation  is 
the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  respecting  their  extent 
and  dangers,  and  the  means  b>  which  they  are  spread. 

This  has  been  signally  shown  in  the  present  warfare  against 
tuberculosis.  We  have  recently  witnessed  the  assemblage  in 
Washington  of  a  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  in  which  every  civil- 
ized country  of  the  globe  was  represented.  Eminent  scientists, 
distinguished  specialists,  prominent  laymen,  brought  the  results 
of  their  studies,  their  experience,  and  their  wisdom  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  effective  ways  and  means  of  exterminating 
this  scourge.    I  need  not  remind  you  that  less  than  two  decades 
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ago,  this  ''great  white  plague"  existed  in  our  midst,  claiming  its 
victims  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  ignored  by  the  sani- 
tary officials,  disregarded  by  the  public,  or  stoically  accepted  as  an 
evil  against  which  it  was  vain  to  contend. 

What  has  wrought  this  wonderful  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  profession  and  the  public — ^transforming  apathy  into  interest, 
converting  inaction  into  earnest  effort,  substituting  the  energy 
of  hope  for  the  impotence  of  despair?  Certainly  advances  in 
medical  science  and  the  more  aggressive  policy  adopted  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  have  contributed  to  this  change.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  brilliant  results  thus  far  achieved  in  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis,  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  enlightened  aid  and  helpful  co-operation  of  the  public. 

Physicians  have  been  censured,  and  perhaps  with  some  jus- 
tice, for  their  silence  in  regard  to  matters  which  so  vitally  concern 
the  interests  of  the  family ;  but  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  medical  profession.  The  genius  of  modem 
medicine  is  essentially  in  the  direction  of  popularizing  hygienic 
knowledge;  the  medical  profession  is  perfectly  willing  to  share 
its  knowledge,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  public  to  any  effective 
extent.  The  channels  of  communication  with  the  public  which 
serve  for  its  enlightenment  are  closed  against  this  knowledge. 
The  responsibility  now  rests  with  those  who  control  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  our  social  life. 

Other  measures  for  safeguarding  the  family  from  these  dis- 
eases may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

I.  Sanitary  safeguards. — ^Although  social  diseases  are  due  to 
microbic  invasion,  their  prevention  is  not  a  purely  sanitary  prob- 
lem. Sanitary  measures  are  directed  to  the  correction  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  their  modes  of  spread.  The  causes  of  social 
diseases  reside  in  social  conditions  which  lie  entirely  without  the 
pale  of  sanitary  control  and  their  communicative  mode,  en- 
trenched in  the  stronghold  of  privacy,  cannot  be  reached.  Be- 
sides, sanitary  measures  are  chiefly  concerned  with  environmental 
conditions  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  individual.  The 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  special  class  of  diseases  is  that  they 
are  communicated  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  individuals.     But 
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while  they  are  essentially  voluntary  infections,  they  are  for  the 
most  part,  ignorant  infections. 

It  might  at  first  glance  appear  that  the  most  effective  pre- 
ventive would  be  the  enlightenment  of  the  individual  patient  by 
his  physician;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  comparatively  few  men 
consult  physicians  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  marriage  and 
parentage,  so  that  the  opportunities  for  this  prophylactic  work 
are  comparatively  restricted.  Besides,  many  men,  to  the  discredit 
of  human  nature  be  it  said,  when  warned  by  the  physician  of  the 
danger  of  marrying  with  an  uncured  sexual  disease,  nevertheless 
for  sordid  or  selfish  reasons,  take  the  risk,  or,  rather,  subject  the 
women  they  marry  to  the  risk  of  infection.  Some  men  are  utterly 
unteachable,  while  others,  being  taught,  are  flagrantly  careless  in 
the  matter  of  spreading  disease.  Evidently  if  enlightenment  is 
to  have  its  full  force  and  efficacy  as  a  preventive  measure,  it  must 
be  general ;  it  must  extend  to  the  collectivity. 

2.  Legal  safeguards. — Since  experience  shows  that  the  en- 
lightenment now  available  will  not  prove  an  infallible  corrective 
of  these  crimes  against  the  family,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
state,  through  its  instrument,  the  law,  can  more  effectively  inter- 
vene in  their  prevention. 

Medical  examination  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  contagious  sexual 
disease  as  a  condition  of  license  to  marry,  has  been  proposed 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  To  many  not  familiar  with 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  this  measure  commends 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enact  a  law  which  does  not  apply 
to  both  sexes,  but  so  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned  such  examina- 
tion is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  women  almost  never  introduce 
these  infections  into  marriage;  besides,  many  sensitive,  refined 
women  would  rather  forego  marriage  than  be  subjected  to  a 
physical  examination  which  they  would  regard  as  an  outrage  upon 
their  modesty,  and  an  indignity  to  their  persons. 

Further,  such  a  law,  to  be  effective,  must  be  general  in  all  the 
states,  otherwise  couples  wishing  to  marry  would  cross  over  the 
borders  of  a  neighboring  state  where  this  law  was  not  in  force. 
There  are  other  practical  objections  arising  from  the  oftentimes 
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latent  character  of  these  diseases,  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  diagnosis  without  prolonged  observation,  which,  with  other 
defects  that  cannot  be  here  considered,  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  such  a  law. 

Another  proposed  measure  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  imposing 
penal  responsibility  for  the  introduction  of  these  infections  into 
marriage.  Such  a  law  would  be  equitable  and  just,  as  there  can 
be  no  greater  injury  to  the  corporeal  integrity  of  an  individual 
than  infection  with  venereal  disease.  Unfortunately  the  essential 
condition  of  the  law's  intervention  is  that  the  injury  shall  already 
have  been  received ;  besides,  the  injured  party  must  be  the  com- 
plainant, appear  in  open  court,  and  if  the  charge  is  substantiated, 
be  publicly  branded  as  the  bearer  of  a  shameful  disease.  It  is 
evident  that  few  self-respecting  women  would  avail  themselves 
of  its  doubtful  benefits.  The  only  advantage  of  such  a  law  upon 
the  statute  books  would  be  its  educational  value,  rather  than  its 
frequent  enforcement. 

Eminent  jurists  who  have  studied  this  subject  declare  it 
doubtful  whether  additional  legal  guarantees  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  marriage  can  be  furnished  by  the  state. 

3.  Ethical  safeguards. — The  family  is  not  only  the  source  of 
the  life  of  the  nation,  but  the  conservator  of  the  morality  of  the 
race.^  The  moral  element  in  this  problem  of  prevention  cannot 
be  ignored.  Observation  shows  that  men  are  the  responsible 
authors  of  these  social  crimes — ^women  the  victims.  The  root 
of  the  evil  is  grounded  in  the  double  standard  of  morality.  j 

In  legalizing  marriage  the  law  has  placed  man  and  woman 
upon  the  same  moral  plane  of  equality,  the  infidelity  of  either 
party  constitutes  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce;  but  social  con- 
vention has  created  one  standard  of  morals  for  men,  another 
for  women.  This  code  which  was  constructed  to  conform  with 
man's  sensual  inclinations,  while  allowing  him  the  largest  sexual 
liberty,  requires  of  the  woman  chastity  before  marriage,  and 
absolute  fidelity  after  marriage.  This  disparity  in  moral  obliga- 
tions has  been  justified  by  tradition  on  the  ground  of  a  physio- 
logical difference  between  men  and  women.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  medical  profession,  the  double 
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Standard  of  morality  rests  upon  a  false  physiological  foundation. 
The  doctrine  of  the  so-called  "sexual  necessity"  for  men,  is  a 
physiological  fallacy;  it  receives  no  shadow  of  support  from  the 
teachings  of  science,  and  is  disproved  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands. From  a  purely  physiological  standpoint  there  is  no  more 
necessity  for  a  young  man  to  "sow  his  wild  oats"  than  for 
his  sister  to  do  the  same.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  relative  chastity  of  men  and  women  is  due,  not  to  a 
physiological  difference,  but  to  a  difference  in  education  and 
moral  training. 

These  crimes  against  the  family  will  continue  until  women 
know,  as  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  know,  the  facts  which  so 
vitally  concern  their  own  health  and  the  health  and  lives  of  their 
children.  When  they  know  that  the  standard  of  morality  they 
now  tolerate  in  the  men  they  marry  is  the  responsible  cause,  the 
woman  will  demand  of  the  man  she  receives  as  her  husband  and 
the  potential  father  of  her  children,  the  same  moral  standard 
which  the  man  has  always  required  of  the  woman  he  takes  as  his 
wife.  The  emancipation  of  woman  will  never  be  complete  until 
she  is  freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  traditional  code,  based  upon 
the  ethical  heresy  that  one  half  of  humanity  has  imperious  duties 
which  the  other  half  may  repudiate  or  disclaim.  The  result  will 
be  not  to  debase  woman,  but  to  uplift  man  to  her  higher  standard. 
Personally  I  believe  that  women  will  not  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  alone.  Every  moral  reform  comes  from 
the  exposure  of  human  suffering.  We  have  seen  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  unilateral  code  is,  that  in  condemning  the  inno- 
cent to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty,  it  violates  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Considerations  of  humanity  demand  that 
women,  in  fulfilling  their  mission  as  child-bearers  of  the  race, 
should  not  be  exposed  to  diseases  which  soil  them,  which  poison 
them,  and  which  kill  them;  justice  to  the  unborn  demands  that 
they  should  not  be  robbed  of  their  rightful  heritage  of  vitality, 
r  health,  and  vigor.  When  the  public  is  fully  enlightened  as  to  the 
significance  of  these  dangers  to  the  family,  and  their  injury  to 
the  highest  interests  of  human  society,  I  believe  that  public 
opinion,  which  is  the  strongest  force  in  the  evolution  of  the 
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conscience  of  the  race,  will  no  longer  tolerate  these  evils,  nor 
sanction  the  standard  of  morals  of  which  they  are  the  outgrowth.  _\ 

A  final  word  upon  the  relations  of  social  diseases  to  the  dis- 
union of  the  family.  These  diseases  play  the  sinister  role  of 
detectives  in  the  household — they  are  les  maladies  revilatrices, 
often  furnishing  positive  proof  of  infidelity,  which  otherwise 
might  never  have  been  revealed.  The  frequency  of  separation  or 
divorce  from  this  cause  is  far  from  being  suspected  by  the  public. 
It  is  one  of  the  hidden,  unavowable  causes,  "the  shame  that  can- 
not be  named  for  shame."  No  other  commentary  upon  the 
intolerable  situations  created  by  the  introduction  of  these  diseases 
into  the  family  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  so  many  women, 
loyal  to  the  highest  ideals  of  marriage,  devoted  to  home  and 
family,  are  driven  to  the  divorce  courts  as  a  refuge.  No  one  can 
condemn  a  self-respecting  woman  for  separating  from  a  man 
who  has  dishonored  her  with  a  shameful  disease. 

The  evils  that  result  from  divorce  have  been  fully  exposed; 
it  is  time  to  expose  evils  that  cause  divorce ;  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent divorce  by  correcting  one,  at  least,  of  its  most  fruitful 
causes.  While  the  interests  of  the  social  welfare  demand  the 
conservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  family,  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  preserve  intact  this  comer-stone  of  our  social  fabric  if  we 

neglect  the  destructive  fprces  at  work  undermining  its  foundation. 

-J 


DISCUSSION 

PsoFESsOR  Seligman  spoke  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  evil  and 
called  attention  to  the  great  need  of  publicity. 


Pbofessos  a.  B.  Wolfe^  Oberlin^  Ohio 

Dr.  Morrow's  paper  is  a  terrible  revelation  of  the  sinister  hypocrisy  of 
men  in  their  relation  to  women  and  in  particular  to  the  women  they 
promise  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish;  a  proof  positive,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  our  ideals  both  of  what  is  manly  and  womanly  need  at  some  points 
violent  revision.  The  problem  of  the  family  is  in  more  ways  than  one  the 
problem  of  women.  The  ideal  we  hold  of  woman  and  the  ideal  we  hold 
of  the  family  will  develop  pari  passu.  So  long  as  our  ideal  of  the  strength 
and  worth  of  woman  is  a  low  one — as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  was  until 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  modem  feminists  forced 
upon  us  the  beginnings  of  a  reluctant  revision — as  it  is  yet  in  fact  with  the 
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great  masses  of  men — so  long  as  woman  was  regarded  mainly  as  a  vehicle 
for  sex  gratification  and  a  cheap  housekeeper  combined,  so  long  as  it  is 
thought  that  "the  noblest  thing  any  woman  can  do  is  to  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother,"  so  long  as  women  are  not  gladly  and  consciously  recognized  by 
men  to  be  a  part  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  bearers  of  it,  that  long  will 
the  ideal  of  the  family  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  the  actual  family 
remain  a  heavy  sociological  problem. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  concerning  publicity  and  educa- 
tion. The  problem  of  venereal  diseases,  and  of  the  social  evil  at  large, 
will  never  approach  a  solution  until  men  fully  recognize  that  the  wife  or 
the  prospective  wife — ^that  any  woman — ^is  entitled  to  just  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  these  matters  as  is  the  male.  But  so  long  as  women  are 
regarded  with  a  vestige  of  the  old  "clinging-vine"  ideal,  as  beings  who  are 
to  be  "protected"  (note  the  pungent  irony  of  that  term  in  this  connection) 
and  carefully  guarded  from  knowledge  of  the  world's  hard  facts,  so  long 
as  women  themselves  fondly  place  a  blind  faith  in  a  masculine  "chivalry," 
the  condescension  and  subtle  contemptuousness  of  which  many  of  them  are 
at  present  incapable  of  perceiving,  just  so  long  will  they  be  incapable  of 
protecting  themselves  from  their  male  protectors.  It  will  in  the  future  be 
one  of  the  gravest  charges  the  defenders  of  western  civilization  will  have 
to  meet  that  with  all  the  civilizing  and  enlightening  agencies  it  had  at  its 
command  it  so  long  allowed  its  ideal  of  womanhood  to  remain  so  purely  a 
negative  ideal.  Let  woman  be  only  "pure"  and  "innocent,"  let  her  only 
guard  her  "virtue"  (or  have  it  guarded  for  her)  against  the  wiles  and 
attacks  of  the  predatory  male,  let  her  at  the  same  time  have  a  pretty  face, 
a  lithe  figure,  and  a  "charming"  way,  and  she  was  essentially  the  ideal 
woman.  No  woman  whose  chief  ideality  or  virtue  consists  in  purity  or 
"innocence"  can  ever  be  other  than  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  solution 
of  the  twin  problems  of  marriage  and  prostitution. 

When  we  talk  about  publicity  and  education  we  mean  that  the  social 
consciousness  should  be  opened  to  these  social  dangers  of  contagious  vice 
and  disease.  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  matter  in  hand  concerns  women 
as  well  as  men,  it  behooves  us,  both  men  and  women,  to  include  women 
in  that  social  consciousness,  to  recognize  that  they  should  have  equal  part 
with  men  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  social  consciousness.  No 
recent  writer  on  sociology  has  said  a  thing  more  pregnant  with  significant 
truth  than  Professor  Thomas  when  he  says  that  women  are  in  the  white 
man's  world  but  not  of  it,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  that  fact  more  vividly 
illustrated  than  by  the  acknowledged  effects  of  the  "medical  secret"  of  the 
physician,  a  man-made  bit  of  professional  ethics  that  sacrifices  everything 
— ^wife,  children,  honor,  health,  and  social  welfare — to  the  supposed  interest 
of  the  libertine  male,  even  though  he  be  "to  a  radiant  angel  linked." 
Whatever  the  present  legal  status  of  the  medical  secret,  it  seems  clear  that 
that  institution  could  not  long  survive  under  the  light  and  fire  of  a  public 
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opinion  which  women  had  equal  part  with  men  in  shaping.  For  no  sane 
woman  would  consent  to  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  sanctity  and  unity 
of  the  home  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  basis  of  collusion  of  husband  and 
physician  to  deceive  an  ignorant  though  suffering  wife.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary that  women  live  more  than  men  in  what  Professor  Patten  has  called 
a  pain-economy,  but  surely  to  ask  them  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  at  the 
same  time  is  to  add  insult  to  injury.  There  are  other  stagnant  pools  than 
simply  that  of  male  disease  upon  which  the  searchlight  of  inquiry  should 
be  turned.  It  would  be  well  to  turn  it  oftener  and  with  greater  intensity 
upon  male  egotism — upon  the  androcentridty  of  society,  the  root  evil  of 
which  maladjustments  in  family  and  sex  life  are  only  too  often  the  specific 
manifestations.  Even  the  American  Sociological  Society,  while  it  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  having  women  as  well  as  men  speakers  on  its  pro- 
grammes, has  not  entirely  escaped  the  androcentric  world-view. 


Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Two  things  are  most  encouraging  to  note  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. One  is  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  for  the  first 
time  come  fairly  upon  the  platform  of  social  responsibility  in  respect  to 
these  social  diseases.  Their  oath,  their  tradition  of  care  for  the  individual 
patient,  the  sanctity  of  the  medical  confessional,  have  all  bound  the  doctors 
until  lately  to  a  purely  personal  duty  in  this  regard.  Gradually  the  idea  of 
saving  the  social  cost  of  other  preventable  diseases  has  deepened  and  grown, 
until  we  have  boards  of  health  ?nd  medical  officials  of  various  kinds  at 
work  to  prevent  typhoid  and  other  scourges,  to  segregate  and  radically 
treat,  even  at  public  expense,  those  ill  of  contagious  disease,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  help  to  spread  the  evil;  and  now  tuberculosis  is  to  be  brought 
under  control.  The  physician  has  fallen  heir  to  the  position  of  social 
command  once  held  by  the  priest;  and  for  the  reason  that  we  are  all  so 
concerned  now-a-days  with  the  physical  basis  of  life  and  of  well-being.  The 
valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Morrow  shows  us  that  the  "great  black  plague,"  a 
preventable  and  terrible  scourge  of  humanity,  is  to  be  proceeded  against 
and  to  be  brought  under  control.  And  the  encouraging  thing  is  that  the 
doctors,  now  recognizing  their  responsibility  of  leadership  in  this  matter, 
are  giving  the  public  the  facts  they  alone  can  give  and  assuming  their 
proper  place  in  preventive  as  well  as  in  ameliorative  effort  One  can  hardly 
realize  how  great  an  advance  in  the  sense  of  social  duty  this  marks  in  the 
medical  profession,  unless  he  remembers  that  great  struggle  in  England 
over  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  the  attitude  which  the  doctors  took 
in  that  seven  years'  fight  against  the  state  legalization  of  prostitution.  The 
physicians  then  generally  took  the  ground  of  duty  to  try  and  save  men 
from  the  consequences  of  sexual  irregularity,  while  condemning  women 
prostitutes  to  a  slavery  the  most  hopeless  and  most  degrading  that  any 
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class  of  human  beings  has  ever  suffered.  The  position  now  taken  by  Dr. 
Morrow  and  other  physicians  in  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophy- 
laxis is  that  all  means  for  cure  and  amelioration  should  be  freely  accessible 
to  all,  men  and  women  alike;  that  the  home  and  innocent  wives  and  chil- 
dren should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible;  but  that  the  final  and  most 
effective  measures  for  wiping  out  this  evil  are  moral  and  educational.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  great  movement  forward  of  the  medical 
profession  as  one  of  the  largest  of  social  gains. 

The -second  thing  that  is  cause  for  congratulation  and  for  hope  in 
regard  to  the  curbing  of  social  diseases  is  the  new  solidarity  of  women,  and 
the  way  in  which  that  is  working  for  the  protection  of  the  poorer  and 
weaker  womanhood.  Social  diseases  imply  prostitution,  and  it  is  the  ignorant 
and  poor  among  women  who  furnish  the  larger  portion  of  prostitutes.  The 
one  most  effective  way  to  lessen  the  social  evil,  and  the  diseases  that  it 
causes,  would  be  to  make  every  young  girl  self-supporting  with  a  living 
wage.  And  the  best,  the  strongest,  the  most  fortunate  womanhood  is  at 
work  to  secure  that  end.  By  means  of  trade  schools  and  welfare  work  and 
leagues  of  protection  and  help  for  the  working  girl,  they  are  seeking  to  make 
girls  too  strong  and  too  fairly  paid  to  be  such  easy  victims  as  they  have 
been.  There  is  a  new  sex-consciousness,  which  sometimes  shows  itself  in 
unlovely  forms,  but  which  is  really  a  testimony  to  social  growth,  which  is 
making  women  help  women.  They  are  no  longer  willing  that  the  sacred, 
seamless,  robe  of  womanhood  shall  be  torn  asunder  and  one  part  dedicated 
to  honor  in  the  home  and  the  other  part  given  over  to  dishonor  in  the  dark 
places  of  sin.  This  sense  of  belonging  together  is  new  among  women  but 
it  is  working  toward  a  higher  estimate  of  potential  motherhood  and  a  deeper 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  all  the  weak  and  poor  and  ignorant  girlhood 
on  the  part  of  the  women  of  character  and  social  power.  This  will  mean 
that  while  the  doctors  are  working  in  the  noble  way  indicated  in  Dr. 
Morrow's  paper  to  lessen  social  diseases,  the  best  womanhood  will  be  work- 
ing more  and  more  to  lessen  the  supply  of  "abandoned"  women  whose 
degradation  is  concerned  in  those  diseases.  We  ought  to  protect  the  home. 
We  ought  also  to  protect  all  youth  from  that  which  hurts  the  home. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INCOME  ON  STANDARDS  OF 

LIFE 


PROFESSOR  R.  C  CHAPIN 
Beloit  College.  Beloit,  Wia. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  standard  of  living  attained 
does  not  depend  simply  upon  income.  The  natural  environment — 
climate,  the  free  gifts  of  nature — the  social  environment,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  the  efficiency  of  government,  the  opportunities 
for  recreation  and  education  which  are  provided  gratuitously — 
all  these  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  plane  of  life  that  men 
attain.  Furthermore,  the  actual  comfort  enjoyed  by  a  given 
family  depends  hardly  less  upon  the  amotmt  of  its  income  than 
upon  the  wisdom  displayed  in  applying  it  to  the  diverse  wants 
which  it  may  be  made  to  meet.  The  woman  who  "looketh  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household"  is  as  important  a  factor  in  our 
time  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  King  Lemuel. 

But  into  these  wide  aspects  of  the  question  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  enter.  I  shall  deal  with  the  influence  upon  the  standard 
of  living  of  income  alone,  and  I  purpose  to  consider  the  effect 
upon  the  standard,  first,  of  variations  in  amount  of  income;  sec- 
ond, of  variations  in  sources  of  income.  I  shall  draw  for  illus- 
tration largely  upon  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
standard  of  living  in  New  York  City  carried  on  in  1907  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Charities.  Returns  were  compiled  from  391  families  of  four, 
five,  and  six  persons  each,  318  having  incomes  between  $600 
and  $1,100. 

/.  Variations  in  amount  of  income. — It  is  plain  that  the 
larger  the  income,  the  larger  are  the  possibilities  of  satisfaction. 
One  of  the  evidences  of  a  general  rise  of  real  wages  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  increase  in  the  number  and  kind  oi  good 
things  that  are  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  man,  and  actually  in 
his  possession.    We  know,  that  is,  that  the  rise  of  the  standard 
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of  living  so  as  to  include  trolley-rides  and  daily  newspapers  and 
silver-plated  ware  must  be  the  result  of  a  general  increase  in 
family  income.  But  we  can  go  farther  than  this.  Ernst  Engel 
has  taught  us  to  look  at  the  apportionment  of  income  among  the 
principal  objects  of  family  expenditure,  and  to  see  just  how 
changes  of  income  work  out  in  changes  in  the  elements  of  the 
standard  of  living — ^what  kind  of  things  are  added  as  income  in- 
creases, what  are  omitted  as  income  falls. 

^n  the  basis  of  returns  from  199  Belgian  families,  gathered 
in  1855  by  Ducpetiaux,  Engel  made  out  his  familiar  table  of 
percentage  expenditures  for  Saxon  families  of  three  income- 
grades.  He  found  that  the  poorest  families,  whose  income  was 
under  $300  of  our  money,  gave  for  food  62  per  cent  of  all  that 
they  spent  Families  having  from  $450  to  $600  spent  55  per 
cent  for  food,  and  those  with  from  $750  to  $1,000  spent  50 
per  cent,  for  this  purpose.  Hence  he  made  his  generalizations 
that,  as  income  increased,  a  less  and  less  part  of  it  was  needed  for 
food,  and  that  the  percentage  of  expenditure  for  food  was  there- 
fore an  index  of  the  degree  of  prosperity  attained.  He  applied 
this  standard  in  a  later  work  to  the  wretched  English  peasants 
whose  budgets  had  been  collected  by  Eden  in  1797,  and  found 
that  the  average  of  their  food-expenditure  was  73  per  cent  of 
their  total  expenditures.  The  generalization  regarding  the  tend- 
ency of  the  food-percentage  to  diminish  as  the  income  increases 
has  been  verified  in  many  later  compilations  of  family  budgets. 
The  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1903,  for 
instance,  finds  a  decline  in  food-expenditure  from  47  per  cent 
among  families  having  incomes  between  $400  and  $500,  to  40 
per  cent  for  families  with  incomes  between  $900  and  $1,000. 
Colonel  Wright's  Massachusetts  investigation  of  1875  showed  a 
decline  from  64  per  cent,  for  families  having  less  than  $450  a 
year  to  51  per  cent,  for  families  having  over  $1,200  a  year. 

As  the  demands  of  the  stomach  are  more  easily  met  out  of 
the  larger  income,  what  expenditures  are  increased  to  correspond  ? 
Engel's  Saxon  tables  show  a  constant  percentage  for  housing  and 
for  fuel  and  light,  a  slight  increase  for  clothing,  and  a  rise  in 
the  percentage  allotted  to  expenditures  outside  of  immediate 
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physical  necessities  from  5  to  10  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  as 
we  ascend  the  income-scale.  This  indicates  that,  along  with 
somewhat  better  provision  for  food  and  shelter,  it  is  possible  for 
the  family  to  indulge  in  more  attractive  clothing  and  household 
furnishing^,  and  to  spend  something  for  amusement,  for  read- 
ing-matter and  for  minor  personal  indulgences. 

All  reports  agree  as  to  the  broadening  of  the  plane  of  living, 
with  rising  income,  in  regard  to  expenditure  for  the  satisfaction 
of  these  culture-wants.  Not  all,  however,  coincide  with  Engd's 
data  in  r^^rd  to  a  constant  percentage  for  rent  and  for  clothing. 
Colonel  Wright's  figures  for  the  United  States  at  large  in  1901 
show  a  nearly  constant  percentage  for  rent  (17  to  18  per  cent), 
but  his  Massachusetts  report  of  1875  shows  a  decline  in  the  first 
three  income-groups  from  20  to  15.5  and  then  to  14  per  cent, 
followed  by  a  rise  to  17  per  cent  and  a  drop  to  15  per  cent 
Recent  investigations  in  New  York,  that  of  Mrs.  More  in  her 
Working-men's  Budgets,  and  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Conference,  agree  in  showing  a  steady  falling-off  in  per- 
centage expenditure  for  rent  with  each  increase  of  one  hundred 
dollars  in  income.  The  percentages  found  in  the  latter  inquiry 
were  24  for  incomes  between  $600  and  $700,  and  for  successive 
income-groups,  rising  by  hundred-dollar  stages,  22,  20.  19,  18, 
16— the  last  for  incomes  over  $1,100.  The  congestion  of  popula- 
tion in  New  York,  fortunately  exceptional,  doubtless  accounts  in 
part  for  the  fact  that  in  that  city  house-rent  claims  one-quarter 
of  the  six-hundred-dollar  incomes. 

An  examination  of  the  percentages  expended  for  food,  hous- 
ing, and  other  purposes  suggests  that  the  proportion  of  income 
devoted  to  each  of  them  may  not  always  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  we  pass  from  one  income-group  to  the  next  higher.  The 
$400  families  in  the  Labor  Report  of  1903  spend  a  higher  per- 
centage for  food  than  the  $300  families.  If  the  comparison  is 
carried  far  enough  upward  in  the  scale  of  incomes,  a  point  is 
reached  in  New  York  where  rent  ceases  to  fall  off  in  percentage 
expenditure,  and  clothing  ceases  to  demand  a  larger  proportion 
than  in  the  group  preceding.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  each  of 
the  three  primary  wants  takes  its  turn  in  urging  its  claims  most 
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vociferously  and  when  these  have  been  pacified  the  desires  for  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living  b^n  to  be  heard.  In  r^^ard 
to  each  class  of  wants  in  turn  a  point  of  relative  saturation  is 
reached,  and  a  more  adequate  satisfaction  of  the  next  one  becomes 
possible. 

In  New  York  City  the  most  imperative  need  on  the  lowest 
incomes  is  for  housing.  Some  place  of  shelter  must  be  provided, 
and,  however  wretched,  it  will  not  be  cheap.  Thirteen  dollars  a 
month  was  the  average  rent  paid  by  seventy-two  families  whose 
average  income  was  $650.  But  this  amounts  to  $156  a  year,  or 
24  per  cent,  of  the  total  income.  When  the  cost  of  shelter 
demands  a  quarter  of  the  whole  income,  food  and  clothing  must 
take  what  is  left.  But  the  accommodations  obtained  as  the  mini- 
mum that  can  be  lived  in  by  the  families  with  $650  a  year  are 
practically  good  enough  for  those  with  an  income  one  and  two 
hundred  dollars  greater.  Seventy-three  families  whose  income 
averaged  $846,  spent  only  fourteen  dollars  a  week  on  the  average 
for  rent.  But  this  was  only  21  per  cent,  of  their  larger  total 
expenditure.  Meanwhile  their  food  percentage  was  practically 
as  high  as  that  of  the  $650  group  (44.3  per  cent),  representing 
an  increase  in  average  amount  expended  from  $290  to  $360. 

In  food  the  point  of  diminishing  percentage  was  not  reached 
until  after  the  one-thousand-dollar  line  was  passed.  The  food- 
percentage  increased,  as  with  the  families  in  the  United  States 
Labor  Report  of  1903,  on  passing  from  $400  to  $500,  and  from 
$500  to  $600.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  exaggeration  in  the 
returns  of  expenditure  for  food.  In  part  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  until  an  income  of  $800  was  reached  one-third  of  the 
families  were  underfed.  The  proportion  of  the  total  food- 
expenditure  that  was  given  for  animal  food  increased,  and  that 
expended  for  cereal  food  diminished.  The  cost  of  animal  food 
comprised  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  food-bill  of  the  families  in 
the  six-hundred-dollar  income-gjoup,  and  32  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  one-thousand-dollar  group.  Cereals  dropped  correspond- 
ingly from  21  to  17  per  cent.  The  expenditure  for  alcoholic 
drinks  increased,  taking  into  account  only  those  families  that 
reported  this  item,  from  the  average  of  $27.25,  or  4.2  per  cent 
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of  the  total  expenditures  in  the  six-hundred-dollar  group,  to 
$59.96,  or  5.2  per  cent,  in  the  eleven-hundred-dollar  group. 

Clothing  comes  last  of  the  three  to  a  constant  or  a  diminish- 
ing proportion  of  the  expenditures.  In  the  New  York  families 
under  consideration  the  percentage  expenditure  rises  slightly  with 
each  increase  of  $100  in  income  until  the  eleven-hundred-dollar 
group  is  reached,  and  thereafter  remains  constant  at  about  15 
per  cent. 

The  expenditures  for  other  purposes  than  these  three  primary 
necessities  are  kept  under  until  these  wants  are  met.  By  the 
time  something  like  an  equilibrium. between  these  three  has  been 
reached,  say  at  $800  for  our  New  York  families,  the  expenditure 
for  recreation,  social  obligations,  care  of  the  health,  and  all  other 
purposes  save  fuel  and  light,  claims  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
income.  The  proportion  is  i  per  cent,  higher  at  $700  than  at 
$600,  but  at  $800  it  rises  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure,  and  continues  to  increase  without  sign  of  stopping. 
That  is,  the  culture-wants  are  beginning  to  claim  their  own, 
which,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  have. 

A  striking  example  of  this  tendency  of  subsistence-wants 
to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  all  increasing  income  is  found  in 
Engel's  comparison  of  the  Belgian  returns  of  1853  with  those  of 
a  similar  investigation  made  in  1891.  At  the  latter  period, 
although  the  average  income  had  nearly  doubled,  the  expenditure 
for  food  comprised  65.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  189 1  as  com- 
pared with  64.9  per  cent,  in  1853.  In  fact,  food,  clothing,  rent, 
and  fuel  and  light  consumed  96  per  cent,  of  the  income  in  1891 
and  only  94  per  cent,  in  1853. 

The  same  general  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  several  classes  of  wants  may  be  drawn  from  another 
method  of  handling  the  New  York  returns.  A  minimum  stand- 
ard, as  exact  as  could  be  determined,  was  applied  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  food,  clothing,  and  housing,  and  the  number  of  families 
counted  in  each  income-group  who  came  short  of  the  standard. 
For  food,  the  minimum  was  set  at  an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of 
22  cents  per  man  per  day,  as  calculated  after  the  manner  made 
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familiar  by  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater  in  the  Bulletins  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  figure  was  reached,  after  an 
analysis  of  one  hundred  of  the  family  reports,  by  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Underbill  of  Yale  University,  a  competent  expert.  Professor 
Atwater's  estimate  on  the  basis  of  data  gathered  in  New  York 
City  a  few  years  previous,  when  a  lower  scale  of  prices  prevailed, 
was  from  23  to  25  cents.  For  housing  the  minimum  was  fixed 
at  one  and  one-half  persons  per  room,  i.  c.  not  more  than  six 
persons  to  four  rooms.  For  clothing  the  minimum  was  set  at 
an  allowance  of  $100  for  the  assumed  family  of  five  persons; 
expenditures  for  washing  being  included  in  this  sum. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates  of 
a  minimum  requirement  for  physical  efficiency  does  not  concern 
us,  but  only  the  variations  in  the  departures  from  them  that 
appear  in  the  several  income-groups.  Measured  by  these  stand- 
ards, of  the  families  with  incomes  between  $400  and  $500  all  are 
underfed,  88  per  cent,  are  underclad,  63  per  cent,  are  over- 
crowded. That  is,  the  want  of  shelter  is  being  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  food  and  clothing.  In  the  next  income-g^up  ($500- 
$600),  the  underfed  are  65  per  cent.,  the  underclothed,  as  before, 
88  per  cent.,  the  overcrowded,  71  per  cent.  In  paying  more 
attention  to  the  need  for  food,  less  attention  is  paid  to  shelter.  A 
higher  rental  is  paid,  but  more  persons  are  crowded  into  the 
accommodations  offered.  In  the  next  income-group  ($600-700) 
the  underfed  have  fallen  to  33  per  cent,  the  underclad  to  63 
per  cent.,  the  overcrowded  to  57  per  cent.  For  every  income- 
group  thereafter,  the  overcrowded  families  preponderate  over 
both  the  other  classes.  Even  in  the  $1,100  income-group  21  per 
cent,  are  overcrowded,  but  none  underfed  and  only  6  per  cent, 
underclad.  These  figures,  taken  as  a  whole,  imply  that  the  most 
urgent  need  at  the  minimum  income  is  for  shelter,  out-clamoring 
not  hunger  perhaps,  but  at  least  the  want  of  adequate  food.  With 
a  larger  income  a  pause  can  be  set  to  the  desire  for  better  hous- 
ing, while  more  attention  is  given  to  the  providing  of  food.  With 
an  income  still  larger,  of  nine  hundred  dollars  and  above,  the 
deficiencies  in  diet  are  supplied,  and  at  ten  hundred  dollars  the 
minimum  allowance  for  clothing  has  been  attained  by  practically 
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all  the  families.  Not  even  at  this  point,  however,  does  the  desire 
for  adequate  housing,  at  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  it, 
suffice  to  persuade  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  families  to  go 
without  enough  of  other  things  to  secure  it. 

Another  alternative  to  expansion  of  expenditures,  for  what- 
ever purpose,  as  income  increases,  is  saving.  Saving  becomes 
easier,  as  income  increases.  But  the  point  where  savings  b^n 
is  not  necessarily  the  point  where  a  standard  even  of  physical 
efficiency  is  attained.  There  nre  families  that  save  at  the  expense 
not  only  of  comfort,  but  even  of  health,  and  there  are  families 
that  no  increase  of  income  would  induce  to  save.  Of  the  under- 
fed families  just  alluded  to,  one-half  reported  a  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure  of  at  least  $25;  65  per  cent,  of  the  families 
reckoned  as  underclothed,  and  44  per  cent  of  the  overcrowded 
likewise  reported  such  a  surplus.  When  this  is  compared  with 
the  percentage  of  all  families  that  reported  a  surplus,  namely  36.5, 
it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  desire  to  save  repressed  expendi- 
tures to  meet  actual  physical  necessities. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  all  families  on  a  larger  in- 
come preferred  saving  to  spending.  Not  until  $1,300  is  reached 
is  there  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  families  that  report 
a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditures.  This  indicates  that  there 
are  Micawbers  on  large  incomes  as  there  are  misers  on  small 
incomes,  but  also  that  the  social  influences  of  New  York  City,  at 
least,  encourage  adding  to  the  good  things  included  in  standards 
of  living  quite  as  much  as  they  encourage  saving.  The  propor- 
tion of  savers  among  the  Russian  and  Italian  families  was  found 
to  be  much  higher  than  among  families  of  more  thoroughly 
Americanized  stock. 

On  the  whole  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  New  York 
investigation  substantiate  the  restatement  of  Engel's  "laws" 
given  by  Stephan  Bauer  in  his  article  "Konsumtionsbudget"  in 
Conrad's  Handworterbuch,  as  follows: 

With  increase  of  income: 

1.  The  proportion  spent  for  food,  especially  for  vegetable  food,  falls. 

2.  The  proportion  saved  constantly  increases. 
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3.  The  proportion  spent  for  housing,  fuel,  light,  falls  until  a  certain 
income  is  reached,  then  remains  constant  or  increases. 

4.  The  proportion  spent  for  animal  food,  drink,  clothing,  culture,  and 
recreation  rises  until  a  certain  income  is  reached,  then  remains  constant 
or  falls. 

//.  Source  of  Income. — The  real  standard  of  life  enjoyed  by 
a  family  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  sources  from  which  its 
income  is  derived.  To  explain,  let  me  make  a  classification,  on 
the  basis  primarily  of  amount  of  income,  of  the  relation  of  income 
to  family  life.    Let  us  consider  five  classes : 

1.  The  income  is  so  small  that  the  family  cannot  be  main- 
tained, but  is  broken  up.  Our  charitable  societies  are  only  too 
familiar  with  cases  of  this  kind.  The  father  is  incapacitated  by 
accident  or  disease,  or  the  supplementary  earnings  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  cut  off — from  whatever  cause,  the  income 
is  diminished  to  a  point  where  it  is  so  far  below  the  needs  of  the 
case  that  unless  liberal  relief  is  given  the  family  must  be  broken 
up  and  the  children  provided  for  outside  of  the  home. 

2.  The  income  is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 
standard,  but  the  family  is  kept  together,  living  on  a  plane  below 
the  requirements  for  the  working  efficiency  of  the  parents  and  the 
healthful  bringing  up  of  the  children.  It  is  possible  to  maintain 
life  for  a  long  time  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  tea.  Human  beings 
can  exist  although  sleeping  three  or  four  in  a  room.  Dr.  Fore- 
man's budgets  of  the  Washington  poor  contained  instances  of 
regular  underfeeding  for  one  week  in  each  month — ^the  week  in 
which  the  monthly  rent  had  to  be  paid.  The  figures  already  cited 
regarding  underfed  and  overcrowded  families,  even  on  incomes 
of  $700  and  $800  are  evidence  that  cases  of  this  class  are  only 
too  frequent.  The  outcome  in  the  long  run  is  the  early  extinction 
of  the  family  under  the  attacks  of  disease,  or  race  deterioration, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  London  "hooligan." 

3.  The  income  adequate  in  amount,  but  adequate  because  the 
wages  of  the  father  are  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Such  a  family  may  maintain  a  normal  standard, 
providing  the  children  are  fairly  of  working  age  and  are  not 
overworked.    But  where  the  mother's  employment  takes  her  away 
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from  the  home  and  where  the  children  are  set  to  work  too  young, 
the  real  standard  of  living  is  lowered.  The  family  income  can- 
not be  as  wisely  expended  when  the  mother  is  away  all  day,  and 
the  addition  of  outside  employment  to  the  woman's  domestic 
work  makes  a  burden  that  often  impairs  her  health.  The  earlier 
a  child  goes  regularly  to  work,  the  more  is  cut  off  from  his  right- 
ful inheritance  of  opportunity  to  improve  upon  his  father's 
standard  of  living. 

4.  The  income  adequate  in  amount,  but  made  adequate  by 
taking  in  lodgers  or  boarders.  This  case  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  effect  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  family,  economic 
considerations  aside,  is  hardly  less  deplorable.  The  taking  of 
lodgers  not  only  introduces  outsiders  into  the  midst  of  the  family, 
but  it  frequently  means  an  impairment  of  a  normal  standard  in 
the  matter  of  housing.  Recent  investigations  have  brought  out 
the  facts  regarding  the  crowding  of  many  tenements  with  lodg- 
ers. The  relative  frequency  of  the  practice  is  perhaps  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  families  included  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  New  York  Conference  Committee  were  taking 
lodgers.  The  proportion  increased  with  the  increase  in  amount 
paid  for  rent — ^23  per  cent,  of  families  paying  from  ten  to  four- 
teen dollars  a  month  for  rent  took  lodgers,  but  they  were  taken 
by  62  per  cent,  of  the  families  paying  over  sixteen  dollars  a 
month.  The  results  in  overcrowding  are  shown  in  the  fact  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  families  having  lodgers  were  reported  as 
below  our  arbitrary  standard  of  housing  accommodations. 

5.  Families  with  adequate  income,  derived  from  sources  such 
that  the  well-being  of  the  family  is  not  impaired.  These  families 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  said  to  have  reached  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  children  have 
a  "white  man's  chance"  for  the  future.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  families  supported  by  the  father  alone,  or  by  children  who 
are  far  enough  along  to  handle  their  own  wages  and  pay  their 
own  board  into  the  family  treasury.  The  number  of  families 
where  the  father  really  supports  the  family  is  not  so  large,  among 
the  wage-earners  of  our  American  cities,  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
Especially  in  those  occupations  where  men's  wages  are  not  over 
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two  dollars  a  day  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Forty- 
eight  of  the  laborers,  teamsters,  and  garment  workers  included 
in  the  New  York  Committee's  report,  gave  in  a  family  income  of 
from  eight  to  ten  hundred  dollars;  but  in  thirty-eight  cases  the 
father's  earnings  were  supplemented  from  other  sources.  In 
almost  every  compilation  of  working-men's  budgets  that  has  been 
published  in  this  country,  has  appeared  the  same  frequency  of 
composite  incomes  among  families  reporting  the  higher  amounts 
for  total  income.  Further,  among  the  families  with  composite 
income  the  proportion  of  underfed  and  of  families  reporting 
deficit  is  greater  than  among  the  whole  number  of  families.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  family  of  a  man  with  a  six-hundred- 
dollar  wage  can  maintain  a  standard  that  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  only  by  endangering  the  int^rity  of 
the  family  life  by  taking  lodgers  or  sending  mother  and  children 
out  to  work.  In  other  words  the  standard  of  wages  does  not 
reach  the  standard  of  living. 

The  influence  of  income  on  standard  of  living,  therefore,  may 
be  traced  in  reference  both  to  amount  and  sources  of  income.  As 
the  amount  of  income  increases  expenditures  increase  most 
rapidly  along  the  line  of  the  strongest  desire,  unsatisfied  hitherto. 
This  desire  is  likely  to  be  the  desire  for  better  food,  then  for 
better  clothing  and  shelter,  until  what  may  be  called  a  saturation 
point  for  these  essentials  has  been  reached.  As  this  point  is 
approached,  expenditures  for  things  not  connected  with  immedi- 
ate material  subsistence  claim  a  larger  share  of  the  income,  and 
finally  increase  most  rapidly  of  all.  A  minimum  point  is  fixed  by 
the  environment  natural  and  social.  The  education  of  the  particu- 
lar family,  the  custom  of  its  social  equals,  are  the  forces  that 
determine  at  what  point  above  the  subsistence  minimum  the  in- 
come will  be  diverted  from  physical  satisfaction  to  the  meeting  of 
higher  wants.  The  maintenance  of  a  decent  standard  depends  on 
the  father's  earning,  in  ordinary  cases,  enough  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  family  until  the  children  are  really  fit  to  go  to  work.  When 
the  father's  earnings  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of 
others,  or  by  taking  lodgers,  the  standard  of  life  is  lowered  and 
the  integrity  of  the  family  is  imperiled. 
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The  effect  of  our  industrial  system  on  family  life  is  in  most 
cities  rendered  indefinite  by  the  pressure  of  complicating  factors. 
In  a  small  community,  however,  which  is  dependent  on  a  single 
industry,  the  factors  of  the  problem  are  simplified,  and  therefore 
the  relation  is  clearer  and  the  conclusions  more  obvious. 

For  this  reason  I  venture  to  offer  a  very  simple  and  concrete 
description  of  the  type  of  family  and  the  conditions  of  family 
life  in  a  steel-mill  town,  believing  that  it  may  serve  at  least  as 
an  illustration  for  this  afternoon's  discussion.  The  facts  offered 
are  the  result  of  a  six  months'  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  Homestead,  and  are,  I  believe,  true  in  the  main  of  the 
steel  towns  of  the  Pittsburg  district. 

When,  in  1881,  Klomans  started  to  build  a  small  steel  mill,  he 
located  it  in  a  little  village  seven  miles  from  Pittsburg,  appropri- 
ately enough  called  Homestead.  The  industrial  development  of 
the  city  had  seemed  too  remote  to  affect  it.  But  the  mill  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  is  now  the 
largest  steel  plant  in  the  world,  while  the  village,  which  has  grown 
with  it,  now  has  a  population  of  about  25,060,  Not  only  did 
the  initial  impulse  of  the  town's  growth  come  from  the  mill,  but 
throughout  the  industry  has,  for  two  reasons,  definitely  deter- 
mined Homestead's  development— one,  that,  as  there  is  no  other 
considerable  industry  in  the  town,  the  men  are  dependent  for 
occupation  on  the  mill;  the  other,  that,  since  the  strike  of  1892, 
when  the  power  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  came  to  an  end, 
the  corporation  has,  by  its  decisions  as  to  wage  and  hours  of 
labor,  determined  practically  without  hindrance  the  conditions 
under  which  the  men  live.  Because  of  these  two  factors  we  may 
consider  that  the  social  and  economic  institutions  of  Homestead 
are  typical  of  those  which  a  powerful  organized  industry  is  likely 
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to  develop,  a  statement  limited  by  the  fact  that  conditions  would 
be  very  different  in  a  community  where  the  prevailing  industry 
was  of  another  type. 

The  conditions  to  be  discussed  are  simplified  by  a  marked 
homogeneity  of  type  in  the  families  of  Homestead,  in  itself  a 
result  of  the  industrial  situation.  Marked  distinctions  of  wealth 
are  totally  absent  Two  groups  do  indeed  exist  with  different 
standards  and  no  common  interests;  the  Slavs  and  the  English- 
speaking  workers;  but  this  distinction  is  of  race  rather  than  of 
wealth.  The  Slavs  are  usually  day  laborers,  while  the  majority 
of  the  English-speaking  men  are  skilled  or  semi-skilled,  but  in 
spite  of  these  differences  both  groups  are  wage-earners.  Even 
the  number  of  professional  men  is  not  as  large  as  in  a  town  far- 
ther from  a  city,  while  the  owners  of  the  mill — ^the  stockholders — 
scattered  throughout  the  cotmtry,  knowing  their  property  only  as 
a  source  of  dividends,  have  no  part  or  interest  in  the  town's 
development.  As  a  result,  this  town  of  working-men  har>  not  the 
lack  of  mutual  understanding  resulting  from  great  differences  in 
wealth  and  standards,  but  neither  has  it  the  stimulus  which  comes 
from  the  presence  and  leadership  of  men  of  education  with  leisure. 
What  the  town  offers  is  what  the  working-people  have  created 
for  themselves  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  industry. 

From  the  standpoint  of  family  development  probably  the  most 
significant  fact  about  the  town  is  that  it  offers  work  for  men  only. 
Aside  from  the  steel  mill  and  one  machine  shop,  the  only  work  in 
the  town  is  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  workers,  with  but 
chance  work  for  women.  As  Pittsburg  is  a  45  minutes'  car 
ride  distant  the  work  it  offers  is  not  easily  available.  The  wage 
in  the  mill,  moreover,  though  by  no  means  abundant,  is  fair  and 
steady.  The  laborer  earns  at  a  minimum  rate  of  i6j/$  cents  an 
hour,  $1.65  a  day,  while  the  semi-skilled  or  skilled  workers  earn 
from  $2.00  to  $4.00,  and  occasionally  as  high  as  $5.00  or  $6.00 
a  day. 

The  work  is  in  addition  regular.  From  the  panic  of  1893 
to  that  of  1907,  I  am  told  that  the  mill  was  not  shut  down  for  a 
single  day.  The  day  men,  therefore,  who  are  paid  their  full  wage 
unless  the  mill  actually  closes,  have  a  steady  income  the  year 
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round,  except  in  periods  of  industrial  depression.  The  tonnage 
men,  who  are  paid  according  to  output,  do  feel  even  a  temporary 
cutting-down  of  orders,  but  as  they  are  the  ones  who  ordinarily 
receive  the  highest  pay,  the  occasional  lessening  of  their  wage  is 
not  so  disastrous. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors  the  town  in  general  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  position  that  the  women  should  stay  at  home,  and, 
by  good  housekeeping,  make  the  money  go  a  long  way,  rather 
than  go  out  to  work  and  earn  a  little  more.  This  is  shown  con- 
cretely in  the  incomes  of  those  families  whose  budgets  were 
secured  for  the  investigation.  Among  the  English-speaking 
people  the  husbands  and  sons  contributed  92.8  per  cent,  among 
the  native  whites — practically  the  entire  income,  and  94.6  per 
cent,  among  the  English-speaking  Europeans.  There  was  no 
income  from  the  work  of  women  unless  one  would  so  consider 
what  was  received  from  lodgers.  This  constituted  4.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  income  in  the  European  group,  and  2.7  per  cent, 
among  the  native  white. 

We  find,  then,  that  as  a  result  of  the  kind  of  work  offered  the 
town  consists  of  a  group  of  working-men's  families;  the  man 
is  the  breadwinner.  The  effect  of  the  industrial  situation  is 
further  shown  in  the  work  of  the  children.  The  girls  show  little 
more  tendency  than  their  mothers  to  become  wage-earners.  In 
the  thirty-eight  English-speaking  families  there  were  fifteen  girls 
over  fourteen,  not  one  of  whom  was  at  work.  •  Four  were  in  thie 
high  school,  the  remainder  at  home  helping  with  the  housework. 
While  this  is  probably  an  extreme  figure,  as  some  girls  in  Home- 
stead do  go  to  work  in  stores  or  offices,  it  reveals  a  general  feel- 
ing in  the  town  that  "the  home  is  woman's  sphere."  While  one 
may  question  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  the 
additional  income  from  the  girl's  wages  would  not  add  more  to 
the  comfort  of  the  family  than  her  help  in  the  household,  from 
my  acquaintance  with  housekeepers  of  all  sorts  I  am  convinced 
that  good  home  training  is  invaluable  in  preparing  girls  for  their 
own  homes  later.  The  four  champion  housekeepers  of  my 
acquaintance  were  the  daughters  of  Pennsylvania  farmers.  One 
of  them,  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  how  much  more  she 
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had  accomplished  than  others  with  the  same  income,  gave  as  the 
reason  for  her  success,  that  girls  who  had  been  in  stores  or  fac- 
tories had  no  training  in  management  and  were  quite  helpless 
when  they  faced  a  housekeeper's  problems. 

The  situation  as  far  as  the  sons  are  concerned  is  somewhat 
different.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  boys  over  fourteen  were  at 
work  contributing  among  the  whites  9.6  per  cent.,  and  among  the 
English-speaking  Europeans  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 
Though  the  other  two  boys  were  still  in  the  high  school,  we  find 
on  the  whole  a  marked  absence  of  interest  in  academic  or  even  in 
technical  training  for  these  sons.  As  the  daughters,  instead  of 
learning  trades,  are  at  home  becoming  practical  housekeepers 
under  their  mothers'  direction,  so  the  sons,  following  in  their 
fathers'  footsteps,  are  entering  directly  into  the  practical  work 
of  the  mill  to  get  there  the  training  for  future  success.  That 
the  best-paid  men  in  the  mill,  such  as  rollers  and  heaters,  have 
secured  their  jobs  through  experience  in  the  mill  rather  than 
through  outside  training  has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  this  atti- 
tude. Through  the  influence  of  the  fathers,  the  boys  sometimes 
get  what  are  known  as  pencil  jobs,  or  other  places  where  the 
work  is  light  and  apparently  more  gentlemanly,  but  where  the 
pay  is  seldom  so  high.  Usually,  however,  they  begin  in  the 
regular  boy's  work,  as  messenger-boys  in  the  yards,  or  door- 
openers.  Though  these  give  no  special  training  for  the  future, 
as  the  line  of  promotion  is  usually  open  a  boy  has  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  at  least  a  semi-skilled  workman  on  fair  pay.  Pro- 
motion is  sometimes  unduly  rapid,  however,  so  that  boys  of 
16  or  18  are  earning  men's  wages,  with  little  chance  of  fur- 
ther promotion.  One  woman  who  regretted  that  her  son  had 
not  learned  a  trade,  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  through 
a  long  apprenticeship  when  in  the  mill  he  could  earn  good  pay  at 
once.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  because  of  long  hours  and  the 
danger  from  accident,  women  often  wish  their  sons  to  take  some 
other  work,  they  usually  do  go  into  the  mill.  This  means  that 
as  for  some  years  they  stay  at  home  and  contribute  their  share 
to  the  family  income,  they  create  a  period  of  economic  prosperity. 
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The  family  is  at  this  time  often  able  to  make  extra  provision  for 
the  future,  as,  for  instance,  buying  a  house. 

We  find  then  that  the  industry  has  by  its  very  nature  helped 
to  create  a  type  of  family  life.  But  in  those  factors  where  it  has 
a  choice  open  to  it  such  as  wages  and  hours,  has  it  by  its  decisions, 
made  possible  for  these  families  a  genuine  home  life,  a  carrying 
out  of  their  ideals  for  themselves  ?  For  two  facts  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  study  of  standards  of  living,  one  the  limitations  or 
opportunities  from  without,  which  the  family  cannot  affect,  the 
other  those  family  ideals,  sometimes  limited  in  themselves,  some- 
times hampered  by  outside  forces,  which  are  continually  strug- 
gling toward  realization.  How  far  are  Homestead's  ideals 
realizable  on  the  pay  the  mill  offers  ? 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  discussion  to  consider  at 
all  in  detail  the  results  of  the  budget  investigation  in  Homestead. 
Figures  are  too  complicated  without  elaborate  explanations.  A 
few  facts  however  may  be  used  in  this  general  discussion. 

To  my  mind,  the  fundamental  fact  brought  out  by  the  investi- 
gation was,  that,  the  question  of  expenditure  is  always  one  of 
choices,  of  doing  without  some  things  in  order  to  get  others. 
This  may  seem  axiomatic,  but  when  applied  to  a  wage  of  less  than 
$12  a  week  it  expresses  pretty  much  the  whole  problem  of  life. 
Do  we  find  that  in  order  to  carry  out  ideals  of  home  life,  such  as 
having  an  attractive  house,  making  due  provision  for  the  future, 
or  buying  a  house,  certain  absolute  essentials  must  be  gone  with- 
out? Any  study  of  the  budgets  of  families  receiving  less  than 
$12  a  week,  or  even  those  earning  from  $12  to  $15  demonstrates 
very  clearly  that  this  is  the  case.  As  the  unskilled  men,  who  earn 
$10  and  $12  a  week,  compose  58  per  cent,  of  the  employees,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  briefly  the  problem  which  this  large 
percentage  of  Homestead's  population  is  facing. 

To  indicate  its  extent  I  will  give  the  average  expenses  of  40 
families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $12  a  week.  Of  a  total 
expenditure  of  $530  a  year,  $241  goes  for  food;  $103  for  rent; 
$50  for  clothing;  $18  for  furniture;  $25  for  fuel;  $11  for  medical 
care,  and  $13  for  tobacco  and  liquor.  In  addition  an  average  of 
$38  was  spent  annually  for  insurance,  leaving  but  $31  a  year  for 
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amusements  of  all  sorts,  church  expenses,  savings,  and  the  neces- 
sary sundries.  Now  obviously  no  one  of  these  items  is  adequate, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  superabundant.  Rent,  for  example,  at 
$2  a  week  provides  only  a  two-room  tenement,  and  that  without 
water  or  toilet  in  the  house.  Food  at  $4.64  a  wedc  would  mean 
for  a  family  of  five,  only  20  cents  a  day,  two  cents  a  day  less 
than  Prof.  Chittenden  estimates  as  absolutely  essential  in  New 
York.  Fifty  dollars  for  clothing  is  just  one-half  the  sum  Mr. 
Chapin  gives  as  necessary.  The  tobacco  and  liquor  item  which  is 
especially  large  among  the  Slavs,  could,  of  course,  be  cut  with 
profit,  but  in  no  other  way  can  that  pitiably  small  sum  of  $31  be 
increased.  Yet  from  that  sum  savings  must  come  if  there  are  to 
beany. 

The  different  nationalities  meet  this  problem  in  varying  ways 
according  to  their  ideals.  Among  the  native  white  families  a 
comfortable  home  is  an  essential  proof  of  respectability.  G>n- 
sequently  we  find  that  they  spend  for  rent  21.2  per  cent  as 
against  16.4  per  cent  among  the  Slavs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Slav  spends  54.3  per  cent  for  food,  while  the  native  whites  spend 
but  44.7  per  cent.  That  is,  the  Slavic  family  will  have  enough 
food  anyway,  while  the  American  demands  a  big  enough  house. 
Inadequate  food  or  bad  housing  alike  endanger  physical  efficiency, 
while  with  overcrowding  any  semblance  of  home  life  becomes 
impossible.  In  neither  group  is  there  any  margin  for  amuse- 
ments. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  good  management.  The  cleverest 
housekeeper  I  know  was  doing  marvelously  on  $14  a  week,  and 
the  following  statement  of  her  average  expenditure  for  8  weeks, 
shows  how  she  did  it:  Food  $7.05;  clothing  .57;  household  ex- 
penses .59;  rent  $2.50;  insurance  and  lodge  dues  .65 ;  church  and 
charity  .09;  recreation  and  spending  money  .03;  doctor  $1.46; 
sundries  .35.  Though,  as  you  may  see,  she  was  keeping  the 
unessential  elements  of  expenditure  at  their  lowest  point,  her 
food-supply  was  still  quite  inadequate.  I  found  by  a  rough  esti- 
mate that  it  was  deficient  about  20  per  cent,  in  both  proteida  and 
calories.  The  budget  revealed  a  wise  choice  of  foods  aside  from 
a  possibly  extravagant  expenditure  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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If  a  skilful  woman  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock  cannot  manage 
on  this  wage,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  average  housekeeper? 

The  necessity  of  facing  these  problems  three  times  a  day  has 
its  effect  also  on  the  overtaxed  mother.  One  woman,  who  on  an 
income  of  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  was  providing  for  five  children, 
had  bought  a  small  farm  and  was  carrying  heavy  insurance.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  she  told  me,  she  must  not  spend  even  five 
cents  for  a  visit  to  the  nickleodeon.  When  she  described  to  me 
her  hunts  for  bargains  and  her  long  hours  of  sewing  to  make  her 
girls  presentable,  I  did  not  wonder  that  she  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  cranky  person. 

These  two  women  were  Americans,  but  by  far  the  lai^est. 
majority  of  the  laborers  are  Slavs,  and  it  is  among  them  that  we 
find  the  worst  results  of  the  low  wage. 

The  mill  has  sent  out  a  call  for  young  vigorous  men  who  will 
do  its  heavy  work  for  a  small  wage.  In  answer  to  this  has  come 
a  great  number  of  Slavic  immigrants.  As  is  often  true  of  a 
new  group  most  of  these  men  are  either  single  or  with  families 
in  the  old  country.  Of  the  3,602  Slavs  in  the  mill,  1,099  ^^ 
30.5  per  cent,  were  single  men.  This  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  family  life  of  the  Slavs,  for  these  men  usually  board  in 
families  of  their  own  nationality  who  live  in  the  wretched  courts 
in  the  Second  Ward  of  Homestead.  A  study  made  of  21  of  these 
courts  revealed  appalling  conditions.  Among  the  239  families 
living  there,  the  102  who  took  lodgers  had  on  an  average  four 
persons  to  a  room.  Fifty-one  of  these  families — more  than  one- 
fifth — lived  in  one  room.  The  two-room  tenements  were  not  in- 
frequently occupied  by  a  man,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  two  or 
three  boarders.  Under  these  conditions  any  genuine  family  life 
becomes  impossible. 

The  death-rate  among  the  children  is  high,  twice  as  high  as 
in  the  other  wards  of  Homestead.  Moreover,  training  children 
under  these  conditions  is  difficult  and  a  terrible  knowledge  of  evil 
results  from  the  close  mingling  of  the  children  with  this  group 
of  careless,  drinking  men. 

Aside  from  the  presence  of  these  single  men  and  a  growth  of 
population  with  which  the  number  of  houses  has  not  kept  pace. 
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the  overcrowding  is  due  to  the  dominant  ambition  of  the  Slav  to 
own  a  bit  of  property  here  or  in  the  old  country,  or  to  have  a 
bank  account.  As  we  have  seen,  strenuous  economies  are  neces- 
sary if  their  desires  are  to  be  attained.  That  it  is  ambition  rather 
than  a  permanently  low  standard  which  is  responsible  for  the  bad 
conditions  is  shown  by  the  comfort  and  even  good  taste  displayed 
by  some  who  have  succeeded  in  buying  their  own  homes. 

These  people  do  need,  however,  to  have  impressed  upon  their 
minds  the  value  of  education.  As  there  is  no  effective  school 
entmieration,  and  the  responsibility  is  divided  between  the  public 
and  parochial  schools,  it  is  easy  enough,  where  the  parents  are 
indifferent,  for  the  children  to  drift  away  from  regular  attend- 
ance. As  the  steel  mill  with  its  heavy  work  and  enormous  ma- 
chinery cannot  utilize  the  work  of  children  there  is  almost  no 
labor  problem  in  Homestead,  but  usually  as  soon  as  the  children 
are  fourteen  they  start  in  to  woric 

Between  ignorance  and  ambition  these  newcomers  are  failing 
to  secure  for  themselves  or  their  children  a  real  home  life,  that 
would  result  either  in  the  physical  or  moral  efficiency  of  the 
next  generation. 

The  mill  which  demands  strong,  cheap  labor  concerns  itsdf 
but  little  whether  that  labor  is  provided  with  living  conditions 
that  will  maintain  its  efficiency  or  secure  the  efficiency  of  the 
next  generation.  The  housing  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  mien 
actuated  only  by  a  desire  for  the  largest  possible  profit  More 
intelligent  members  of  the  community,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
realizing  the  situation,  do  not  take  their  responsibility  for  the 
aliens  in  their  midst  with  sufficient  seriousness  to  limit  the  power 
of  these  landlords.  The  Slavs,  moreover,  people  used  to  the 
limitations  of  country  life,  are  ignorant  of  the  evil  physical  and 
moral  effect  of  transferring  the  small  rooms,  the  overcrowding, 
the  insufficient  sanitary  provisions  which  may  be  endurable  in 
country  life  with  all  outdoors  about  them,  to  these  crowded  courts 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mill. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  indifference  on  one  side  and  igno- 
rance on  the  other,  we  find  a  high  infant  death-rate,  a  knowledge 
of  evil  among  little  children,  intolerable  sanitary  conditions,  a  low 
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Standard  of  living,  a  failure  of  the  community  to  assimilate  this 
new  race  in  its  midst. 

As  we  waited  in  one  of  the  little  railroad  stations  in  Home- 
stead, a  Slavak  came  in  and  sat  down  next  to  a  woman  and  her 
two-year-old  child.  He  b^^n  making  shy  advances  to  the  baby, 
and  coaxing  her  in  a  voice  of  heart-breaking  loneliness.  But 
she  would  not  come  to  him,  and  finally  the  two  left  the  room.  As 
they  went  he  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  in  a  tone 
of  sadness,  taking  us  all  into  his  confidence  said  simply,  ^'Me 
wife,  me  babe  Hungar."  But  were  they  here  it  would  mean 
death  for  one  baby  in  three,  it  would  mean  hard  work  in  a  dirty, 
unsanitary  house  for  the  wife,  it  would  mean  sickness  and  much 
evil.  With  them  away,  it  means  for  him  isolation  and  loneliness 
and  the  abnormal  life  of  the  crowded  lodging-house. 

While  this  low  wage,  either  among  Slavs  or  Americans,  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  standard  of  physical  efficiency,  the 
industry  adds  further  that  element  of  imcertainty  for  the  f utiu'e 
so  destructive  to  ambitions  and  plans.  Accidents  are  frequent 
Even  though  they  are  not  often  fatal,  one  that  lays  a  man  up  even 
for  two  weeks  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  a  slender  surplus.  One 
family  had  saved  $300  to  buy  a  house,  but  when  the  man  was 
injured  by  a  weight  falling  on  his  feet,  and  was  laid  up  for  six 
weeks,  $80  went  from  the  surplus.  Soon  after,  when  last  winter's 
hard  times  came,  practically  all  the  savings  had  to  go  for  food. 
Now  the  family  wonders  whether,  with  all  these  possibilities  of 
disaster,  it  will  ever  dare  to  put  all  its  savings  into  a  house. 

In  addition,  cuts  in  wages  are  made  periodically.  As  these 
most  frequently  affect  the  better-paid  men,  even  they  cannot  start 
out  on  any  plan  involving  any  number  of  years  without  realizing 
that  before  the  end  of  the  time  conditions  may  have  changed  so 
as  to  make  its  carrying  out  impossible. 

By  the  12-hour  shift  as  well  as  by  the  low  wage  the  mill  is 
affecting  the  lives  of  these  families.  Though  the  long  hours  and 
hard  work  may  seem  to  be  hardships  that  only  the  man  would 
feel,  they  do  react  on  family  life.  Not  only  do  his  weariness  and 
his  irregular  hours  make  him  less  inclined  to  enter  into  the  family 
pleasures,  but  he  also  fails  to  change,  through  political  or  other 
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action,  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  Because  of  this 
weariness-induced  apathy,  a  man  usually  stays  at  home  and 
smokes  his  pipe  instead  of  troubling  himself  with  outside  affairs. 
This  tendency  is  doubtless  intensified  by  conditions  within  the 
industry.  As  since  the  strike  of  1892  there  have  been  no  labor 
organizations  in  the  town,  the  men  do  not  meet  to  discuss  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  accept  passively  whatever 
is  offered.  This  same  indifference  seems  to  affect  their  attitude 
toward  politics,  so  that  instead  of  taking  an  active  part  they 
allow  the  wholesale  liquor  interests  to  dominate.  Yet,  through 
schools  and  through  sanitation,  the  political  situation  does  bear  a 
close  relation  to  family  problems.  In  Homestead,  for  instance, 
the  drinking  water  comes,  only  partly  filtered,  from  a  river  which 
has  already  received  the  sewage  of  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities.  The  man  continues  to  go  three  times  a  day  for  water  from 
a  neighbor's  well  and  pay  him  50  cents  a  month  for  the  privilege 
instead  of  insisting  that  the  borough  provide  a  decent  supply. 
There  are  no  ordinances  requiring  landlords  to  place  water  or 
toilets  in  the  houses,  though  the  family  are  longing  for  the  day 
when  they  can  move  to  a  house  with  these  conveniences.  An 
industrial  situation  which  creates  an  attitude  so  passive  that  men 
accept,  without  protest,  perfectly  remediable  evils  that  immedi- 
ately affect  the  family,  is  a  serious  one. 

These  long  hours  have  a  further  harm  in  their  tendency  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  amusement.  '  Aside  from  roller-skating 
rinks  and  the  five-cent  variety  shows  known  as  nickleodeons, 
there  is,  outside  of  the  home,  no  real  chance  for  amusement  save 
the  ever  present  light  and  refreshment  offered  by  the  fifty  or 
more  saloons  which  Homestead  licenses.  The  mothers,  who 
realize  that  the  rinks  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  girls,  and  the 
saloons  an  ever-present  menace  to  family  happiness,  make  a 
heroic  and  often  pathetic  effort  to  keep  the  home  attractive  enough 
to  offset  these  temptations.  While  the  results  are  perhaps  not 
undesirable  when  the  mother  succeeds,  every  woman  is  not  a 
genius,  and  when  she  fails  there  is  little  wholesome  amusement 
to  compensate  for  her  failure.  The  people  do  not  want  this  pro- 
vided for  them  by  philanthropy.    When  speaking  of  the  Carnegie 
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library,  men  often  said  to  me  "We  didn't  want  him  to  build  a 
library  for  us,  we  would  rather  have  had  higher  wages  and  spent 
the  money  for  ourselves."  Aside  from  the  money,  and  the 
margin  for  amusements,  as  we  have  seen,  is  painfully  small,  they 
need  the  leisure  to  plan  and  enjoy.  The  town  offers  to  its  in- 
habitants the  chance  to  work  but  it  gives  them  little  chance  to 
play.  And  yet  play  is  essential  if  even  physical  efficiency  is  to  be 
maintained. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  then,  we  find  that  the  mill  by  the 
nature  of  the  work  offered  helps  to  develop  a  normal  family  type, 
but  because  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  opposition  to  industrial 
organization,  it  has  done  much  to  hamper  the  family  in  carrying 
out  its  ideals.  ,  g 

r-^ifay  I  in  conclusion  state  briefly  what  facts  as  to  the  relation 
01  family  to  industrial  life  were  clarified  in  my  own  mind  by  this 
investigation?  In  the  first  place,  in  a  town  dominated  by  one 
industry  the  type  of  family  is  largely  determined  by  the  nature 
of  that  industry.  Theoretical  discussions  as  to  the  normal  family 
have  little  effect,  even  the  ideals  of  individual  families  must  often 
be  modified  to  meet  this  situation.  In  a  cotton-mill  town,  for 
example,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  the  women  at  work,  while 
in  a  steel  town  it  is  the  man's  place  to  earn  and  the  woman's  to 
spend.  This  relation,  obscured  in  commercial  or  large  manu- 
facturing centers,  stands  out  clearly  in  Homestead  with  its  one 
mdustry. 

In  the  second  place,  the  industry  limits  the  development  of 
the  family  life  by  the  effect  of  long  hours  and  overwork,  an(rSe 
absence  of  the  stimulus  which  trades  unions  might  supply. 
These  react  on  the  family,  not  only  in  the  man's  personal  atti- 
tude toward  them,  but  through  his  failure  by  political  or  other 
united  action,  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

The  most  obvious  and  fundamental  relation  of  industry  and 
family  is  the  economic  one.  Without  the  background  of  a  suffi- 
cient wage,  even  such  distinct  domestic  virtues  as  thrift  become 
not  only  impossible  but  harmful.  If  to  buy  a  house  means  to 
underfeed  the  children ;  if  to  have  a  bank  account  means  to  take 
lodgers  till  there  is  no  possibility  of  home  life,  we  are  certainly 
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foolish  to  laud  the  man  who  realizes  these  ambitions,  and  class 
as  extravagant  and  thriftless  those  who  do  not  Our  preaching 
must  have  a  closer  relation  to  the  economic  situation  of  the 
families. 
r  In  years  gone  by  the  family  was  the  industrial  unit,  the  work 
was  done  in  the  house,  was  close  to  the  problem  of  the  home,  and 
the  two  developed  together.  The  family  ties  were  strong  and  the 
industrial  conditions  strengthened  them.  Now  the  situation  is 
changed,  and  the  industry  is  dominant  More  and  more  the  very 
nature  of  the  family,  its  ideals,  and  its  every-day  existence  are 
alike  molded  by  the  opportunities  for  work.  If  we  are  to  keep 
any  abstract  ideals  of  what  family  life  should  be,  and  are  to 
translate  these  into  actualities,  our  primary  query  must  be  whether 
our  industrial  system  makes  them  possiUe.  Without  the  develop- 
ment of  the  personal  virtues  economic  prosperity  might  be  futile, 
but  the  converse  is  also  true.  In  Homestead  at  least,  I  believe, 
there  are  more  ideals  than  the  industrial  situation  allows  to 
become  realities. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  SURVEY 


EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 
New  York  Qty,  N.  Y. 


The  Pittsburgh  Survey  represents  one  way  of  studying  family 
life  in  an  industrial  and  urban  community.  The  method  of 
personal  observation  by  an  individual  investigator  is  obviously 
inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Life  is  too  short,  prejudices 
too  ineradicable,  individual  qualifications  too  specialized,  the 
personal  equation  too  disturbing,  to  permit  any  single  individual 
however  gifted  to  see  for  himself  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
to  measure  the  influences  and  forces  that  shape  the  family  destiny. 
The  writer  who  boasts  that  he  has  known  many  cities,  if  by  thai 
he  means  that  he  has  known  them  intimately  by  the  method  of 
first-hand  observation,  invites  distrust.  The  Chicago  stockyards 
district  alone,  or  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  or  the  Pitts- 
burgh steel  district,  affords  a  problem  too  complex  and  difficult 
for  any  single-handed  observer  and  reporter  of  social  conditions. 
Individual  inquiry  and  personal  interpretation  have  brought  us 
a  certain  distance  but  they  cannot  take  us  much  farther.  Thetr 
limitations  have  suggested  the  plan  which  we  have  tried  in  the 
experiment  the  results  of  which  you  have  asked  us  to  lay  before 
you.  That  plan  is  in  a  word  to  organize  a  staff  to  survey  the 
commimity  as  a  whole,  a  group  working  under  common  direction, 
and  rapidly  enough  so  that  the  results  refer  to  a  particular  period 
and  to  relatively  definite  conditions  which  can  be  clearly  described. 

Whether  in  this  first  experiment  we  have  succeeded  is  of 
course  still  to  be  determined,  but  this  was  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  In  attempting  thus  to  reckon  at  once 
with  the  many  factors  of  the  life  of  a  great  industrial  community, 
we  may  not  have  been  able  to  go  so  deeply  into  most  of  them  as, 
for  example,  special  inquiries  have  gone  into  tuberculosis,  child 
labor,  housing,  or  the  standard  of  living;  although  on  the  other 
hand  we  may  have  gone  into  others,  such  as  the  cost  of  typhoid, 
the  effect  of  industrial  accidents,  the  status  of  the  steel  workers, 
85 
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the  boarding-boss  system,  and  the  place  of  women  in  modem 
industries,  more  deeply  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted.  In 
any  case  our  main  purpose  has  been  to  offer  a  structural  exhibit 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  not  to  make  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  any  one  of  its  aspects.  We  have  not  dealt  with 
the  political  mechanism,  and  we  have  not  to  any  great  extent  dealt 
with  vice,  intemperance,  or  the  institutions  by  which  the  com- 
munity undertakes  to  control  them.  We  have  dealt  in  the  main 
with  the  wage-earning  population,  first  in  its  industrial  relations, 
and  second  in  its  social  relations  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

There  are  certain  immediate,  tangible  results  in  Pittsburgh. 
An  Associated  Charities,  an  increased  force  of  sanitary  inspect- 
ors, a  comprehensive  housing  census,  a  typhoid  commission,  and 
a  permanent  civic  improvement  commission  are  certainly  very 
tangible  and  striking  results,  especially  as  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  by-products  to  an  investigation  concerning  which  very  little 
has  as  yet  been  published. 

These  developments,  however,  interesting  and  gratifying  as 
they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  progress  in  the  com- 
mtmity,  are  probably  not  the  results  of  the  survey  which  are  in 
your  minds,  as  you  forecast  this  discussion.    I  take  it  that  what      ^ 
is  of  interest  to  the  Economic  Association  and  the  Sociological      \ 
Society,  is  rather  the  answer  to  the  question :    Have  you  really      ^ 
found  out  an3rthing  about  Pittsburgh  that  we  did  not  know  per-  •  •    i  : 
fectly  well  before?    What  are  the  results  of  your  survey  for 
students  of  society  and  of  industry?    The  discoveries,  then,  which 
I  have  to  report,  are  as  follows,  taking  the  adverse  results  first : 

I.  An  altogether  incredible  amount  of  overwork  by  every- 
body, reaching  its  extreme  in  the  twelve-hour  shift  for  seven 
days  in  the  week  in  the  steel  mills  and  the  railway  switchyards. 

II.  Low  wages  for  the  great  majority  of  the  laborers  em- 
ployed by  the  mills,  not  lower  than  in  other  large  cities,  but  low 
compared  with  the  prices— so  low  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  normal  American  standard  of  living :  wages  adjusted 
to  the  single  man,  not  to  the  responsible  head  of  a  family. 

III.  Still  lower  wages  for  women,  who  receive  for  example 
in  one  of  the  metal  trades,  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  is 
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great  enough  to  be  menacing,  one-half  as  much  as  unorganized 
men  in  the  same  shops  and  one-third  as  much  as  the  men  in  the 
union. 

IV.  An  absentee  capitalism,  with  bad  effects  strikingly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  absentee  landlordism,  of  which  also  Pittsburgh 
furnishes  noteworthy  examples. 

V.  A  continuous  inflow  of  immigrants  with  low  standards, 
attracted  by  a  wage  which  is  high  by  the  standards  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  which  yields  a  net  pecuniary  advantage 
because  of  abnormally  low  expenditures  for  food  and  shelter, 
and  inadequate  provision  for  sickness,  accident,  and  death. 

VI.  The  destruction  of  family  life,  not  in  any  imaginary 
or  mystical  sense,  but  by  the  demands  of  the  day's  work,  and  by 
the  very  demonstrable  and  material  method  of  typhoid  fever  and 
industrial  accidents,  both  preventable,  but  costing  last  year  in 
Pittsburgh  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  lives,  and  irre- 
trievably shattering  many  homes. 

3  VII.  Archaic  social  institutions  such  as  the  aldermanic  court, 

■}.'  the  ward  school  district,  the  family  garbage  disposal,  and  the 

y  unregenerate  charitable  institution,  still  surviving  after  the  con- 

J  i  ditioris  to  which  they  were  adapted  have  disappeared. 

>4       '         VIII.  The   contrast — ^which   does   not    become   blurred   by 

'  'J  >%  familiarity  with  detail,  but  on  the  contrary  becomes  more  vivid 
as  the  outlines  are  filled  in — the  contrast  between  the  prosperity 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  communities 
of  our  western  civilization,  with  its  vast  natural  resources,  the 
generous  fostering  of  government,  the  human  energy,  the  tech- 
nical development,  the  gigantic  tonnage  of  the  mines  and  mills, 
the  enormous  capital  of  which  the  bank  balances  afford  an  indica- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  n^lect  of  life,  of  health,  of 
physical  vigor,  even  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  individual. 
Certainly  no  community  before  in  America  or  Europe  has  ev^r 
had  such  a  surplus,  and  never  before  has  a  great  community 
applied  what  it  had  so  meagerly  to  the  rational  purposes  of  human 
life.  Not  by  gifts  of  libraries,  galleries,  technical  schools,  and 
parks,  but  by  the  cessation  of  toil  one  day  in  seven  and  sixteen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  by  the  increase  of  wages,  by  the  sparing 
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of  lives,  by  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  by  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  domestic  life,  should  the  surplus  come  back  to  the  people 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  created. 

As  we  turn  the  typewritten  pages  of  these  reports  and  as  we  \^ 

get  behind  them  to  the  cards  of  original  memoranda  on  which 
they  are  based,  and  as  we  get  behind  them  again  to  the  deepest 
and  most  clearly  defined  impressions  made  in  the  year  and  a  half 
on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  investigating  staff,  it  is  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  results  that  we  see  more  clearly  than  any 
others — the  twelve-hour  day,  and  social  neglect.     Sunday  work 

> 

and  night  work  are  but  another  expression,  as  it  were,  of  the 
same  principle  of  long  hours  of  overwork,  of  which  the  typical 
and  persistent  expression  is  the  twelve-hour  shift.  Nothing  else 
explains  so  much  in  the  industrial  and  social  situation  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  as  the  twelve-hour  day — which  is  in  fact  for  . 

half  the  year,  the  twelve-hour  night.    Everything  else  is  keyed  \ 

up  to  it.    Foremen  and  superintendents,  and  ultimately  directors  : 

and  financiers,  are  subject  to  its  law.  There  are  no  doubt  bank- 
ers and  teachers  and  bricklayers  in  Pittsburgh  who  work  less, 
but  the  general  law  of  the  region  is  desperate,  unremitting  toil — 
extending  in  some  large  industries  to  twelve  hours,  for  six  days  ; 

one  week,  and  eight  days  the  next    There  is  no  seventh  day  save  f 

as  it  is  stolen  from  sleep.  There  are  of  course  occupations,  as  in 
the  blast  furnaces,  in  which  there  are  long  waits  between  the 
spurts  of  brief,  intense  expenditure  of  energy,  but  the  total  effect  ^ 

of  the  day  is  as  I  have  described.  , 

For  the  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  causes  of  the  twelve-hour 
day,  and  for  a  more  exact  statement  of  its  extent,  its  limitations, 
.  and  the  exceptions,  I  must  refer  to  the  reports.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  influence  of  the  great  contest  of  1892,  and  ' 
of  the  incoming  waves  of  immigration,  to  indicate  the  effect  of 
the  long  day  on  the  length  of  the  working  life,  on  industrial 
efficiency,  on  home  life,  on  citizenship.  When  it  has  all  been 
done,  however,  the  unadorned  fact  that  in  our  most  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  community,  where  the  two  greatest  individual 
fortunes  in  history  have  been  made,  and  where  the  foundations 
of  the  two  most  powerful  business  corporations  have  been  laid. 
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the  mass  of  the  workers  in  the  master  industry  are  driven  as  large 
numbers  of  laborers,  whether  slave  or  free,  have  scarcely  before 
in  human  history  been  driven,  is  surely  an  extraordinary  fact  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  conditions  of  employment  are  less 
desirable  than  under  a  system  of  slavery.  What  I  mean  is  merely 
that  the  inducement  to  a  constantly  increased  output  and  a  con- 
stant acceleration  of  pace  is  greater  than  has  heretofore  been 
devised*  By  a  nice  adjustment  of  piece  wages  and  time  wages, 
so  that  where  the  "boss"  or  "pusher,"  as  he  is  known  in  the  mills, 
controls,  time  wages  prevail,  and  where  the  individual  worker 
controls,  piece  wages  prevail;  by  the  resistless  operation  of  organ- 
ized control  at  one  point,  and  the  effort  to  recover  earnings  re- 
duced by  skilful  cuts  of  piece  wages  at  another;  by  the  danger  of 
accident,  and  the  lure  of  the  pay  which  seems  high  by  old-country 
standards,  the  pace  is  kept,  is  accelerated,  and  again  maintained. 
There  is  one  result  and  there  is  no  other  like  it. 

All  of  these  results  of  the  survey,  relating  to  overwork,  low 
wages,  immigration,  destruction  of  families,  archaic  institutions, 
and  indifference  to  adverse  living  conditions,  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  your  very  careful  consideration.  They  are  presented  without 
exaggeration  or  prejudice  in  the  papers  that  have  been  written 
and  in  the  fuller  reports  that  are  to  follow.  It  is  possible  that 
yellow  journalism  would  find  here  some  justification.  When  Mr. 
Brisbane  the  other  day  gloried  in  the  yellowness  of  his  newspaper, 
chuckled  over  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  imitation  by  other 
journals,  compared  his  color  effects  with  the  Almighty's  painting 
of  a  lurid  sunset,  and  reached  his  climax  by  expressing  regret 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a  noise  resembling 
thunder,  I  confess  that  having  in  mind  the  unpublished  records 
of  our  Pittsburgh  Survey,  I  had  a  momentary  pang  of  r^jet 
that  we  were  not  in  position  to  set  them  free  by  some  such  meth- 
ods as  those  which  Mr.  Brisbane  so  unblushingly  defends.  The 
reading  of  a  paper  in  a  scientific  society  and  the  publication  of 
a  few  special  numbers  of  Charities  seem  inadequate.  However, 
we  must  accept  the  limitations  along  with  the  great  advantages  of 
the  media  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit  us  to 
work.    I  proceed  to  present  other  facts  which  I  would  not  wish  to 
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classify  as  either  adverse  or  favorable,  and  to  give  a  brief  and 
inadequate  enumeration  of  the  distinctly  favorable  indications. 

Outside  the  mills,  the  wages  of  ordinary  day  laborers  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  a  ten-hour  day. 
The  municipality  pays  more:  $1.75  to  $2  for  eight  hours.  In 
skilled  trades,  in  seasonal  trades,  and  in  thoroughly  unionized 
trades,  compensation  is  higher.  The  level  toward  which  wages 
tend  is  $9  to  $10  for  a  sixty-hour  week.  Common  laborers  in 
the  mines,  because  of  their  union,  earn  from  50  to  90  per  cent 
more  by  the  hour  than  laborers  of  a  similar  grade  outside. 
Motormen  and  conductors,  under  their  union  agreement,  earn 
25  per  cent,  more  per  hour  than  teamsters,  although  their  occupa- 
tion requires  no  more  time  in  which  to  become  proficient  In 
the  building  trades,  which  are  seasonal  and  organized,  the  wages 
are  $3.40  to  $5.20  for  eight  hours ;  and  in  the  metal  trades,  which 
are  continuous  and  partly  organized,  wages  are  $2.75  to  $4  a 
day  of  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  destruction  of  unionism  in  the 
steel  mills  has  had  effects  which  are  too  far-reaching  and  impor- 
tant for  brief  summary  here,  but  they  are  described  by  Mr.  Fitch 
in  the  reports  with  thoroughness  and  a  wealth  of  illustrative 
detail.  In  general  I  may  say  that  the  low  wages  of  unskilled 
immigrant  labor  are  higher  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
that  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  formerly  organized  are  lower. 

Though  it  may  seem  extravagant,  I  am  inclined  to  claim  for 
the  survey  the  discovery  of  the  Slav  as  a  human  being,  though  I 
do  not  overlook  the  scientific  studies  of  Dr.  Steiner  or  the  illum- 
inating articles  which  we  have  previously  published  in  Charities 
from  Miss  Balch  on  the  Slavs  in  Europe  and  in  America.  I 
refer  here,  however,  more  especially  to  Mr.  Koukol's  study  of  his 
compatriots,  his  analysis  of  their  character,  their  attitude  toward 
America,  and  the  effect  on  them  of  such  conditions  as  those  under 
which  they  live  and  work  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  neighboring  mill 
towns.  Over  one-half  of  the  workers  in  the  steel  mills  are  Slavs, 
and  in  the  total  immigration  Slavs  are  one  of  the  three  largest 
racial  elements  which  we  are  now  absorbing  into  our  population. 
An  anomalous  feature  of  this  whole  situation  is  that  our  greatest 
industrial  community  should  thus  be  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
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able-bodied  laborers  from  agpricultural  communities  five  thousand 
miles  distant 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  account  there  are  at  least  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

I.  The  adverse  conditions  are,  after  all,  conditions  which 
naturally,  or  at  least  not  infrequently,  accompany  progress.  They 
are  incidents  of  the  production  of  wealth  on  a  vast  scale.  They 
are  remediable  whenever  the  community  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  remedy  them.  If  the  hardships  and  misery  which  we  find  in 
Pittsburgh  were  due  to  poverty  of  resources,  to  the  unproductivity 
of  toil,  then  the  process  of  overcoming  them  might  indeed  be 
tedious  and  discouraging.  Since  they  are  due  to  haste  in  acquir- 
ing wealth,  to  inequity  in  distribution,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
mechanism  of  municipal  government,  they  can  be  overcome  rap- 
idly if  the  community  so  desires. 

II.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  community  is  awaken- 
ing to  these  adverse  conditions  and  that  it  is  even  now  ready  to 
deal  with  some  of  them.  I  have  already  cited  instances  of  new 
movements  in  this  direction,  and  the  detailed  reports  cite  many 
other  favorable  signs.  The  arrest  of  councilmen  and  bankers 
for  bribery  may  for  a  time  divert  attention  from  the  improvement 
of  conditions  to  the  prosecution  of  individual  malefactors.  But 
this  interruption  to  fundamental  social  reform  may  serve  to 
strengthen  the  determination  of  citizens  who  see  what  work  is  to 
be  done,  and  that  the  city  administration  is  courageously  under- 
taking it,  to  defer  the  anticipated  reversion  to  ordinary  machine 
politics  and  its  corrupt  alliance  with  predatory  business  interests. 

III.  It  is  fair  to  point  out  as  a  favorable  result  of  the  inquiry 
that  there  is  an  increasing  number,  including  the  mayor  and 
other  city  officials,  officers  of  corporations,  business  men,  social 
workers,  and  others,  who  are  entirely  ready  to  enter  with  others 
and  with  one  another  on  the  dispassionate  search  for  causes  and 
remedies,  recognizing  that  the  adverse  conditions  are  there,  rec- 
ognizing that  distinction  lies  not  in  ostrich-like  refusal  to  see 
them,  but  in  statesman-like  willingness  to  gauge  them  and  to 
understand  them,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  remove  them. 
Pittsburgh  is  unique  only  in  the  extent  to  which  tendencies  ob- 
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servable  everywhere  have  here  actually,  because  of  high  industrial 
development,  and  great  industrial  activity,  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  tangible  proofs  of  their  real  character  and  inevitable  goal. 

IV.  It  will  be  made  apparent  also  when  the  survey  publishes 
its  findings  that  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  under- 
taking there  had  been  several  noteworthy  advances  in  Pittsburgh. 
A  reform  mayor  had  been  elected.  Greater  Pittsburgh,  with 
Allegheny  as  the  principal  accession,  had  been  decreed,  and  inci- 
dentally in  this  process  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our 
national  "fences"  for  thieves  and  other  criminals  had  been  thrown 
down.  Plans  had  been  made  for  a  suitable  civic  celebration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city.  The  administration,  with  the  co-operation  of  smoke  manu- 
facturers, had  entered  upon  a  death  grapple  with  the  smoke 
nuisance.  A  big  boulevard  system  had  been  created,  and  a  five- 
and-a-half-million-dollar  filtration  plant  had  been  installed. 

The  net  result  of  the  survey,  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the 
inquiry  formulated  on  the  programme,  whether  modem  industry 
and  city  life  are  unfavorable  to  the  family,  is  to  suggest  an 
affirmative  answer.  Very  unfavorable,  very  disastrous  conse- 
quences are  clearly  discernible.  Whether  they  are  inseparable 
from  industrial  life  in  the  city  is  for  the  future  to  determine. 
Yellow  journalism,  one  very  crude  but  not  altogether  ineffective 
method  of  popular  education  as  to  certain  of  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  modem  industry,  we  reject  as  not  consistent  with  our 
traditions.  As  a  corrective,  we  shall  do  well  to  utilize  in  the  class- 
room and  in  serious  discussion  such  material  as  is  furnished  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  and  by  other  similar  inquiries.  Assuming 
accuracy  in  the  field  and  suitable  editorial  revision,  it  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  we  shall  soon  know  more  about  Pittsburgh 
than  we  have  known  about  any  other  of  our  American  industrial 
communities.  That  in  itself  is  something,  but  our  chief  interest 
in  that  result  will  lie  in  the  stimulus  which  happily  it  may  give  to 
the  desire  and  the  determination  to  learn  as  much  or  more  by 
similar  or  by  better  methods  about  other  communities. 


ARE  MODERN  INDUSTRY  AND  CITY  LIFE  UNFAVOR- 
ABLE TO  THE  FAMILY? 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON 
The  University  of  Chicago 


The  essence  of  the  question  under  discussion. — It  is  not: 
Is  life  in  an  industrial  city  more  unfavorable  to  the  family  than 
it  formerly  was,  i,  e.,  are  we  advancing?  Nor,  Is  life  in  an 
industrial  city  more  unfavorable  to  sound  family  life  than  country 
residence?  but  rather,  What  are  the  facts  about  urban  conditions 
which  have  a  harmful  tendency,  and  are  these  conditions  neces- 
sarily inherent  in  urban  organization  of  industry  or  are  they 
capable  of  improvement  by  known  means?  If  not  by  known 
means  then  at  what  points  should  we  direct  and  concentrate  our 
investigations?  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  reiterate  the  proof  that 
the  cities  are  growing  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
nor  to  explain  the  movement  cityward.  This  is  already  familiar 
to  all.  If  any  tendency  is  part  of  destiny  and  fate  this  seems  to 
be  such.  Even  when  people  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect  of 
urban  ways  on  longevity,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  brief  and  merry, 
or  at  least  exciting,  career  in  cities  to  the  cycle  of  far  and  drowsy 
Cathay. 

"Modem  industry"  is  almost  equivalent  to  "city  life,"  because 
the  great  industry,  the  factory  system,  builds  cities  around  the 
chimneys  of  steam  engines  and  electric  plants.  Cheap  production 
of  commodities  by  machinery  requires  some  degree  of  proximity 
of  operations.  Our  systems  of  transportation  and  trade  work 
in  the  same  direction.  We  may  then,  ignoring  exceptional  con- 
ditions, discuss  directly  the  effects  of  urban  residence  on  family 
life,  and  treat  the  mill,  shop,  and  factory  as  special  aspects  of 
city  life. 

The  dwelling,  the  street,  the  places  of  work  and  recreation 
are  the  outward  and  physical  factors  which  directly  affect  the 
fortunes  of  urban  workmen  and  their  families. 

The  habits  and  conduct  of  the  people  under  these  outward 
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conditions  are  also  causal  factors,  and  all  the  influences  react 
upon  each  other  and  reverberate  in  countless  ways. 

I.  What  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  family  in  cities  ?  The  social  function  of  the  normal  family 
is  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  community  at  its  best  by  producing, 
rearing,  and  educating  sound  and  vigorous  offspring. 

The  statisticians  have  assembled  for  us  the  evidences  of 
relatively  high  morbidity  and  mortality  in  cities,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  tables ;  the  general  results  are  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose.^ 

Density  of  population  is  characteristic  of  cities  and  tends 
to  increase  morbidity  and  mortality.  The  death  rate  in  cities  is 
generally,  though  not  always,  higher  than  in  the  surrounding 
country.  This  is  true  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  death 
rate  is  usually  greater  in  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  city,  although 
the  improvements  in  modem  sanitary  methods  are  telling  with 
better  effect  on  cities  than  on  rural  communities  owing  to  the 
more  prompt  and  the  better  administered  application  of  science 
under  municipal  government. 

The  death  rate  of  infants  has  hitherto  been  especially  marked 
in  cities  owing  to  the  defective  supply  of  milk,  and  probably  to 
the  neglect  of  infants  by  mothers  who  work  for  a  living  away 
from  home.  The  exhaustion  of  girls  in  factories  and  mills 
tends  to  increase  the  mortality  of  these  infants  after  marriage. 

The  danger  from  infectious  diseases  is  increased  in  crowded 
tenements.  Tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  are  made  more  common 
and  fatal  by  the  fact  that  common  halls  and  corridors  carry  the 
germs  of  these  dreaded  diseases  into  every  apartment,  so  that  a 
single  patient  quickly  exposes  numerous  neighbors.  When  light 
and  ventilation  are  defective  these  evils  rage  with  all  the  more 
intense  virulence. 

The  diseases  caused  by  occupations  affect  the  vigor  of  the 
family  in  various  ways;  directly  by  impairing  the  general  health 

^Mayo-Smith,  Statistiei  and  Sociology,  pp.  xa8  ff.  (deaths),  pp.  XS4  C 
(sickness)  ;  Weber,  Growth  of  CUUs,  chaps.  vi»  vii ;  Westergaard,  Morbiditdt 
und  Mortalitat;  Bailey,  Modem  Social  Conditions,  p.  143;  Newsholme,  Vital 
Statistics;  these  give  the  primary  sources. 
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and  poisoning  the  germ  plasm,  and  indirectly  by  reducing  the 
food  supply  and  the  comforts  of  clothing  and  dwelling. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  and  compulsory  sickness  and  in- 
valid insurance  the  cessation  of  income  of  the  stricken  husband 
and  father  means  gpradual  starvation  and  the  diseases  which 
always  prey  on  bodies  imperfectly  nourished.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  become  awake  to  the  misery  which 
assails  the  domestic  life  from  this  cause;  and  we  are  behind  all 
other  civilized  nations  in  providing  insurance.  We  have,  after 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  laissez-faire  tribe,  secured  compulsory 
poor  law  and  compulsory  education.  The  next  logical  step  is 
compulsory  insurance  in  its  whole  range,  on  grounds  of  public 
health. 

Not  only  injuries  and  diseases  caused  by  occupation,  but  also 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  imder  xmf  avorable  condi- 
tions is  a  factor  in  the  destruction  of  sound  family  life;  and,  as 
a  rule,  these  evils  are  more  serious  in  urban  than  in  rural  indus- 
tries. Exposure  to  the  elements  and  the  rapid  increase  of  compli- 
cated machinery,  sometimes  driven  by  steam  power,  are  facts  of 
importance  in  agricultural  occupations,  and  require  more  attention 
and  investigation  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

The  dwelling  has  been  the  center  of  anxious  interest  in  cities 
for  a  long  time.  The  sweated  industries,  carried  on  in  the  same 
rooms  where  the  family  lives,  are  more  difficult  to  control  than 
the  factory  industries,  and  they  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  health. 
After  the  great  work  of  De  Forest  and  Veiller  on  the  tenement- 
house  problem  little  remains  to  be  said  in  this  connection;  al- 
though local  investigation  must  be  made  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  people  and  authorities  of  any  particular  community.  We 
need  another  volimie,  based  on  scientific  study,  of  the  perils  to 
health  in  country  residences.  It  is  amazing  how  little  impression 
an  investigation  in  Pittsburgh  or  New  York  makes  in  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago;  it  is  so  easy  to  parry  a  stroke  by  pleading  a  differ- 
ence of  situation. 

The  places  of  recreation  and  culture  in  cities  are  often 
crowded  and  almost  always  perilous  to  health  and  hence  to  the 
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family.    Theaters,  dance  halls,  saloons,  and  even  churches  are 
not  rarely  means  of  infection. 

How  far  are  these  evils  due  necessarily  to  industry  and  to 
urban  life?  and  how  far  are  they  preventable,  avoidable  by 
known  measures?  Preventive  medicine  and  public  hygiene  have 
already  done  more  for  cities  than  for  the  country  and  we  seem 
to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  powerful  and  concerted  movement  to 
combat  all  these  evils.* 

II.  Are  the  conditions  of  city  life  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  fecundity?  The  answer  must  be  guarded  and  must  take 
account  of  the  elements  of  population,  occupations,  presence  of 
immigrants,  age  groups,  demands  of  fashionable  society,  etc. 

"In  Germany  the  birth-rate  for  the  entire  country  is  from 
4  to  6  per  cent,  higher  than  for  cities  of  50,000  and  over."*  In 
Hungary  this  is  true.  In  Massachusetts  the  birth-rate  was  higher 
in  towns.  In  Sweden  the  birth-rate  of  cities  has  gained  upon 
and  passed  the  rural  birth-rate.  The  birth-rates  of  large  cities,  as 
London  and  Paris,  are  slowly  falling. 

The  social  position  of  the  family  has  a  decisive  influence,  the 
births  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  income. 

"The  most  obvious  explanation  of  a  high  birth-rate  would  be 
a  large  proportion  of  women  in  the  child-bearing  period.  The 
cities  have  a  larger  percentage  of  such  persons,  hence  for  this 
reason,  and  not  because  of  greater  fecundity  of  city  women,  do 
the  cities  often  have  a  high  birth-rate"*  The  cost  of  living  is 
greater  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  the  necessities  of  life 
must  be  paid  for  in  cash.  Income  is  more  uncertain.  Multitudes 
of  unskilled  workingmen  are  liable  to  discharge  on  an  hour's 
notice ;  and  this  is  true  of  clerks  and  salesmen.  This  uncertainty 
of  income  is  an  important  factor  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  offspring. 

Furthermore,  the  city  child  is  not  so  early  a  producer  as  the 
child  on  the  farm,  whether  boy  or  girl.    Very  early  a  rural  child 

*  See  Dr.  Kober's  paper  on  "Industrial  Diseases"  in  Bulletin  No,  75,  Bureaa 
of  Labor,  1908. 

*  Bailey,  Modem  Social  Conditions,  p.  108. 
^Weher,  p.  331. 
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can  be  a  real  aid  in  kitchen  or  field.  This  can  be  modified  by 
earlier  trade  training  from  the  sixth  grade  up,  as  is  now  pro- 
vided in  some  cities  for  half -day  schools  and  shops. 

The  attractions  of  pleasure  and  comfort  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  the  urban  dweller  than  to  the  farmer.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  quiet  and  retirement  during  pregnancy  in  a  tenement 
house  or  expensive  apartment  residence  is  a  factor  of  no  slight 
significance,  especially  when  public  sentiment  among  women 
makes  maternity  ridiculous. 

III.  Communistic  urban  habits  tend  to  create  and  sustain 
communistic  beliefs  and  sentiments;  and  these  are  distinctively 
unfavorable  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  monogamic  family 

*  is  based.  Paul  Gohre  describes  his  experience  in  a  German  in- 
dustrial community,  where  men  work  all  day  in  a  common  shop, 
eat  their  luncheon  in  crowds,  seek  their  entertainments  in  throngs, 
travel  in  a  mob,  and,  before  marriage,  satisfy  their  sexual  appe- 
tites in  a  common  brothel.  The  same  phenomena  may  be 
observed  in  any  large  industrial  town.  If  the  type  of  family  we 
have  known  and  whicfi  is  maintained  in  the  country  is  desirable, 
then  these  forces  must  be  regarded  as  disintegrating  and  perilous. 
Are  the  evils  of  such  communistic  living  avoidable?  Are 
there  socializing  influences  mixed  up  with  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies which  may  well  be  fostered  ? 

IV.  Certainly  there  are  advantages  in  urban  life  which  must 
favorably  affect  the  domestic  institution.  There  are  wider  and 
more  rapid  means  of  communication  and  of  receiving  impres- 
sions; although  the  rural  telephone  and  trolley  are  making 
marvelous  changes  outside  the  cities.  There  are  more  mental 
stimuli  in  the  thronged  street  than  in  the  sleepy  lanes,  and  along 
the  quiet  waters  of  pastures  and  meadows. 

It  is  possible  that  the  urban  socialization  of  industries  gives 
to  the  city  woman  the  advantages  of  slavery  without  its  cruelty, 
and  thus  creates  a  wider  margin  of  leisure — the  first  condition  of 
higher  culture.  Certainly,  as  all  admit,  our  largest  leisure  class 
is  made  up  of  women  from  whom  wealth  and  modem  mechanical 
devices  have  taken  away  numerous  household  cares  and  labors. 

V.  Divorce  is  an  effect  of  urban  conditions  and  beliefs;  it  is 
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an  effect  of  evil  and  sometimes  the  milder  evil  selected  out  of 
many  worse  miseries.  In  the  United  States  in  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  rate  is  higher  in  the  counties  in  which  large  cities 
are  situated  than  in  the  counties  where  the  population  is  princi- 
pally rural;*  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Catholics  gather 
in  cities. 

Only  of  recent  years  has  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases, 
and  especially  gonorrhea,  been  carefully  studied.  Even  yet  the 
public  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  domestic  misery  caused  by  these 
diseases  contracted  by  extra-marital  intercourse  by  men  and  com- 
municated to  innocent  wives  and  children.  The  records  of 
divorce  courts  rarely  mention  the  real  ground  on  which  good 
women  apply  for  divorce,  and  the  federal  statistics,  therefore, 
must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  investigations  on  which  judicial 
records  throw  little  light. 

Now,  the  social  evil  is  distinctly  an  urban  evil,  and  so  far  as 
it  leads  to  divorce  must  be  charged  in  great  part  to  the  conditions 
•of  urban  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  narcotic  poisons  and 
alcohol  to  which  so  much  domestic  ruin  can  be  traced.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  many  of  the  scientific  men  of  America  that  they 
have  underestimated  the  importance  of  this  factor  and  some  of 
them  have  so  written  that  their  sentences  are  used  in  advertise^ 
ments  of  brewers  and  distillers  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
educated. 

VI.  Some  writers  have  emphasized  the  value  of  cit^  life  as 
an  agency  of  social  selection;  the  strong  and  capable  are  given 
a  career  while  the  feeble  in  vitality  and  character  go  to  ruin  and 
are  weeded  out.  But  this  kind  of  social  selection  is  too  costly; 
its  lightning  strokes  kill  many  of  the  finest  human  beings  along 
with  the  neglected ;  and  not  seldom  the  nursery  of  deadly  germs, 
physical  and  moral,  is  in  the  homes  and  streets  of  the  so-called 
unfit.  Those  who  fall  into  the  doom  clutch  at  the  fair  and  com- 
petent and  drag  them  to  ruin  with  themselves. 

The  incompetent  must  either  be  educated  to  fill  a  useful  place 
and  feel  strong  for  productive  labor,  or  be  sent  under  guard  to 
die  at  peace  in  celibate  colonies.    That  is  the  only  social  selection 

'  Bailey,  op,  ciu,  p.  206. 
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which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  rational ;  all  the  rest  is  wasteful 
accident,  trusting  to  chance  which  plays  with  loaded  dice. 

None  of  the  urban  plagues  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
in  the  realm  of  destiny  or  blind  nature;  all  are  products  of  human 
choice  and  conduct ;  and  by  human  energy,  guided  by  science,  they 
can  gradually  be  diminished  or  removed ;  but  none  will  disappear 
without  effort  Even  laziness  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  medi- 
cine. In  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Mrs.  Stowe  put  into  the  mouth  of 
her  Yankee  woman  visiting  the  South  the  descriptive  words,  "Oh 
heow  shiftless!"  Now  comes  Professor  Stiles  and  tells  us  that 
'^anaemia,  malnutrition,  marked  indisposition  for  sustained  exer- 
tion, and  resultant  social  condition,  usually  described  as  'shift- 
lessness,'  which  have  characterized  large  numbers  of  the  poorer 
class  of  rural  whites  in  the  South,  are  due  to  a  widespread  infec- 
tion with  the  Uncinaria  americana,  or  hookworm."* 

It  would  be  a  rational  ground  for  hilarity,  to  make  even  a 
Quaker  or  a  Puritan  laugh,  if  some  of  the  worst  demons  of  eco- 
nomic vice  could  be  expelled  from  the  system  with  a  good  dose 
of  vermifuge.    Who  shall  set  a  bound  to  science? 

The  form  of  the  topic  limits  our  discussion  to  description  of 
present  facts,  and,  rigidly  interpreted,  would  not  permit  us  to 
consider  how  far  these  actual  evils  are  remediable  nor  by  what 
means.  Of  course  the  greater  and  only  final  human  interest  lies 
in  the  methods  of  amelioration  provided  by  the  sciences  of  sanita- 
tion, public  hygiene,  and  education. 

But  the  detection  and  description  of  the  adverse  factors  im- 
plies the  possession  of  a  standard  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
wrong  as  wrong.  This  is  in  itself  an  important  step  on  the  way 
to  betterment. 

A  multitude  of  people  will,  for  good  reasons,  choose  rural 
homes ;  another  multitude  will  select  urban  homes ;  both  may  be 
aided  to  live  a  rational  life  with  wholesome  surroundings;  both 
can,  up  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  live  a  complete  human 
life;  and  already  men  in  institutions  of  learning,  on  farms,  in 
cities,  and  in  administrative  positions  are  seeking  the  ways  to 
the  best  possible  life  for  farmers  and  residents  of  cities. 

*  Dr.  H.  B.  Young,  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  NoTcmber  28,  1908,  p.  1028. 
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The  literary  and  scientific  man  is  tempted  to  regard  the  farmer 
as  lacking  in  intellectual  quality  because  the  latter  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  in  melodious  phrases  or  buried  them  in  labora- 
tory memoirs. 

If  we  look  closely  we  can  discover  that  farmers  have  really 
a  vast  fund  of  valuable  knowledge — ^knowledge  of  vegetables, 
animals,  wounds,  diseases,  remedies,  technical  processes,  govern- 
ment, law,  markets,  prices,  transportation.  The  farmer  is  an 
experimenter.  All  he  learns  he  expresses,  not  in  literary  form, 
in  articles  in  books,  but  in  improved  land,  in  selecting  according 
to  biological  principles  the  best  seeds  and  the  best  stock  for  breed- 
ing, in  adapting  his  methods  to  climate  and  soil,  in  building  up 
schools  and  churches,  and  in  rearing  healthy  children. 

We  need  not  be  too  industrious  in  making  out  differences 
between  rural  and  urban  populations.  The  differences  in  homes, 
habits,  and  satisfactions  on  which  comic  cartoonists  and  some 
social  philosophers  lay  emphasis  either  do  not  exist,  except  in 
imagination,  or  are  merely  superficial.  The  broad  hat,  rough 
boots,  wild  beard,  and  exposed  suspenders  of  the  caricatured 
"hayseed"  have  little  meaning  in  respect  to  the  essentials  of 
human  character.  The  city  dweller  judges  by  what  he  sees  and 
he  does  not  see  much  of  the  real  farmer.  Many  of  the  railroad 
kings,  whom  our  British  ambassador  praises  as  the  ablest  men  of 
our  nation,  are  the  children  of  "clod-hoppers"  and  may  retain 
a  little  of  the  ancestral  trick  of  getting  over  rough  ground  to 
their  destination.  -We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  hasty, 
unfair,  and  misleading  generalizations,  and  the  prejudices .  of 
our  Brahmin  caste.  Many  of  our  rich  men,  under  expert  medical 
advice,  are  living  a  rural  life  several  months  of  each  year  for 
physical  and  mental  health.  They  are  wise  who  return  periodi- 
cally to  the  conditions  of  life  which  have  thus  far  helped  to 
maintain  the  vitality  of  our  nation  at  the  highest  point.  The 
aristocracy  of  England,  and  their  imitators,  are  ambitious  to  own 
and  occupy  country  seats.  This  will  lengthen  the  life  of  this 
group— not  always  with  eugenic  consequences. 

But  what  of  the  poor  in  our  cities,  whose  crowded  rooms 
are  pestilential  in  winter  and  purgatorial  in  summer?    Is  the  best 
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we  can  do  for  these  to  send  them  to  the  country  for  a  week,  or 
give  dying  babes  a  charity  ride  in  a  floating  hospital  ?  Are  even 
the  small  park  and  playground,  the  miniature  reminder  of  real 
country,  the  horizon  of  our  vision?  We  have  already  adopted 
in  our  building  ordinances  a  minimum  standard  of  cubic  atmos- 
phere and  square  feet  of  window  space  for  actinic  rays;  but  as 
yet  we  have  not  come  in  sight  of  a  standard  of  outdoor  space 
per  man,  woman  and  child.  We  are  merely  making  unscientific 
guesses  and  leaving  the  real  control  of  sky  and  grass  room  to 
individualism  and  commercial  motives,  that  is,  to  the  besotted  and 
the  blind.  In  many  cases  suburban  manufacturing  villages,  built 
to  escape  the  rule  of  trade-unions,  soon  develop  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  smoke,  dust,  unwholesome  housing,  and  bad  drainage 
and  water  supply,  without  securing  any  of  the  advantages  of 
moral  surroundings. 

A  more  comprehensive  system  of  social  control  is  required 
in  order  to  promote  social  selection  economically  and  effectively. 
What  direction  must  this  control  take? 

I.  It  has  been  proposed  that  we  try  to  educate  the  prosperous 
and  healthy  to  produce  more  children.  In  the  first  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Eugenics  of  the  American  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion it  was  urged : 

It  is  a  pressing  problem  to  know  what  to  do  to  increase  the  birth-rate 
of  the  superior  stocks  and  keep  proportionate  at  least  the  contribution  of 
the  inferior  stocks.  One  of  the  most  promising  influences  is  the  eugenic 
movement  started  in  England  by  Galton  arul  Pearson  to  make  proper  pro- 
creation a  part  of  religion  and  ethics,  rath<  r  than  a  matter  of  whim  only. 
....  Our  appeal  should  ....  be  directed  to  men  of  average  ability  to 
have  families  which  will  bring  at  least  two  children  to  maturity  and  parent- 
hood and  especially  to  men  of  superior  ability  to  have  larger  families. 

With  this  conclusion  and  with  this  appeal  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  ground  for  controversy.  Unquestionably  something 
can  be  gained  by  persuading  people  to  consider  procreation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  racial  interest  and  patriotism.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  certainly  succeeded  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  by  urging  its  members  to  outpopulate  the  Protes- 
tants ;  whether  always  with  eugenic  results  must  be  a  matter  for 
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further  investigation.  At  any  rate  the  universal  and  persistent 
teaching  and  counsel  in  the  confessional  secures  results ;  general 
freedom  from  divorce  and  from  childless  marriages.  If  this 
mighty  religious  influence  could  be  made  scientific  and  eugenic — 
and  why  not? — it  would  be  an  immense  help  toward  improving 
our  American  stock. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  willingness  and  the  duty  of  persons 
of  ability  and  health.  If  they  should  really  try  to  run  a  race  with 
the  thriftless,  the  reckless,  the  dwarfs,  the  neurotic,  the  vicious, 
the  criminal,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  what  would  be  the 
outlook?  Can  we  seriously  urge  this  policy  without  further 
measures  ?  The  effort  might  be  too  costly,  might  even  lead  to  the 
exhaustion  and  degeneration  of  a  large  number  of  conscientious 
and  morally  earnest  mothers.  Society  has  no  right  to  ask  of 
such  persons  unreasonable  sacrifices  in  a  hopeless  competition 
with  the  unrestrained  appetites  of  the  unfit  and  undesirable. 

2.  There  is  a  way  by  which  society  can  secure  a  better  stock 
in  one  or  two  generations,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  legal  powers 
which  it  already  exercises  without  raising  any  ethical  or  consti- 
tutional questions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  in  a  brief 
report  the  mass  of  facts  collected  and  presented  with  almost 
passionate  earnestness  by  Dr.  Rentoul.^  We  have  at  hand  the 
celibate  colonies  of  insane,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptics.  The 
policy  of  segregation  nowhere  raises  doubt  or  general  opposition. 
It  is  clearly  and  distinctly  the  right  of  a  commonwealth,  when 
called  upon  to  support  a  large  number  of  the  obviously  unfits  to 
deprive  them  of  liberty  and  so  prevent  their  propagation  of 
defects  and  thus  the  perpetuation  of  their  misery  in  their  off- 
spring. 

But  the  policy  of  segregation  has  one  disadvantage,  which 
Dr.  Rentoul  has  made  prominent :  the  insane  are  discharged  when 
cured,  and  yet  become  parents  of  d^enerates;  and  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  cannot  always  be  guarded  so  as  to  prevent 
propagation.  Therefore  the  policy  of  painless  asexualization 
is  offered. 

3.  But  no  social  policy  of  segregation  or  of  asexualization  can 

^  Race  Culture  or  Race  Suicide. 
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be  complete  or  adequate  without  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
measures  for  arresting  the  forces  which  tend  to  poison  the  germ, 
the  very  source  of  life  and  inheritance.  The  aim  of  eugenics 
is  not  limited  to  selection  of  parents ;  it  includes  all  the  measures 
which  promise  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  parents  or  to  prevent 
their  degradation. 

It  is  slow  and  uncertain  work  to  persuade  the  capable  to 
attempt  to  outpopulate  the  defective  and  abnormal;  society  in 
self-defense  must  seek  to  diminish  the  causes  of  degeneration. 

Several  able  writers  on  eugenics  have  declared  that  we  can- 
not look  to  improvement  of  conditions  for  improvement  of  the 
human  race.  Granting  that  better  food  and  housing  will  not 
enable  tuberculous  and  paralytic  parents  to  produce  healthy  off- 
spring, it  remains  true  that  impaired  wages,  nutrition,  and  whole- 
some conditions  would  prevent  the  beginning  of  a  new  series 
of  degraded  and  exhausted  persons. 

It  seems  to  be  established,  and  admitted  by  Weismann,  that 
the  germ  cells  in  their  most  intimate  structure  can  be  so  affected 
by  poisons  and  even  by  malnutrition  as  to  transmit  certain  evil 
effects  to  offspring.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  controverted  topic  of  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters.  The  sperm  cells  or  the  ovum  or  both  may  be  so 
damaged  in  the  parent  or  parents  that  the  offspring  will  show 
the  consequences.    Forel  writes :  ^ 

By  blastophthory  {Keimverd c rhnisY  I  understand  ....  the  effects  of 
all  directly  abnormal  and  disturbing  influences  which  affect  the  protoplasm 
of  the  germ  cells,  whose  inherited  determinants  in  this  way  are  injuriously 
altered.  Blastophthory  works  in  this  way  on  germs  not  yet  united  by 
means  of  their  bearers  (Trager)  and  in  that  way  effects  a  beginning  ot  what 
we  call  inherited  degeneration,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be. 

These  evil  results  then  pass  on  from  this  beginning  to  subse- 
quent generations.  Among  the  poisons  which  have  the  power 
to  damage  the  germ  cells  Forel  mentions  especially  alcohol. 
Idiots,  insane,  epileptics,  dwarfs,  psychopathic  persons  are  the 
issue  of  alcoholized  parents,  parents  who  themselves  may  have 
been  vigorous  and  sound  in  every  part. 

*  Blastophthory  {Keimverderbnis) ;  cf.  Aug.  Forel,  DU  sesuelle  Frage,  p.  33* 
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This  brings  into  consideration  the  facts  relating  to  other 
poisons;  as  the  toxic  results  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases, 
of  lead  poisoning,  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  nicotine  in  strong 
doses.  The  so-called  industrial  or  professional  diseases  gain  a 
new  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  contest  with  venereal  diseases,  both  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis,  becomes  si.^nificant  for  eugenics.  It  is  well  known  that 
syphilis  acquired  by  a  parent  sometimes  destroys  or  cripples  the 
offspring.  Gonorrhea  is  a  common  cause  of  blindness;  the  in- 
herited effects  upon  the  constitution  of  the  children  require 
serious  investigation.    Dr.  E.  Kraepelin  says : 

We  know  some  of  the  important  and  widespread  causes  of  insanity,  the 
combating  of  which  lies  not  only  within  the  realm  of  the  duties,  but  also 

of  the  powers  of  the  state.    The  first  of  these  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol 

About  one-third  of  the  surviving  children  of  dipsomaniac  parents  will 
become  epileptics.  According  to  Bourneville  more  than  one-half  of  the 
idiotic  children  proved  to  have  alcoholized  parents.* 

This  author,  with  many  others,  emphasizes  the  frequent  con- 
nection between  even  slight  intoxication  and  the  occasion  of  vene- 
real diseases  with  all  their  sad  retinue  of  suffering,  especially 
to  women. 

Some  educational  advantage  may  be  gained  by  laws  requiring 
a  medical  certificate  of  .health  from  a  public  physician  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  license  to  marry.  This  measure  would  cause 
many  a  young  man  to  reflect  before  he  brought  upon  himself  a 
loathsome  and  highly  infectious  disease.  But  such  a  law  would 
have  little  influence  on  unscrupulous  persons  who  satisfy  their 
appetites  without  regard  to  marriage  laws.  They  must  be  reached 
by  other  means. 

Competition  with  the  inferior  and  the  unfit  is  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  cause  thoughtful  and  provident  persons  to  limit 
their  offspring.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  one  of  our  greatest 
economists,  President  Francis  A.  Walker : 

Whatever  were  the  causes  which  checked  the  growth  of  the  native 
population,  they  were  neither  physiological  nor  climatic.  They  were 
mainly  social  and  economic;  and  chief  among  them  was  the  access  of  vast 

*J9t>  psychiatrischen  Aufgaben  des  Staates,  p.  2. 
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hordes  of  foreign  immigrants,  bringing  with  them  a  standard  of  living  at 
which  our  own  people  revolted.'* 

Now,  the  excessive  increase  of  any  undesirable  class  will  "give 
a  shock  to  the  principle  of  population"  among  persons  of  higher 
standards  of  life.  Thousands  of  persons  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  others  who  would  not  or  could  not  own  slaves  emi- 
grated from  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  to  escape  competi- 
tion with  slave  labor  and  from  the  sense  of  social  inferiority 
which  went  with  manual  labor.  But  now  there  is  no  way  of 
escape;  therefore  the  families  of  superior  ability  and  higher 
standards  grow  smaller.  To  encourage  persons  of  normal  life 
and  civilized  standards  to  have  more  children  some  better  guar- 
anties must  be  given  them  by  government  that  these  children  will 
not  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  immigrants  of  a  lower  order.  This 
is  not  an  argument  against  immigration,  but  only  against  the 
immigration  of  persons  who  can  never  be  induced  to  demand  a 
civilized  scale  of  life.  A  great  deal  is  justly  said  of  a  "simple 
life;"  but  that  should  not  mean  a  return  to  savage  life. 

Any  discussion  of  the  unfavorable  effects  of  urban  life  on  the 
family  must  g^ve  large  room  lor  these  forces  which  tend  directly 
or  indirectly  to  enfeeble  or  prevent  offspring.  The  vices  which 
destroy,  the  unwholesome  physical  conditions,  and  the  excessive 
competition  in  cities  of  the  North  with  immigrants  are  all  amen- 
able to  action  by  concerted  volition;  they  are  not  results  of  in- 
evitable forces  outside  the  range  of  human  choices. 

^  Diseiusions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol.  II,  p.  426. 
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This  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  statement  of  all 
of  the  reactions  which  environing  conditions  may  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  family  living  in  the  open  country.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  whole  matter  has  not  been  worked  out  by  anyone 
with  any  degree  of  fulness.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  sociologists 
would  take  up  seriously  the  study  of  the  effect  of  typical  rural 
life,  not  only  upon  the  rural  family,  but  upon  the  rural  individual, 
and  determine  the  relationships  between  the  rural  environment 
and  the  rural  mind,  I  am  here  merely  setting  down  some  observa- 
tions which  are  the  result  of  considerable  association  with  the 
rural  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  some 
attempts  to  study  the  structure  and  influence  of  various  rural 
social  institutions. 

Isolation  is  the  chief  social  characteristic  of  rural  life.  But, 
so  far  as  isolation  is  a  physical  fact,  rather  than  a  state  of  mind, 
the  word  must  be  used  in  a  wholly  relative  sense..  Isolation  of 
country  life  varies  all  the  way  from  the  occasional  hamlets  and 
villages  of  the  closely  populated  irrigation  districts,  to  the  genuine 
loneliness  of  the  almost  boundless  stock  ranges,  with  all  grada- 
tions between.  It  is,  however,  the  one  great  fact  that  stands  out  in 
any  comparison  between  the  social  environment  of  a  family  living 
on  the  land,  and  a  family  living  in  the  town  or  city. 

This  isolation  is  a  separateness  of  the  farming  class  from 
other  classes.  Consequently,  a  family  belonging  to  this  separated 
class  must  be  influenced  by  the  characteristics  and  the  standards 
common  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  an  isolation  of  families. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  our  American  farm  families  live  in 
hamlets  or  villages.  The  families  of  the  farm  are  scattered; 
few  farm  homes  are  closely  adjacent,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  city  man. 
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Of  course  it  is  to  be  observed  that  physical  contact  in  the  city 
means  nothing,  from  the  family  point  of  view.  Contiguity  does 
not  necessarily  breed  acquaintanceship.  Probably  the  mere  fact 
of  farmhouses  being  twenty  rods  apart,  or  half  a  mile  apart,  is 
not  so  significant  as  the  fact  that  separateness  of  the  farming 
class  and  scattered  farm  homes  produce  a  lack  of  social  friction 
between  individuals,  between  families,  and  between  classes,  that 
has  a  significant  bearing  on  all  those  concerned. 

What,  now,  are  the  chief  influences  of  this  isolated  mode  of 
living  upon  the  life  and  characteristics  of  the  family,  considered 
as  a  unit?   I  list  them  as  follows: 

1.  Family  life  in  the  country  is  tied  to  the  industry  of  the 
country.  This  unquestionably  makes  for  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  farm.  Of  course,  it  may  also  result  in  hatred  of  farm 
work.  It  makes  drudgery  easy.  It  makes  it  difficult  to  get  away 
from  one's  work.  But  this  much  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
farm  family  may  be  considered  an  industrial,  as  well  as  a  social, 
unit,  whether  the  influences  of  this  condition  are  good  or  bad,  or 
both.  It  probably  has  both  good  and  bad  effects;  but,  on  the 
social  side,  it  certainly  has  a  significant  result  which  may  become 
our  second  point : 

2.  There  is  a  co-operative'  unity  in  the  farm  family  that  is 
rather  striking.  The  whole  family  is  engaged  in  work  that  is  of 
common  interest.  The  whole  family  often  "turns  to,"  when  a 
task  is  to  be  carried  out.  When  the  holiday  comes,  the  whole 
family  takes  part  in  it.  Compared  with  the  average  city  family, 
individual  interests  are  subordinated.  Each  member  of  the 
family  knows  what  is  going  on.  Each  is  in  touch  with  the 
plans  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in  general  if  not  in  detail.  The 
mother's  work  is  ever  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  including  the  boys  and  men.  This  co-operative  unity  must 
have  a  powerful  eflfect  upon  the  life  of  the  family.  Perhaps  it 
has  a  tendency  to  give  that  life  too  much  of  an  industrial  char- 
acter. There  may  be  too  much  inclination  to  "talk  shop."  There 
may  be  too  little  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  life, 
or  of  the  hearth  life,  of  the  family ;  but  there  is  a  certain  solid- 
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arity  in  the  farm  family  that  makes  for  the  permanency  of  the 
institution. 

3.  Speaking  particularly  now  of  the  youth  growing  up  in  the 
farm  family,  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  family  life  in  the 
open  country  is  remarkably  educative.  First,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  boys  and  girls,  from  even  tender  years,  learn 
to  participate  in  real  tasks.  They  do  not  merely  play  at  doing 
things,  they  do  them.  They  achieve  real  results.  They  take  part 
in  the  world's  work;  and,  secondly,  by  association  with  older 
heads  in  this  work,  by  having  a  share  in  these  real  problems,  by 
understanding  at  an  early  age  the  good  or  evil  results  that  come 
from  definite  lines  of  action,  there  comes  a  certain  maturity  of 
mind,  a  certain  sureness  of  touch,  when  a  job  is  to  be  done,  that 
must  be  a  powerful  means  of  development,  particularly  in  an  age 
when  the  achievement  of  tasks  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

4.  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  moral  standards  of  the 
farm  family,  as  a  family,  are  kept  on  a  very  high  plane;  partly 
by  the  fact  of  farm  interests  already  alluded  to,  and  partly  by 
the  openness  of  life  prevalent  in  country  districts.  There  are  in 
the  country  few  hiding  places  for  vice,  and  vice  usually  has 
enough  modesty  not  to  wish  to  stalk  abroad.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  moral  influences  of  the  country  are  only  good;  but 
I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  the  purity  of  the  family  as  an  institution 
is  concerned,  the  country  mode  of  living  is  conducive  to  a  very 
high  standard. 

Thus  far  I  have  named  those  reactions  of  the  environment 
upon  the  rural  family  which  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  favorable. 
There  is  something  to  say  on  the  other  side. 

I.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  mediocre  standards  are  encour- 
aged. If  you  are  brought  up  in  the  Ghetto  of  New  York,  and 
manage- to  get  money  enough  together,  you  can  move  up  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  if  you  want  to.  The  average  farmer  doesn't  move  un- 
less he  moves  to  town,  or  to  a  new  r^on.  If  low  standards 
prevail  in  the  community,  a  particular  family  is  likely  to  find  itself 
influenced  by  these  lower  standards.  There  is  a  tendency  to  level 
down,  because  of  the  law  of  moral  gravitation,  and  because  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  elevate  any  community  standard.     The 
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average  country  communities  are  illustrating  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages, as  well  as  some  of  the  advantages,  of  democracy.  In 
some  farm  communities,  the  presence  of  hired  laborers  in  the 
family  circle  has  been  distinctly  deleterious  to  good  social  cus- 
toms, if  nothing  else.  In  the  country  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
a  general  neighborhood  life  on  the  social  side.    There  is  a  proba- 

I  bility  that  aspiration,  for  either  personal  or  community  ideals, 

will  get  a  set  away  from  the  farm,  with  the  result  that  these 

\  ideals  are  likely  to  lapse  in  the  country. 

i  2.  A  great  deal  of  farm  life  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 

makes  it  very  hard  for  the  mother  of  the  family.     Perhaps  the 

J  effects  of  isolation  are  more  abiding  in  her  case  than  in  that  of 

any  other  member  of  the  family.    This  is  not  to  give  currency  to 

^  the  popular,  but  I  think  erroneous,  notion  that  there  is  a  larger 

'  proportion  of  insanity  among  farm  women  than  among  other 

classes ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  type  of  work  in  the  farm 
home  in  many  communities,  and  few  social  opportunities,  are 
likely  to  give  a  narrowness  that  must  have  its  result  on  the 
general  life  of  the  family. 

3.  The  health  of  the  average  individual  of  the  country  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  at  least  during  the  earlier  years ;  but  it  is 
not  unfair  to  say  that  the  sanitary  conditions,  from  the  public 
point  of  view,  are  not  good  in  the  average  open  country.  This 
must  have  considerable  effect,  in  the  long  run,  upon  the  health  of 
the  family,  and  must  have  a  bearing  upon  the  development  of 

»  family  life. 

4.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  serious  lack  of  recreative  life  in 
the  open  country,  and  this  fact  unquestionably  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  average  farm  home.    It  tends 

i  to  give  a  certain  hardness  and  bareness  that  are  not  proper  soil 

for  the  finer  fruits  of  life. 

'  5.  The  lack  of  steady  income  of  the  farmer's  family  is  a 

factor  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  the  family  toward  life,  toward  expenditures,  toward  culture 

*  wants,  and  toward  those  classes  of  people  that  have  salaries  or 

*  other  steady  income. 

It  should  be  noted  that  country  life  develops  certain  traits  in 
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DISCUSSION 
Paul  U.  Kellcxig,  New  York  City 

There  are  four  points  which  I  should  like  to  make.  In  such  a  discussion 
I  am  under  no  special  obligation  to  relate  them  to  each  other. 

In  his  annual  address  President  Patten  made  a  plea  for  the  pushing  out 
of  the  economist  and  his  works  into  practical  affairs.  Three  years  ago  in  a 
talk  which  he  gave  to  a  group  of  visitors  of  a  charitable  society,  he  told 
them  that  dealing  as  they  were  with  lop-sided  families,  families  which  had 
something  ailing  with  them,  they  were  bound  to  get  lop-sided  views  of 
relief.  They  should  study  for  every  family  they  dealt  with  on  a  philan- 
thropic basis,  one  normal  family.  This  preachment  strikes  me  as  indicating 
a  line  of  joint  activity  for  the  economist  and  the  social  worker — where  the 
broad  view  of  the  one  and  the  methods  of  the  other  could  be  brought 
together.  The  case  records  of  charitable  societies  have  long  been  store- 
houses of  valuable  social  information.  They  have  been  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  the  causes  which  throw  these  families  into  positions  of  dependence. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  survey  we  have  applied  these  methods  of  investigation 
and  record-taking  to  normal  families,  which  may  not  be  thrown  into  depcnd- 
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the  individual,  which,  without  any  special  regard  to  the  question 

of  family  life,  must  nevertheless  influence  the  general  spirit  of 

the  family.    I  refer  particularly  to  the  intense  individualism  of 

the  country,  and  the  lack  of  the  co-operative  spirit.  .  There  is  , 

neighborliness  in  the  country;  there  is  intense  democracy;  there 

is  a  high  sense  of  individual  responsibility;  there  is  initiative;  but 

this  over-development  of  the  individual  results  in  anaemic  social 

life,  which  in  turn  reacts  powerfully  upon  the  general  life  of  the  [ 

family.  j 

To  my  mind,  the  advantages  of  the  country,  in  respect  to 
family  life,  far  outweigh  its  disadvantages.  This  statement  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  to  have  in  mind  the  great  mass  of  farm 
families,  as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  urban  families  of 
somewhat  similar  industrial  and  social  standards.  I  make  no 
defense  of  many  woe-begone  rural  communities  that  can  be  found 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  But  I  do  believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  family  life  of  the  open  country,  whether  judged  with  respect 
to  its  intrinsic  worth,  its  effect  on  the  growing  children,  its 
permanency  as  a  social  institution,  or  its  usefulness  as  a  factor 
in  our  national  civilization,  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 
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ence  but  are  thrown  into  economic  distress  and  lessened  economic  efficiency, 
by  disease  or  accident.  We  have  taken  out  as  units  for  study  not  the  cases 
applying  for  charitable  relief,  but  certain  geographical  areas  or  periods  of 
time.  Comparingcitiesof  corresponding  size  for  the  past  five  years,  Pittsburgh 
has  ranked  first  and  highest  in  both  typhoid  fever  and  industrial  casualties. 
These  two  are  the  prime  expression  on  the  one  hand  of  civic  neglect,  and 
on  the  other,  industrial  hazard  and  ruthlessness.  Our  purpose  was  to 
measure  the  social  effects  on  the  people  themselves.  Here  we  had  units 
more  compelling  than  death  statistics,  or  tax-costs. 

This  was  illustrated  in  the  economic  study  of  typhoid  fever  by  Mr.  Frank 
£.  Wing,  associate  director,  who  collected  data  for  six  wards  for  a  year, 
showing  the  proportion  of  wage-earners  among  typhoid  patients,  the  income 
before  and  since,  the  number  of  weeks  sick,  the  loss  in  wages  by  patients 
and  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  give  up  work  to  care  for  them,  sickness 
expenditure  for  doctors,  nurses,  medicines,  foods,  funerals;  and  the  less 
tangible  but  even  more  severe  tax  involved  in  lessened  vitality,  lessened 
earning  power,  and  broken-up  homes,  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  typhoid. 
Of  1,029  cases  in  six  wards  reported  in  one  year,  448  cases  were  found  and 
studied.  Of  these  26  died.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wage-earners  lost 
1,901  weeks*  work.  Other  wage-earners,  not  patients,  lost  322  weeks — a 
total  loss  in  wages  of  $28,899.  The  cost  of  90  patients  treated  in  hospitals  at 
public  or  private  expense  was  $4,165;  of  338  patients  cared  for  at  home, 
$21,000  in  doctors'  bills,  nurses,  ice,  foods,  medicines ;  of  26  funerals,  $3,186. 
The  result  was  a  total  cost  of  $58,262  in  less  than  half  the  cases  of  six  wards 
in  one  year — ^wards  in  which  both  income  and  sickness  expense  were  at  a 
minimum.  But  there  were  other  even  more  serious  drains.  A  girl  of 
twenty-two,  who  worked  on  stogies,  was  left  in  a  very  nervous  condition, 
not  so  strong  as  before,  and  consequently  could  not  attain  her  former  speed. 
A  blacksmith  will  probably  never  work  at  his  trade  with  his  former  strength. 
A  sixteen-year-old  girl  developed  tuberculosis  and  was  left  in  a  weakened 
physical  condition.  A  tailor  cannot  work  as  long  hours  as  before  and  was 
reduced  $1  a  week  in  wages.  A  boy  of  eight  was  very  nervous,  would  not 
sit  still  in  school,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  a  truant. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  industrial  accidents.  At  this  morninq:'s  session 
Miss  Eastman  has  told  you  of  the  economic  incidence  as  found  by  her 
analysis  of  the  500  industrial  deaths  in  Allegheny  in  the  course  of  the  year 
studied,  where  half  of  those  killed  were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  where 
half  were  getting  less  than  $15  per  week,  where  half  had  families  to  support, 
and  where,  of  these  latter  cases,  less  than  half  received  any  contribution 
whatever  from  the  employer  toward  the  income  loss. 

Dr.  Patten  has  told  us  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  generation  is  the 
socialization  of  law.  Here  we  were  putting  court  decisions  and  the  master- 
^nd-servant  law  to  a  pragmatic  test,  apart  from  any  legal  theories  of  liberty 
of  contract  and  assumption  of  risk.    How  does  the  common  law  work  out 
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in  practice?  How  does  it  cash  in  when  it  comes  to  the  common  welfare? 
Similar  card  systems  have  since  been  made  use  of  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

My  point  is,  then,  that  the  family  affords  a  responsive,  delicate  litmus 
for  testing  many  of  the  economic  facts  of  the  present-day  social  order.  Its 
usefulness  as  such  is  on!y  as  yet  partly  explored.  The  serious  studies 
recently  made  of  standards  of  living — not  of  dependent  families,  nor  even 
of  normal  families  under  emergent  stress,  but  just  the  everyday  economic 
issues  of  life,  arc  perhaps  the  purest  examples  of  such  scientific  treatment. 
Such  studies  as  Mr.  Chapin  has  made  illustrate  the  large  body  of  social  facts 
available  from  such  sources. 

My  second  point  is  that  we  are  dealing  in  Pittsburgh  with  overloaded 
families.  In  agricultural  and 'domestic  industry  great  numbers  of  household 
operations  were  performed  as  by-products  by  the  male  workers.  Thus  the 
water  supply  for  a  man's  kine  and  for  his  household  were  identical.  Not 
only  is  this  changed  with  the  division  of  labor,  but  the  household  must  be 
maintained  amid  city  conditions  where  the  single  family  unit  cannot  master 
many  wants,  and  in  industrial  towns  badly  located  for  any  purpose  other 
than  production.  My  point  is  illustrated  by  a  dispute  between  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Health  and  the  controller  of  the  city, 
since  deceased,  a  blufT,  honest,  old-fashioned  saver  of  city  funds.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  wanted  a  rubbish-removal  system; 
the  controller  held  that  rubbish  removal  was  a  householder's  private  duty. 
"It  is  as  if,"  5aid  Dr.  Edwards,  "every  householder  in  Pittsburgh  used  his 
ashes  to  build  his  front  walks,  lit  his  morning  fires  with  old  newspapers, 
and  fed  his  swill  to  the  pigs."  Dumping-places  are  few  and  remote  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  results  have  been  that  every  alley,  gutter,  and  comer 
has  festered  with  refuse;  and  the  problem  of  keeping  the  city  clean  and 
well  has  been  a  hundred  fold  increased.  Long,  scientific,  medical  names 
on  a  death  certificate,  translated  in  common  parlance,  were  nothing  more 
than  a  filthy  tin  can  plus  a  house  fly. 

Similarly,  we  find  Pittsburgh  for  the  last  ten  years  knowing  its  typhoid 
problem  was  a  water  problem  and  yet  depending  for  immunity  upon  bottled 
water  at  15c  per  bottle;  and  we  find  50,000  old  individual  privy  vaults  in 
the  city  proper.  Time  does  not  admit  of  the  expansion  of  this  idea,  from 
these  homely  illustrations  to  some  of  the  more  debatable  undertakings  of 
the  family  analyzed  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Oilman.  Miss  Butler's  studies  of 
women  in  industry,  for  instance,  go  to  show  that  in  Pittsburgh  the  whole 
tone  of  wages  in  certain  women-employing  trades  is  fixed  by  the  assumption 
that  the  girl  is  half  supported  at  home.  My  point  is  that  the  sooner  we 
disencumber  the  family  of  many  tasks  it  is  not  equipped  to  handle  under 
modern  conditions,  the  quicker  it  will  be  in  position  to  perform  its  real 
functions. 

Homestead  is  an  example,  as  Miss  Byington  has  described  it,  of  how 
the  whole  task  of  civilization  is  thrown  back  upon  the  home.     Here  is  a 
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town  which  is  created  by  the  greatest  steel  plant  in  the  world;  one  of  the 
master  industries  of  the  country,  protected  by  our  national  tariff  policies 
as  few  industries  are  protected,  and  studied  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  of  prosperity  the  country  has  known.  What  has  that  prosperity 
meant  to  the  workers?  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  "have  a  town  where 
time  is  measured  since  the  strike  when  associated  effort  among  men  was 
crushed  out,  there  has  been  no  organization  or  civic  life  to  meet  the 
community  problems.  The  mill,  and  the  town  because  of  the  mill,  have 
thrown  the  burden  on  the  family  life  of  the  place.  And  in  many  things 
above  the  average,  we  find  Homestead  a  town  with  gulched  streets  like  a 
mining  district  and  high  death-rates,  with,  until  a  year  ago,  ungraded,  un- 
guarded railroad  crossings,  with  rank  water  and  no  clean  public '  recreation. 
It  is  a  town  where  a  majority  of  the  workers  are  left  no  leisure  by  the 
mill  to  bear  their  share  of  the  family  responsibilities,  and  where,  stated 
roughly,  the  families  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  workers  must  choose  between 
eating  insufficient  food  or  living  in  un-American  homes,  between  giving 
children  a  normal  life  or  owning  a  home. 

It  is  a  town  which  sums  up  the  overloading  of  family  life.  Eliminating 
these  encumbrances,  the  standard  of  living-studies  should  afford  us  clearer 
notions  of  just  what  functions  we  should  expect  of  families,  and  the 
minimums  which  are  demanded  for  their  performance — ^minimums  of  com- 
fort, as  expressed  in  rentals  and  clothing,  minimums  of  refreshment,  as  ex- 
pressed in  food  and  leisure,  and  minimums  of  reproduction,  as  expressed  in 
terms  of  strong  physical  parenthood,  household  equipment  for  caring  for  the 
young,  and  child-training.  On  the  test  of  these  standards  public  opinion 
could  base  its  judgments  as  to  immigration,  hours,  wages,  working-men's 
compensation  in  case  of  accident,  and  other  influences  that  affect  or  jeopar- 
dize these  standards. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  household,  existing  against  these  odds,  is 
made  the  goad  for  that  damnable  driving  of  men  to  which  Mr.  Devine  has 
referred.  The  mill  workers  are  for  the  most  part  tonnage  men.  They  are 
paid  on  out-put.  As  Mr.  Fitch  states  in  his  report,  when  the  rate  of  pay 
is  judiciously  cut  from  time  to  time,  this  tonnage  system  of  payment  becomes 
the  most  effective  scheme  for  inducing  speed  yet  devised.  Whatever  a  man's 
earnings  may  be,  high  or  low,  his  family  adjusts  itself  to  that  basis  and  that 
becomes  his  minimum  of  comfort.  The  man  who  has  had  six  dollars  a 
day  and  is  reduced  to  four  dollars  has  a  harder  time  getting  along  on  that 
than  the  man  who  never  has  been  able  to  develop  four-dollar  tastes.  The 
mere  possibility  of  greater  earnings  than  any  yet  enjoyed  does  not  suffice 
to  rouse  men  to  the  required  degree.  Only  a  reduction  accomplishes  that, 
for  it  makes  it  necessary  to  struggle  to  reach  once  again  the  old  wage  which 
was  the  minimum  of  comfort. 

My  last  point  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  family  to  the  dynamic 
character  of  the  population  of  our  industrial  districts.    In  the  Royal  Museum 
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of  Munich  is  a  group  of  models  of  mediaeval  towns,  carved  out  of  wood. 
The  spires  and  the  markets,  the  city  wall  and  gates,  the  houses,  gardens,  and 
out-buildings  are  shown  with  a  fidelity  that  has  outlived  the  centuries. 
There  was  entrenched  the  fixity  of  things.  A  man  was  his  father's  son.  He 
was  burgher,  or  freeman,  or  serf,  as  his  father  was  burgher,  or  freeman, 
or  serf.  His  looms  and  his  spinning  wheels  and  his  vats  were  as  his  father 
had  contrived  them.  He  lived  in  the  house  of  his  fathers  and  it  served  him 
well.  Pittsburgh  is  the  antithesis  of  all  this.  It  is  all  motion.  The  modern 
industrial  community  is  not  a  tank,  but  a  flow.  Not  the  capacity  but  the 
currents  of  its  life  are  important.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  working  population 
of  Homestead  are  unskilled  laborers.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  new- 
comers, foreign-born.  In  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the 
employment  agent  hired  20,000  men  in  one  year  to  keep  up  the  pay-roll  of 
10,000.  Unless  the  skilled  worker  keeps  himself  free  to  sell  his  labor  in  the 
highest  market,  he  is  economically  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  should  not  want  to  claim  for  this  idea  of  flow  as  the  distinctive  element 
in  industrial  community  life,  such  a  revolution  of  conceptions  as  Professor 
Clark  wrought  in  defining  the  production  of  wealth  in  terms  of  a  flow  of 
utilities.  But  two  things  are  to  be  noted.  First,  that  it  strengthens  the 
demand  that  we  relieve  the  family  in  an  industrial  community  from  many 
of  the  old  household  responsibilities.  Sanitation  cannot  be  left  to  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  if  they  are  on  the  go.  Local  health  authority  must  be 
developed  with  strength  and  scientific  standards  enough  to  maintain  clear 
water,  adequate  sewerage,  good  drainage.  Men  must  have  leisure  enough  to 
back  up  this  sort  of  administration  with  effective  citizenship.  The  lodgings 
of  the  floating  immigrant  labor  force  cannot  be  left  to  boarding-bosses  and 
petty  landlords. 

The  second  point  is  that  civic  conditions  and  social  agencies  must  be 
adapted  so  that  mobile  family  units  shall  not  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Let  me 
illustrate  in  the  matter  of  shelter,  by  pointing  to  the  man  who  lives  in  a 
company  house,  who  rents  from  a  loc.  -^ndlord,  and  to  the  man  who  buys 
his  own  house.  The  English  co-operative  housing  movement  by  which 
a  workman  buys,  not  a  building  but  stock  in  a  housing  company,  is  a  move- 
ment to  give  the  sense  of  ownership  without  clogging  mobility. 

Similarly  the  ordinary  form  of  accident-relief  association  ties  the  work- 
man up  tight,  while  a  rational  form  of  working-men's  compensation  would 
give  him  emergency  resources  whatever  his  changes  in  employment  and 
whatever  the  disrupting  influences  of  industry  upon  the  family. 

The  development  of  such  schemes  is  not  more  communistic  than  the 
development  of  organized  work  in  a  mill  is  socialism.  They  may  be  defined 
as  givmg  elements  of  stability  to  the  family  other  than  geographical.  They 
should  lessen  the  overburdening  of  the  family.  By  that  degree  they  should 
equip  the  workmen  to  the  more  readily  withstand  exploitation  and  advance 
his  living  standards. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  HIGHER 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 


PROFESSOR  D.  COLLIN  WELLS 
Dartmouth  College 


This  brief  paper  is  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion and  makes  no  claim  to  •  original  investigation  or  new 
conclusions.  Statistics  upon  the  subject-matter  are  unsatisfactory 
and  practically  unattainable  at  the  present  time  but  such  informa- 
tion as  we  have  seems  to  be  unquestioned  and  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive for  our  careful  consideration.  We  are  to  consider  the 
modern  education  of  women  in  as  far  as  it  is  different,  in  amount 
and  kind,  from  the  education  formerly  afforded  them.  Until 
quite  recently  the  educational  privileges  of  women  were  not 
greater  than  those  now  afforded  in  the  grammar  grades  of  our 
best  public  schools.  The  training  of  women  in  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  professional  schools  is  a  late  nineteenth-century  notion 
and  some  of  the  new  questions  raised  by  it  are  our  present 
concern. 

Permit  me  to  say  at  the  start  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole 
movement  is  natural  and  inevitable.  Political  philosophers  would 
say  that  it  is  a  logical  corollary  from  the  principles  of  social 
democracy.  Others  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  effort  toward 
self-realization.  It  is  the  demarnd  of  native  powers  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  develop  freely.  In  it  the  insistence  of  the  human 
personality  upon  the  right  to  express  itself  has  come  to  full 
consciousness.  In  it  women  protest  that  they  are  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  motl.ers  of  men  or  as  housekeepers  to 
minister  to  the  comforts  of  men  but  as  autonomous  persons  with 
all  the  privileges  appertaining  to  such.  If  motherhood  and  the 
activities  of  the  home  satisfy  a  woman  of  today  she  will  be  con- 
tent with  these,  if  they  do  not  sufficiently  express  her  personality 
enlightened  justice  will  afford  her  appropriate  educational  oppor- 
tunities equal  to  those  of  any  man.    To  continue  to  exclude  half 
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of  humanity  from  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  native  talent 
would  appear  to  involve  economic  wastes  as  well  as  an  a-priori 
assumption  of  the  inferiority  of  woman. 

This  hospitality  toward  woman's  aspirations  does  not  exclude 
the  admission  that  there  are  essential  psychic  differences  between 
the  two  sexes.  In  the  cultivation  of  her  talents  she  is  still  ex- 
pressing a  woman's  self,  not  a  man's.  Her  spiritual  satisfactions 
need  not  be  identical  with  those  of  men  but  this  is  a  matter  for 
her  to  decide  and  each  woman,  in  a  free  community,  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  feel  her  way  toward  her  own  decisions.  Paren- 
thetically be  it  observed  that  this  logically  involves  allowing  such 
women  to  vote  as  care  to  exercise  the  suffrage.  Our  principle 
is  far  from  meaning  that  the  education  of  women  should  be 
identical  with  that  of  men.  It  may  be  and  it  may  not  be — experi- 
ence alone  can  decide.  Two  considerations  make  us  pause  here. 
The  first  is  that  our  experiment  in  giving  women  the  same  educa- 
tion as  men  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  draw  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  this  matter.  In  the  end,  if  she  wants  an  identical  educa- 
tion and  it  suits  her,  she  will  deserve  it  and  continue  to  get  it  Just 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  more 
wholesome  place  for  girls  of  sound  health  and  considerable  intel- 
lectual capacity,  during  the  trying  period  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  than  at  a  well-regulated  college.  They  are  there 
better  off,  physically  and  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  than 
at  home  in  so-called  society.  The  second  consideration  that 
makes  us  thoughtful  as  to  the  details  and  methods  of  education 
for  women  is  that  these  must  be  adjusted  somewhat  to  the  fact 
that  a  woman  is  after  all  a  woman.  For  her,  educational  methods 
should  be  related  to  wifehood  and  motherhood,  whatever  else 
they  may  strive  to  accomplish. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  woman  must  be  a  domestic  econo- 
mist and  understand  the  management  of  a  household,  if  not  quite 
in  Aristotle's  sense  of  the  term.  Naturally,  also,  she  may  be 
expected  to  find  her  deepest  joys  in  motherhood.  In  this  she 
differs  from  man  only  in  conditions  set  by  the  accidents  of  a 
physical  process.  His  nature  is  equally  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
fied without  parenthood  and  the  home.    If  it  appears,  in  too  many 
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cases,  not  to  be  so  it  is  because  of  a  spiritual  atrophy  due  to  the 
vices  of  an  aging  civilization  and  furnishes  a  warning  rather  than 
a  principle  of  conduct  for  women  to  adopt.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  fatherhood  may  be  momentary  while  mother- 
hood must  be  continuous.  This  inevitably  permits  him  to  devote 
a  large  part  of  his  energies  to  external  affairs,  as  it  confines  a 
woman  considerably  to  her  home.  Only  in  appearance  does  this 
lessen  the  participation  of  the  father  in  the  nurture  of  children. 
His  personal  influence  is  just  as  constantly  and  imperatively 
needed  for  their  wholesome  development  as  is  the  mother's,  only 
it  is  of  a  different  kind.  May  not  the  loss  of  personal  contact 
with  the  father  in  the  artificial  urban  life  of  civilized  communities 
be  a  more  common  source  of  moral  weakness  than  we  suspect? 
My  argument,  you  see,  tends  toward  an  equality  in  the  sacred 
obligations  of  parenthood  and  condemns  both  husband  and  wife 
for  the  neglect  of  this  fundamental  duty.  At  the  same  time  the 
father  can  be  much  of  the  time  away  from  home  and  remain  a 
good  father  while  the  woman  cannot  be  and  remain  a  good 
mother;  unless  we  become  disciples  of  Plato  and  substitute  the 
public  nursery  for  the  home,  in  contemplating  which  case  we  can 
only  exclaim  with  him  "Good  Heavens,  what  skill  will  then  be 
required  of  our  rulers!" 

Let  us  now  go  a  bit  deeper  into  the  question,  in  expressing  die 
obvious  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  that 
superior  women  should  become  mothers.  This  is  for  reasons 
both  of  nature  and  nurture.  As  for  nature,  there  is  greater 
probability  that  the  offspring  of  superior  women  will  also  be 
superior.  This  is  fortunately  not  a  certainty.  If  it  were  we 
should  abolish  all  human  incentives  and  much  of  morality.  Intel- 
lectual ability  is  not  a  dominant  Mendelian  character  that  breeds 
true  to  parental  type.  What  Galton  calls  **filial  regression"  pre- 
vents it.  The  "pull  of  the  race"  which  keeps  us  sane,  keeps  us 
somewhere  around  the  average.  But,  in  the  words  of  Karl 
Pearson, 

Exceptional  fathers  produce  exceptional  sons  at  a  rate  three  to  six 
times  as  great  as  non-exceptional — the  superior  stock  produces  above  the 
average  at  over  twice  the  rate  of  the  inferior  stock.    Pairs  of  exceptional 
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parents  produce  exceptional  sons  at  a  rate  more  than  ten  times  as  great 
as  pairs  of  non-exceptional  parents.* 

Obviously  the  greater  the  number  of  children  there  are  to 
such  parents,  e.  g.,  when  both  are  college  graduates,  the  greater 
the  likely  proportion  of  ability  in  a  community  for  social  selec- 
tion to  work  upon.    Reid  has  expressed  this  as  follows : 

We  cannot  improve  races  of  plants  and  animals  by  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  they  exist.  Such  a  course  benefits  the  individual 
but  results  in  racial  degeneration.  The  race  can  be  improved  only  by 
restricting  parentage  to  the  finest  individuals.' 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  improve  it  by  limiting  the  parent- 
age of  the  superior  individuals.  As  for  nurture.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  superior  woman's  children  should  be  more  favorable 
than  the  average.  She  is  able  to  apply  intelligence  as  well  as 
character  to  that  most  delicate  of  all  tasks,  the  proper  training  of 
children.  She  can  wisely  cultivate  natural  interests  and  uncon- 
sciously control  as  the  spontaneous  affection  of  childhood  ripens 
into  the  respect  of  maturer  years.  Women  must  be  intelligent 
to  win  that  respect  from  their  well-educated  children,  particularly 
from  their  sons.  In  this  matter  of  nurture  a  mother's  ability  and 
training  may  be  thwarted  by  an  evil  inheritance  in  the  child.  It 
is  very  untrue  to  facts  to  suppose  that  even  an  ideal  environment 
can  make  anything  of  anybody.  Reid  grossly  exaggerates  in 
saying: 

According  to  the  experience  he  has,  an  average  baby  may  become  a 
fool  or  a  wise  man,  a  yokel  or  a  statesman,  a  savage  or  a  civilized  man, 
a  saint  or  a  thief.* 

After  all  we  cannot  escape  the  meshes  of  heredity — ^talent  is  bom 
and  not  made,  and  the  better  nurture  of  the  one  child  of  a  superior 
woman  will  not  offset  the  certain  loss  resulting  from  the  restric- 
tion in  the  number  of  chances  of  a  happy  inheritance. 

Now  it  is  just  this  restriction  in  favorable  chances  and  limita- 
tion of  the  better  stock  that  the  higher  education  of  women 
appears  to  involve.  This  in  several  ways.  To  begin  with,  it 
seems  to  mean  for  college  girls  a  lowering  of  the  expected  mar- 

*  PhiU  Trans.,  CXCV.  38. 

*  Soc,  Papers,  III,  xo. 

*  Soc,  Papers, 
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riage-rate.  Probably  not  half  of  the  graduates  of  women's 
colleges  ever  marry  whereas  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  women 
in  the  general  population  marry.  At  Bryn  Mawr  the  marriage- 
rate  for  classes  at  least  ten  years  out  of  college  is  apparently 
about  37  per  cent.  At  Smith  College  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
women  of  the  ten  classes  from  1879  to  1888  have  married  and 
the  published  statistics  of  Professor  Thomdike  are  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  marriage-rate  of  the 
social  classes  from  which  the  college  girls  come  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  general  population.  How  much  lower  we  do 
not  know.  The  statistics  already  published  upon  this  point  are 
far  from  conclusive  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  our  democratic 
j  society  coUegie  girls  come  from  all  classes  and  those  who  are  poor 

I  are  more  likely  to  contemplate  earning  their  own  living  in  single 

blessedness  than  are  the  rich.    Are  there  not  considerations  both 
of  sexual  selection  and  of  duty  to  the  community  which  should 
I  make  the  marriage-rate  of  these  brighter  college-educated  girls 

;  higher  than  the  average  in  their  social  class  ? 

In  the  next  place  the  modem  education  of  women  involves  a 
!  postponement  of  marriage  at  least  two  years  for  girls  who  stop 

I  upon  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course  and  much  longer 

'  for  college  graduates.     The  former  is  probably  desirable,  the 

latter  may  be,  but  raises  economic  and  psychological  obstacles  to 
marriage  and  certainly  lowers  the  birth-rate.  The  birth-rate 
among  college  women  is  about  half  the  normal.  With  the  above- 
mentioned  classes  at  Smith  College  there  are  about  two  children 
to  each  mother  while  in  the  general  population  there  are  upwards 
•  of  four,     With  half  marrying  and  less  than  two  children  to  a 

j  marriage  the  college  women  are  not  replacing  themselves.    This 

I  is  exactly  the  condition  that  prevails  among  the  graduates  of 

Harvard  and  Yale.    Should  this  be  so?    Should  not  the  trained 
woman  take  a  higher  view  of  her  obligations  to  the  race?    As 
\  J.  Arthur  Thompson  says : 

i  Is  there  not  need   for  getting  rid  of  a  prudery  of  selfishness   which 

keeps  some  of  the  fitter  types  from  recognizing  that  they  have  another 
contribution  to  make  to  the  race  besides  their  work.* 

^Heredity,  536, 
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It  is  also,  as  Shallniayer  has  shown,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
lower  birth-rate  is  entirely  made  good  by  a  correspondingly 
lower  death-rate.    What  is  the  result?    As  Lapouge  says: 

If  one  group  has  a  birth-rate  of  three  and  the  other  four  the  propor- 
tion between  the  two  becomes  in  a  generation  3:4.  At  the  third  genera- 
tion 9:16.  At  the  fourth  the  favored  group  forms  70  per  100,  the  other 
30.    This  requires  only  a  century. 

The  lowered  birth-rate  of  the  educated  may  in  part  be  pur- 
posed and  in  part  incident  to  nervous  activity  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  individuation  and  fecundity  are  antagonistic.  As  Sa- 
leeby  expresses  it : 

In  view  of  the  antagonism  between  individuation  and  genesis,  which 
Spencer  discovered,  the  very  best,  being  engaged  in  making  the  utmost  of 
their  individual  lives,  have  less  energy  to  spare  for  reproduction — ^that  is 
to  say  for  the  racial  life.  One  cannot  write  a  system  of  philosophy  and 
successfully  bring  up  a  large  family." 

A  parable  may  illustrate,  in  a  homely  fashion,  this  inverse  rela- 
tion of  quality  and  fertility.  My  garden  recently  produced  a 
marvellous  squash.  It  was  a  dream  of  a  squash,  such  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few  to  taste.  A  command  went  to  the  kitchen  that  every 
seed  must  be  saved.  To  which  the  reply  was  that  there  were  no 
seeds.  "Impossible!  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  squash  without 
seeds;"  but  investigation  discovered  only  a  small  seed  cavity,  in 
which  were  a  few  minute  atrophied  seeds  and  among  them  a 
single  developed  one,  malformed  and  almost  certain  not  to  pro- 
duce its  kind — ^but  the  squash  was  delectable ! 

So  much  for  the  biology  of  quality!  Socially  and  psycho- 
logically the  lowered  birth-rate  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  incompatibility  between  motherhood  and  the  gratification  of 
the  multifarious  tastes  and  interests  of  a  broadened  life.  As 
Munsterberg  expresses  it : 

From  whatever  side  we  look  at  it,  the  self-assertion  of  woman  exalts 
her  at  the  expense  of  the  family — ^perfects  the  individual  but  injures 
society,  makes  the  American  women  perhaps  the  finest  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion,  but  awakens  at  the  same  time  serious  fears  for  the  propagation  of 
the  American  race.* 

*Soe,  Papers,  332. 
*Th€  Americans,  583. 
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Or  as  Tonnies  says : 

The  rise  of  intellectual  qualities  also  involves,  under  given  conditions, 
a  further  decay  of  moral  feeling,  nay  of  sympathetic  affections  generally. 
Intelligence  promotes  egotism  and  pleasure-seeking,  very  much  in  contra- 
diction to  the  interest  of  the  race/ 

To  Speak  plainly,  children  have  become,  to  many  women,  a 
nuisance,  or  at  least  unwelcome  beings  of  an  alien  domestic  world 
which  years  of  intellectual  training  have  unfitted  the  college 
woman  to  like  or  understand.  Their  environment  has  awakened 
their  interests  and  then  these  imperious  interests  dominate  their 
lives.  Various  as  are  the  causes  of  this  low  birth-rate  the  effect 
is  a  comparative  sterilization  of  presumably  superior  stocks.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  much  present  moment  but  is 
sure  to  become  alarming  with  the  growth  of  the  college  habit 
among  girls.  In  the  United  States,  in  1905,  there  were  391,000 
girls  in  public  high  schools,  43,000  women  normal  students,  and 
45,000  women  in  higher  institutions.  This  latter  number  was 
only  10,761  in  1890,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years 
while  population  certainly  did  not  increase  40  per  cent.  The 
student  of  history  condemns  the  celibacy  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood from  the  selectionist  standpoint — what  will  he  have  to  say 
of  the  celibacy  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  capable  women 
of  the  country? 

Now  there  certainly  is  a  racial  obligation,  the  obligation  of 
motherhood  and,  let  me  add,  an  equal  obligation  of  fatherhood. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  if  this  obligation  is  incompatible  with 
higher  duties  it  ceases  to  be  binding;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  incompatibility  is  sometimes  of  woman's  own 
making,  sometimes  pure  selfishness,  sometimes  merely  notional, 
and  seldom  of  fact.  The  standard  of  social  values  is  set  by  our- 
selves in  the  long  run  and  possibly  we  may  come  again  to  value 
the  more  domestic  virtues  and  the  quality  of  self-?«icrifice.  You 
may  object  that  a  great  woman  teacher  of  hundreds  of  children 
may  be  doing  more  for  mankind  than  by  having  children  of  her 
own;  which  is  quite  true,  but  is  not  a  Kantian  principle  capable 
of  very  wide  application.    The  fundamental  obligation  is,  after 

*  Soc.  Papers,  I,  41. 
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all,  at  home  and  nature  avenges  its  neglect  upon  individuals  and 
people.  In  another  way  J.  Arthur  Thompson  expresses  this 
when  he  says  : 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  inference  that  failure  in  reproductive  power 
is  an  expression  of  Nature's  verdict  against  dis-social  isolation  of  privi- 
leged classes,  against  every  self -contradictory  denial  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  social  organism?" 

We  can  by  no  means  abolish  the  grim  facts  of  inheritance  and 
selection  from  human  society.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  My 
sympathies  are  heartily  with  the  higher  education  of  women  but 
some  of  its  present  biological  effects  are  certainly  questionable. 
The  hopeful  feature  of  it  all  is  that  these  are  in  part  unnecessary 
and  can  be  avoided  by  a  more  enlightened  moral  code. 

From  the  higher  education  of  women  we  have  a  right  to 
anticipate  two  happy  outcomes.  Primarily  it  is  likely,  through 
sexual  selection,  to  elevate  men's  notions  of  what  character  and 
conduct  is  becoming  in  them  if  they  are  to  win  educated 
women  as  wives.  The  real  trouble,  at  the  present  time,  is 
with  the  education  of  men.  Their  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  even 
when  college-men,  makes  them  unfit  husbands  of  college  women ; 
they  offend  them.  If  there  were  more  men  of  spiritual  insight 
and  moral  elevation  more  college  women  would  wish  to  marry. 
What  else  than  celibacy  can  you  expect  when  a  college  girl 
returns  to  a  small  community  which  all  the  college  men,  such 
as  they  are,  have  left  for  the  city  ?  She  must  go  too,  or  remain 
single.  In  this  there  is  often  real  tragedy.  Helen  Bosanquet  had 
this  in  mind  when  she  wrote  of  American  women : 

Her  disinclination  to  marriage  is  often  intensified  by  the  fact  that  she 
feels  herself  mentally  superior  to  the  man  whose  education  has  stopped 
short  with  his  entry  into  practical  life  while  she  has  continued  her  studies 
in  school  and  college. 

There  is,  however,  the  persistent  danger  that  the  college  girl's 
own  qualification  of  intellectuality  may  become  uncomfortable 
to  men.  A  wise  man  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Spectator 
wrote : 

Intellectual  airs  are  disliked  by  both  sexes.  Dr.  Johnson,  while  gen- 
erously defending  the  able  woman  in  whatever  direction  her  ability  may 

*  Heredity,  536. 
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lie,  admitted  that  instructive  and  argumentative  women  are  truly  insuffer- 
able.   "Supposing,"  said  he,  "a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  and  argumentative 
turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome,  for  instance,  if  a  woman  should  con- 
;  tinually  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Arian  heresy  I"* 

i  In  the  second  place  the  increasing  number  of  educated  women 

f  in  social  and  public  life  may  supply  that  spirituality  and  ideality 

!  in  which  our  modem  world  is  so  deficient.     There  are  many 

dangers  here,  however.  Among  them  is  the  danger  that  public 
life  will  become  excessively  emotional  and  even  hysterical,  in 
crises,  and  the  greater  danger  that  women  themselves  will  be 
corrupted  in  competing  with  men  for  positions  of  material  ad- 
vantage. If  women's  interests  become  materialized  women  will 
surely  be  degraded  to  the  base  level  of  all  material  competitions. 
Her  strength  has  always  been  in  her  detachment  Is  it  not  our 
*  conclusion  that  women  should  have  the  highest  possible  education 

• — ^not  that  she  may  struggle  with  men  but  rather  that  she  may 
the  better  rule  humanity  by  those  qualities  and  in  that  sphere  in 
which  she  is  mostnearly  divine  ? 

*  Spectator,  November  2,  1907. 
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HOW  DOES  THE  ACCESS  OF  WOMEN  TO  INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCIIPATIONS  REACT  ON  THE  FAMILY? 


PROFESSOR  U.  G.  WEATHERLY 
Indiana,  University 


Although  economists  have  discarded  the  classical  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labor,  it  is  not  uncommon 
still  to  hear  work  that  results  in  the  creation  of  no  tangible  wealth 
referred  to  as  unproductive.  In  the  census  schedules  housewives 
not  otherwise  employed  are  classed  as  n.  g.,  "not  gainful."  So 
persistent  is  this  fallacy  that  Professor  Smart  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enumerate  some  of  those  forms  of  income  which 
escape  assessment  and  which  are  not  measurable  in  money,  and 
to  point  out  the  ways  in  which  they  actually  augment  the  social 
income.  Among  these  he  reckons  as  "the  greatest  unpaid  service 
of  air'  the  work  of  women  in  the  household.  With  an  enthusiasm 
unusual  in  an  economist  he  urges  that  this  service  does  not  merely 
save  the  cost  of  servants'  wages,  but  that  it  produces  results 
which  wage-paid  labor  could  not  possibly  achieve.^ 

Recent  studies  in  biology  indicates  that  race  efficiency  evolves 
in  proportion  to  the  differentiation  between  the  sexes.  Among 
the  lowest  orders  of  men,  as  also  among  the  peasantry  o^  Euro- 
pean states,  male  and  female  are  strikingly  similar  in  physique 
and  dress,  and  the  character  of  their  labor  does  not  materially 
differ.  Even  though  it  has  been  true  since  the  crudest  stages  of 
culture  that  some  distinction  in  labor  functions  was  observed, 
industry  itself  in  the  earliest  periods  was  so  simple  in  character 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  separation.  In  the  patriarchal  family 
group  there  arose  a  more  definite  division  of  labor  by  which  cer- 
tain functions  were  set  aside  as  women's  work.  The  primitive 
agricultural  family  group,  of  which  pioneer  American  households 
are  a  survival,  assigned  to  the  wife's  care  those  arts  which  were 
necessarily  centered  about  the  house,  poultry-raising,  gardening, 

^The  Distribution  of  Income,  70. 
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weaving,  soap-making.  This  differentiation  is  to  be  explained, 
in  general,  on  the  theory  of  diverse  capacities  based  on  funda- 
mental sex  difference.  Professor  Thomas  believes  that  the 
greater  motor  activity  of  the  male  and  the  natural  fixity  and 
conservatism  of  the  female  account  for  the  whole  historv  of  the 

m 

division  of  labor  on  sex  lines.  "With  respect  to  labor,"  says 
Aristotle's  Economics,  "the  one  sex  is  by  nature  capable  of 
attending  to  domestic  duties,  but  weak  in  duties  out  of  doors ;  the 
other  is  ill-adapted  to  works  where  repose  is  necessary,  but  able 
to  perform  those  which  demand  exercise."  While  productive 
processes  remained  simple  this  differentiation  of  functions  gen- 
erally involved  nothing  more  than  setting  off  to  each  sex  definite 
parts  of  the  same  task.  To  the  roaming,  active  male  the  share 
was  the  procuring  of  such  materials  for  consumption  as  could 
be  gotten  only  through  aggressive  effort  afield.  To  the  female 
fell  work  of  a  more  sedentary  character,  chiefly  that  which  was 
immediately  connected  with  consumption.  Of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, therefore,  is  the  habit,  much  exploited  by  recent  humor- 
ists, of  referring  to  the  male  head  of  the  family  as  the  "producer" 
or  the  "provider."  Aristotle  again,  who  certainly  was  not  a 
humorist,  declares  that  "man  is  adapted  to  provide  things  abroad, 
while  woman's  work  is  to  preserve  things  at  home." 

Two  coincident  changes  have,  within  the  past  two  centuries, 
profoundly  affected  the  economic  relations  of  the  family.  One  is 
the  concentration  and  specialization  of  industry  following  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  the  other  is  the  shift  from  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  and  agricultural  to  a  predominantly  urban  type  of 
life.  As  the  most  conservative  of  social  units,  the  family  has 
but  slowly  adjusted  itself  to  these  changes.  The  home-produc- 
tion economy  has  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  money  econ- 
omy. In'stead  of  being  made  in  the  home,  nearly  all  consumption 
goods  in  the  city,  and  an  increasing  portion  of  them  in  the  coun- 
try, are  produced  in  specialized  industries  and  purchased  with 
money. 

In  pointing  out  the  extent  and  consequences  of  these  changes 
Miss  Heather-Bigg  says : 

People  who  assert  glibly  that  wives  in  the  past  had  enough  to  do 
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looking  after  their  homes  seldom  realiie  what  looking  after  the  house 
meant  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  meant  chopping  wood,  fetch- 
ing water,  baking  bread,  spinning  flax,  weaving,  knitting,  pickling,  curing, 
churning,  preserving,  washing.  But  now  water  is  laid  on  into  the  house, 
bread  is  bought  at  the  baker's,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  garments  than  to 
make  them,  wood  and  coal  are  brought  round  to  the  door  in  carts,  and 
jam  and  pickles,  butter  and  bacon  are  all  to  be  had  from  the  general 
shop.  So  that  now,  for  dwellers  in  big  cities  at  any  rate,  "looking  after, 
the  house"  means  only  cleaning,  cooking,  washing,  mending;  care  of  chil- 
dren being  the  same  in  both  cases.  Even  washing  is  ceasing  to  be  the- 
essentially  domestic  occupation  it  used  to  be,  many  women  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  work  at  some  trade  in  their  homes  and  to  give  their  washing 
out  to  a  poorer  neighbor  to  be  done  in  municipal  wash-houses  or  in  the 
places  set  apart  for  washing  in  the  model  building^.' 

Historically  this  is  only  the  latest  of  a  series  of  industrial 
transformations  which  have  affected  female  labor.  Very  early 
in  this  series  women  relinquished  agriculture  to  man,  as  she  is 
now  surrendering  to  the  factory  those  handicrafts  which  she 
then  retained  as  her  peculiar  care.  She  would  now  cease  to  be 
economically  functional  were  there  not  open  to  her  some  alterna- 
tive sphere  of  activity.  She  might,  where  means  permit,  give 
herself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  her  finer  personal  and  social 
graces,  and,  frankly  accepting  the  position  of  a  parasite,  become 
wholly  dependent  on  man  for  material  support.  By  means  of 
specialized  domestic  service,  housekeepers,  nurses,  governesses, 
she  might  even  be  freed  from  the  burdens  of  home  management. 
Among  portions  of  the  so-called  upper  classes  this  is  the  actual 
situation.  Or  she  might,  by  a  more  intensive  devotion  to  purely 
domestic  and  maternal  duties,  find  in  these  full  play  for  her 
powers,  even  though  the  training  of  children  has  been  partially 
socialized  through  such  agencies  as  the  school  and  the  Sunday 
school.  With  the  typical  bourgeois  family  this  is  a  not  uncommon 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  justification  of  it  may  be  urged  the 
unquestioned  fact  that  home-making  and  the  careful  nuture  of 
children  are  functions  so  vital  that  they  are  worth  whatever 
they  cost  to  society.  Another  alternative  is  woman's  entrance 
into  the  new  productive  processes  as  a  wage-worker,  contributing 
to  the  family  income  her  proper  share  in  money  earned  in  work 

*  Economic  Journal,  IV,  57. 
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at  home  for  the  market  or  in  the  workshop  for  the  market.  In 
this  class  the  question  is  not  whether  women  shall  -work,  for  they 
have  always  worked.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  the  conditions 
under  which  their  wealth-creation  shall  proceed.  Specifically  it  is 
a  question  not  of  work  but  of  wage-earning. 

Insofar  as  it  reacts  on  the  structure  of  the  family,  two  phases 
of  the  problem  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  class  who  work  because  they  must,  the  other  is  connected 
with  the  status  of  those  who  work  or  who  might  work  because 
they  choose  to  be  occupied  rather  than  idle.  Accepting  as  valid 
the  logical  deductions  from  census  figures,  the  increase  of  female 
bread-winners  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  recent  decades.  Growth  in  the  numbers  of  gain- 
fully employed  females  has  outstripped  the  increase  both  of 
male  workers  and  of  total  female  population.  In  1900  one  out 
of  five  of  all  females  over  ten  years  of  age  were  in  gainful  pur- 
suits, and  between  1870  and  1900  the  number  more  than  doubled.^ 
In  Massachusetts  22  out  of  every  100  females  were  employed  in 
1870,  as  against  2y  out  of  every  100  in  1900,  and,  while  in  the 
same  period  male  workers  increased  95  per  cent.,  employed 
females  increased  156  per  cent.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
increase  of  employed  women  between  1890  and  1900  was  33 
per  cent,  that  of  males  23  per  cent.  Although  this  growth  has 
accompanied  the  rapid  development  of  the  great  industries  in 
general,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  has  been  most  pronounced 
in  those  occupations  which  particularly  appeal  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  ambitious.  The  proportion  in  the  textile  trades  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  which  is  employed  in  clerical  and  mercantile 
branches.  In  domestic  and  personal  service  also,  once  the  leading 
field  of  female  wage-earning,  the  increase  in  the  last  decade  was 
only  38  per  cent,  while  that  in  trade  and  transportation  was  120 
per  cent. 

Of  unmarried  women  of  native  American  stock  a  smaller 
proportion  are  employed  than  among  the  children  of  the  foreign- 
bom.  They  undoubtedly  contribute  relatively  less  than  do  the 
foreign-bom  directly  to  the  general  family  treasury,  and  are 

*  special  Census  Report,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  191  ff« 
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therefore  the  less  to  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  the  economy  of 
the  family.  Their  earnings  go  either  toward  their  own  neces^. 
sary  support  or  toward  providing  for  themselves  comforts  or 
luxuries  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Frequently,  too,  their  wages 
provide  the  outfit  for  their  own  marriage  or  for  future  house- 
keeping. As  an  industrial  class  they  are  exceptionally  weak, 
because  the  hope  or  definite  expectation  of  marriage  interferes 
with  effective  wage-bargaining.  Of  them  it  is  particularly  true 
that  "the  permanency  of  women  in  industry  is  as  a  class  and  not 
as  an  individual." 

Numerically  the  young  unmarried  predominate  overwhelm- 
ingly. In  1900,  85  per  cent,  of  the  female  workers  were  single, 
and  44  per  cent.,  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty- four  years  of 
age.  How  far  employment  has  operated  to  lower  the  marriage- 
rate,  to  increase  divorce,  or  to  advance  the  age  of  marriage  can- 
not, of  course,  be  clearly  determined,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
other  causes  for  these  phenomena.  The  average  age  of  marriage 
in  Massachusetts  increased  from  23.4  in  1872  to  24.6  in  1901, 
and  the  rate  declined  from  23.4  per  1,000  in  1851  to  17.3  per 
1,000  in  1901.*  In  Massachusetts  as  in  England  the  marriage- 
rate  is  generally  found  to  be  lower  in  districts  where  much  female 
labor  is  employed.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  probably  true  that 
wage-earning,  by  developing  a  sense  of  pride  and  independence, 
saves  women  from  the  single  alternative  of  marriage  or  depend- 
ence. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  young  women  employed  in  the 
skilled  trades  under  good  conditions  are  the  less  disposed  to 
surrender  their  independence  to  men  who  are  likely  to  be  willing 
to  live  in  idleness,  supported  by  the  wages  of  working  wives,  just 
as  married  women  capable  of  earning  a  living  are  under  similar 
conditions  more  ready  to  resort  to  the  divorce  courts. 

Equally  weak  and  subject  to  exploitation  is  the  class  of  mar- 
ried women  whose  elusive  position  in  industry  makes  organization 
impossible.  The  very  fact  that  a  married  woman  must  seek 
employment  is  construed  as  a  confession  of  economic  stress. 

*  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ,1902,  247,  24B.  For  the  age 
of  marriage  in  relation  to  industry  in  Europe,  see  Bailey,  Modem  Social  Con-' 
ditions,  152-62. 
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i  Furthermore,  members  of  this  class  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the 

« 

;  suspicion  that  their  labor  is  only  incidental,  home  and  family 

remaining  the  fundamental  considerations.  A  noticeable  propor- 
tion of  those  classed  as  bread-winners  do  not  leave  the  home  at 
all  to  do  their  work,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  visibly  belong 
to  the  industrial  army  weakens  the  front  that  they  might  other- 
wise present  in  the  struggle  for  a  living  wage.    In  bargaining  with 

'  women  workers  the  average  employer  assumes  that  he  may  safely 

ignore  their  necessary  cost  of  living,  because  in  general  this  cost 
is  lower  than  that  of  men,  and  in  the  case  of  married  women  or 

^ 

widows  it  is  calculated  that  the  wages  received  are  merely  supple- 
r  mentary  to  the  husband's  income  or  to  charitable  relief, 

j  Postponement  of  marriage  may  be  in  itself  a  less  serious  evil 

I  than  the  fact  that  employment  in  highly  specialized  factory  or 

mercantile  work  weakens  the  taste  and  capacity  for  domestic  man- 
agement, where  it  does  not  breed  a  positive  dislike  for  it.  Employ- 
ment in  domestic  service  in  good  families,  formerly  almost  the 
sole  opportunity  for  female  wage-earning,  furnished  an  appren- 
ticeship in  housekeeping  that  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
i  work  of  girls  today  in  textile  mills,  offices,  or  department  stores, 

j  The  study  of  conditions  in  Birmingham  by  Cadbury,  Matheson, 

and  Shann  shows  to  what  an  extent  slack  conditions  in  the  homes 
of  employed  women  react  on  the  unsteadiness  and  delinquency  of 
husbands.  The  proportion  of  sober  and  steady  men  i.s  nearly 
twice  as  great  in  families  where  the  wives  do  not  work  as  in 
i  homes  presided  over  by  employed  women.*    While  it  cannot,  of 

course,  be  assumed  that  all  delinquent  husbands  have  been  de- 
moralized by  abnormal  home  conditions,  the  conviction  of  such 
causal  relation  is  the  natural  and  logical  one. 

The  family,  not  the  state,  must  in  the  end  determine  the 
quality  of  population  as  it  undeniably  determines  the  quantity. 
It  is  in  relation  to  childhood  that  the  disorg^izing  effects  of 
female  labor  are  most  clearly  discernible.  Sir  John  Simon  showed 
fifty  years  ago  that  in  certain  English  districts  where  women 
were  largely  employed  outside  the  home  infant  mortality  was 
from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  standard  districts.* 

*  Woman's  Work  and  Wag€s,  chap.  viii.        *  Newman,  Infant  Mortality,  92. 
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Whenever  from  any  cause  industry  ceases  in  a  district,  as  it  did 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  or  during  the  periodical  cotton  famines 
in  England,  the  death-rate  of  infants  declines,  while  the  general 
death-rate  increases,  because  mothers  are  then  compelled  to  nurse 
their  children.  Manufacturing  towns  show  a  variation  in  infant 
death-rates  so  closely  correlated  with  the  number  of  employed 
married  women  as  to  leave  litlle  doubt  about  the  cause  and  effect 
relation^  English  and  Continental  medical  authorities  are  agreed 
as  to  the  disastrous  results  of  the  emplo)mient  of  mothers  outside 
the  home  soon  after  confinement,  and  regulative  legislation  has 
been  passed  in  all  the  progressive  European  states.®  Cared  for 
by  older  children  or  by  friends,  fed  on  unwholesome  nourishment, 
dosed  with  narcotics,  receiving  only  the  fag-end  of  the  mother's 
strength,  children  who  outlive  such  an  infancy  have  surely  proved 
their  fitness  to  survive.  Day  nurseries  or  philanthropies  like  the 
French  Society  for  Nursing  Mothers  may  minimize  these  evils  for 
the  relatively  small  numbers  for  whom  their  services  are  avail- 
able, but  at  best  chey  are  only  make-shifts,  and  are  poor  substi- 
tutes for  the  close  individual  care  upon  which  alone  childhood 
can  thrive. 

Acceptance  of  the  "lump  of  labor*'  theory  involves  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  sort  of  Gresham's  law  of  labor,  according  to  which 
cheap  female  labor  would  drive  men  out  of  industry.  This 
fallacy  is  partially  responsible  for  the  attitude  of  labor  organiza- 
tions toward  the  employment  of  women.  But  that  there  is  much 
real  supplanting  of  men  by  women  may  well  be  doubted.  Mrs. 
Webb  believes  that  if  it  exists  at  all  in  England  it  is  only  "to  an 
infinitesimal  extent.  "•  The  apparent  transformation  is  attribut- 
able rather  to  necessary  readjustment  than  to  substitution.  The 
transfer  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  work  from  home  to  factory 

'Compare  the  figures  for  Dundee,  where  large  numbers  of  married  women 
are  employed,  with  those  of  Paisley,  where  female  workers  predominate  but 
where  few  married  women  are  employed.     Newman,  Infant  Mortality,  xx6,  X17, 

*A  summary  of  European  legislation  on  this  subject  is  given  in  Oliver, 
Dangerous  Trades,  53>  54* 

^Problems  of  Modem  Industry,  xoi.  Carroll  D.  Wright  holds  that  in 
the  United  States  women  have  largely  displaced  child-labor  rather  than  that  of 
men  {Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  VII,  74). 
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has  objectified  woman's  share  in  the  total  output  without  mate- 
rially increasing  it.  But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  she  is  a 
successful  rival  to  man  in  getting  labor  away  from  him,  woman 
remains  an  inferior  bargainer  for  wages.  Some  of  this  inferi- 
ority is  only  apparent,  explainable  on  the  ground  of  smaller  pro- 
ductivity, but  there  are  numerous  instances  of  smaller  wages 
for  equivalent  work.  This  condition  of  women  workers  is  due 
to  a  certain  amateurishness  inseparable  from  the  sense  of  their 
impermanence,  and  to  the  absence  of  the  technique  of  an  indus- 
trial class.  Mrs.  Webb  asserts  that  the  real  foe  of  the  working 
woman  is  not  the  skilled  male  artisan,  but  the  half-hearted  female 
amateur  who  "blacklegs  both  the  workshop  and  the  home."*® 
Examples  are  not  lacking  to  prove  that  in  districts  where  female 
and  child-labor  abounds  the  wages  of  men  are  lower  than  in 
similar  trades  elsewhere.  Additional  labor,  with  the  consequent 
derangement  of  the  home,  thus  brings,  under  these  conditions, 
no  amelioration  of  the  standard  of  living,  since  the  combined 
family  income  will  little  surpass  that  which  the  man  alone  must 
receive  were  he  the  sole  bread-winner.  -Alleviation  of  this  situa- 
tion does  not  necessarily  demand  the  abstention  of  women  from 
industry,  but  it  calls  for  such  organization  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation as  shall  enforce  a  wage  that  will  really  augment  the  family 
income. 

So  real  and  so  patent  have  been  the  evils  incident  to  the  em- 
ployment of  those  women  who  work  because  they  must  that 
attention  has  been  deflected  from  the  unwholesome  idleness  of 
those  who  are  not  compelled  to  seek  occupation.  The  patho- 
logical aspects  of  idleness  are  perhaps  less  dramatic  because  more 
recondite.  In  his  Subjection  of  Women  Mill  deplores  the  dull 
and  hopeless  life  of  women  devoid  of  occupational  interest.  The 
void  created  by  shifting  the  incidence  of  industry  from  home  to 
workshop  has,  for  certain  classes  of  women,  not  been  filled  by 
any  compensating  life-interesL     Under  existing  conditions  ma- 

^  Problems  of  Modem  Industry,  107.  Mrs.  Willett  has  demonstrated 
that  in  those  branches  of  the  clothing  industry  where  women  workers  are 
organized  their  wages  approach  those  of  men  (tVomen  in  the  Clothing  Trade, 
chap.  iv). 
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temity  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  vocation  for  all  womankind. 
When  mere  number  of  population  has  ceased  to  be  the  final 
desideratum,  when  the  family  name  and  the  perpetuation  of  par- 
ticular stocks  is  no  longer  a  fetish,  the  mere  bearing  and  rearing 
of  offspring  need  not  monopolize  the  energy  of  one-half  the 
human  race.  No  other  achievement  of  civilization  can  compare 
with  that  which  substitutes  an  economical  method  of  reproduc- 
tion for  the  wasteful  process  of  savagery.  The  prolongation  of 
infancy  and  the  elaboration  of  child-care  that  accompany  advanc- 
ing culture  may  reabsorb  part  of  the  energy  thus  released,  but 
not  all. 

The  problem  of  a  supplementary  occupational  interest  arising 
from  this  release,  like  that  arising  from  the  revolution  in  the 
industrial  order,  has  called  forth  three  types  of  solution  and 
experiment.  One  wholly  absolves  women  from  the  narrow 
slavery  of  sex  and  opens  to  her  all  the  social  activities  of  the 
male,  full  share.  Another  recognizes  her  emancipation-f rom  the 
oriental  thralldom  to  reproductive  functions,  but  seeks  to  so 
exalt  the  maternal  and  domestic  functions  as  to  make  of  them  a 
social  service  worthy  to  be  accepted,  even  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  child-rearing,  as  woman's  sufficient  contribution  to  the 
state.  A  third  accepts  motherhood  as  a  necessary  service  which, 
however,  is  to  be  supplemented  by  participation  in  specific  pro- 
duction outside  the  home. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  contemporary  society  is  the  woman 
who,  through  lack  of  an  adequate  occupational  interest,  is  chron- 
ically sickly  and  inefficient.  Her  unused  abilities  ferment  and 
decay.  A  source  of  personal  discomfort  to  herself,  this  lack  of 
self-realization  is  a  loss  to  society  by  just  so  much  as  her  latent 
talents  fail  of  profitable  employment  or  are  turned  to  unwhole- 
some ends.  A  prominent  physician  of  Boston  recently  voiced 
the  verdict  of  the  medical  profession  when  he  declared  that  one- 
half  of  all  the  nervous  people  (chiefly  women)  who  come  to 
him  are  suffering  for  want  of  an  outlet.  "They  have,"  he  con- 
tinues, "been  going  at  half -pressure,  on  half  steam,  with  a  fund 
of  energy  lying  dormant.""    Much  of  the  marital  unrest  of  the 

"Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  quoted  in  the  American  Magazine,  December,  1908, 
204. 
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period  is  traceable  to  this  absence  of  serious  occupational  interest 
among  married  women  of  the  prosperous  classes.  Social  dis- 
quietude, unwholesome  forms  of  recreation,  nervous  break-down 
that  results  from  overexertion  in  specious  and  profitless  forms  of 
activity,  are  the  natural  corollaries  of  an  unrealized  instinct  of 
workmanship.  Moreover,  the  deadening  of  latent  powers  in 
the  unmarried  through  the  absence  of  that  individualization 
which  can  be  realized  only  in  the  discipline  of  occupation  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the  unfitness  for  service 
which  characterizes  so  large  a  portion  of  young  women. 

Western  civilization  has  imperfectly  outgrown  the  ideal  of 
the  seclusion  of  women  inherited  from  the  older  Orient    Miss- 
ing the  stimulus  of  a  free  career  open  to  her  talents,  woman 
enters  in  only  a  half-hearted  x/ay  into  such  trades  and  professions 
I  as  will  tolerate  her  presence.    Yet  there  are  certain  branches  of 

t  activity  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  women,  and  into  which 

\  they  have  already  entered  in  numbers.*^    When  the  process  of 

!  industrial  readjustment  shall  have  more  clearly  shaped  itself,  it 

i  is  likely  that  some  occupations  will  again  be  definitely  set  aside 

I  for  women  and  conditions  therein  adjusted  to  their  peculiar 

»  needs.     Without  predicating  the  ultimate  regimentation  of  in- 

dustrial society,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  socially  regulated 
division  of  labor  which,  while  allowing  a  specialization  of 
domestic  service  chiefly  in  rhe  hands  of  women,  shall  also  provide 
for  outside  occupations  suitable  to  their  capacities.  This  would 
employ  in  the  home  the  whole  time  of  some  women  and  part  of 
the  time  of  others.  It  would  remove  from  the  home  into  special- 
i  ized  work-places  much  of  the  labor  that  is  still  retained  in  the 

\  household.      Child-bearing  would   be  accredited   as  a  part  of 

woman's  work  for  society,  demanding  the  fullest  exemptions  and 
•  safeguards.     These  might  in  some  cases  justify  pensions  for 

j  motherhood.     They  might  require  that  society  go  farther  than 

!  Jevons  insisted  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  advocated  "the  ulti- 

"Mrs.  Willett  has  noted  the  trend  toward   a  division  of  labor  along  sex 
';  lines  in  certain  branches  of  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York  City  (IVom^n  in 

the  Clothing  Trade ^  chap.  iii).     Women  were  found  to  preponderate  in  fifteen 
occupations  in  Massachusetts  in  1885   {Report  of  the  Statistic*  of  Labor,  J8S9, 

SS7)' 
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mate  complete  exclusion  of  mothers  of  children  under  three  years 
of  age  from  factories  and  workshops.*' 

Vital  as  is  the  consideration  that  workers  should,  as  Mill  puts 
it,  "relish  their  habitual  pursuits,"  freedom  of  choice  of  occupa- 
tion is  of  no  less  moment  in  maximizing  social  production.  Both 
the  ideas  and  the  conditions  that  have  been  and  are  still  dominant 
limit  woman  to  a  narrow  range  outside  of  domestic  interests.  In 
case  she  aspire  to  make  a  career  for  herself,  she  has  to  face  social 
disapprobation  on  the  one  side  and  the  surrender  of  whatever 
maternal  instinct  she  may  possess  on  the  other.  Child-bearing 
is  not,  under  prevailing  conditions,  easily  compatible  with  a 
"career,"  and  yet  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  that  a  woman 
should,  if  she  so  desire,  combine  the  two.  The  emancipation  of 
woman,  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  economic  situation,  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  whole  problem  of  women's  rights  as  such. 
It  need  only  recognize  the  right  of  the  woman,  whether  wife  or 
daughter,  to  make  her  contribution  to  the  family  resources  in 
whatever  manner  may  best  suit  her  tastes  and  aptitudes.  It 
necessitates  only  such  a  remodeling  of  the  family  economy  as 
shall  substitute  co-operation  for  dependence.  Whether  she  use 
a  chum  at  home  or  work  in  a  dairy  for  wages,  whether  she  do 
the  family  washing  or  find  employment  in  a  laundry,  her  partici- 
pation in  production  is  equally  valid  and  her  contribution  to  the 
social  wealth  equally  real. 

But,  granting  that  such  larger  liberty  of  choice  is  desirable, 
there  remains  the  ultimate  fact  that  the  preponderant  mass  of 
women  will  continue  domestic  in  taste,  and  for  them  the  home 
will  still  be  the  center  of  activity.  The  "three  generations  of 
unmarried  women"  which  an  English  reformer  demands  in  order 
to  produce  a  class  who  shall  be  emancipated  from  antiquated 
traditions  of  the  family  and  who  shall  develop  an  industrial 
solidarity  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  hardly  appear.  It  is  the 
woman  of  domestic  tastes  who  marries  and  endlessly  transmits 
her  characteristics.  The  sexless  woman,  the  woman  whose  dis- 
tinctive trait  is  an  egoistic  ambition  for  self-determination  as 
an  independent  unit  rather  than  in  the  family  group,  may  appear 

"Jevons,  Methods  of  Social  Reform, 
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more  and  more  numerously  in  each  generation  but  her  class  is 
not  likely  to  become  predominant.  Her  type  is  increasingly 
recruited  through  imitation  as  her  position  becomes  more  toler- 
able, but  her  characteristic  trait  is  an  acquired  one,  and  in  this 
department  of  society,  at  least,  imitation  must  in  the  long  run 
prove  less  potent  than  heredity. 

That  the  reactions  of  woman's  increased  participation  in 
industry  have  been  so  largely  pathological  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  one-sided  emphasis  which  modern  life  places  on  mere 
crude  production.  Whatever  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
family  have  accompanied  the  attempt  to  adjust  domestic  condi- 
tions to  the  new  industrial  order  have  been  associated  with  pro- 
ductive activities,  but  this  social  readjustment  has  not,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  lands,  kept  pace  with  the  economic  transformation.  Now 
the  family  is  conservative  because  it  is  the  natural  unit  not  of  pro- 
duction but  of  consumption,  and  consumption  is  not  easily  revolu- 
tionized. For  the  purpose  of  using  its  resources  society  is  less 
effectively  organized  than  for  creating  them,  since  it  does  not 
recognize  the  management  of  consumption  as  a  validly  accredited 
career.  During  the  period  when  all  energies  jre  being  monopo- 
lized in  the  production  of  larger  supplies  and  of  new  varieties 
of  goods  by  processes  so  exacting  as  to  call  into  service  all  avail- 
able forces,  there  has  been  no  commensurate  effort  to  perfect 
the  faculty  of  turning  such  goods  lo  the  most  useful  ends. 

Woman,  then,  more  conservative  than  man  is  through  her 
position  as  mother  and  home-maker,  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  functions  of  consumption,  a  phase  of  economic  activity 
inherently  more  conservative  than  production.  There  is  as  much 
call  for  elaboration  in  this  field  as  there  was  two  centuries  ago 
in  the  machinery  of  production.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
family  standard  of  living  and  the  total  of  social  wealth  are  as 
much  open  to  improvement,  on  the  material  side,  by  thrifty  appli- 
cation of  resources  as  by  augmentation  of  income.  Although 
imperfectly  appreciated  and  inadequately  developed,  the  social 
values  that  lie  in  estheticized  consumption  are  the  flower  of 
modem  culture.  The  typical  modem,  and  particularly  the 
American,  gulps  his  pleasures  as  he  gulps  his  food.    Even  where 
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a  certain  degree  of  prosperous  leisure  exists,  either  conspicuous, 
waste  or  unintelligent  use  neutralizes  most  of  its  cultural  advan- 
tages. Society  can  afford  to  set  its  sanction  on  the  guidance  of 
taste  in  the  thrifty  use  of  goods  as  an  economic  career. 


DISCUSSION 

THE  SELF-SUPPORTING  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Lydia  Kings  mill  Commander,  New  York  Cmr,  N.  Y. 

The  self-supporting  woman  is  today  the  woman  who  is  best  serving  the 
larger  interests  of  her  family,  because  she  is  fulfilling  her  historic  missioiit 
in  the  spirit  of  her  age. 

Women  have  always  worked,  and  always  will  work.  They  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Woman  is  the  working  human  creature.  To  work  is  an  inherent 
tendency  of  woman's  nature;  with  man  it  is  an  acquired  characteristic 
Woman  works  from  instinct;  man  from  habit 

Among  primitive  i?coples  the  pursuits  of  the  sexes,  their  interests,  and 
their  views  of  the  purposes  of  life,  are  sharply  differentiated.  Speaking 
generally,  the  man  follows  war,  the  woman  work.  The  man  is  ruled  by 
his  passions.  He  desires  freedom,  food,  and  sexual  satisfaction;  hence  he 
seeks  to  conquer  his  enemies,  to  slay  the  beasts,  and  to  subdue  woman.  Th« 
mighty  hunter,  the  triumphant  hunter,  the  husband  of  many  subservient 
wives — such  are  the  heroes  of  the  tribe. 

To  the  primitive  woman  the  family  is  the  supreme  consideration.  Her 
life  is  given  to  bearing  children,  and  to  laboring  for  their  nurture.  To 
this  end  she  originated  and  followed  various  industries.  She  makes  pottery, 
weaves,  sews,  gathers  berries,  roots,  and  grain,  and  ultimately  tames  the 
milder  animals  to  her  use.  So  closely  is  she  identified  with  all  forms  of 
labor  that  to  work  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  femininity.  No  primitive  man 
who  works,  no  matter  what  his  excuse,  commands  respect  Because  he 
works  he  is  despised — he  is  a  "squaw-man." 

To  persuade  the  primitive,  free-roaming,  fighting  male  to  turn  from  war  to 
work  was  a  tremendous  task,  slowly  accomplished  through  the  long  centuries. 
He  was  first  induced  to  labor  by  his  interest  in  the  female.  To  win  her  favor 
he  helped  her  in  her  chosen  work  of  providing  for  her  family.  Soon  he 
became  interested  in  the  children  who  consumed  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
Finally  he  began  to  enjoy  the  home  comfort  which  resulted  from  their 
joint  labors.  Thus  the  woman,  by  attaching  the  man  to  the  family  group, 
doubled  her  working  capacity,  and  gave  to  her  children  a  new  parent.  In 
short,  she  made  two  parents  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

Inevitably,  the  families  nurtured  by  both  parents  survived  in  greater 
strength  and  numbers  than  those  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother  alone.    So 
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were  perpetuated  and  increased  in  man  the  feminine  trait,  industry,  and 

'  the  feminine  interest,  the  love  of  the  family. 

Thus,  because  it  was  better  for  the  family,  the  woman's  ideal  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  man's.    He  has  accepted  her  view-point.    He  could  never  make 
her  fight;  but  she  has  made  him  work.    This  was  her  larger  service  to  the 
I  family. 

In  his  new  capacity,  as  producer  instead  of  a  destroyer,  man  accepted 
first  those  out-of-door  tasks,  most  akin  to  his  natural  pursuits.  He  cared 
for  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  time  adopted  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture.  Much  later  he  began  to  prepare  raw  materials  for  use,  per- 
forming such  ultra-feminine  tasks  as  grinding  com,  dyeing  yam,  and 
weaving  cloth. 

Among  civilized  nations  only  traces  of  the  original  man  now  remain. 
\  We  have  left  the  hunter  and  trapper,  who  vanishes  before  the  on-coming 

-  settler;   and  the  professional  soldier,   for  the  tramp  of  whose  departing 

feet  many  already  eagerly  listen.  All  other  men  are  workers — ^they  arc 
"squaw-men."  They  have  come  to  the  woman's  view-point — they  believe, 
and  live  their  belief  that  life  is  for  labor.  This  change  of  heart  has  been 
complete  and  genuine.  The  modern  man  of  toil  accepts  his  new  vocation, 
not  protestingly,  but  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  convert  Not  content 
Ivith  sharing  woman's  tasks,  he  has  actually  re-christened  her  ancient  indus- 
;  tries  "man's  work/'  and  seeks  to  hold  them  as  a  sex  monopoly. 

But,  though  woman  has  taught  men  what  to  do,  she  has  not  yet  shown 
him  how  to  do  it.  True  to  his  earlier  instincts,  man  has  transformed 
industry  into  war.  He  has  taken  the  work  out  of  the  home,  and  built  great 
factories  and  workshops;  but  he  attacks  cotton,  wool,  and  flax  as  he 
formerly  attacked  his  enemies.  He  lines  up  an  army  and  hurls  it  at  the 
labor,  without  the  least  regard  how  his  soldiers  emerge  from  the  fray. 
They  come  from  the  battle-field  maimed  and  crushed  and  bleeding:  the 
dead  and  dying  strew  the  field.  But  the  fight  goes  on.  The  leader  is  a 
"captain  of  industry,"  dominated  by  the  lust  of  commercial  conquest.  To 
build  higher,  to  produce  more,  to  travel  faster,  to  become  richer  than  his 
competitors — these  are  his  mas.cr-motives. 

Man  works  as  he  fights — to  win,  to  overcome  his  adversaries;  and  he 
]  cares  more  for  the  victory  than  he  docs  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 

his  industrial  army.     He  has  made  the  business  battlefields  as  bloody  as 
)  were  ever  the  fields  of  war.     There  are  in  a  single  year,  in  the  United 

I  States  alone,  94,000  people  killed  and  injured  on  the  railways;  and  232,000 

}  more  in  the  factories.    In  the  last  four  years  we  have  killed  more  people  in 

I  industry — 80,000  more — ^than  all  the  soldiers  slain  in  the  Civil  War,  the 

>  Gray  and  the  Blue  combined. 

With  amazing  energy  man  has  developed  industry  far  beyond  the  point 
where  woman  had  brought  it  He  has  done  what  woman  possibly  never 
could  have  done — ^invented  vast  power  machinery  and  organized  an  inunense 
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and  intricate  system  of  production  and  distribution.  But  in  his  haste  and 
excitement  he  has  lost  the  vital  part  of  the  woman's  point  of  view.  He 
has  forgotten  what  industry  is  for.  He  has  been  so  intent  upon  his  divi- 
dends or  his  pay-envelope  that  he  has  sacrificed  himself  and  his  family — 
he  is  sacrificing  the  whole  nation — to  carry  on  this  industrial  warfare.  He 
is  sapping  the  energies  of  the  race,  and  by  overstrain  unfitting  men  and 
women  for  the  best  parenthood. 

All  manner  of  social  ills  spring  from  this  masculine  mistake  of  trans- 
forming industry  into  war.  Many  of  these  evils  are  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  women  on  the  business  battle-field.  We  are  told,  and  truly, 
that  the  arduous  labors  of  shop,  mill,  and  factory  drain  the  vital  forces  of 
women  and  unfit  them  for  good  maternity.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
over-taxed,  under-nourished  working-man,  of  whom  we  have  millions,  is 
incapable  of  transmitting  to  offspring  the  sound,  strong  body  and  abound- 
ing health  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  child. 

Because  women  suffer  so  cruelly  in  this  industrial  warfare  they  are 
frequently  told  that  they  should  return  to  their  homes.  This  is  an  utterly 
impossible  proposition,  and  one  which  suggests  the  reversal  of  the  whole 
process  of  social  evolution.  Women  are  not  going  out  of  industry;  they 
are  being  irresistibly  drawn  and  driven  into  it,  by  tremendous  social  forces. 
This  tendency  is  indicated  in  the  followng  ways: 

1.  Self-supporting  women  are  constantly  increasing  in  numbers. 

2.  Their  period  of  work,  before  marriage,  is  lengthening. 

3.  More  of  them  remain  at  work  after  marriage;  or,  after  a  period  of 
domestic  life,  return  to  work. 

4.  Their  remuneration  is  increasing  and  they  are  securing  more  of  the 
higher  positions — ^those  requiring  long  training  and  large  compensation. 

5.  More  women  follow  life-professions,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  mar- 
riage, when  necessary. 

6.  There  are  more  skilled  workers  among  women.  Girls  eagerly  attend 
school  or  classes  offering  them  industrial  training. 

7.  Women  workers  are  organizing,  taking  themselves  seriously  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  industrial  world,  and  endeavoring  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

8.  Society  is,  more  and  more,  accepting  the  self-supporting  woman  as 
a  permanent  factor  in  industry,  an  essential  part  of  the  industrial  organism. 
It  is  discussing  her  problems  and  making  efforts  to  adapt  conditions  to  her 
needs. 

Meanwhile,  the  home  activities  are  being  continually  narrowed,  while 
the  woman  is  being  developed  and  enlarged.  The  housewife  of  the  past, 
who  had  a  meager  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  and  whose  outside  inter- 
ests were  limited  to  her  own  town  or  village,  found  ample  scope  in  the 
varied  activities  of  the  old  workshop-home.  But  the  educated  woman  of 
today,  who  is  kept  in  daily  touch  with  the  whole  world,  finds  too  slender  an 
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outlet  for  her  energies  in  the  attenuated  activities  of  modern  housekeeping. 
Her  mind  registers  a  world-stimulus  that  demands  more  than  a  five-room 
fiat  for  expression.  Hence,  the  single  woman,  the  childless  wife,  the 
widow,  the  divorced  woman,  the  wife  of  the  invalid  or  the  unfortunate,  and 
even  the  mother  whose  children  no  longer  require  her  constant  care, 
increasingly  swell  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting  women.  Usually,  it  is 
only  under  the  strongest  pressure  of  necessity  that  the  mothers  of  young 
children  perform  labor  that  takes  them  from  the  home,  but  even  they  are 
frequently  met  in  the  industrial  world. 

These  women  have  become  wage-workers,  not  only  to  earn  a  living, 
but  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  in  their  families.  The  latest  figures 
show  that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  women  workers  are  the  sole  support  of  a 
family,  while  30  per  cent,  more  assist  a  parent  or  other  relative  to  main- 
tain a  home.  Even  those  who  support  only  themselves,  by  relieving  the 
family  income  of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance,  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  rest. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  first  effect  of  women  working  is  to  lower 
the  wages  of  men,  so  that  the  family  income  is  not  increased.  But  this 
condition  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  woman's  labor.  It  can  be 
overcome  by  intelligence  and  organization.  The  "iron  law  of  wages"  is  an 
exploded  theory  in  a  country  where  New  York  bricklayers  get  seventy 
cents  an  hour  and  the  cigar-pickers  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  make  $40  a  week.  These 
are  but  two  of  many  trades  in  which  the  workers  have,  by  intelligent  organ- 
ization, raised  themselves  financially,  not  only  above  "the  level  of  subsis- 
tence," but  beyond  a  mere  "living  wage,"  and  into  the  comfortable  middle 
class.  Poorly  organized  workers,  whether  men  or  women,  will  always  have 
low  wages,. 

On  the  whole  the  woman  worker  does  raise  the  standard  of  living,  for 
herself  and  her  family.  We  are  often  told,  contemptuously,  that  she  works 
for  "finery."  But  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  she  is  working  to 
bring  herself  to  the  American  level,  in  a  country  whose  women  are 
famous,  the  world  over,  for  their  good  clothes.  If  the  working- woman  is 
wrong  in  this,  then  the  whole  United  States  is  wrong.  She  is  simply 
trying  to  attain  the  standards  of  her  age  and  race. 

Nor  does  she,  commonly,  desert  her  family  and  climb  alone.  She  tries 
to  bring  them  up  with  her.  Of  working-women  80  per  cent  live  at  home; 
and  they  buy  rugs  and  curtains  and  pianos,  as  well  as  feathers  and  brace- 
lets and  furs.  Pathetic,  even  though  oftexl  amusing,  are  the  efforts  of  the 
young  woman,  who,  through  contact  with  the  world  has  gained  some  new 
knowledge  or  culture,  to  impart  it  to  her  less  enlightened  parents.  For 
instance,  a  New  York  tenement-reared  girl,  whose  mother  took  in  washing 
to  make  her  a  school  teacher,  is  now  carefully  training  the  mother  to  read 
the  Outlook  instead  of  the  Sunday  papers. 

Another  teacher  is  the  eldest  of  the  six  children  of  a  common  laborer. 
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who  drinks  heavily.  From  the  day  that  she  began  to  teach  she  has  been  the 
self-appointed  g^uardian  or  foster-mother  of  her  five  brothers  and  sisters. 
Through  her  efforts  and  her  earnings  they  have  all  been  educated.  The 
three  girls  are  now  teachers,  one  brother  is  a  physician  and  the  other  a 
dvil  engineer. 

She  has  never  married.  In  the  census  she  is  simply  written  down  as  a 
self-supporting,  single  woman,  aged  forty-two— -one  more  to  be  mourned 
over,  or  condemned  as  unfaithful  to  her  woman's  duty  of  raising  a  family. 
But  has  she  not,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  raised  a  family,  by 
lifting  into  the  ranks  of  the  intelligent  and  educated,  five  sisters  and  broth- 
ers who  might  othcr>vise  have  remained  permanently  upon  the  life  level  of 
their  drunken  laborer  father? 

The  self -supporting  woman,  however,  usually  marries.  And  in  part 
her  desire  to  dress  well  and  to  rise  socially  is  due  to  her  ambition  to 
marry  well,  and  thus  insure  to  herself  and  her  children  a  higher  level  of 
existence.  The  well-dressed  girl,  with  refined  friends,  can  meet  and  marry 
a  higher  type  of  man  than  the  shabby  girl,  of  unrefined  associations.  And 
how  can  a  woman  better  serve  her  prospective  family,  than  by  marrying 
a  man  who  will  help  her  up,  instead  of  one  who  will  drag  her  down? 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  the  self-supporting  woman  is  a  direct  factor 
in  raising  the  economic  and  the  social  status  of  her  family.  That  she 
gives  this  service  at  too  great  a  health-cost  to  herself,  is  her  misfortune 
and  the  misfortune  of  the  race.  It  is  not  her  fault ;  it  is  the  result  of 
the  present  organization  of  industry,  which  measures  prosperity  by  profits, 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 

Women  have  been  forced  to  work,  by  necessity  and  by  their  instinct  of 
industry;  but  they  are  laboring  under  conditions  which  they  have  not 
created,  and  which  they  do  not  approve.  They  are  doing  their  work  in 
man's  way,  in  the  midst  of  the  strenuous  conflict  which  is  his  idea  of 
business.  Women  suffer,  not  because  they  work,  but  because  they  work 
as  men  work,  under  conditions  that  men  have  created  for  themselves. 

Where  men  live,  act,  or  work  together,  and  without  women,  they  are 
always  harsh,  often  brutal,  and  sometimes  actually  savage.  The  immi- 
grant men  who  come  here  live  like  barbarians,  so  long  as  their  wives  are 
not  with  them.  But  once  the  women  come  the  whole  race  moves  upward, 
seeking  constantly  higher  levels. 

Let  a  group  of  American  men,  who  have  been  well-behaved  members  of 
some  quiet,  law-abiding  eastern  community,  go  to  a  western  frontier  town; 
presently  most  of  them  will  be  carrying  knives  and  revolvers,  while  half  a 
dozen  will  have  turned  into  fighting  desperados. 

So  man-managed  industry,  though  it  is  an  improvement  on  warfare,  is 
still  destructive  of  life.  Man  the  soldier  destroys  life  and  property.  Man 
the  worker  produces  property  and  therefrom  preserves  it:  but  he  still  holds 
life  lightly,  as  a  cheap  and  plentiful  thing.    Man,  left  to  the  guidance  of 
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his  own  instincts,  will  always  be  lavish  of  human  life;  for  it  does  not  cost 
him  anything. 

So  long  as  industry  remains  warfare,  it  is  not  true  industry.  It  is  a  sort 
of  hybrid  activity,  a  cross  between  war  and  labor,  a  semi-savage  game, 
unworthy  of  a  developed,  humane  people.  It  is  as  illogical  and  absurd  as 
^'civilized  warfare;"  and  its  chief  value  lies  in  the. fact  that  it  is  leading 
up  to  something  better. 

Industry  must  be  civilized — ^in  the  interests  of  woman  and  of  the 
family.  And  only  the  presence  of  women  in  industry  can  civilize  it.  So 
long  as  the  woman  could  live,  work,  and  rear  her  children  in  the  home,  it 
was  perhaps  sufficient  for  her  to  civilize  and  humanize  the  home.  But 
that  is  not  enough  today.  She  must  live,  work,  and  rear  her  children  in 
the  outside  world  as  well  as  in  the  home.  Therefore  we  must  have  a  civi- 
lization that  will  reach  from  the  heart  of  the  home  to  the  nation's  outmost 
rim. 

Men  and  women  are  working  together,  and  more  and  more  they  will 
work  together.  But  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  cannot  continue 
to  be  determined  by  man's  endurance;  they  will  have  to  be  altered  to  meet 
woman's  need.  She,  not  he,  is  the  sex  supremely  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race.  "If  she  be  small,  weak-natured,  miserable,  how  shall  men 
grow."  Wherever  men  and  women  live  and  act  together,  the  conditions  of 
life  must  be  brought  to  her  level,  or  the  race  will  suffer ;  and  industry  must 
obey  this  law. 

Already  our  six  million  working-women  have  had  a  humanizing  effect 
!  upon  many  of  the  trades  and  professions.    A  direct  result  of  the  employ- 

ment of   women   has   been   the   whole   movement   for    welfare   work — ^the 
;  comfortable  rest  and  lunch  rooms,  the  girls'  clubs,  the  summer  vacation 

.  homes,  the  welfare  secretary,  and  the  numberless  other  comforts  and  helps 

J  provided  by  so  many  up-to-date  factories,  shops,  and  stores.     The  princi- 

*  pal  purpose  of  the  G)nsumers'  League  is  to  improve  the  labor  conditions  of 

women — ^the  same  motive  that  animates  the   workers   themselves   in  their 

trade  organizations  and  in  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League.    As  working- 

women  increase  in  skill  and  numbers,  and  therefore  in  influence,  they  will 

[  do  still  more  to  modify  conditions,  and  to  make  the  factory  like  the  old- 

L  time  home — a  place  of  safe,  cheerful,  and  companionable  labor.^ 

The  great,  present-day  task  of  woman  is  thus  to  remake  the  industrial 
world,  to  change  the  basis  of  industry  from  war  to  co-operation,  to  put 

(people  before  property,  and  life  before  labor.  She  must  teach  man  that 
industry  is  but  a  means  to  an  end;  and  that  healthy,  happy,  noble-minded 
men  and  women  are  of  more  importance  than  sky-scrapers,  factories,  and 
steel  rails.  In  this  work,  the  self-supporting  woman  of  today  is  the 
advance  guard.  She  is  working  not  for  herself  only  and  for  her  immedi- 
1  ate  relatives,  but  for  the  nation.    She  is  giving  a  great  social  service  to  the 

race.    And  thus  she  is  fulfilling,  in  a  new,  large  sense,  the  historic  mission 
of  her  sex — ^the  nurturing  and  uplifting  of  the  family. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILY 
Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Whatever  the  virtues  of  the  proprietary  family,  it  does  not  encourage 
initiative,  least  of  all  feminine  initiative.  For  its  own  safe-guarding, 
Manu's  dictum  is  wholly  to  the  point.  "By  a  girl,  by  a  young  woman,  or 
even  by  an  aged  one,  nothing  must  be  done  independently,  even  in  her  own 
house"  ^  In  the  mediaeval  proprietary  family  just  as  in  the  Hindu  there 
was  no  place  for  the  innovating  woman.  In  mediaeval  and  even  later  days 
she  could  be  herself  only  on  a  throne  or  in  a  nunnery  or  brothel  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  Elizabeth  or  Katherine  of  Russia,  snd  many  a  less  famous 
princess  ignored  the  institutional  family.  Like  the  royal  ladies  of  the 
African  west  coast,  they  made  over  domestic  law  in  their  own  favor — sub- 
stituting polyandry  for  the  prevailing  Christian  type  of  polygyny.  Other 
noble  ladies  in  whose  souls  stirred  the  power  of  leadership  but  for  whom 
no  throne,  or  at  least  no  undivided  throne  was  available,  betook  themselves 
to  the  cloister.  Radcgund,  of  France,  for  example,  who  was  modem  enough 
to  keep  her  royal  husband  waiting  at  meals  for  her,  so  absorbed  was  she 
in  "charit/' — ^and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  cross  sixth-century  paraphrase 
of  "charity  begins  at  home"  was  thrown  at  her — ^Radegund  bullied  a  bishop 
into  consecrating  her  a  deaconess  and  then  founded  a  nunnery  at  Poitiers. 
Here  she  undoubtedly  found  it  far  more  agreeable  to  hob-nob  with  the 
notables  of  her  day,  one  of  whom,  the  poet  Fortunatus,  called  her  "the 
light  of  his  eyes,"  than  to  have  staid  at  home  subject  to  the  marital  temper 
and  occupying  the  somewhat  irksome  status  of  fifth  among  King  Qoth- 
acar's  seven  wives.  Conspicuous  among  other  family  iconoclasts  were 
Agnes,  of  Bohemia,  who,  as  soon  as  her  father  died,  broke  her  engagement 
to  Fredrich  II  to  found,  with  papal  sanction,  a  nunnery  and  hospital  at 
Prague;  and  Hedwig,  of  Silesia,  another  famous  founder  of  hospitals,  who 
after  having  presented  Duke  Heinrich  with  a  proper  number  of  progeny, 
made  herself  liable  to  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  For  any 
ambitious  woman  of  humble  birth  who  wanted  to  see  the  world,  to  corre- 
spond with  scholars,  to  become  an  artist  in  caligraphy,  embroidery,  and 
miniature  painting,  to  compile  history  and  legendry,  to  write  Latin  dramas  ' 
or  materia  medicas,  the  cloister  was  the  only  open  door.  If  she  were  too 
utterly  wayward  to  brook  cloistral,  as  well  as  familial,  discipline,  she 
became  an  attach^  of  another  institution,  whose  ways  many  a  nunnery 
copied  and  whose  inmates  were  licensed  to  take  part  in  public  processions, 
to  entertain  visiting  notables  and  to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  state  and 
church. 

All  these  queens,  nuns,  and  femmes  de  joie  were  the  celibate  or  grass- 
widow  pioneers  of  woman's  rights,  the  ancestresses  of  the  modem  emanci- 

*V,  147. 
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pated  woman.  Nor  did  this  genealogy  escape  popular  notice.  It  is  little 
wonder  then  that  college  education  for  women,  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  woman's  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  at  first  denounced  as 
incompatible  with  family  life. 

Besides,  it  was.     The  first  college  women,  like  their  mediaeval   fore- 
bears, turned  their  backs  on  the  family,  but  they  were  not  so  much  traitors 
\  as  outcasts.    The  proprietary  family,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  had  stigma- 

i  tized  them  as  evitable  spinsters,  but  whether,  as  one  controversialist  put 

it,  it  was  the  woman  who  would  not  marry  who  went  to  college  rather 
than  the  woman  who  went  to  college  who  would  not  marry,'  or  whether 
the  social  ostracism  or  at  least  suspicion  which  the  pioneer  college  woman 
was  under  itself  disqualified  her  for  marriage,  must  always  be  an  open 
question.  Where  she  was  no  longer  on  the  defensive  her  matrimonial 
I  eligibility  certainly  increased.     For  example  in  a  study  of  the  marriage- 

I  rate  of  1078  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  in  1890  it  was  shown  that  of  gradu- 

*  ates  over  forty  years  old  83.3  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  western  and 

\  coeducational  colleges  were  married  as  against  41.7  per  cent,  of  the  gradu- 

ates of  eastern  and  separate  colleges.*  This  difference  was,  of  course,  due 
in  part  to  th«  numerical  inferiority  and  consequent  superiority  in  the 
strategies  of  courtship  of  women  at  large  in  the  west,  but  we  may  also 
surmise  that  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  coeducational  colleges  are 
twenty  years  older  than  separate  colleges  and  that  they  accustom  the 
^  potential   husband  to  the  college  girl  and  perhaps  vice  versa.     We  may 

!  assume  that  this  mutual  toleration  raises  the  marriage-rate  6.1   per  cent, 

for  the  coeducated  college  girl  above  the  separately  educated  from  a  com- 
parison made  in  1895  between  the  marriage-rates  of  both  types  of  eastern 
college  graduates — ^the  influence  of  locality  being  removed.* 

In  all  discussion  of  the  unseemly  marriage-rates  of  college  women  we 
must  also  remember  that  until  quite  recently  it  has  been  difficult  to  speak 
with  much  conclusiveness  on  the  statistics  of  college  women.  Their  record 
was  too  short-lived.  For  example,  out  of  705  members  of  the  A.  C  A.  in 
1885,  196  were  married  and  509  unmarried,  giving  a  marriage-rate  of 
27.8  per  cent.,  but  then  only  forty-six  were  over  forty  years  old.*  Of  the 
\  1805  members  of  the  A.  C.  A.  in  1895,  28.2  per  cent,  were  married,  but  of 

^  the  members  who  were  past   forty,  54.5  per  cent,   were  married.*     This 

t 

« 

*  Nation,  I,  330. 

^Th€  Overland  Monthly,  XV  (1890),  444. 
I  *Shinn,   "The   Marriage-Rate    of   College    Women"    in   Century   MagoMine, 

!  XXVIII  (1895).  New  Sen,  947. 

^  *  Howes,  Health  Statietics  of  Women  College  Graduates,  Boston,  i88s»  pp. 

2$,  28.  We  must  remember  in  using  these  figures  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
married  than  of  unmarried  members  of  the  A.  C  A.  withdraw  from  it. 

*Shinn,  op,  cit,,  946. 
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higher  rate  is  exceeded  or  approximately  by  still  more  recent  figures.  In 
1903  the  marriage-rate  of  graduates  of  the  first  ten  years  of  Vassar 
1866-76)  was  55.41  per  cent.;  of  Smith  (187S-88),  42.70  per  cent.;  of 
Wellesley  (1878-88).  46.5S  pcr  cent.* 

With  every  allowance,  however,  the  original  college  gfrl  does  not  seem 
to  have  married  at  the  same  rate  as  her  noa-coUege-bred  contemporaries — 
assuming  that  the  superfluous  or  unmarried  woman  at  large  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated at  20  per  cent. 

During  the  last  few  decades  several  changes  have  come  over  the  family 
which  render  it  much  more  gracious  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  age  of  marriage  is  considerably  later  than  it  was.  Our  grandmothers 
married  in  their  teens,  our  mothers  in  their  early  twenties,  and  we  between 
twenty- four  and  twenty-six.*  As  the  average  of  graduation  from  college  is 
twenty-two,  or  even  lower,**  we  did  not  have  to  choose  between  marriage 
and  college  from  the  point  of  view  at  least  of  life's  time  schedule. 

Then  in  endless  ways  girls  at  large  are  far  freer  than  they  were.  Not 
many  mothers  could  any  longer  be  found  who,  like  Hilary's,  would  consider 
a  daughter's  proposal  to  work  for  a  man  indecent  or  caution  her  to  always 
carry  a  parcel  and  an  umbrella  as  a  safeguard.  The  object  of  the  nine- 
teenth century's  bloodless  revolt  of  the  daughters  was  the  assimilation  of 
their  lives  with  tliose  of  their  brothers,  and  a  college  education  was  naturally 
down  on  their  programme. 

Now  the  point  of  view  toward  the  college  education  of  boys  has  itself 
undergone  a  change  which  has  reacted  upon  popular  ideas  on  the  education 
of  girls.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  college  was 
conceived  of  as  primarily  a  training  place  for  service  in  church  and  state. 
Two-thirds  of  its  graduates  ere  priests  or  lawyers.*  When  the  church- 
man began  to  yield  to  the  business  man,  and  the  college  became  merely  a 
continuation  school  for  the  undifferentiated  boy,  a  college  education  became 
much  more  conceivable  for  the  undifferentiated  girl. 

How  closely  the  college  girl  has  come  to  approximate  in  recent  years 
to  the  type  of  her  home-staying  contemporary  is  seen  in  the  careful  study 
made  by  Professor  Mary  Roberts  Smith  in  1900  of  343  college-bred  married 
women  and   of  their  313   non-college-bred   married   sisters,   cousins,   and 

^Hall  ft  Smith,  "Marriage  and  Fecundity  of  College  Men  and  Women,"  in 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  X  (1903),  301-5- 

*In  England  in  1891  the  average  age  of  marrying  spinsters  was  24.8.  In 
Massachusetts  for  the  twenty-year  period,  1875-95,  the  average  age  was  25.4. 
(Smith,  8). 

*  Howes,  op,  cit.,  16;  Shinn,  op,  cit„  246;  over  22  for  Vassar,  Abbott^ 
"A  Generation  of  College  Women"  in  Forum  XX  (1895-96),  378,  379. 

'•ya/ip  Review,  VII    (1898-99)*   341-45. 
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friends.  The  average  age  at  marriage  for  the  college  woman  was  26.3,  for 
her  kinswomen  and  friends  24.3." 

The  most  interesting  point  in  this  study  is,  I  think,  the  comparison  of 
the  reproductive  capacity  of  the  two  classes  of  women.  The  college  woman 
had  borne  1.65  children,"  the  non-college  woman  1.875.  The  non-college 
woman  had  borne  therefore  an  absolutely  larger  number  of  children  than 
the  college  woman,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  of  married 
life  the  college  woman  had  borne  9  per  cent,  more  children  than  the  non- 
college  women." 

And  so  we  see  that  originally  an  exile,  the  college  girl  has  been  taken 
back  into  the  bosom  of  a  penitent  family.  In  earlier  days  she  may  have 
been  one  of  the  many  factors  in  the  degeneration  of  the  proprietary  family. 
Has  she  any  influence  on  its  present  day  relics?  She  marries,  bears  chil- 
dren or  is  unable  or  refuses  to  bear  them  much  like  the  non-college-bred 
woman.  Some  slight  differences  between  her  and  the  latter  there  may  be. 
She  marries  a  year  or  so  later.  Her  marriage-rate  is  still  no  doubt  com- 
paratively low.  She  seems  to  add  to  the  demand  for  college-bred  and 
profession-following  husbands.^*  Divorce  statistics  might  show  that  she 
is  a  comparatively  successful  wife.  Her  children  may  be  even  a  little 
sturdier  or  better  cared  for  than  those  of  non-college-bred  mothers." 

But  in  all  these  ways  is  the  college  woman  anything  but  a  particularly 
emphatic  expression  of  a  changing  family  type  ?  That  she  is  actively  acceler- 
ating the  change  in  the  only  way  that  is  at  present  open  I  fail  to  see.  Her 
economic  status  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  non-collegiate  wife.  Her 
daily  round  of  occupations  is  very  much  like  that  of  every  other  housewife. 

^Even  this  high  average  is  somewhat  misleading;  It  is  brought  down  by 
a  certain  number  of  very  early  marriages  among  the  non-college  women. 

"For  early  college  classes  this  rate  is,  of  course,  higher.  In  1903  the  rate 
per  married  graduate  of  the  first  ten  classes  of  Vassar  (1866-76)  was  2.03;  of 
Smith  (1878-88)  X.99:  of  Wellesley  (1878-^8)  x.8i  (Hall  &  Smith,  op.  eiU, 
30X-5).  In  X902  the  birth-rate  per  married  graduate  of  the  six  Harvard 
classes  from  1872  to  1877  was  x.99  children  {.Harvard  Graduates  Magajnns,  XI 
(1902-3).  356). 

"Statistics  of  College  and  Non-College  Women"  in  Publications  of  ths 
American  Statistical  Association,  VII  (i 900-1),  24. 

^In  Professor  Smith's  study  it  appeared  that  three-fourths  of  the  college 
women  married  college  men,  while  only  one-half  of  the  non-coUegc  women 
married  college  men.  Of  the  husbands  of  the  college  women  65  per  cent,  were 
professional  men,  as  against  37  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  non-college  women 
(18). 

'Of  the  children  of  Professor  Smith's  college-bred  mothers  96.3  per  cent, 
had  satisfactory  health  as  against  95.4  per  cent,  of  those  o£  the  non-coUege-bred 
mothers  (i5)> 
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Her  household  may  be  run  a  little  more  systematically,  but  it  is  run  in  the 
traditional  way.  She  too  is  the  vicarious  consumer  of  her  husband's  wealth, 
in  Professor  Vcrblen's  lively  terms,  the  foremost  illustration  of  his  power 
for  conspicuous  waste. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  considering  only  the  undifferentiated  college- 
bred  woman,  the  woman  who  may  work,  who  in  large  numbers  does  work, 
a  few  years  after  graduation  and  before  marriage,  but  who  at  marriage 
becomes  the  conventional  housewife,  who  leaves  blank  space  in  question^ 
naires  calling  for  her  occupation.  What  of  the  relation  of  the  college- 
trained  professional  woman  to  the  family?  In  some  ways  she  is  in  much 
the  same  position  that  the  mere  college  girl  once  held.  She  is  a  family 
outcast.  Her  added  period  of  professional  training  makes  a  later  marriage 
more  likely,  although  not  more  necessary.  She  can  get  her  three  or  four 
years'  training  and  apprenticeship  before  marrying  and  yet  marry  at  the 
alumna's  average  marrying  age.  If,  however,  she  practices  that  "art  of 
detachment"  which  Dr.  Osier  so  relentlessly  insists  upon  for  success  in 
his  profession  at  least,  she  may  not  marry  until  two  or  three  years  later. 
Then  I  surmise  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  comes  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways,  matrimony  on  the  one  hand,  her  profession  on  the  other. 
Prejudice  against  married  women  in  schools,  in  colleges,  in  government 
service,  in  almost  any  kind  of  work  in  fact,  her  suitor's  traditions,  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  work,  her  own  traditions  or  her  moral  or  intellectual 
faithfulness,  one  or  another  insists  on  a  sharp  cut  answer  as  to  whether 

she  will 

run  with  Artemis 
Or  yield  the  breast  to  Aphrodite. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  statistical  information  about  her  answer.'' 
Nor  have  we  of  her  answers  to  the  even  more  interesting  questions  which 
confront  her  if  she.  finds  a  way  to  combine  matrimony  and  work.  What 
is  the  birth-rate  in  her  family?  What  incompatibilities  has  she  found 
between  maternity  and  professional  work?  Have  they  been  great  enough 
to  force  her  to  undergo  either? 

Had  time  allowed  I  should  have  liked  to  have  as  my  contribution  to 
this  discussion  the  outcome  of  the  following  three  queries  made  with  con- 
siderable detail  of  course  to  the  professional  and  ex-professional  married 
women  of  the  country.  Did  you  give  up  your  profession  at  marriage — if 
so,  why?  During  childbearing  and  rearing — if  so,  why?  How  are  you 
solving  the  problem  of  combining  marriage  and  maternity  with  your  pro- 
fession? 

^  Professor  Thwing  has  pointed  out  that  of  633  distinguished  women 
figuring  in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  a  publication  dated 
1886-9,  one-half  are  married  (North  American  Review,  CLXI  (1895),  549i  SSo) ; 
but  then  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  women  took  to  a  career  after 
marriage  or  merely  as  a  substitute  for  marriage. 
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j  My  returns  would  have  been  an   index  to  the   rate   of  progress   or, 

I  according  to  one's  point   of   view,  deterioration,   in  our   contemporaneous 

\  family  type.    The  emasculated  form  of  the  proprietary  family  which  now 

'  prevails  is  in  my  opinion  bound  to  persist  until  the  economic  status  of 

/  the  wife  is  altered,  until  she  becomes  independent  through  her  own  pro- 

ductive labor,  whether  or  not  her  reproductive  work  is,  as  some  would 
have  it,  state  paid.  Until  she  is  economically  independent  she  is  bound  to 
more  or  less  approximate  the  harem  type.  Nor  will  she  until  then  share 
equally  with  their  father,  either  in  law  or  custom,  in  the  control  of  her 
children.  Moreover,  this  economic  independence  must  be  won  by  the 
women  of  the  higher  cultural  classes  before  the  character  of  the  family 
can  be  thereby  affected.  The  hard-driven  tenement  house-wife  who  sup- 
ports her  good-for-notliing  or  unemployed  husband,  the  farmer's  wife  who 
•  works  harder  than  even  her  hardworking  husband,  or  the  factory  hand's 

I  wife  who  supplements  his  wages,  are  in   spite  of  their  labor  thoroughly 

i  unemancipated  women.     Because  in  many  ways  a  more  primitive  type  of 

\  woman  they  are  perhaps  even  more  subject  to  marital  mastery  than  their 

leisure-class  sisters.  As  Gabriel  Jarde  has  pointed  out  to  us,  it  is  only  the 
people  at  the  top  of  the  scale  who  have  enough  social  prestige  to  negotiate 
radical  social  changes. 

It  is  then  on  the  fight  of  the  professional  woman  to  get  back  into  the 
'  family  that  the   future  of  the   family  will   depend.     But  in   the   present 

temper  of  the  community  and   under   existing   economic   conditions   it   is 
'  likely  to  be  a  losing  fight.    Under  our  wasteful  competitive  system  of  pro- 

\  duction,  the  worker  must  adjust  himself  or  herself  to  the  standard  eco- 

nomic day,  or  go  to  the  wall.  A  whole  day's  work  or  no  work  are  the 
alternatives.  People  who  are  capau\^  of  a  good  half  or  even  two-thirds 
of'  a  day's  work  are  either  worn  out  with  over-exertion  or  forced  into 
unmitigated  unproductiveness — a  sin  against  themselvcj,  and  an  economic 
loss  to  society.  Many  men  and  almost  all  women  suffer  from  this  economic 
inelasticity.  The  working  schedule  •>£  the  potential  or  actual  child-bearer 
must  vary  from  time  to  time  for  ^'ne  sake  of  both  her  productive  and 
reproductive  capacity.  Women  therefore  should  be  peculiarly  hospitable 
to  any  change  in  the  productive  system  tending  to  eliminate  competition 
either  between  men  and  women  or  between  child-bearing  and  non-child- 
bearing  women. 


Mrs.  Isabel  C  Bar<.ows 


{  It  was  half  past  ten  when  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  was  called  on  for  her 

\  word  in  the  discussion.    Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  she  took  but 

\  seven  minutes,  in  which  brief  time  she  rapidly  considered  the  family  itself, 

*  in  order  to  see  what  would  be  the  reaction  upon  it  of  outside  industries, 

i  and  of. the  higher  education.     The  country  family  was  a  closer  unit,  sh« 
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believed,  than  the  city  family.  Any  discordant  element  in  it  usually  found 
a  way  to  reach  urban  life.  Those  who  were  left  worked  as  a  whole  for 
the  betterment  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  and  though  conditions 
were  often  hard  yet  a  fine  race  of  boys  and  girls  was  brought  up  under 
these  influences,  even  when  there  was  much  outdoor  work  for  all.  Higher 
education  coming  into  such  a  family  was  also  to  its  advantage. 

The  city  family  that  had  to  find  outside  work  for  each  member  was  more 
likely  to  be  a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  effect  on  the  younger  mem- 
bers was  to  lessen  their  respect  for  their  parents.  The  effect  on  the  mother, 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  underpaid  wage-earner,  a  drudge,  was  also  bad, 
quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  had  to  neglect  her  duties  as  the  head  of 
the  house  and  the  mother  of  the  children.  No  work  could  be  good  for  any 
mother  in  a  home  unless  it  increased  the  respect  of  husband  and  children 
for  her.  She  was  justified  in  letting  someone  else  do  her  domestic  work 
when  she  could  earn  large  enough  wages  to  have  it  better  done  than  she 
could  do  it.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  larger  birth-rate  among  working- 
people  who  have  not  troubled  themselves  about  higher,  or  indeed  lower, 
education,  but  the  birth-rate  was  of  small  consequence  as  compared  with 
the  death-rzte,  or  the  life-T^Xt,  The  number  of  children  dying  in  such 
families  is  appalling.  On  the  contrary  though  the  college  woman  may  have 
fewer  children  she  takes  wiser  care  of  them  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  pro- 
portion to  the  births,  so  far  as  figures  have  been  ascertained,  is  highly  in  favor 
of  the  educated  woman.  It  may  also  be  true  that  she  has  wider  interests,* 
and  perhaps  employment,  that  take  her  much  from  home,  but  with  her 
larger  earnings  she  replaces  herself  in  the  home  so  that  that  does  not 
suffer. 

In  this  country  there  is  another  home  that  one  finds  much  less  fre- 
quently in  Europe,  and  that  is  a  home  made  up  of  two  women,  usually 
professional  women,  but  sometimes  working-girls,  who  carry  on  all  the 
functions  of  housekeeping,  making  charming  centers  for  a  wide  and  helpful 
influence  in  the  community.  They  not  infrequently  adopt  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, so  the  mother-love  in  the  heart  has  an  opportunity  for  expansion 
and  the  child  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  industry,  purity,  and  self-help, 
as  well  as  with  the  spirit  to  help  others. 

It  may  be  true,  and  it  is  sad,  that  the  number  of  childless  homes  is 
increasing  in  this  country,  but  Mrs.  Barrows  did  not  believe  it  was  true 
of  the  majority  of  American  mothers  that  they  were  unwilling  to  bear  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  motherhood.  Even  if  true  among  the  rich  and  gay, 
it  is  not  true  in  the  great  number  of  modest  homes,  where  the  daily  bread 
is  not  a  source  of  wearing  anxiety.  There  is  much  more  danger  to  fear, 
fudging  from  the  painfully  accurate  paper  of  Dr.  Morrow,  that  the  fault 
lies  not  with  the  overwork  nor  the  overeducation  of  women,  but  with  the 
vices  of  men  and  the  false  standard  of  morals  which  requires  purity  of 
life  of  women  and  not  of  men. 
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Concluding  Remarks  op  Professor  Wells 

However  divergent  our  opinions  appear  to  be  I  am  sure  that  we  all  are 
united  in  a  common  aspiration  for  what  is  good  and  helpful  to  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  May  I  plead  for  seriousness  in  the  discussions  of  these 
questions  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  certain  biological  conclusions  are 
now  well  established  and  cannot  safely  be  ignored  in  the  life  of  any  people? 


[We  regret  that  the  paper  on  "The  Statistics  of  Divorce,"  by  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Hill,  of  the  Census  Office,  which  here  followed,  was  not  received  for 
publication. — Editor.] 


IS  THE  FREER  GRANTING  OF  DIVORCE  AN  EVIL? 


PROFESSOR  GEORGE  ELLIOTT  HOWARD 
The  University  of  Nebraska 


Increasingly  for  nearly  four  centuries  the  meaning  of  the 
freer  granting  of  divorce  has  challenged  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful men.  The  ^moralist,  the  theologian,  and  the  statesman  have 
each  shared  generously  in  the  discussion.  Now  the  sociologist 
takes  his  turn.  Emphatically  this  morning  we  have  set  ourselves 
a  world-problem.  It  behooves  us  to  use  strat^;y  in  the  attack. 
Possibly  we  may  contribute  most  to  the  solution  of  the  general 
problem  by  confining  the  discussion  mainly  to  the  part — by  no 
means  a  small  part — ^which  the  American  people  have  in  it 

The  movement  of  divorce  in  the  United  States  during  the 
twenty  years,  1887-1906,  is  now  fully  disclosed  in  the  great 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Census.  That  report  is  surprisingly 
satisfactory  to  the  scientific  student,  when  he  considers  the  shame- 
fully  imperfect  or  totally  lacking  registration  of  vital  statistics 
in  most  of  the  states  and  territories ;  and  that  the  facts  presented 
had  to  be  gathered  mainly  from  the  manuscript  decrees  of  some 
2,800  divorce  courts :  which  decrees,  of  course,  were  not  framed 
to  suit  the  sociologist.  These  carefully  planned  tables  and  lumi- 
nous interpretations  have  provided  the  student  of  American 
society  with  a  rich  mine  for  exploitation  during  many  years  to 
come. 

The  admirable  summary  just  presented  by  Dr.  Hill  renders 
any  formal  analysis  of  the  report  in  this  paper  unnecessary. 
From  that  summary  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  in  our  country 
there  is  a  "freer  granting  of  divorce."  We  need  not  b^  our 
f  premise.  Divorce  is  about  three  times  as  frequent  as  it  used  to 
be.  This  is  the  salient  fact.  In  Europe,  too,  while  the  number 
of  divorces  is  relatively  small,  generally  the  rate  is  rising. 
Clearly  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  phenomenon,  huge,  portentous. 
What  is  its  meaning?    How  should  it  be  interpreted?    Assuredly 
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it  signifies  somewhere  the  action  of  antisocial  forces,  vast  and 
perilous.  *  Doubtless  here  we  have  to  do  with  an  evil  which  seri- 
ously threatens  the  social  order,  which  menaces  human  happiness ; 
an  evil  to  overcome  which  challenges  our  deepest  thought,  our 
ripest  wisdom,  our  most  persistent  courage  and  endeavor.  Is 
divorce  the  evil  or  the  symptom?  the  cause  or  the  effect?  the 
disease  or  the  medicine  ?  J 

If  we  appeal  to  the  decision  of  occidental  thought  since  the 
Reformation,  the  answer  is  perfectly  clear.  From  Luther  and 
BuUinger  to  Milton  and  Beza,  from  Humboldt  and  Condorcet 
to  the  statesmen  who  have  shaped  the  codes  and  molded  the 
juridical  theories  of  the  twentieth  century,  always  and  everywhere 
the  prevailing  dictum  is  that  divorce  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy 
for  a  social  malady.  This  is  the  justification  of  the  divorce 
policy  of  the  western  world.  Nay,  this  theory  was  acted  upon 
with  characteristic  thoroughness  by  the  Puritans  of  old  New 
England.  Logically,  they  instituted  civil  divorce  as  the  counter- 
part of  civil  marriage.  The  documents  of  the  colonial  era, 
especially  an  exhaustive  examination  bf  the  extant  manuscript 
records  of  the  ancient  Massachusetts  courts  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  prove  conclusively  that  in  form  and  substance  the 
American  type  of  liberal  divorce  law  and  procedure  was  devel- 
oped in  Puritan  days,  long  betore  the  birth  of  our  federal  Union. 
Is  this  time-honored  theory  of  divorce  false?  Is  divorce,  except 
perchance  on  the  one  "scriptural"  ground,  immoral,  and  there- 
fore the  fountainhead  of  the  malady  which  afflicts  us?  It  may 
be  so;  for  often  the  sanction  of  centuries  of  traditional  belief 
has  but  perpetuated  a  dangerous  error.  That  which  is,  of  course, 
is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  that  which  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  attack  the  problem  by  searching  for  the  basic  causes 
of  the  divorce  movement 

I.      IMPERFECT   LEGISLATION   AND   FAULTY  JUDICIAL   PROCEDURE 
ARE   NOT   A   PRINCIPAL   CAUSE   OF   THE   DIVORCE 

MOVEMENT 

I.  A  certain,  though  not  a  large,  percentage  of  the  divorces 
granted,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  due  to  bad  law  and  to  lax 
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administration.  In  other  words,  if  divorce  be  looked  upon  as 
a  remedy,  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  cure  may  actually  be 
spread  through  the  mal-application  of  that  remedy  by  our  l^is- 
latures  and  by  our  courts.  At  first  glance,  this  assumption 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  entire  legislation  of  the  last  two  decades  reveals  a  decided 
improvement  in  American  divorce  laws.  Gradually  more  strin- 
gent provisions  for  notice  to  the  defendant  have  been  made, 
longer  terms  of  previous  residence  for  the  plaintiff  are  required, 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  remarriage  after  the  decree  arc 
prescribed,  while  some  of  the  worst  "omnibus"  clauses  in  the  lists 
of  statutory  causes  have  been  repealed.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  period  the  divorce  rate  has  gained  a  threefold  velocity.  This 
result  tends  to  prove,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  the  real  grounds  of 
divorce  are  far  beyond  the  influence  of  the  statute-maker,  and 
to  sustain  the  well-known  dictum  of  Bertillon  that  laws  extend- 
ing the  number  of  accepted  causes  of  divorce  or  relaxing  the 
procedure  in  divorce  suits  have  little  influence  "upon  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  decrees."  It  may  indeed  be  impossible  to 
measure  exactly  the  effects  of  lax  or  stringent  legislation.  Still 
the  reformer  need  not  despair.  Without  the  reforms  accom- 
plished the  rate  might  have  been  higher.  From  all  the  evidence 
available,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  there  is  a  margin,  very 
important  though  narrow,  within  which  the  statute-maker  may 
exert  a  morally  beneficent,  even  a  restraining,  influence.  He  may 
render  the  legal  environment  favorable  to  the  operation  of  the 
true  remedy.  Emphatically  there  are  good  divorce  laws  as  well 
as  bad  divorce  laws.  From  its  very  nature  a  bad  law  may  become 
a  dead  letter,  thus  tending  to  destroy  the  popular  reverence  for 
law  itself.  It  may  even  encourage  domestic  discord  by  offering 
opportunity  for  evasion,  collusion,  or  lax  interpretation.  On  the 
other  hand,  good  laws  may  check  hasty  impulse  and  force  indi- 
viduals to  take  proper  time  for  reflection.  For  this  reason,  the 
adoption  of  the  decree  nisi  should  be  encouraged;  while  the 
sanction  by  the  states  of  the  remarkably  sane  recommendations 
of  the  Washington-Philadelphia  divorce  congress  of  1906  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  creation  of  the  healthful  legal  environ- 
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ment,  just  mentioned.  Eventually,  this  might  aid  us  in  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  matter:  the  fundamental  causes  of  divorce 
which  are  planted  deeply  in  the  imperfections  of  the  social  system 
—notably  in  false  sentiments  regarding  marriage  and  the  family; 
and  which,  as  presently  will  appear,  can  only  be  removed  through 
more  rational  principles  and  methods  of  education. 

2.  Regarding  the  effects  of  law  and  procedure  in  several 
points  the  report  of  Director  North  is  enlightening.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  only  15.4  per  cent,  of  the  divorces  granted  in  the  twenty 
years  (1887-1906)  were  contested;  and  "probably  in  many  of 
these  cases,"  we  are  told,  "the  contesting  was  hardly  more  than 
a  formality,  perhaps  not  extending  beyond  the  filing  of  an  answer, 
which  often  has  the  effect  of  expediting  the  process  of  obtaining 
the  divorce."  The  percentage  of  contested  cases  is  slowly  rising; 
and,  except  where  the  cause  is  adultery,  the  wife  more  than  the 
husband  is  likely  to  resist  the  granting  of  a  decree.  Divorces 
on  the  ground  of  cruelty  are  most  frequently  and  those  on  the 
ground  of  desertion  least  frequently  contested.  When  notice  is 
personally  served,  20.4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  contested ;  while 
only  3.2  per  cent,  arie  resisted  when  notice  is  by  publication. 
Usually  the  latter  form  of  notice  is  "confined  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  residence  and  address  of  the  libellee  are  either  unknown 
or  are  outside  the  state  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,"  implying, 
"therefore,  an  existing  separation  either  of  considerable  duration 
or  of  considerable  distance  or  both."  Now  what  is  the  meaning 
of  these  figures  ?  Do  they  not  in  actual  practice  reveal  an  aston- 
ishing leaning  toward  a  freer  granting  of  divorce  than  that  im- 
plied even  in  the  enumerated  statutory  grounds,  however  ample 
the  list  may  be?  In  effect  though  not  in  theory,  do  not  these 
figures  disclose  a  tendency  toward  dissolution  of  wedlock  by 
mutual  consent  or  even  at  the  demand  of  either  spouse? 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tables  here  presented  confirm  the 
conclusion  based  on.  the  statistics  compiled  by  Colonel  Wright 
twenty  years  ago,  that  interstate  migration  for  divorce  has  not 
much  contributed  to  raise  the  average  rate.  For  a  particular 
state  or  town  the  judicial  traffic  with  a  divorce  colony  may  be  a 
serious  matter ;  but  contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  on  the  divorce 
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movement  as  a  whole  the  influence  of  clandestine  divorce  of  this 
sort  is  almost  negligible.  Of  the  820,264  divorces  during  the 
two  decades  granted  to  couples  known  to  have  been  married  in 
the  United  States,  21.5  per  cent,  were  married  outside  the  state 
in  which  the  decree  was  rendered.  But,  of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  one  couple  out  of  five  whose  marriage  was  thus  dis- 
solved migrated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  divorce.  "On  the 
contrary,"  says  Dr.  Hill  in  the  Government  Bulletin,  "it  is  prob- 
able that  that  motive  was  present  in  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  cases,  and  that  to  a  large  extent 
the  migration  was  merely  an  incident  of  the  general  movement 
of  population,  which  takes  place  for  economic  and  other  reasons, 
unconnected  with  the  question  of  divorce."  In  fact,  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  21.5  per  cent,  and  by  that  of  1900,  21 
per  cent,  of  the  native  population  were  living  outside  the  state 
or  territory  in  which  they  were  bom.  Making  all  due  allowance 
for  this  striking  coincidence  of  proportions,  and  considering  that 
the  average  duration  of  marriage  before  divorce  is  ten  years,  it 
seems  clear  that  Mr.  Dike's  judgment  based  on  the  statistics  of 
the  first  report  must  still  stand :  "The  establishment  of  uniform 
laws,"  he  declared  in  1889,  "^s  not  the  central  point"  of  the 
divorce  problem. 

4.  Some  light  is  thrown  by  this  investigation  on  another 
objection  to  the  modem  divorce  policy.  In  effect  does  not  the 
very  existence  of  liberal  divorce  laws  constitute  an  incentive  to 
unstable  or  other  bad  marriages?  Are  not  risky,  temporary,  or 
immoral  unions  consciously  formed  in  full  view  of  their  easy 
dissolution?  The  statistics,  though  inconclusive,  afford  little 
or  no  ground  for  an  affirmative  answer.  The  average  duration 
of  divorced  marriages  is  ten  years;  while  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  such  marriages  last  less  than  ten  years,  and 
28.5  per  cent,  of  them  less  than  five  years.  During  the  first  year 
of  married  life  are  granted  2.  i  per  cent,  of  all  divorces,  or  18,876. 
The  number  rapidly  increases  until  in  the  fifth  year  the  maximum 
of  73,913  divorces  or  8.2  per  cent,  is  reached.  "From  this  point 
on  the  number  steadily  diminishes  year  by  year;  but  it  does  not 
fall  below  the  number  granted  in  the  first  year  of  married  life 
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until  the  eighteenth  year  is  reached."  There  are  nearly  twice 
as  many  divorces  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  wedded  life  as  in 
the  first.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  probably  there  are  more 
people  in  the  first  than  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  married  life, 
and  that,  as  will  soon  appear,  we  have  more  cogent  reasons  to 
explain  the  laxity  of  the  marriage  bond  during  the  early  period, 
we  are  scarcely  warranted  in  assuming  that  liberal  divorce  laws 
in  themselves  are  perceptibly  weakening  the  nuptial  tie. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  if  people  do  not  get  married  in  order 
to  be  divorced;  do  they  get  divorced  in  order  again  to  be 
married?  Popular  opinion  answers  this  question  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative.  Yet  in  this  instance,  too,  the  popular  judgment 
is  doubtless  wrong.  Although  only  foreign  evidence  is  available 
to  test  the  point,  it  is  not  probable  that  restrictions  upon  the  re- 
marriage of  divorced  persons  in  any  large  measure  influence 
the  divorce  rate.  Prussian  and  Swiss  statistics,  now  too  old  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  show  that  divorced  men  re-wed  during  the 
first  three  years  at  about  the  same  rate  as  do  widowers;  while 
divorced  women  remarry  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  widows. 

II.  THE  MODERN  DIVORCE  MOVEMENT  IS  AN  INCIDENT  OF  A 
TRANSITION  PROCESS  IN  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION;  AND  HENCE 
IT  IS  DUE  PRIMARILY  TO  SOCIAL  MIS-SELECTION  AND  THE 
CLASH  OF  IDEALS 

I.  As  a  general  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that,  however  harmful  are  the  effects  of 
bad  law  and  administration,  we  must  dig  deeper  to  reach  the 
secret  of  our  problem.  Of  a  truth,  to  the  serious  student  of  social 
evolution  the  accelerated  divorce  movement  appears  clearly  as  an 
incident  in  the  mighty  process  of  spiritual  liberation  which  is 
radically  changing  the  relative  positions  of  man  and  woman  in 
the  family  and  in  society.  Through  a  swift  process  of  individu- 
alization for  the  sake  of  socialization  the  corporate  unity  of  the 
patriarchal  family  has  been  broken  up  or  even  completely  de- 
stroyed. More  and  more  wife  and  child  have  been  released  from 
the  sway  of  the  house- father  and  placed  directly  under  the  larger 
social  control.     The  new  solidarity  of  the  state  is  being  won 
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at  the  expense  of  the  old  solidarity  of  the  family.  The  family 
bond  is  no  longer  coercion  but  persuasion.  The  tie  which  holds 
the  members  of  the  family  together  is  ceasing  to  be  juridical 
and  becoming  spiritual.  More  and  more  the  family  is  dominated 
by  the  sociogenetic  or  cultural  forces  and  less  and  less  by  the 
so-called  "natural"  or  phylogenetic  desires.  Essentially  the 
family-society  is  becoming  a  psychic  fact.  Beyond  question  the 
individualization  for  the  sake  of  socialization  is  producing  a 
loftier  ideal  of  the  marital  union  and  a  juster  view  of  the  relative 
functions  of  the  sexes  in  the  world's  work.  Immediately,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  it  has  inured  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  woman.  In  the  family,  it  is  releasing  her  from  tnanu  viri 
and  making  her  an  even  member  of  the  connubial  partnership;  in 
the  larger  society,  it  is  accomplishing  her  political,  economic,  and 
intellectual  independence.  In  a  word,  it  is  producing  a  revolution 
which  means  nothing  less  than  the  socialization  of  one-half  of 
human  kind. 

Now,  this  process  of  individualization,  of  liberation,  is  not 
yet  complete.  Indeed,  its  swiftest  progress,  its  most  visible 
results,  belong  to  the  last  fifty  years.  Emphatically  we  are  at  the 
height  of  the  transition  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  frequent  mis-sdection, 
many  maladjustments  of  newly  sanctioned  social  relations.  The 
old  forces  of  social  control  have  been  weakened  faster  than  the 
new  forces  have  been  developed.  The  old  legal  patriarchal  bonds 
have  not  yet  been  adequately  replaced  by  spiritual  ties.  There 
is  frequent  and  disastrous  clash  of  ideals.  The  new  and  loftier 
conception  of  equal  rights  and  duties  has  rendered  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  naturally  the  wife  more  often  than  the  husband, 
sensitive  to  encroachment,  and  therefore  the  reaction  is  frequent 
and  sometimes  violent.  In  the  present  experimental  stage,  the 
finer  and  more  delicately  adjusted  social  mechanism  is  easily 
put  out  of  order.  The  evil  lurks,  not  in  the  ideals,  but  in  the 
mistakes  of  the  social  builder. 

2.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  let  us  now  examine  the  problem 
of  divorce. 

First  of  all,  it  is  significant  that  liberty  of  divorce  has  a 
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peculiar  interest  for  woman.  The  wife  more  frequently  than 
the  husband  is  seeking  in  divorce  an  escape  from  marital  ills. 
During  the  two  decades  (1887-1906)  in  the  whole  country  over 
66  per  cent,  of  all  decrees  were  granted  on  the  wife's  petition. 
Among  the  principal  causes  only  for  adultery  was  the  number 
granted  to  the  husband  ( 59.  i  per  cent. )  greater  than  the  number 
granted  to  the  wife;  and  in  this  case,  were  social  justice  attained, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  ratio  would  be  reversed?  In  large 
measure,  directly  or  indirectly,  this  anomaly  is  due  to  the  vicious 
dual  standard  of  morality  by  which  society  still  measures  the 
sexual  sins  of  man  and  woman,  to  the  woman's  disadvantage. 
The  divorce  movement,  it  is  safe  to  say — ^and  we  shall  g^in 
more  light  on  the  subject  presently — is  in  large  part  an  expression 
of  woman's  growing  independence. 

3.  Again,  the  process  of  liberation  whose  character  has  just 
been  explained  enables  us  to  understand  the  underlying  motive 
of  the  state  in  sanctioning  an  ever-extending  list  of  legal  causes 
of  divorce.  In  the  main,  making  all  due  allowance  for  mistakes, 
does  not  each  new  ground  in  effect  give  expression  to  a  new 
ideal  of  moral  fitness,  of  social  justice,  of  conjugal  rights?  As 
civilization  advances,  the  more  searching  is  the  diagnosis  of 
social  disease  and  the  more  special  or  differentiated  the  remedy. 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  merit,  and  it  may  be  a  grave  social  wrong, 
to  reduce  the  legal  causes  for  a  degree  to  the  one  "scriptural" 
ground.  Adultery  is  not  the  only  way  of  being  unfaithful  to 
the  nuptial  vow ;  not  the  only  mode  of  betraying  child  or  spouse 
or  society.  For  example,  the  most  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
age  heartily  approves  of  the  policy  of  some  states  in  extending 
the  causes  so  as  to  include  intoxication  from  the  habitual  use  of 
strong  drinks  or  narcotics  as  being  equally  destructive  of  con- 
nubial happiness  and  family  welfare.  Decidedly  it  is  not  a 
virtue  in  a  divorce  law,  as  often  appears  to  be  assumed,  to  re- 
strict the  application  of  the  remedy,  r^ardless  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  social  body.  Indeed,  considering  the  needs  of  each  par- 
ticular society,  the  promotion  of  happiness  is  the  only  safe 
criterion  to  guide  the  law-maker  in  either  widening  or  narrowing 
the  door  of  escape  from  bad  marriages. 
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4.  A  glance  at  the  tables  showing  the  relative  number  of 
decrees  on  each  principal  ground  granted  to  the  husband  or  to 
the  wife,  respectively,  reveals  the  deep  interest  which  the  woman 
has  in  the  divorce  remedy.  In  83  per  cent,  of  all  decrees  granted 
for  cruelty,  in  90.6  per  cent,  of  those  granted  for  drunkenness, 
and  100  per  cent,  of  those  granted  for  neglect  to  provide,  the 
husband  was  the  offender  and  the  wife  the  plaintiff.  That  the 
sources  of  the  divorce  movement  are  bad  social  conditions  which 
may  be  remedied  is  illustrated  by  the  sinister  fact  that  directly 
or  indirectly  184,568  divorces,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  reported  for  the  two  decades,  were  granted  for 
intemperance;  and  in  nine-tenths  of  these  cases  the  culprit  was 
the  man.  Surely  the  situation  calls  loudly,  not  for  less  divorce, 
but  for  less  liquor  and  fewer  saloons. 

The  extent  to  which  divorce  is  due  to  desertion  challenges 
our  most  serious  attention.  The  number  of  decrees  on  this 
ground  reaches  the  astounding  total  of  367,502  or  nearly  38,9 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  on  all  grounds  for  the  two  decades. 
Moreover,  of  the  whole  number  of  decrees  granted  to  the  husr- 
band  for  all  causes,  49.4  per  cent  (156,283)  or  nearly  half  were 
for  desertion;  while  33.6  per  cent.  (211,219)  ^^  one-third  of 
all  those  granted  to  the  wife  were  for  the  same  cause.  Here  too, 
the  woman  is  the  chief  sufferer  and  the  chief  beneficiary.  The 
causes  of  the  phenomenon  of  desertion  are  doubtless  complex; 
but  in  a  remarkable  way  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  a  transition  phase 
in  American  society.  In  large  measure,  is  it  not  due  to  our  vast 
sociological  frontier,  urban  as  well  as  rural?  The  marital  rene- 
gade is  lured  by  the  ease  with  which  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  social  control  he  may  hide  himself  on  the  range,  in  the 
lumber  camp,  in  the  mines,  and  amid  the  seething  purlieus  and 
slums  of  our  great  cities.  Now  for  the  abandoned  family  deser- 
tion often  involves  the  bread-and-butter  problem  which  the 
aggrieved  spouse  must  have  full  liberty  to  solve.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Assuredly  not  the  restriction  of  divorce,  but  the  proper 
punishment  of  the  deserter  and  the  civilization  of  the  socio- 
logical frontier. 
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5.  There  remains  for  consideration  one  more  source  of  the 
divorce  movement,  and  that  the  most  prolific  source  of  all.  In 
no  other  way,  perhaps,  has  mis-selection,  the  failure  to  develop 
methods  of  social  control  adequate  to  the  new  psychic  character 
of  the  family  been  so  harmful  as  in  dealing  with  marriage.  No 
one  who  in  full  detail  has  carefully  studied  American  matri- 
monial legislation  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that,  faulty  as  are 
our  divorce  laws,  our  marriage  laws  are  far  worse.  There  is 
scarcely  a  conceivable  blunder  left  uncommitted;  while  our 
apathy,  our  carelessness  and  levity,  regarding  the  safeguards 
of  the  marriage  institution  are  well-nigh  incredible.  We  are  far 
more  careful  in  breeding  cattle  or  fruit  trees  than  in  breeding 
men  and  women.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  h^ve  more  than  once 
written:  the  great  fountain  head  of  divorce  is  bad  marriage 
laws  and  bad  marriages.  The  center  of  the  dual  problem  of 
reforming  and  protecting  the  family  is  marriage  and  not  divorce. 
One  "Gretna  Green"  for  clandestine  marriages,  like  that  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  is  the  source  of  more  harm  to  society  than  are  a 
dozen  "divorce  colonies"  like  that  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Indeed, 
the  "marriage  resort"  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  divorce  colony. 
There  is  crying  need  of  a  higher  ideal  of  the  marriage  relation ; 
of  more  careful  "artificial  selection"  in  wedlock.  While  bad 
legislation  and  a  low  standard  of  social  ethics  continue  to  throw 
recklessly  wide  the  door  which  opens  to  marriage,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  broad  way  out. 

To  the  sixteenth-century  reformer  divorce  is  the  medicine 
for  the  disease  of  marriage.  Emphatically  it  remains  so  today. 
The  wise  reformer  must  deal  with  causes  and  not  with  effects. 
He  will  recognize  that  in  a  general  but  very  real  sense  the 
divorced  man  or  woman  is  a  sufferer  from  bad  social  conditions. 
He  will  not  waste  his  energy  in  unjustly  punishing  divorced 
people  although  some  of  them  may  deserve  punishment.  Rather 
he  will  strive  to  lessen  the  social  wrongs  of  which  the  divorced 
man  or  woman  is  the  victim.  Let  ecclesiastical  synods,  if  they 
would  serve  society,  concern  themselves  more  with  restraining 
the  origfinal  marriages  of  the  unfit.  Let  them  reflect  on  the 
social  wickedness  of  joining  in  wedlock  the  innocent  gfirl  with  the 
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rich  or  titled  rake ;  of  uniting  in  the  nuptial  bond  those  who  are 
tainted  by  inherited  or  acquired  tendencies  to  disease  and  crime. 
Therefore,  to  the  question  today  put  to  me:  "Is  the  freer 
granting  of  divorce  an  evil?"  I  answer:  While  social  disease 
increasingly  menaces  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  family — 
and  this  in  part  because  the  family  ideal  is  rising — ^a  more  liberal 
application  of  relief  is  just  and  righteous.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  highest  divorce  rate  is  found  in  two  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  democratic  nations  in  the  world — Switzer- 
land and  the  United  States.  Yet  divorce  is  merely  a  healing 
medicine  for  marital  ills^  It  is  needful  to  apply  the  radical  or 
preventive  remedy.  That  remedy  is  proper  social  control;  but 
adequate  social  control  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  thorough 
socialization  of  education.  We  are  in  sore  need  of  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  education  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  complex 
problem  of  sex,  marriage,  and  the  family.  That  is  the  noblest 
and  the  hardest  task  which  now  confronts  the  American  people. 

DISCUSSION 
Dk.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  paper  of  Professor  Howard,  it  is  enough  to  say,  is  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  monumental  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  and  admi- 
rably brings  the  subject  before  us.  Let  me  first  make  some  random 
remarks  suggested  by  his  statement  of  facts. 

I  should  say  that  divorce  is  both  the  evil  and  the  symptom,  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  both  the  disease  and  the  remedy  or  relief.  Nor  let 
us  forget  that  divorce  implies  the  confession  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
case.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  family  in  question  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a 
case  for  remedial  treatment  but  for  surgery.  From  one  point  of  view 
every  application  for  divorce  presents  the  question:  Is  the  case  hopeless 
except  as  we  use  the  knife  and  sever  the  bond?  Have  the  parties  them- 
selves, their  friends,  and  society  used  every  possible  means  for  recovery, 
and  are  we  taking  the  judicial  knife  as  the  last  resort? 

Let  us  beware,  too,  of  taking  certain  percentages  in  the  statistics  at 
their  face  value.  For  example,  that  women  are  petitioners  in  67  per  cent 
of  the  cases  does  not  so  much  indicate  that  women  are  the  chief  sufferers 
to  that  extent  as  that  it  points  to  the  probability  that  it  is  often  more  con- 
venient for  the  wife  to  bring  the  suit.  Desertion,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  and 
non-support  are  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  other  marital  sins.  The 
technical  grounds  chosen  for  a  divorce  are  often  those  most  easily  worked 
with  little  regard  to  their  reality.     Mutual  consent  as  the  real  cause  is 
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probably  increasing,  perhaps  rapidly.  The  large  percentage  of  uncontested 
cases  shows  this.  While  women  are  more  frequently  the  sufferers  than 
men  I  think  it  probable  that  among  certain  classes  the  demand  for  dress 
and  other  luxuries,  social  ambitions,  and  sometimes  aversion  to  mother- 
hood,  as  well  as  the  selfishness  and  excessive  sexual  demands  on  the  part 
of  men,  have  much  to  do  with  divorce. 

That  easy  divorce  is  something  of  an  incentive  to  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate marriage  is  clear  from-  positive  private  testimony  rather  than 
from  any  statistics  on  the  point.  One  of  our  states,  Connecticut,  furnishes 
from  its  registration  reports  confirmation  of  Professor  Howard's  opinion 
that  divorces  as  a  rule  do  not  issue  in  a  speedy  remarriage  and  that  many 
divorced  persons  do  not  marry  again.  The  number  of  divorced  persons 
married  in  G)nnecticut  for  several  years  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber divorced  in  the  same  time.  And  the  fact  brought  out  in  the  government 
report  that  on  the  average  six  years  elapses  between  separation  and  the 
application  for  divorce  and  three  years  more  between  the  application  and 
the  divorce  points  very  clearly  to  the  probability  that  the  desire  for  another 
marriage  is  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  seeking  of  divorce  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  Then  the  restrictions 
many  states  are  now  making  on  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  divorce-rate  very  much.  What  Professor  Howard 
says  of  the  limited  extent  of  migration  for  divorce  is  quite  true.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  statistics  of  the  Dakotas  by  counties  shows  that  the  illicit 
divorce  business  in  those  states  was  confined  to  three  or  four  counties 
and  that  the  state  as  a  whole  was  not  very  far  from  normal. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  our  divorce  business  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  percentage  of 
divorces  that  occurred  after  twenty-one  years  of  married  life  was  10.2 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  those  divorced  in  the  last  twenty  years 
and,  what  is  more  significant  still,  has  risen  to  10.2  per  cent,  from  7.8  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  twenty-year  period,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in 
twenty  years.  It  is  true  that  in  one  aspect  of  the  case  this  is  less  of  an 
evil  than  divorce  earlier  in  married  life.  But  I  think  careful  reflection  will 
discover  a  grave  evil  in  it. 

But  now  let  us  pass  to  some  considerations  which  the  second  part  of 
Professor  Howard's  paper  suggests.  His  main  proposition  is  that  "the 
modern  divorce  movement  is  an  incident  of  a  transition  process  in  social 
evolution;  and  hence  it  is  due  primarily  to  social  mis-selection  and  the  clash 
of  ideals."  Now  while  I  think  him  substantially  correct  in  this  I  would, 
for  one,  put  the  case  a  little  differently.  The  word  "transition"  implies 
too  much  of  suddenness  and  I  think  that  "mis-selection"  and  the  phrase 
"clash  of  ideals"  do  not  quite  cover  the  ground.  I  would  state  it  in  somewhat 
less  of  the  terminology  of  scientific  sociology.  Perhaps  I  may  use  the 
generalization  of  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  in  his  Ancient  Law,  when  in  looking 
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over  the  drift  of  western  society  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  he 
said  that  modern  society  had  been  marked  by  a  movement  from  the  family 
to  the  individual  and  from  status  to  contract,  the  two  movements  having 
gone  on  together.  In  other  words,  contract,  which  underlies  most  busi- 
ness law,  has  taken  the  place  of  status  in  our  treatment  of  most  social 
relations,  and  along  with  it  and  as  its  cause  too,  has  gone  the  substitution 
of  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  social  thought  for  the  family.  The  growth 
of  the  larger  combinations  has  been  very  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
family  notwithstanding  their  reinforcement  of  it  in  many  ways. 

The  divorce  movement  is  probably  the  most  momentous  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  fundamental  social  change.  The  movement  for  the 
larger  political  rights  of  woman  and  for  her  greater  industrial  opportuni- 
ties has  gone  along  with  it.  And,  as  Maine  also  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  woman  fs  not  so  much  a  movement  in  the  interests 
of  sex  as  it  is  a  movement  in  the  interests  of  property.  It  is  the  influence 
of  property  compelling  woman  to  find  an  easier  place  under  its  industrial 
yoke  that  is  forcing  women  into  the  ranks  of  the  industries.  The  growth 
of  property  tends  first  to  separate  out  individuals,  both  men  and  women, 
from  all  lesser  corporate  forms,  like  the  family  and  the  small  business 
corporation,  and,  secondly,  to  combine  them  in  the  largest  possible  unities. 
Anarchy  and  socialism  are  the  extremes  of  the  outcome.  The  family,  the 
primary  social  group,  is  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of  this 
process.  Of  course  the  great  spiritual  appeal  of  Christianity  and  of  society 
to  the  individual  during  the  centuries  has  had  its  part  in  the  movement. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  profound  social  movement  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  the  growth  in  much  that  is  healthful  for  the  individual  and  the 
development  of  the  useful  corporate  institutions  of  modem  society.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  an  intense  individualism  with  all  its  disin- 
tegrating forces.  Egoism  and  selfishness  do  their  destructive  work  in  this 
soil.  The  family  loses  its  organic  character  in  the  eyes  of  many  and 
becomes  a  mere  modus  xnvendi,  dependent  on  the  simple  contract  of  busi- 
ness for  its  formation  and  easily  dissolved  by  agreement  of  the  parties  who 
made  it.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  social  contract,  which  we  discarded  in 
our  Civil  War,  applied  to  the  most  fundamental  of  all  social  institutions. 
And  here  lies  the  political  mischief  of  our  lax  divorce  system. 

But  it  has  other  than  mere  political  evils.  The  72,000  divorces  annually, 
involving  twice  as  many  persons  as  husbands  and  wives,  and  about  as 
many  more  children,  and  almost  as  directly  as  many  more  relatives  are 
poisoning  society  quite  as  disastrously  in  other  ways.  For  among  the 
divorced  reverence  for  each  other,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  love, 
sacrifice,  and  service  as  the  nourishment  of  the  sources  of  character  are 
often  entirely  gone  or  sadly  weakened.  Industrial  ambitions  are  lessened, 
frugal  habits  discouraged  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  a 
happy  home  that  depends  on  a  whc^esome,  honest  facing  of  burdens,  is 
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weakened.  In  short  the  very  warp  into  which  is  woven  that  religions, 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  patriotic  domestic  life  which  makes  the  fabric 
of  the  nation  is  enfeebled  at  the  place  where  of  all  others  it  should  be 
strongest.  The  relief  to  the  suffering  individual  is  purchased  at  fearful 
cost  to  the  social  value  of  the  individual,  which  after  all  is  absolutely 
essential  to  his  own  perfection.  The  real  problem  is  that  of  the  family, 
whether  we  consider  divorce,  unchastity,  lack  of  offering,  or  the  more 
subtle,  yet  I  think  more  dangerous  of  its  ills — ^those  which  come  through 
the  disuse  of  the  family  in  the  transfer  of  its  legitimate  functions  to 
church,  school,  and  other  substitutes  for  the  home. 

The  direct  influence  of  lax  laws  in  producing  the  great  increase  of 
divorce  in  the  last  forty  years  is  relatively  small.  On  the  whole  the  lax 
measures  added  to  the  statutes  of  our  states  in  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  few  and  comparatively  unimportant.  And  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion the  last  twenty  years  has  been  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  greater 
stringency.  The  systems  that  we  now  have  are  largely  a  legacy  from 
colonial  days  and  the  early  settlements  of  the  West  The  remedies  must 
be  sought  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  in  other  directions.  The 
instructions  of  the  church  and  the  school,  better  industrial  conditions  and 
an  improved  social  sentiment  must  be  our  chief  reliance  for  reform.  We 
need  what  may  be  called  the  socialization  of  the  individual  through  his 
better  adjustment  to  society  as  a  whole  and  that  must  come  about  through 
his  better  adjustment  to  the  family  and  the  other  corporate  institutions  of 
society. 

If  divorce  is  due  ''to  mis-selection  and  the  clash  of  ideals,"  a  form  of 
statement  that  seems  to  me  somewhat  inadequate,  nevertheless  I  do  not 
think  the  correction  of  ideals  or  better  selections  necessarily  the  immedi- 
ate cure  of  the  evil  or  the  chief  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  While 
undoubtedly  better  selections  should  be  made  and  higher  ideals  held,  yet 
there  is  more  need  of  recognizing  the  value  of  loyalty  to  relations  already 
existing,  both  for  the  good  of  society  and  the  perfection  of  individual 
character:  The  moral  cowardliness  that  runs  away  from  a  situation  because 
it  is  hard  is  not  a  good  thing  out  of  which  to  make  the  men  and  women 
whom  society  needs.  The  ideal  of  a  lifelong  union  in  which  hardships  are 
used  for  the  discipline  of  life  should  be  the  goal  before  us — ^that  and  not 
the  feeble  adjustment  of  laws  and  institutions  to  htunan  weaknesses  and 
whims  should  be  our  aim,  toward  whose  attainment  we  should  move  as 
fast  as  we  can.  We  should  remember  that  in  social  evolution  mutations  are 
far  more  possible  than  in  the  lower  ranges  of  life.  For  here  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  human  will  comes  in  as  a 
mighty  factor  for  changing  the  trend  of  movement.  Human  society  has 
no  business  to  succumb  to  drifting  tendencies  in  its  evolution.  For  it  is 
called  upon  to  resist  tendencies  and  to  shape  them  toward  the  highest  ends. 

The  first  stage  in  modem  society  found  the  husband  and  wife  merged 
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in  one  and  that  one,  as  Blackstone  put  it,  the  husband.  The  second  stage 
has  made  them  two  individuals  only  with  all  the  perils  of  individualism. 
May  we  not  now  have  come  to  a  third  stage  in  which  we  are  to  find,  not 
simply  two  individuals  living  in  contractual  relations,  but  two  persons 
finding  their  relations  to  each  other  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  members 
of  the  family,  which  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  com- 
posing it?  To  bring  this  about  do  we  not  need  something  more  than  a 
selfishly  individualistic  struggle  for  the  narrow  ideals  of  self?  Must  not 
the  forces  from  within  be  directed  and  inspired  to  an  evolution  that  finds 
its  highest  incentives  from  without?  And  may  not  what  we  need  from  the 
church  be,  not  dogmas  on  divorce,  but  inspiration  toward  the  highest  ideals 
and  real  leadership  in  that  direction? 


THE  MARRING  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  BOND 
Rabbi  Krauskopf^  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  are  told  that  divorces  are  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  our 
population;  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  marital  bonds  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  husbands  and  wives  were  legally  severed;  that,  taking  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  one  marriage  in  twelve  has  termi- 
nated by  divorce;  that  in  some  states  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  one  to 
seven;  that  the  number  of  divorces  in  our  country  is  larger  than  that  of 
all  the  European  countries  combined. 

This  report,  though  no  surprise  to  those  who  have  observed  the  trend 
of  things  in  late  years,  has  startled  the  nation,  and  has  kept  the  prophets 
of  ill  quite  busy  since  its  publication.  Some  of  these  are  practically  count- 
ing the  days  when  marriage  will  be  no  more.  Basing  their  estimate  oo 
the  present  rate  of  divorce,  they  claim  that  in  the  year  1920  every  marriage 
entered  into  will  ultimately  be  severed  by  the  law.  Trial  marriage,  advocated 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  novelty,  according  to  their  view,  has  become  a 
reality.  When  men  and  women  plight  their  troth  before  a  preacher  or 
magistrate  it  is  no  more  for  a  union  that  shall  last  "until  death  do  them 
part"  but  until  such  time  as  the  one  shall  cease  to  care  for  the  other.  Bat 
a  step,  they  assert,  separates  trial  marriage  from  that  free  love  which  is 
being  advocated  in  some  of  our  latter-day  novels  and  plays,  and  large  is 
the  number  of  those  who  have  already  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Man's  modern  conception  of  marriage,  according  to  them,  is  largely  that  of 
the  poultry  yard.  Men  and  women,  having  been  polygamous  and  polyan- 
dric  in  the  remote  past,  are  fast  reverting  to  the  primitive  and  bestial  type 
out  of  which  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  have  labored  hard  to  lift 
them.  So  great  has  become  the  corroding  influence  of  prosperity  on 
marital  morality  that,  when  the  passions  bid,  there  religion  and  law  for- 
bid in  vain. 

While  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  latest  census  report  are 
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saddening,  I  fail  to  find  in  them  a  reason  for  utter  disheartenment,  or  for 
such  predictions  of  calamities  as  foretc^d  by  our  prophets  of  ilL 

At  times  I  am  rather  inclined  to  find  in  those  figures  a  hope  of  brighter 
days  coming,  of  a  nobler  conjugal  life  and  a  larger  domestic  happiness 
than  have  yet  obtained  in  human  society.  When  I  analyze  the  causes  of 
unhappy  marriages,  when  I  note  by  whom,  for  the  most  part,  divorces  are 
sought,  to  whom  they  are  granted,  and  for  what  cause,  when  I  find  that 
two-thirds  of  the  divorces  are  granted  to  wronged  women,  that  wives  find 
it  more  and  more  insufferable  to  continue  yoked  to  husbands  who  have 
disgraced  their  manhood,  who  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  womanhood, 
who  have  polluted  the  purity  of  the  marital  tie — ^when  these  facts  I  note,  I 
see  the  coming  day  when  marriage  will  have  a  far  different  meaning  from 
what  it  has  now,  when  entrance  into  it  will  constitute  a  coveted  privilege, 
not  a  convenience  or  speculation  or  diversion,  when  purity  not  purse  will 
constitute  the  absolutely  necessary  prerequisite,  when  all  the  honor  that  is 
now  demanded  of  women  will  be  demanded  of  man,  when  a  lack  of  it  in 
man  will  constitute  as  much  of  a  bar  to  marriage,  or  to  continuance  in  it, 
as  a  lack  of  it  now  constitutes  a  bar  for  woman. 

That  there  are  more  divorces  in  our  country  than  there  are  in  Europe 
we  freely  grant,  but  we  do  not  prepare  to  grant  that  the  fewer  European 
divorces  are  a  sign  of  a  larger  morality  than  is  found  among  us,  or  of  a 
higher  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  or  of  a  greater  respect  for 
womanhood. 

The  less  number  of  divorces  in  European  countries  is  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  them  the  church,  as  well  as  the  law, 
forbids  divorce.  A  wife  in  those  countries  may  suffer  the  agonies  of  hell, 
her  husband  may  neglect  her,  starve  her,  abuse  her,  outrage  her,  dishonor 
her,  he  may  be  a  drunkard,  an  idiot,  a  brute^  a  criminal,  he  may  consort 
illicitly  with  a  dozen  other  women,  there  is  no  help  for  her,  she  is  yoked  to 
him  for  life,  she  can  escape  from  him  only  through  the  gateway  of  the 
grave.  Although  half  a  dozen  matchmakers  may  have  labored  assiduously 
to  effect  the  match,  and  although  parents  and  notaries  may  have  haggled 
long  over  the  dower  settlement,  religion  and  law  proceed  in  these  countries 
on  the  theory  that  the  match  was  made  in  heaven,  and  what  God  has  joined, 
no  man  may  sunder. 

And  in  many  of  those  European  countries  where  divorce  is  permitted, 
woman  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  masculine  tyranny,  to  being  lorded 
over,  to  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  lower  order  of  beings,  to  pos- 
sessing few  if  any  rights,  to  being  wholly  dependent  on  man,  to  being 
treated  as  a  household  drudge,  as  a  man's  sport,  as  a  mere  child-bearer 
and  child-raiser,  that  no  matter  how  great  the  injustice  she  suffers,  no 
matter  how  great  the  indignity  heaped  upon  her,  she  regards  it  her  duty  to 
lick  the  hand  that  strikes  her,  to  honor  the  man  that  dishonors  her,  to 
submit  to  every  whim  of  her  lord  and  master,  to  bear  her  cross  with 
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patience  and  with  resignation,  for  such  is  the  lot  of  woman,  such  is  the 
will  of  her  Father  in  heaven. 

Not  so  the  American  woman.  Occupying  a  position  of  equality  with 
man,  she  insists  upon  her  equal  rights.  The  honor  and  virtue  demanded 
of  her  she  demands  of  her  husband.  She  does  not  believe  in  one  standard 
of  morality  for  the  wife,  and  another  kind  for  the  husband.  Responsible 
for  the  moral  well-being  of  her  children,  she  will  have  their  father  as  well 
as  their  mother  serve  them  as  exemplars  in  virtue.  What  constitutes 
moral  guilt  in  woman  constitutes  it  no  less  in  man.  Her  whole  nature 
rebels  against  that  injustice  that  forever  expels  from  decent  society  the 
woman  that  is  led  astray,  while  it  opens  wide  the  best  of  homes  and  the 
best  of  marital  chances  to  the  moral  leper,  if  his  bankruptcy  in  morals  is 
compensated  by  a  plethora  of  wealth.  She  has  not  yet  discovered,  and 
never  will,  that  difference  in  sex  constitutes  a  warrant  for  different  morals. 
To  her  the  seventh  commandment,  as  well  as  the  other  laws  of  similar 
import,  are  as  binding  upon  the  man  as  upon  the  woman.  If  her  husband 
would  keep  her  love  and  respect,  he  must,  in  turn,  continue  to  give  her  all 
the  love  and  respect  to  which  her  womanhood,  her  wifehood,  her  mother- 
hood are  entitled.  It  is  well  enough  to  teach  the  duty  of  blessing  those 
that  curse,  loving  those  that  hate,  but  woman,  with  all  the  divinity  in  her 
soul,  is  after  all  but  human,  and  she  cannot  forever  go  on  blessing  where 
she  is  cursed,  loving  where  she  is  hated.  When  much  sinned  against  she 
has  all  she  can  do  to  keep  herself  from  sinning;  at  times,  alas,  her  strug- 
gle is  hopeless  and  she  succumbs. 

The  true  American  woman  will  not,  cannot,  condone  moral  depravity  in 
her  husband,  in  the  father  of  her  children.  As  pure  as  he  wants  her  so 
pure  does  she  want  him,  or  not  at  all.  Her  nature  revolts  against  continu- 
ing in  holy  wedlock,  in  its  full  meaning,  with  a  man  whose  every  thought 
is  vice,  whose  every  breath  is  pollution,  whose  body  is  a  sink  of  corruption, 
a  whited  sepulcher.  For  the  sake  of  the  public  she  will  suffer  quietly, 
much,  and  long,  but  in  the  end,  she  will  value  her  self-respect  more  than 
the  public's  gossip,  and  free  herself  from  a  presence  that  poisons  her  moral 
atmosphere,  that  debases  her  body,  soul,  and  mind.  Possessing  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  independence,  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  work,  capable  of  self- 
direction,  she  will  free  herself  from  a  bondage  that  is  more  painful  to  her 
than  self-support  and  self-dependence  can  ever  be.  A  thousand  times 
rather  will  she  brave  alone  the  hardships  of  life^  a  thousand  times  rather 
will  she  battle  alone  single-handed  for  a  livelihood  for  herself  and  her 
children,  then  continue  in  wedlock  with  a  man  whose  troth  at  the  mar- 
riage altar  was  a  lie,  whose  professions  of  lasting  love  were  but  a  hollow 
mockery,  whose  motive  for  marriage  was  but  a  bestial  or  mercenary  one^ 
who,  notwithstanding  sacred  pledges  given  before  God  and  man,  continues 
after  marriage  the  revels  and  debaucheries  that  marked  his  preparation 
for  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 
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But  man  is  not  the  only  transgressor  against  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage. Woman,  too,  bears  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  present- 
day  frequency  of  marital  separations.  We  were  told  that  two-thirds  of  our 
annual  divorces  were  granted  to  wives.  What  of  the  one-third  that  is 
granted  to  husbands?  What  of  the  desecration  of  the  marital  tie  by 
woman?  Considering  the  nature  of  womanhood,  its  greater  seclusion  and 
protection,  its  larger  and  longer  training  in  modesty  and  self-control,  con- 
sidering all  this,  is  not  the  charge  against  woman  as  great  as  that  against 
man? 

The  preparation  which  young  women  are  given  in  all  too  many  homes 
is  but  a  training  calculated  to  lead  in  the  shortest  time  possible  from  the 
marriage  altar  to  the  divorce  couxt.  From  the  day  the  daughter  enters 
young  womanhood,  the  chief  thought  of  such  homes  is  man-catching.  To 
that  end,  no  expense  is  spared,  no  extravagance  denied,  no  field  barred,  no 
artifice  shunned,  that  shall  enable  the  gorgeously  decked-out  huntress 
quickest  to  entrap  her  victim,  and  to  bring  him  conquered  to  her  feet. 

With  too  many  parents  there  seems  to  be  little  consciousness  that, 
besides  a  body  to  hang  clothes  upon,  and  besides  certain  social  accomplish- 
ments with  which  to  charm,  the  marriageable  daughter  has  also  a  mind, 
a  heart,  a  soul,  a  pair  of  hands,  that  require  training  in  the  science  and 
art  of  keeping  the  husband  contented  and  happy  within  the  home  of  her 
sovereignty,  and  keeping  herself  contented  and  happy  with  the  prize  she 
has  won.  There  is  no  preparation  for  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of 
domestic  life,  of  home-companionship,  of  economic  housekeeping.  There  is 
no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  settling  down  contentedly  and  happily  with  the 
man  to  whom  she  is  linked  for  life,  no  skill  in  harmonizing  differences  of 
tastes  and  temperaments,  which  tmharmonized,  often  prove  disastrous  to 
early  married  life.  There  is  no  love  implanted  for  the  sacred  joys  of 
motherhood.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "help- 
mate." There  is  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  earning 
money,  seeing  how  lavishly  it  is  being  expended  upon  her,  seeing  with 
what  readiness  her  every  demand  for  it  is  supplied. 

There  is  probably  no  thought  which  occupies  a  young  society  woman 
more  than  the  thought  of  being  married;  there  is  probably  no  thought 
which  occupies  her  less  than  that  of  how  to  be  happy  when  married,  or 
how  to  make  her  husband  happy. 

Entering  upon  marriage  with  such  a  conception  of  its  meaning,  with 
such  resolutions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  what  its  ending  will  be.  When  a 
young  wife's  hands  and  mind  have  nothing  useful  to  do,  they  soon  turn 
to  the  unuseful  and  ignoble.  When  a  wife  does  not  know  the  art  of 
home-making,  she  soon  opens  for  the  husband  the  doors  of  other  homes. 
When  a  wife  has  no  love  for  her  husband,  when  she  refuses  him  her 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  companionship,  a  husband  is  very  apt  to 
seek  these  where  he  can  find  them.     When  a  wife  seeks  to  wield  the 
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authority  of  the  husband,  she  soon  loses  the  privileges  of  the  wife.  When 
a  wife's  time  is  so  much  occupied  with  society  as  to  have  little  or  no 
time  for  a  husband,  it  is  not  long  before  he  finds  those  who  have  plenty 
of  time  for  him.  When  a  wife,  of  her  own  free  will,  bars  out  of  her  life 
the  blessing  of  maternity,  and  with  it  a  peace  of  heaven,  she  is  very  apt 
to  send  her  matrimonial  bark  adrift  without  anchorage,  and  to  increase 
the  danger  of  its  foundering  upon  the  rocks  of  discontent,  dissension, 
and  disunion.  When  a  wife  accustoms  herself  to  seek  her  pleasures  out- 
side of  her  home,  and  without  her  husband,  she  not  only  points  to  her 
husband  where  he  is  to  seek  and  find  his  pleasures,  but  also  runs  the  danger 
of  accustoming  each  other  to  seek  apart  pleasures  that  are  forbidden. 
When  a  wife  burdens  her  husband  with  extravagances  beyond  his  ability 
to  satisfy,  she  but  hastens  the  day  when  he  will  endure  neither  the  bur- 
den nor  the  wife.  When,  vampire-like,  a  wife  saps  a  man  of  his  man- 
hood instead  of  inspiring  his  soul  with  strength  and  enthusiasm  to  fight 
his  battles  and  win  his  victories  as  behooves  a  helpmate,  she  soon  finds  her- 
self unable  to  live  contentedly  at  the  side  of  the  wreckage  of  her  making. 
When  a  wife  feels  that  she  cannot  do  without  the  extravagances  which  her 
husband  will  not  or  cannot  grant,  and  if  she  has  no  resources  of  her  own, 
she  will  endeavor  to  obtain  them  from  others  than  her  husband,  and,  not 
infrequently,  at  a  cost  for  which  settlement  is  made  in  the  divorce- 
court. 

It  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  one  way  or  another  way  or  no  way  at 
all  out  of  marriage  that  is  of  prime  import  to  society,  but  that  couples 
shall  live  so  happily  together  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  any  exit  at  aU. 
The  real  remedy  lies  not  in  making  divorce  difficult  or  impossible,  but  in 
making  entrance  into  marriage  hard,  in  taking  every  precaution  in  advance 
that  those  who  join  in  holy  wedlock  for  life  shall  possess  those  absolutely, 
necessary  prerequisites  that  may  render  possible  a  healthy,  happy,  sacred 
marital  union. 

What  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  than  that  which  is  afforded 
us  by  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people? 

Their  code  of  law  recognized  the  right  of  divorce  from  the  very  first, 
and  granted  it  for  offenses  far  less  weighty  than  those  for  which  divorces 
are  issued  in  even  so  obliging  a  state  as  Dakota.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  readiness  of  the  law  to  dissolve  marital  unions  even  for  slight  offenses, 
divorces  in  Israel  were  exceedingly  rare.  And  rare  have  they  continued  in 
Israel  to  this  day,  because  the  care  that  was  exercised  in  olden  days  with 
regard  to  a  proper  entrance  to  marriage,  with  regard  to  a  proper  prepara- 
tion for  it,  and  a  proper  behavior  while  in  it,  is,  for  the  most  part,  exer- 
cised to  this  day. 

The  chief  care  of  society  must  therefore  be  the  prevention  of  the  rise 
of  marital  misery,  so  that  divorce,  rigorous  or  lenient,  may  become  wholly 
unnecessary.    The  present  large  number  of  divorces  will,  I  believe,  effect, 
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before  long  the  needed  cure.    Where  the  church  has  failed  the  divorce  court 
will  succeed. 

Alarmed  at  last  by  the  large  number  of  marital  separations,  parents 
will  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  but  a  little  search  will  show  them  that  they 
themselves  bear  a  large  part  of  the  responsibiity.  And  the  young  woman, 
too,  will  recognize  the  seriousness  of  marriage,  and  will  duly  fit  herself 
for  it  S|ie  will  recognize  that  it  is  largely  the  wife  who  makes  or  mars 
the  home,  that,  however  desirable  a  butterfly-life  may  be  in  maidenhood, 
it  has  no  place  in  the  wedded  state. 


Dr.    J.    P.    LiCHTENBEKGER,    PHILADELPHIA,    Pa. 

I  wish  personally  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  admirable  paper 
presented  by  Professor  Howard.  In  the  first  half  of  the  caption  of  the 
second  division  of  his  paper  it  seems  to  me  he  has  given  us  not  only  the 
clue  to  the  answer  of  the  question  under  discussion  but  the  basis  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  whole  divorce  movement  My  contribution  to^ 
the  discussion,  therefore,  will  be  little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  so  skilfully  led  us.  His  contention  that  the 
divorce  movement  is  the  product  of  causes  inherent  in  our  modern  social 
situation  is  strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  correlation  of  the  statistical 
curve  of  the  increasing  divorce-rate  with  those  representing  the  growth  of 
population,  the  movement  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  those 
describing  such  social  phenemena  as  suicide  and  insanity.  Population  shows^ 
a  relatively  constant  ratio,  and,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  pointed  out,  cannot  account 
for  the  divorce-curve.  Professor  Howard  stated,  a  fact  easily  confirmed, 
that  civil  legislation  has  tended  slightly  toward  stringency,  while  a  careful 
survey  of  the  enactments  of  the  churches  comprising  the  Inter-Church  Con- 
ference on  Marriage  and  Divorce  reveals  a  purposive  and  vigorous  effort 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  accelerated  divorce-rate  by  restrictive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  church.  If  effective,  or  even  greatly 
influential,  the  divorce-rate  should  have  shown,  in  the  second  period,  a 
diminution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  perceptible  correlation  between 
"the  threefold  velocity"  which  the  divorce-rate  has  gained  in  the  last 
twenty  years  and  these  movements.  The  case  is  different  when  we  turn 
to  those  phenomena  which  are  clearly  the  product  of  social  causes.  I 
quote  from  Morselli  on  suicide  (p.  152) :  "The  relation  between  the 
number  of  suicides  and  the  general  economical  conditions  is  demonstrated 
by  the  continuous  growth  of  the  former  in  the  century  which  beyond  all 
others  has  witnessed  the  development  of  commercial  relations,  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  industrial  arts  by  science.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the 
character  of  an  epoch  is  reflected  in  that  phenomenon  of  our  social  life, 
namely,  the  increase  of  psychological  aberrations,  nay,  this  reflection  is 
such,  that  by  the  variable  average  alone,  either  of  the  mad  or  of  suicides. 
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or  of  criminals,  the  economical  well-being  of  a  year  or  of  a  country  can 
be  determined."  The  thoughtful  investigator  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  the  divorce  rate  bears  a  striking  correlation  to  the  phenomena 
here  described,  and  Morselli,  with  equal  propriety,  might  have  included 
divorce  among  his  indices  of  general  prosperity.  Unfortunately  the  waste 
products  of  an  advancing  civilization  have  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
signs  of  social  deterioration  and  attention  has  been  focused  at  the  wrong 
point.  Remedial  measures  have  often  hindered  a  process  they  were  designed 
to  help.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  stop  suicide  by  prohibitive  legislation  as 
divorce.  The  sane  method,  as  Professor  Howard  has  indicated,  is  con- 
structive treatment  of  the  causes  rather  than  destructive  treatment  of 
results.  Marriage,  in  the  aspect  we  are  discussing,  is  the  legal  sanction 
of  the  social  custom  of  the  family.  It  is  dependent  upon  law  neither  for 
its  institution  nor  for  its  perpetuation.  We  need  to  get  rid  of  the  fear 
that  the  family  will  disintegrate  unless  held  together  by  law.  The  family 
always  has  and  probably  always  will  arise  and  disintegrate  as  the  neces- 
sities of  life  require  with  scant  regard  for  our  laws  on  the  subject. 
1^  It  would  be  bold  and  presumptuous,  within  the  limits  of  a  ten-minute 
paper,  to  attempt  to  present  a  classification  of  the  inherent  causes  which 
have  produced  "the  mighty  process  of  spiritual  liberation"  which  Pro- 
fessor Howard  assigns  as  the  general  cause  of  the  freer  granting  of 
divorce.  But  since  this  spiritual  process  has  material  foundations  it  may 
not  be  amiss  briefly  to  note  them. 

1.  The  roots  of  social  causation  lie  deep  in  the  soil  of  physical  processes. 
Social  institutions  enjoy  no  exemption  from  the  law  of  survival.  A  dynamic 
physical  environment  is  destined  to  produce  radical  changes  in  the  psy- 
chological and  social  processes.  Therefore,  in  the  new  adjustment  of  the 
family,  necessitated  by  the  industrial  revolution,  are  to  be  found,  not  only 
the  causes  of  much  domestic  infelicity,  but  changed  ideals  regarding  the 
family.  Rising  standards  of  living,  pressure  of  the  modern  economic  life 
upon  the  home,  the  passing  of  the  economic  function  of  the  family  and 
the  economic  emancipation  of  women  are  among  the  most  important 
material  facts  which  have  produced  changed  ideas  and  ideals  and  serve 
as  a  partial  basis  on  which  to  explain  the  movement  toward  spiritual 
liberation. 

2.  The  struggle  for  social  liberation  in  the  United  States  has  been  par- 
ticularly rapid  since  the  Civil  War.  Individualism  has  thriven  on  our 
soil.  Free  from  inherited  traditions  regarding  the  sacredness  of  institu- 
tions, inherent  in  a  monarchical  or  despotic  form  of  government,  Americans 
assume  toward  them  the  same  attitude  as  toward  government  itself.  Insti- 
tutions exist  to  promote  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  f  When 
for  any  reason  they  become  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  them  and  to  organize  new  ones,  laying  their 
foundations  on  such  principles  and  organizing  their  powers  in  such  form 
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as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  welfare  and  happiness." 
(Slightly  paraphrased.)  |  The  popularization  of  law,  increased  popular 
learning,  and  the  improved  social  status  of  women,  conspire  to  render 
intolerable  domestic  conditions  placidly  endured  under  the  regime  of  eco- 
nomic necessity  and  patriarchal  authority. 

3.  These  arguments  seem  to  me  implicit  in  Professor  Howard's  gen- 
eralizations and  I  have  merely  called  attention  to  them,  but  a  third  of  no 
less  vital  and  fundamental  importance  he  has  omitted.  I  refer  to  the 
transition  in  religious  and  ethical  concepts  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
same  period.  J 

Since  Darwin  published  his  Origin  of  Species  in  1859,  the  whole  intel- 
lectual process  has  been  transformed.  The  old  static,  dualistic  view  of  the 
world  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  scientific  outlook  with  its  evolution- 
concept  and  its  stringent  genetic  method.  What  are  the  results  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  ethics?  Two  generations  have  witnessed  the  passing 
of  the  dogmatic  age  in  Protestant  theology.  The  heresy  trials  of  the  last 
few  decades  witness  the  throes  of  transition  as  clearly  as  strikes  and  riots 
do  the  struggle  of  readjustment  in  the  industrial  world.  The  time- 
honored  landmarks  of  religious  authority  have  been  obliterated  and  the 
new  basis  has  not  yet  been  fully  established.  The  case  is  not  different  in 
the  sphere  of  ethics.  With  the  changed  point  of  view  have  come  new 
ethical  valuations.  The  stern  morality  of  Puritanism,  based  on  theoretical 
standards,  is  being  replaced  by  a  practical  morality  arising  out  of  our 
changed  social  conditions.  As  a  combined  result,  virtue  no  longer  consists 
in  literal  obedience  to  arbitrary  standards  set  by  community  or  church  but 
rather  in  conduct  consistent  with  the  demands  of  a  growing  personality. 
Whereas  piety  in  marriage  once  consisted  in  loyalty  to  the  institution,  and 
any  suffering  which  might  arise  was  to  be  endured  rather  than  to  bring 
reproach  upon  an  institution  vested  with  peculiar  divine  sanction,  today 
our  revised  ethical  and  religious  ideas  cause  us  to  feel  that  marriage  was 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  marriage,  and  that  the  moral  value  of 
marriage  lies  in  the  mutual  happiness  of  those  who  enter  into  it.  Popular 
moral  sentiment,  which  more  than  ever  regards  the  ideal  marriage  as  the 
supreme  method  of  realizing  the  perpetuity  and  education  of  the  race, 
nevertheless  recognizes  worse  evils  than  divorce  and  has  come  not  only  to 
approve  but  to  encourage  the  breaking  of  the  conventional  marriage  tie 
to  the  crushing  of  the  human  spirit. 

A  group  of  practical  consequences  are  thus  brought  into  view  as  the 
result  of  a  rising  and  not  a  falling  standard  of  ethics. 

I.  There  is  a  growing  intolerance  of  evils  formerly  endured.  Assume 
that  the  moral  status  of  marriage  conditions  remains  the  same  and  that 
moral  perception  is  clarified.  The  result  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  moral  consciousness  should  remain  undisturbed  while  immorality 
increased.     Improved  ethical   standards   or   increased   ethical   culture   may 
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therefore  become  as  eflkient  disturbing  causes  as  increased  immorality. 
Until  the  time  comes  when  moral  conduct  shall  more  nearly  conform  to 
improved  moral  ideals,  the  high  divorce-rate  will  continue  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  discrepancy. 

2.  Practical  ethics  knows  no  distinction  of  sex  and  the  "vicious  dual 
standard  of  morality  by  which  society  still  measures  the  sexual  sins  of 
men  and  women  to  the  woman's  disadvantage"  is  deemed  ultimately  to 
disappear. 

3.  Ideals  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  economic  family  of  neces- 
sity are  inadequate  under  improved  ethical  and  religious  standards.  As 
the  family  ministers  less  to  the  necessities  of  life  it  ministers  more  to  its 
amenities.  A  relation  deficient  in  the  higher  ethical  values,  easily  endured, 
if  at  all  perceived,  in  the  family  whose  coherence  rested  chiefly  upon  its 
economic  advantage,  may  furnish  the  strongest  motive  for  disintegration 
in  the  family  based  upon  mutual  happiness  and  helpfulness. 

4.  Perhaps  the  chief  effect  of  the  causes  we  are  considering  is  mani- 
fest in  the  development  of  the  new  basis  of  sexual  morality.  As  the  func- 
tion of  the  family  undergoes  the  transition  from  that  of  practical  expedi- 
ency to  the  higher  functions,  uncongeniality  and  incompatibility  become 
more  serious  matters.  They  are  quite  as  capable  of  destroying  the  pur- 
pose of  marriage  as  much  graver  difficulties  under  the  old  r^ime.  Ethical 
values  come  to  reside  in  those  qualities  of  mutual  attraction  and  prefer- 
ence which  constitute  the  new  basis  of  marriage.  Aside  from  certain  modi- 
fying limitations  of  social  utility,  sincere  affection  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized by  society  as  the  only  normal  and  decent  basis  for  marriage  and 
parenthood.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  begin  to  regard  all 
marriages  based  upon  economic  or  social  advantage  as  a  bargain  in  sex  and 
a  form  of  legalized  prostitution.  And  furthermore,  that  coercion,  whether 
on  the  part  of  church  or  state,  which  compels  one  person  to  live  with 
another  person  of  the  opposite  sex  in  repugnant  conjugal  relations,  does 
violence  to  all  the  finer  ethical  instincts  of  the  soul  and  thus  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  despotism  incompatible  with  free  institutions. 

If  these  generalizations  are  approximately  correct,  then  it  is  certainly 
clear  that  the  actual  compelling  forces  in  the  sphere  of  religion  and  ethics 
are  not  ecclesiastical  enactments  and  reactionary  clerical  resolutions  which 
represent  the  conservative  influences  in  the  church,  but  those  which  reside 
in  the  nature  of  our  modern  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life,  and 
while  less  spectacular  are  nevertheless  actually  producing  the  practical 
results  we  are  witnessing  in  the  accelerated  divorce-rate. 

It  is  in  these  three  groups  of  causes,  namely,  economic  development, 
social  progress,  and  religious  and  ethical  readjustment,  all  of  which  have 
exeited  their  most  potent  influences  in  this  country  in  the  period  covered 
by  the  two  divorce  reports,  that  we  find  the  basis  of  the  divorce  movement 

Adhering  then  a  little  more  mercilessly  to  the  forces  of  social  causa- 
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tion  I  do  not  wholly  concur  with  the  leader  of  the  discussion  in  the  strong 
emphasis  placed  upon  "bad  marriage  laws  and  bad  marriages/'  So  far  as 
hasty,  ill-advised,  and  misfit  marriages  are  concerned,  the  relatively  small 
number  of  divorces  (2  i-io  per  cent,  in  the  first  year)  in  the  early  years 
of  married  life  does  not  reveal  an  overwhelming  number  of  those  mar- 
riages which  result  in  speedy  termination.  That  the  great  majority  of 
divorces  occur  after  the  fifth  year,  and  half  after  ten  y^ars  of  married 
life  seems  to  indicate  that  causes  other  than  those  due  to  bad  marriages 
are  exerting  a  constant  and  increasing  pressure.  As  to  biological  misfits 
and  mis-selection,  like  those  due  to  social  diseases,  it  is  difficult  to  show 
why  these  should  become  increasmgly  dynamic  in  the  last  four  decades, 
except  that  the  changed  environment  furnishes  the  stimuli,  which  I  think 
is  the  true  explanation.  I  should  say,  then,  as  Professor  Howard  did  of 
divorce  laws,  that  there  are  good  marriage  laws  and  bad  marriage  laws, 
but  I  should  incline  strongly  to  the  same  conclusion  in  respect  to  their 
effects,  viz.,  that  the  solution  of  our  problem  would  not  be  at  hand  even 
if  all  marriage  laws  were  good  so  long  as  the  forces  operate  as  they  now 
do  in  which  we  have  located  the  causes  of  the  rising  divorce-rate. 

The  increasing  disruption  of  the  family  is  a  clearly  recognized  evil,  but 
the  necessary  readjustment  of  the  legal  and  social  status  of  persons  whose 
marriage  relations  have  broken  down,  which  we  call  divorce,  is  necessary 
and  moral.  Until  the  new  family  finds  its  equilibrium  in  the  changed  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  religious  environment  a  high  rate  of  divorce  is  inevitable, 
and  is  an  index  of  progress  rather  than  a  sign  of  social  disintegration.  ^ 
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Hon.  Walter  George  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Professor  Howard  is  quite  correct  in  tracing  the  origin  of  divorce  to 
the  Reformation.  It  is  a  strong  inference  from  the  theory  that  marriage 
is  a  civil  contract,  that  the  state  recognized  it  and  also  recognized  its 
dissolution. 

2.  The  professor  is  right  also  in  his  conclusion  "that  the  real  grounds 
of  divorce  are  far  beyond  the  influence  of  the  statute  maker,  and  to  sustain 
the  well-known  dictum  of  Bertillon  that  laws  extending  the  number  of 
accepted  causes  of  divorce  or  relaxing  the  procedure  in  divorce  suits  have 
little  influence  'upon  the  increase  in  the  number  of  decrees."*  And,  of 
course,  all  must  agree  with  him  that  reforms  of  the  statute  may  exert  a 
morally  beneficent  effect,  though  a  narrow  one,  and  such  laws  as  the  decree 
nisi  and  the  other  recommendations  of  the  Divorce  Congress  of  1906 
"would  greatly  contribute  to  the  creation  of  the  healthful  legal  environ- 
ment" 

3.  Again  the  professor  is  absolutely  right  in  saying  that  the  fundamental 
causes  of  divorce  "are  planted  deeply  in  the  imperfections  of  the  social 
system,  notably  in  false  sentiments  regarding  marriage  and  the  family,  and 
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which  can  only  be  removed  through  more  rational  principles  and  methods 
of  education." 

4.  Again  his  inference  is  just  that  from  the  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the 
report  of  Director  North,  thougfi  he  puts  in,  in  the  form  of  a  query,  that 
"they  ....  in  actual  practice  reveal  an  astonishing  leaning  toward  a  freer 
granting  of  divorce"  and  "disclose  a  tendency  toward  dissolution  of  wed- 
lock by  mutual  consent  or  even  at  the  demand  of  either  spouse." 

5.  And  again  we  can  agree  with  him  and  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dike  that 
"the  establishment  of  uniform  laws  is  not  the  central  point  of  the  divorce 
problem." 

6.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  professor's  reasoning  from  the 
statistics  that  "there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  divorced  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  wedded  life  as  in  the  first.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  probably 
there  are  more  people  in  the  first  than  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  married 
life,  and  that  we  have  more  cogent  reasons  to  explain  the  laxity  of  the 
marriage  bond  during  the  earlier  period,  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in 
assuming  that  liberal  divorce  laws  in  themselves  are  perceptibly  weakening 
the  nuptial  tie." 

7.  While  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  mar- 
riages are  entered  into  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
later,  yet  here  is  the  qualification  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
explicit  and  that  which  is  implicit.  The  community  are  being  gradually 
educated  (if  they  are  not  now  fully  educated)  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  with  little  trouble,  little  expense,  and  a  little  loss  of  social  prestige  (the 
last  becoming  more  and  more  negligible)  marriages  can  be  terminated 
practically  at  the  will  of  the  parties.  Surely  this  must  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  more  careless  in  assuming  the  marriage  relation. 

8.  Nor  can  I  believe  with  the  professor  that  the  proportion  of  divorces 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  new  marital  relations  is  not  very 
significant,  notwithstanding  the  inferences  he  deduces  from  the  Prussian 
and  Swiss  statistics. 

f  9.  With  the  rest  of  the  professor's  paper  I  am  compelled  for  the  most 

part  to  disagree.  Perhaps  this  disagreement  arises  to  a  certain  extent  from 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  professor's  terminology.  When  he  speaks  of 
"the  mighty  process  of  spiritual  liberation  which  is  radically  changing  the 
relative  positions  of  man  and  woman  in  the  family  and  in  society,"  and  points 
out  with  apparent  satisfaction  that  "more  and  more  wife  and  child  have 
been  released  from  the  sway  of  the  housefather  and  placed  directly  under 
the  larger  social  control;"  when  he  speaks  of  the  new  solidarity  of  the  state 
as  being  won  at  the  expense  of  the  old  solidarity  of  the  family,  and  says 
that  "beyond  question  the  individualization  for  the  sake  of  socialization 
is  producing  the  loftier  ideal  of  the  marital  union  and  a  juster  view  of  the 
relative  functions  of  the  sexes  in  the  world's  work,"  and  adds  that  "immedi- 
ately from  the  very  nature  of  the  process  it  has  inured  most  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  woman/'  he  is  expressing  satisfaction  with  a  gradual  social 
revolution  that  fills  my  mind  with  alarm,  because  it  is  based  upon  an  abso- 
lute extinction  of  a  fundamental  religious  principle;  it  is  attempting  to  do 
what  nature  has  not  done  in  giving  an  equality  of  responsibility  to  man  and 
to  woman,  and  is  setting  up  a  deified  state  in  the  stead  of  the  God  upon 
whose  laws,  both  natural  and  revealed,  our  civilization  has  been  founded.     U 

I  deny  that  the  granting  of  divorces  from  1887  to  1906,  where  the  appli- 
cants in  66  per  cent  have  been  women,  has  resulted,  otherwise  than  in 
demoralizing  the  attitude  of  men  ?nd  of  women  toward  the  married  state. 

Fortunately,  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  natural  justice 
that  all  men  share  in  common,  and  there  are  certain  benevolent  tendencies 
known  as  natural  virtues  which  exist  strongly  in  some  natures  where 
religion  seems  never  to  have  held  sway.  These  noble  dispositions,  generous 
impulses  and  compassionate  feelings  appear  in  all  that  Professor  Howard 
has  said.  He  sees  the  evils  arising  from  immorality  in  all  its  phases  upon 
the  part  of  the  husband,  and  the  consequent  suffering  that  ensues  to  the 
wife,  and  he  thinks  that  by  removing  the  husband  from  the  position  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  by  nature  and  permitting  the  wife  to  hold  over  him  the 
constant  threat  of  divorce  the  situation  will  be  cured.  This  is  the  "per- 
verted chivalry"  of  which  Sidney  Brooks  wrote  not  long  ago  in  endeavoring 
to  find  an  explanation  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  divorce  laws  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course.  Professor  Howard  and  men  of  his  school  are  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  men  who  look  upon  the  marriage  relation  as  a  sacrament,  as  a 
relation  that  rises  so  high  above  a  civil  contract  that  the  state  is  guilty 
of  usurpation  in  attempting  to  dissolve  it.  Marriage,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  looked  upon  as  a  status 
creating  the  family,  and  the  family  antedated  the  state,  the  state  proceeding 
from  the  family.  The  attempt  to  individualize  so  as  to  give  to  man  and 
woman  the  same  sphere  of  action  is  going  contrary  to  nature.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  man  is  superior  or  inferior  to  woman.  I  suppose  most  of 
us  are  united  in  the  belief  that  to  woman  is  given  the  greater  natural 
purity,  the  greater  natural  spirituality.  Certainly  those  virtues  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  feminine  will  not  lack  of  recognition  in  any  assembly  of 
educated  men,  and  surely  it  is  the  finest  test  of  civilization  that  it  gives 
to  woman  that  peculiarly  exalted  position  that  is,  in  accordance  with  true 
chivalry,  the  position  that  is  hers,  not  by  the  compulsion  of  any  law,  but  by 
the  recognition  of  her  real  high  place  in  the  ideal  community.  But  the 
attempt  to  establish  an  equality  that  results  in  comradeship,  that  endeavors 
to  ignore  the  relative  strength,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  male  and  female, 
men  who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  history  aright,  even  without  a 
religious  bias,  must  conclude  is  founded  upon  fallacy.  I  suppose  the  near- 
est approach  to  an  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  h 
understood  by  those  who  are  advocating  it  in  these  modem  days  existed 
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in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus  and  his  successors  to 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  similar  social  condition 
in  these  modem  days? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  agree  with  Professor  Howard  when  he  sasrs  "the 
center  of  the  dual  problem  of  reforming  and  protecting  the  family  is  mar- 
riage and  not  divorce."  All  he  says  upon  this  subject  meets  with  my  hearty 
concurrence. 

To  sum  up,  in  my  judgment  divorce  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  education  of  the  character  that  Professor  Howard 
suggests,  no  matter  how  widespread,  can  ever  change  nature,  and  the  legis- 
lator who  endeavors  to  change  it  will  find  his  laws  are  a  dead  letter.  For 
many  centuries,  and  even  down  to  our  own  time,  divorce  was  so  exceptional 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  even  among  those  who  followed  the  teach- 
ings of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  it  was  practically  negligible. 

The  contention  that  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  are  the  most 
enlightened  and  democratic  nations  of  the  world  would,  of  course,  not  be 
contested  in  either  of  them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  England,  of  Ire- 
land, not  to  speak  of  the  Latin  countries  and  Canada,  where  divorce  is  prac- 
tically unknown? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chasm  between  men  of  the  new  school  of 
thought,  who  believe  that  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  implanted  by  the 
Creator  can  be  regulated  otherwise  than  by  religious  sanction,  and  those 
who  believe  that  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  our  common  nature  can  be 
controlled  only  by  an  appeal  to  religion  cannot  be  bridged.  Professor 
Howard  has  presented  in  scholarly  form  the  best  results  of  what  is  known 
as  the  scientific  method  of  considering  the  divorce  problem.  I  trust  I  do 
him  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  he  forgets  the  proposition,  which  is  old  as 
time.    A  recent  writer  has  expressed  it  thus : 

"For  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  that  orthodoxy 
and  heresy  are  absolute  realities  and  not  mere  prejudices;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  standing  on  one's  feet  and  seeing  the  world  aright,  and 
such  a  thing  as  standing  on  one's  head  and  mirror-reading  the  universe. 
....  We  have  talked  of  progress,  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  of  science 
and  empirical  realities  until  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  absolute 
reality  and  absolute  truth  are  sheer  adumbrations,  the  survival  of  phan- 
toms created  by  the  human  mind  in  its  myth-making  and  fetish-worshiping 
stages.  'General  theories  are  everywhere  contemned;  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man  is  dismissed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man.  Atheism  it- 
self is  too  theological  for  us  today.  Revolution  is  too  much  of  a  system^ 
liberty  too  much  of  a  restraint.  We  will  have  no  generalizations.  Everything 
matters  except  ever3rthing.'  But  why  this  fear  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute? 
Are  not  the  finite  and  the  relative  equally  mysterious?  ....  And  since  the 
credentials  they  produce  fail  to  satisfy  him,  he  decides  that  these  noisy 
latter-day  prophets  are  nothing  but  common  heretics — ^men  who   struggle 
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vainly  in  a  topsy-turvydom  of  their  own  creation.  They  are  obsessed  by 
what  he  calls  'the  negative  spirit/  the  spirit  that  discovers  weakness  and 
failure,  the  spirit  of  disillusionment  and  dead  ideals.  The  eye  that  can 
perceive  what  are  the  wrong  things  increases  in  an  uncanny,  and  devouring 
clarity,  while  the  eye  which  sees  what  things  are  right  is  growing  mistier 

and  mistier  till  it  goes  almost  blind  with  doubt To  us  light  must 

be  henceforth  the  dark  thing,  the  thing  of  which  we  cannot  speak.  To  us, 
as  to  Milton's  devils  in  pandemonium,  it  is  darkness  that  is  visible.'  .  And 
yet  we  talk  of  progress,  and  modernism  has  become  almost  a  religion.'' 


Professor  £.  A.  Ross^  University  of  Wisconsin 

First,  a  word  touching  ecclesiastical  pronouncements  on  this  problem. 
Qergymen  say  they  are  in  a  position  to  state  what  is  the  will  of  God  in 
the  matter  of  divorce.  We  sociologists,  less  fortunate  than  they,  know  no 
way  of  settling  the  problem  save  by  painstakingly  ascertaining  what  divorce 
policy  conduces  to  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  individuals  concerned  and  of 
society,  in  the  long  run.  Now,  either  these  two  standards — ^the  divine  and 
the  human — accord,  or  they  do  not.  If  God  wills  the  happiness  of  his^ 
creatures,  then  we  may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  the  right  interpreters  of 
the  divine  will  regarding  divorce  will,  along  their  chosen  route,  reach,  with 
an  enviable  swiftness  and  ease,  the  same  practical  conclusions  as  the  sociolo- 
gists, who  make  the  effect  of  individual  and  social  well-being  the  basis  of 
judging  an  institution. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  held  that  the  divine  decrees  regarding  divorce 
may  clash  with  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society  m  the  long  run, 
then  those  who  tmdertake  to  declare  the  divine  will  had  better  provide 
themselves  with  very  solid  and  incontestable  credentials  if  they  expect 
people  to  follow  their  guidance,  even  at  the  expense  of  individual  and 
social  happiness. 

The  champions  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament  twit  us  with  standing  for 
marriage  as  a  mere  civil  contract.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  shallow 
people  who  take  the  latter  view;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  scientific 
students  of  society  assimilate  marriage  with  an  ordinary  contract  Their 
view  is  that  marriage  is  a  socially  approved  status,  which  a  man  and  a 
woman  voluntarily  adopt,  but  which  they  may  not  renounce  without  the 
consent  of  society. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  insist  a  grown  man  and  a  grown  woman  may 
assume  any  mutual  relation  they  please.  The  welfare  of  the  children — 
if  there  are  any — ^and  of  society  at  large  must  certainly  come  into  reckon- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  I  fear  our  discussion  has  so  far  dwelt  too  exclu- 
sively on  these  factors.  Surely  the  individual  happiness  of  the  mismated 
couple  should  count  as  at  least  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  problem. 
After  all,  divorce  is  not  a  monster  going  about  breaking  up  happy  homes.  . 
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No  harmonious  union  was  ever  ended  by  divorce.  The  fact  that  in  twenty 
years  the  proportion  of  divorces  granted  to  couples  who  had  been  married 
twenty-one  years  or  more,  has  increased  from  8^3  per  cent  to  10.6  per  cent 
was  cited  as  if  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it  I  agree  it  is  sad  to 
see  a  man  and  woman  give  it  up  after  the  years  have  brought  them  to  the 
time  of  life  when  new  and  satisfying  ties  are  not  easily  formed.  Still,  is 
it  not  rather  presumptuous  for  society  to  tell  two  middle-aged  people, 
probably  without  young  children,  who,  after  twenty-one  years  of  experience, 
agree  they  would  be  happier  apart,  that  it  knows  better  than  they  do  what 
is  best  for  them? 
^  Excepting  the  small  proportion  of  cases  of  hopeless  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  a  divorce  testifies,  no  doubt,  to  some  defect  in  efficiency  or 
character  in  one  or  both  of  the  spouses.  Our  divorces  are,  therefore, 
symptoms  of  a  great  evil,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evil  is  any  greater 
now  than  it  was  formerly  nor  that  the  evil  can  be  lessened  by  narrowing 
the  way  of  exit  from  marital  unhappiness.  Let  those  who  are  alarmed  by 
growing  divorce  look  further  back.  Let  them  center  their  efforts  on 
lessening  the  proportion  of  unhappy  marriages.  There  are  open  to  them  a 
number  of  promising  policies  which  I  shall  commend  to  their  consideration 
without  comment. 

1.  Instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  science,  housekeeping,  etc. 

2.  Systematic  instruction  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  ethics  and 
ideals  of  the  marriage  relation. 

3.  Safe-guards  in  custom,  perhaps  in  law,  against  the  marriage  of  pure 
women  to  men  tainted  with  venereal  disease. 

4.  Marriage  only  at  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  parties. 

5.  Repudiation  of  the  "common-law  marriage." 

6.  A  filing  of  declaration  of  intention  to  marry  not  less  than  (say)  six 
weeks  before  the  issuance  of  a  marriage  license.  (Statistics  show  that  the 
success  of  a  marriage  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  length  of  time  the  parties 
have  been  acquainted  before  marriage.) 

7.  Where  the  volume  of  business  warrants  it,  the  creation  of  special 
divorce  tribunals  on  which  women  shall  sit  as  well  as  men. 


Concluding  Remarks  op  Professor  Howard 

In  his  address  closing  the  discussion  of  the  session.  Dr.  Howard  said 
in  substance:  It  is  objected  by  Dr.  Lichtenberger  that  too  much  importance 
is  assigned  to  bad  marriage  laws  as  a  cause  of  divorce;  and  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  position  that  divorce  statutes,  good  or  bad,  have  little 
influence  on  the  divorce-rate.  In  reply,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  bad 
marriage  law  is  not  the  chief  source  of  divorce.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
account  for  the  dissolution  of  wedlock  in  far  more  instances  than  will  a 
bad  divorce  law.    For,  in  reality,  clandestine  marriage  are  very  often  due 
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to  this  cause;  and  clandestine  marriages  are  apt  to  terminate  in  divorce. 
Moreover,  bad  marriage  laws  may  permit  or  fail  to  prevent  the  union  of 
those  who  are  unfit  because  of  venereal  disease,  insanity,  crime,  or  degen- 
eracy. Thus  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  a  bad  divorce  law  and  a 
bad  marriage  law. 

Professor  Ross  likewise  believes  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  "bad  marriage  laws  and  bad  marriages"  as  the  center  of  the  divorce 
problem;  and  he  believes  that  we  must  go  deeper  in  harmony  with  the 
second  proposition  of  Dr.  Howard's  paper.  But  do  not  "bad  marriages" 
really  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem?  Marriages,  not  legally,  but  soci- 
ologically bad,  are  meant.  They  include  frivolous,  mercenary,  ignorant, 
and  physiologically  vicious  unions.  They  embrace  all  that  would  be  for- 
bidden by  Francis  Galton's  science  of  Eugenics;  all  that  might  in  part  be 
prevented  by  a  right  system  of  education.  Indeed,  bad  marriages  are  the 
cause  of  the  clash  of  ideals  referred  to.  At  present  men  and  more  fre- 
quently women  enter  into  wedlock  ignorantly,  or  with  a  vague  or  low 
ideal  of  its  true  meaning.  The  higher  ideal  of  right  connubial  life,  of 
spiritual  connubial  Ife,  often  comes  after  the  ceremony.  It  is  ex  post 
facto;  and  it  is  forced  upon  the  aggrieved  by  suffering,  cruelty,  lack  of 
compatibility,  "prostitution  within  the  marriage  bond."  An  adequate  sys- 
tem of  social  and  sex  education  would  tend  to  establish  such  ideals  before 
the  ceremony.    "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Dr.  Dike  objected  to  the  form  of  the  second  proposition,  believing  that 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  dictum,  that  the  movement  of  progressive  societies  has 
been  from  status  to  contract,  is  a  more  satisfactory  expression  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process  under  consideration.  To  this  criticism  it  may  be  replied 
that  Maine  published  his  Ancient  Law  in  1861,  many  years  before  the  birth 
of  sociology  as  now  understood.  While  it  is  true  that  since  Roman  days 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  from  status  to  contract  in  the  sphere  of 
legal  relations;  it  is  not  less  true  that  in  the  present  half-century  there  has 
been  a  vast  progress  from  individualism  to  collectivism,  from  the  person 
to  the  state.  Were  Maine  now  living,  doubtless  he  would  see  the  need 
of  reshaping  his  dictum  to  express  the  new  process  of  "individualization 
for  the  sake  of  socialization."  Not  individual  contract  but  social  control 
is  the  key  to  our  problem. 

Mr.  Smith  has  brilliantly  presented  the  sacramental  conception  of 
indissoluble  wedlock.  "I  have  a  proper  respect,"  declared  Professor  Howard, 
"for  the  courage  and  firmness  with  which  the  ancient  church  of  Rome 
maintains  her  ideals,  even  her  mediaeval  ideals.  In  truth,  from  her  unity, 
her  centralization  of  authority,  the  Catholic  Church  today  holds  the  point 
of  vantage  which  sometime  under  a  wise  and  progressive  head  may  make 
her  among  religious  organizations  the  leader  in  social  achievement.  But 
progress  cannot  be  won  by  clinging  to  the  authority  of  ancient  ideals  in 
social  questions.    We  are  assured  that  indissoluble  monogamic  marriage  is 
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according  to  both  natural  and  divine  law.  But  did  natural  law  cease  to  work 
in  old  Jewish  days?  May  it  not  be  possible  that  natural  law  now  guides 
,  social  evolution?  Moreover,  is  marriage  any  more  "divine"  than  other 
social  institutions?  Was  the  only  sacred  wedlock  created  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  by  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob?  Verily  there  are  more 
gods  than  one,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  comparative  history  of  matri- 
monial institutions.  Many  backward,  even  barbarous,  peoples,  who  never 
heard  of  Javeh,  are  quite  capable  of  teaching  us  useful  lessons  regarding 
divorce  and  marriage.  Nay,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  2250  ac,  according 
to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  the  Babylonians,  the  teachers  of  Israel,  had 
developed  marriage  and  domestic  institutions  in  many  respects  far  more 
"modern'*  than  those  described  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  Besides,  as  Rabbi  Krauskopf  has  just  shown,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  not  forbid  divorce. 

Truly,  for  the  apostle  of  social  righteousness,  God  did  not  close  his 
revelation  in  olden  times.  Today,  more  clearly  than  in  Judaea,  he  inspires 
the  hearts  and  brains  of  devoted  men  and  women  to  cleanse  the  slum, 
battle  with  social  disease,  and  rescue  women  and  children  from  sexual  or 
industrial  slavery.  It  is  high  time  to  cease  the  appeal  to  mere  authority, 
and  to  accept  marriage,  the  home,  and  the  family  as  purely  human  social 
institutions  to  be  freely  dealt  with  by  men  according  to  human  needs. 


HOW  FAR  SHOULD  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  BE 

INDIVIDUALIZED? 
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The  changes  in  industrial  and  social  organization  in  recent 
times  have  modified  greatly  the  relationship  between  members  of 
the  family  which  existed  in  the  patriarchal  regime.  The  relations 
of  the  patriarch  to  the  members  of  the  household  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  he  controlled  are  too  well  known  to  need 
restatement  here.  The  family  was  organized  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name  and  unity,  and  no  rights  of  individual  members 
were  recognized  which  compromised  this  purpose.  This  ideal 
has  been  changed  to  one  where  social  welfare  is  sought  in  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  individual  members  of  the  family 
to  the  greatest  possible  latitude  in  the  development  of  their 
capacities  and  powers.  The  power  of  the  father  and  husband  in 
the  family  has  gradually  weakened,  while  the  rights  and  privil^^ 
of  the  wife  and  mother  and  the  children  have  been  strengthened. 
These  changes  are  expressed  both  in  statute  law  and  in  public 
opinion. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  wife  have  been  most  com- 
pletely developed  in  America.  A  discussion  of  the  sphere  of 
woman  has  attained  a  dignity  which  prevails  in  no  other  country, 
and  this  is  a  clear  indication  of  her  status. 

The  marriage  contract  still  in  use  requires  the  husband  "to 
love,  cherish,  and  protect."  The  wife  is  required  "to  love,  honor, 
and  obey."  The  husband  must  support,  protect,  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  his  wife.  The  wife  is  required  to  render  personal  service 
to  the  husband,  and  to  obey  him.  While  in  places  the  wife  is 
legally  bound  to  these  obligations  imposed  upon  her,  public 
opinion  does  not  support  the  claims  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  in 
these  respects.  While  she  is  expected  to  conform  to  the  habits, 
tastes,  and  peculiarities  of  her  husband,  he  has  no  redress  if  she 
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refuses.  However,  he  is  the  head  of  the  home  and  the  wishes  of 
the  wife  must  yield  to  his  when  their  interests  clash. 

When  unmarried,  woman's  right  to  earn  her  own  support  by 
going  into  industrial  pursuits  is  generally  conceded  in  the  United 
States.  When  she  earns  her  living,  she  is  free  from  the  obliga- 
tions due  a  parent  arising  from  economic  dependence  on  him, 
and  is  thus,  so  far  as  economic  reasons  are  concerned,  under  no 
requirement  to  marry.  If  woman  owns  property  when  married, 
she  is  permitted  to  hold  this  property  and  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  it  in  nearly  every  instance.  In  some  states  she  has  the  same 
rights  of  inheritance  as  the  husband  and  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  put  her  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  husband  in  this 
regard.  While  the  common  law  does  not  give  the  mother  the 
right  to  the  labor  and  services  or  earnings  of  a  child  until  it  is 
of  age  or  marries  the  same  as  the  husband,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  grant  her  these  rights  especially  if  she  is  a  widow.  Her  title 
to  the  earnings  of  her  children  in  the  latter  case  ought  to  be  much 
more  clear  than  that  of  a  husband  in  any  case  except  that  of 
misfortune. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  the  earnings  of  the  husband 
as  a  joint  product  to  which  both  husband  and  wife  have  an  equal 
title.  Where  this  principle  has  given  rise  to  the  allowance  system 
the  wife  is  free  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  begging  funds  from 
the  husband  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  household.  She  then 
enjoys  a  regular  income  which  may  be  used  for  her  own  personal 
expenditures  as  well  as  for  the  keeping  of  the  house.  The  allow- 
ance system  may  be  used  however  in  a  way  not  in  conformity 
with  the  above  theory.  The  husband  may  decide  how  much  the 
wife  is  to  have  out  of  his  earnings  for  certain  purposes,  and  the 
wife  may  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  without  the  allowance  system  the  total  household 
and  other  expenses  maybe  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  family  earnings  are  a  joint  product.  Whether 
the  allowance  or  some  other  system  is  used  the  method 
employed  in  meeting  expenditures  should  not  embarrass  the 
wife;  it  should  result  from  a  conference  in  which  the  husband 
and  wife  are  equal  factors  in  the  decision. 
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Recent  laws  which  give  the  wife  the  same  rights  in  inherit- 
ance as  the  husband  tend  to  support  the  theory  that  the  family 
earnings  are  the  joint  product  of  husband  and  wife  in  which 
each  should  share  equally.  The  slow  development  of  this  theory 
must  be  traced  to  other  factors  in  the  subordination  of  woman 
than  those  connected  with  her  relative  earning  power.  Man's 
sphere  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  productive  occupations 
which  yield  financial  returns.  Woman's  work  has  been  that  of 
home-making  and  home-keeping  and  consequently  she  has  been 
engaged  in  the  so-called  unproductive  constimption  for  which 
there  is  no  monetary  return.  But  in  home-keeping  she  renders  a 
service  to  her  family  and  society  which  gives  her  an  economic 
value  equal  to  that  of  her  husband.  The  recc^ition  of  this 
principle,  however  late,  means  much  for  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  woman. 

In  the  household,  in  the  making  of  the  home,  woman  renders 
her  greatest  social  service  and  finds  her  highest  function.  Here 
she  should  be  queen  and  priestess  and  no  household  arrangements 
should  interfere  with  the  development  of  her  personality  in  its 
highest  functioning. 

The  education  and  culture  of  woman  is  conceded  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  been  made  possible  for  her  to  receive 
training  equal  to  that  received  by  man.  Opportunities  for  the 
higher  education  of  woman  have  not  until  recently  been  afforded 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  outside  of  Switzerland,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  training  comparable  to  that  which  man  receives  is  even 
now  denied.  In  the  United  States  the  right  to  an  education  has 
been  put  upon  individualistic  grounds,  that  is,  the  right  to  self 
development,  to  culture,  and  to  happiness.  This  notion  has 
arisen  here  as  a  part  of  our  democracy. 

The  social  advantages  of  the  higher  education  of  woman  have 
not  been  properly  emphasized  in  this  country.  Women  as  moth- 
ers are  the  educators  of  the  children  and  on  this  account  they 
should  be  well  trained.  As  soon  as  we  understand  that  the'^ 
environment  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  later  training  we  will  appreciate  the  social  importance 
of  cultured  mothers.    Long  ago  in  his  great  essay  "What  knowl-  j 
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edge  is  of  most  worth?"  Mr.  Spencer  gave  due  emphasis  to  the 
social  need  for  well-trained  mothers. 

A  recognition  of  an  equal  partnership  of  husband  and  wife 
in  the  marital  contract  is  the  present  tendency.  Public  opinion  is 
tending  to  support  this  view  r^ardless  of  the  wording  of  the 
marital  contract,  and  laws  in  the  statute-books  of  states  discrimi- 
nating against  the  wife  are  becoming  dead  letters.  In  no  group 
does  public  opinion  support  the  coercive  authority  of  the  husband 
except  among  the  lower  classes,  and  even  here  laws  protect  the 
wife  against  cruel  and  malicious  treatment  by  the  husband.  Most 
people  are  willing  to  concede  the  advantages  of  the  equal  partner- 
ship of  husband  and  wife,  both  upon  the  contracting  parties  and 
upon  the  children  of  the  family.  The  education  of  woman  quali- 
fies her  for  this  relationship.  Where  the  husband  and  wife  are 
upon  the  same  level,  where  the  woman  is  educated  so  that  she  is 
in  fact  the  equal  of  her  husband,  this  sort  of  marital  relationship 
elevates  the  social  and  spiritual  status  of  the  family.  Where  this 
relationship  exists  parents  can  co-operate  to  good  advantage  in 
training  and  in  developing  their  children. 

The  emancipation  of  woman  has  introduced  certain  social 
conditions  the  value  of  which  is  questionable.  When  woman  is 
educated  she  marries  later  in  life  and  is  less  inclined  to  marry. 
She  uses  better  judgment  in  marrying  and  will  not  marry  in  a 
given  case  unless  the  alliance  gives  a  very  definite  promise  of 
happiness.  She  is  very  likely  to  make  head  interests  a  necessary 
supplement  to  heart  interests.  With  the  opportunities  for  women 
in  industrial  pursuits  she  is  freed  from  the  economic  necessity 
of  marrying.  When  she  marries  later  in  life,  she  has  fewer 
children.  If  this  reduction  in  numbers  means  an  improvement  in 
quality,  the  outcome  is  wholesome. 

Biological  problems,  however,  are  introduced  which  as  yet 
are  unsolved.  All  we  can  do  is  to  state  them.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  chances  of  having  offspring  diminish  with  the  better 
education  and  the  higher  development  of  woman,  and  when  she 
becomes  a  mother,  the  offspring  are  not  as  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  are  those  of  other  classes. 
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CHILDREN 

The  social  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  child  against  the 
inordinate  claims  of  the  guardian  are  now  well  recognized  in 
democratic  countries.  There  was  a  time  when  a  child  could  be 
punished  for  failing  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  parent  and  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  parent,  so  strong  was  the  family  bond  and  the  family 
obligation.    These  restrictions  have  long  since  been  removed. 

Nearly  everywhere  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  labor  and 
services  or  compensation  for  the  labor  of  a  child  until  it  is  of 
age.  Many  restrictions  have  been  placed,  however,  upon  the 
labor  of  a  child.  Child-labor  laws  forbid  the  employment  of 
children  under  a  certain  age  in  specified  employments.  In  rural 
communities,  as  a  rule,  the  parent  is  rewarded  by  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  children  until  they  are  of  age.  In  cities,  however,  where 
as  a  rule  the  minor  does  not  work  for  the  parent,  public  opinion 
does  not  support  the  claim  of  the  parent  to  the  rewards  of  the 
toil  of  the  minor  unless  the  income  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  household.  When  he  lives  at  home  he  will  pay  his 
board  and  the  balance  of  his  income  will  be  used  in  defraying 
his  personal  expenditures. 

The  child-labor  legislative  movement  began  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  result  of  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  employment  of  pauper  children  in  the  fac- 
tories. This  movement  which  continued  throughout  the  century 
consisted  in  placing  greater  and  greater  restrictions  on  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  In  the  United  States  a  movement  compar- 
able to  this  has  taken  place.  Most  of  the  Northern  states  have 
child-labor  laws.  Through  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  this  movement  has  extended  to  the 
Southern  states.  In  the  Northern  states  the  tendency  now  is  to 
make  the  child-labor  laws  more  uniform  and  to  raise  the  minimum 
age  at  which  children  can  be  employed. 

These  laws  are  passed  primarily  to  protect  the  child,  to  give 
him  ample  time  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  to  give 
his  body  a  chance  to  grow  to  normal  proportion,  and  to  protect 
his  morals  while  he  is  young  from  the  contaminating  influence 
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of  evil  associates.  The  secondary  purpose  of  this  l^slation  is 
to  saf^^ard  the  interests  of  society,  as  its  security  and  advance- 
ment depend  upon  a  well-trained  moral  citizenship  free  from 
physical  d^eneracy. 

The  child  may  be  protected  immediately  from  his  own  desires, 
or  from  the  selfishness  of  his  parents,  or  from  the  needs  of  the 
family  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Social  experience  has  taught 
us  that  in  the  absence  of  child-labor  laws,  the  child  would  neither 
be  educated  nor  be  given  the  proper  physical  development  The 
opportunity  to  earn  money  has  enticed  many  a  child  to  a  factory 
at  an  early  age.  Here  lack  of  either  a  mental  or  industrial  educa- 
tion and  a  narrow  routine  position  have  cc»idemned  many  a  child 
to  a  permanent  mediocre  position  and  a  low  standard  of  living. 
The  selfishness  of  the  parent  may  also  start  the  child  of  tender 
years  to  labor  with  the  above-named  results.  In  these  laws  the 
state  invades  the  home  and  protects  the  child  from  its  own  ignor- 
ance and  its  parents'  shortsighted  selfishness.  The  righi  to  pass 
child-labor  laws,  and  the  necessity  for  them  are  now  generally 
conceded. 

Education  is  becoming  less  optional  than  formerly,  as  most  of 
the  states  are  passing  compulsory  educational  laws  requiring  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  until  they  are  13,  14,  15  years  of  age,  or 
until  they  have  finished  certain  branches  of  study.  Experience 
has  shown  that  many  children  will  not  be  educated  unless  they 
are  required  to  go  to  school.  Even  with  a  compulsory  law  the 
truant  officer  must  be  vigilant  to  enforce  it. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  our 
achievements  in  general  education  are  even  yet  very  restricted. 
In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1900  it  is 
stated  that 

over  50  per  cent,  of  all  public-school  pupils  were  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  and  were  less  than  nine  years  of  age;  87.5  per  cent,  were  in  the  first 
five  grades  and  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  his  report  for  1908  the  Commissioner  says  that 

The  mere  ability  to  read  and  to  write  indicates  a  very  slight  remove  from  a 
crass  ignorance,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  in  danger  of 
stopping  at  this  point.    The  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school  is  a 
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fact  universally  recognized,  although  up  to  this  time  there  have  been  few 
systematic  investigations  as  to  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  the  evil.  It 
is,  however,  significant  that  they  all  indicate  a  marked  decline  in  school 
attendance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  school  years  or  grades,  and  con- 
tinued decrease  thereafter. 

Education  is  considered  a  social  function  and  social  right  has  ^ 
taken  priority  over  family  rights.  In  democracy  everything^ 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  citizenship,  for  without  an  educated 
citizenship  democracy  must  fail.  A  census  of  our  prison  popula- 
tion will  show  that  the  great  majority  of  criminals  are  ignorant. 
One-third  of  the  1,600  convicts  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  cannot 
read  or  write  and  the  education  of  another  third  of  these  con- 
victs is  limited  simply  to  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  As  condi- 
tions here  are  typical  of  those  prevailing  in  similar  institutions, 
the  shortsightedness  of  our  past  social  policy  in  not  making  edu- 
cation obligatory  will  at  once  be  obvious.  A  showing  equally  as 
bad  could  be  made  for  ignorance  as  a  cause  of  pauperism.  The 
positive  side  of  social  action  is  of  more  significance  to  the  state 
than  the  negative.  It  is  more  important  to  train  good  citizens 
because  of  the  value  of  such  citizens  to  themselves  and  the  state 
than  it  is  for  the  state  to  protect  itself  against  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  anti-social  criminal  and  dependent  classes. 

The  state  invades  the  home  for  another  reason,  and  passes 
judgment  on  the  method  of  governing  the  family.  If  parents 
abuse  or  maltreat  their  children,  if  they  allow  them  to  have  evil 
associates,  if  the  moral  atmosphere  surrounding  the  home  is  im- 
pure and  demoralizing,  the  state  steps  in  and  takes  the  children 
from  the  parents.  Here  parental  authority  reaches  its  last  ditch. 
It  may  be  exercised  if  it  is  wholesome,  and  if  the  function  ren- 
dered cannot  be  performed  in  a  better  way  by  the  state,  as  the 
educational  function.  However,  when  parents  are  deprived  of 
their  children  by  the  state,  the  latter  are  placed  in  another  home. 
The  best  judgment  of  child-saving  authorities  today  is  that  the 
normal  home  is  the  best  possible  environment  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  children.  Institutional  homes  for  children 
have  been  tried  but  are  now  considered  by  the  best  authorities  as 
very  inferior  substitutes  for  home  training. 
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One  other  way  in  which  parental  authority  has  been  weakened 
in  the  United  States  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  right  of 
parents  to  dispose  of  offspring  in  marriage  is  a  survival  of 
^parental  ownership.  In  Gennany  the  right  of  parents  to  choose 
a  husband  for  a  daughter  or  a  wife  for  a  son  is  still  conceded. 
In  a  number  of  continental  countries  practically  similar  parental 
rights  exist.  In  the  United  States  the  consent  of  parents  to  mar- 
riage of  children  is  necessary  only  in  case  of  minors,  but  when 
minors  marry  without  parental  consent,  the  marriage  is  valid. 
Who  will  deny  that  better  unions  result  when  choice  is  left  to  the 
contracting  parties  rather  than  to  parents?  Parental  dictation 
in  these  matters  is  so  repugnant  to  our  theories  of  individual 
rights  that  efforts  to  control  usually  result  adversely. 

The  modem  family  is  becoming  democratic  in  many  ways. 
Coercive  power  is  giving  way  to  control  by  persuasion.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  children  are  under  better  control  when 
persuasive  instead  of  coercive  methods  are  used.  When  given 
privileges  and  responsibilities  this  method  of  control  trains  them 
for  efficient  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

Certain  social  and  industrial  forces  have  been  at  work  which 
have  weakened  the  solidarity  of  the  home  and  have  released  its 
j^  members  from  some  family  obligations.  Formerly  certain  house- 
hold industries  were  well  developed.  Some  of  these  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  home  in  relatively  recent  times.  The  kitchen  is 
now  the  only  productive  factor  in  the  home,  and  the  preparation 
of  many  kinds  of  foods  which  were  formerly  produced  in  the 
kitchen,  is  now  left  to  factories.  Where  the  boarding-house  and 
the  family  hotel  are  in  use,  even  the  kitchen  has  ceased  to  be  a 
factor  in  home  economics.  Where  the  industries  have*  been 
removed  from  the  home,  children  have  been  released  from  certain 
obligations  of  household  duties. 

The  home  was  once  a  place  of  worship,  and  family  prayers 
in  religious  families  were  regular  features.  The  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  home,  has 
now  been  assumed  by  the  Sunday  school  in  connection  with  the 
church.  The  pra3rer  meeting  has  tended  to  take  the  family  from 
the  home  to  the  church  for  religious  worship,  and  the  church,  in 
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a  still  wider  way,  has  assumed  most  of  the  religious  functions 
of  the  home. 

In  education  the  former  home  interests  have  been  invaded  to 
the  greatest  extent  With  the  development  of  the  public  school, 
and  especially  with  compulsory  education,  children  are  sent  from 
the  home  to  be  educated.  With  the  appearance  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  home  is  turning  over  very  small  children  to  the  school 
for  purposes  of  education.  The  play-ground,  the  social  settle- 
ment, and  the  socialized  school  are  meeting  in  a  much  larger  way 
ihe  educational  needs  of  children. 

These  institutions  are  breaking  up  the  solidarity  of  the  family, 
and  are  making  the  individual  members  less  dependent  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  parental  authority.  What  is  still  worse,  parents 
are  in  danger  of  delivering  over  to  these  outside  agencies  prac- 
tically all  cultural  and  educational  training,  thus  weakening  still 
further  the  bonds  between  parents  and  children.  Where  will 
this  social  tendency  stop?  Will.it  lead  ultimately  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  ?  However,  with  all 
encroachments  upon  it,  the  family  is  still,  and,  I  believe,  will  re- 
main the  fundamental  social  institution.  _; 

The  use  of  boarding-houses  and  the  establishment  of  homes 
in  flats  and  family  hotels  mark  a  still  further  departure  in  the 
destruction  of  family  unity.  The  boarding-house  and  the  family 
hotel  are  abnormal  institutions  in  which  to  develop  family  in- 
tegrity and  strength.  Their  influence  on  the  personality  and 
training  of  the  child  is  very  questionable.  In  these  institutions 
family  unity  and  the  welfare  of  children  suffer  without  any 
apparent  advantages. 

Family  solidarity  is  better  maintained  in  the  country  than  in  ^ 
the  city.  In  the  country,  children  usually  remain  at  home  until 
they  are  of  age.  Many  of  the  outside  agencies  above  described 
are  not  present  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  home.  In  urban 
communities,  social  conditions  are  so  diversified  that  new  develop- 
ments must  of  necessity  be  sought.  In  the  city  it  would  seem 
that  the  hope  of  the  children  of  the  poor  lies  in  the  social  settle- 
ment, the  playground  and  the  school.  The  condition  of  home  life 
in  the  city,  so  far  as  the  great  masses  are  concerned,  makes  it  im- 
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possible  for  the  home  to  do  the  functions  wdl  of  any  of  these 
agencies.  Family  solidarity  must  be  maintained  by  both  rich 
and  poor  alike,  by  an  increased  interest  by  parents  in  their  chil- 
dren and  in  the  training  of  the  children.  A  very  busy  college 
man  once  told  me  that  he  had  a  schedule  of  one  hour  a  day  with 
his  two  boys  which  he  always  kept  ''I  want  a  chance  at  them" 
was  his  statement. 

No  definite  solution  to  the  question  proposed  is  attempted 
here.  All  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  present  tendencies  and  to  point 
out  the  good  and  bad  features  in  the  development  of  the  modem 
family.  Living  in  large  numbers  in  cities  is  a  comparatively 
recent  phenomenon  and  adaptation  to  city  living  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  present.  In  the  changes  taking  place  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  family  must  change. 

Less  attention  to  clubs  and  less  interest  in  club  life  by  par- 
ents, and  more  interest  in  their  children  should  be  a  present-day 
demand.  With  the  better  education  of  both  fathers  and  mothers, 
it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  supplement  the  training  of  the  school, 
the  church,  and  the  socialized  agencies.  The  state  may  provide 
better  educational  facilities  than  can  the  family,  but  state  educa- 
tion, with  its  system  and  methods,  must  be  supplemented  by  indi- 
vidual education  by  the  parent.  The  development  of  personality 
needs  individual  influence  and  training  and  no  one  can  give  these 
J  things  better  than  the  parent.  Persuasion  must  displace  coercive 
authority,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  will  have  better-trained,  more 
cultured,  more  responsible  young  men  and  young  women. 


Albion  W.  Small^  The  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  Hagerty's  valuable  paper  deserves  thorough  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  I  can  do  a 
better  service  by  applying  my  remarks  to  our  whole  programme. 

As  I  review  my  own  impressions  from  the  discussions  thus  far.  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  stenographic  report  of  everything  that  has  been  said  would 
give  the  city  editor  of  a  yellow  journal  all  the  excuse  such  an  imaginative 
gentleman  usually  requires  in  such  cases  for  asserting  that  this  Society 
regarded  the  American  family  as  on  trial,  with  the  presumption  rather 
strongly  against  it. 

I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  Society,  but  my  version  will  have  at 
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least  as  much  claim  to  a  hearing  as  the  city  editor^s.  My  dictum  is  that 
the  thing  on  trial  is  not  the  American  family,  but  every  condition  which 
interferes  with  general  realization  of  the  American  family  in  full  fruit 
of  its  spirit.  -"^ 

At  all  events  I  want  to  go  on  record  in  protest  against  everything  in 
our  proceedings  which  would  tend  to  justify  substitution  of  the  yellow 
journal  version  for  mine. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  phenomenally  unsophisticated.  It  has  been  a  good 
many  years  since  I  have  heard  of  anvthing  new  in  the  way  of  sexual 
irregularity,  except  accidental  variations  of  number  and  place.  When  I 
was  a  boy  of  ten,  the  nearest  building  to  the  school  I  attended  was  a  brothel. 
More  or  less  vitiated  instruction  about  the  meaning  of  the  institution  was 
the  one  thing  I  remember  from  the  experiences  of  the  school  yard,  and 
the  stamp  of  those  recollections  is  much  more  distinct  on  my  itiind  than 
anything  I  heard  from  the  teachers. 

I  cannot  pose  as  a  reclaimed  rake.  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  my 
knowledge  of  sexual  vice  is  entirely  third  personal.  Unless  that  is  a 
disqualification,  I  have  had  fairly  liberal  means  of  reaching  informed  judg- 
ments about  the  rdle  which  irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  plays  in  our 
American  society.  From  that  tenth  year  I  do  not  remember  a  time,  till 
I  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  when  additions  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject  were  not  accumulating.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I  had 
such  progressive  instruction,  from  my  own  observation  with  that  of  others, 
that  I  can  recall  only  one  or  two  instances  in  which  variations  of  sexual 
depravity  overtook  me  with  surprise.  It  has  been  more  than  twenty  years 
since  anything  reported  from  official  or  unofficial  social  clinics  has  added, 
except  in  quantity,  to  what  I  was  already  perfectly  familiar  with  in  principle 
about  abnormal  relations  between  men  and  women.  I  do  not  believe, 
therefore,  that  I  am  expressing  the  reaction  of  a  recluse  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

I  do  not  deny  the  existence,  in  certain  groups,  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
evils  that  have  been  alleged  or  hinted  at  in  some  of  the  papers  in  our 
programme;  I  do  deny  most  emphatically  that  those  evils  constitute  in  any 
considerable  degree  an  indictment  against  the  American  family  as  an  insti- 
tution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  invidious  inferences  that  have  been  suggested, 
more  than  uttered,  by  some  of  the  essayists,  get  their  supposed  sanction 
from  that  delightfully  simple  mode  of  reasoning  popularly  known  as  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  amounts  to  this :  Because  the  family  is  sinned 
against,  therefore  the  family  is  the  sinner. 

To  this  easy  flippancy  I  would  reply.  Nothing  that  has  been  put  in 
evidence  proves  anything  very  important  against  the  American  family.  It 
merely  proves  that  a  large  fraction  of  our  population  is  more  or  less  unfit 
for  membership  of  a  social  group  of  that  advanced  typCL 

In  other  words,  as  a  rough  general  proposition,  all  the  disturbed  or 
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destroyed  families  that  we  know  anything  about  in  the  United  States  are 
)  effects  of  causes  independent  of  the  family  tjrpe  itself.  Of  course  these 
disturbed  or  destroyed  families  become  in  turn  aggravations  of  some  of  the 
evils  from  which  they  resulted,  and  breeders  of  other  evils,  but  this  is 
merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  family  institution  has  not  force-  enough 
to  counterbalance  all  the  demoralizing  conditions  of  surrounding  society, 
or  to  neutralize  all  the  unsocial  propensities  of  the  undomesticated  persons 
who  compose  it 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  point  to  most  of  the  smart  flings  at  the 
family  is  gained  by  manipulations  of  the  evidence  that  are  either  ignorant 
f  or  disingenuous.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this ;( The  American  family  is  out 
of  gear  in  two  strata,  in  both  of  which  pretty  much  eversrthing  else  is 
out  of  gear.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  stratum  of  the  over-wealthed,  over- 
leisured,  over-stimulated,  under-worked,  under-controlled.  Nothing  in  their 
conditions  is  normal.  Nothing  is  right.  Only  miracles  could  save  this  stratum 
from  rot.  Its  families  necessarily  show  the  taint,  and  what  else  could  be 
expected?  On  the  other  hand  is  the  stratum  of  the  over-worked,  under- fed, 
under-housed,  under-clothed,  under-hygiened,  physically  and  morally,  under- 
leisured,  under-stimulated  except  by  the  elemental  desires.  Nothing  in  their 
lot  is  right.  Nothing  in  their  lot  could  be  good  enough  to  hold  its  own 
very  securely  against  the  swamping  bad.  The  family  suffers  in  the  general 
evil.  It  is  as  absurd  to  accuse  the  family  institution  on  that  evidence  as 
it  would  be  to  denounce  the  amosphere  in  general  because  the  air  this 
stratum  has  to  breathe  is  foul. 

If  we  deduct  the  collapsed  families  in  these  two  strata,  where  they  must 
be  regarded  more  as  effects  than  as  causes,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
families  that  are  in  relatively  normal  conditions,  the  great  mass  of  families 
in  the  industrious  middle  stratum  of  our  society,  the  family  is  not  breaking 
down.  It  is  probably  working  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  organ  in  our 
social  structure. 

Not  as  proof,  but  as  illustration,  I  may  draw  from  my  own  experience. 
Five  years  excepted,  I  lived  in  the  state  of  Maine  until  I  was  thirty-eight 
years  old.  The  last  eleven  of  those  years  I  had  to  visit  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  I  had  acquaintances,  sometimes  a  considerable  number,  in  near|y 
every  town.  During  those  thirty-eight  years  I  knew  by  name  only  one 
family  resident  in  the  state  that  had  been  broken  up  by  divorce.  The  state 
contained  few  people  at  that  time  rich  enough  to  be  outside  the  working 
class.  It  contained  relatively  few  dependants  who  were  not  defectives. 
The  great  middle  class  contained  here  and  there  a  divorce,  but  so  rarely 
that  most  of  the  people  knew  them  only  as  the  average  New  Yorker  knows 
of  Navajo  Indians. 

I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  statistics  of  divorce.  I  mean  first,  that 
when  we  subtract  the  divorces  that  occur  in  the  upper  and  lower  non-social 
strata,  and  divide  the  number  remaining  by  the  number  of  families  in  the 
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substantial  middle  stratum,  the  percentage  of  divorces  is  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  but  far  below  the  rate  which  decryers  of  the  family  would 
have  us  infer;  and  I  mean,  second,  that  the  actual  divorces  in  that  stratum 
constitute  no  such  case  against  the  family  institution  as  the  same  decryers 
want  us  Jto  believe. 

In  the  third  place,  I  want  to  point  out  the  hysterical  character  of  another 
line  of  innuendo  against  the  family.  Because  Frenchmen  are  supposed  to 
treat  conjugal  fidelity  as  a  joke,  because  English  tradition  places  the  wife 
among  the  husband's  assets,  because  normal  family  relations  are  impossible 
in  abnormal  conditions  of  irresponsible  wealth  or  insuperable  poverty, 
because  John  Smith  occasionally  finds  himself  married  to  the  impossible  Jane 
Jones  instead  of  the  possible  Hannah  Johnson,  and  because  an  occasional 
couple^  that  could  not  live  with  anybody  try  to  live  with  each  other,  there- 
fore all  the  evils  in  all  these  conditions  are  counts  against  the  normal 
American  family  I  This  sort  of  neurotics  has  not  been  silent  in  these 
sessions. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  railers  against  the  family  to  talk  as 
though  "the  position  of  woman"  in  the  United  States  were  not  merely 
like  that  of  the  wife  under  the  common  law  until  recent  decades,  but 
substantially  like  that  of  the  wife  at  Rome  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
patria  potestas.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  uncommon  for  European 
visitors  to  speak  out  the  impression  that  the  American  husband  is  simply 
the  jaded  beast  of  burden  collecting  the  wherewithal  for  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  be  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  dissipated.  One  of  these 
exaggerations  is  as  superficial  as  the  other.  The  average  animus  of  the 
American  family  is  more  nearly  reflected  by  an  incident  that  occurred  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  the  year  of  its  foundation.  Between  the  unre- 
claimed swamps  and  the  temporary  caravansaries  crowding  the  available 
sites  to  shelter  World's  Fair  visitors,  the  immigrant  faculty  families  had 
a  dismal  outlook  for  abodes.  Upon  their  gloomy  contemplation  of  the 
prospect  there  suddenly  dawned  a  vision  of  relief.  It  was  in  the  shape  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  block  of  model  houses.  An  architect  and  his 
wife,  the  latter  furnishing  the  ideas  and  the  arguments,  the  former  the  draw- 
ings, were  the  messengers  of  hope.  The  wife  called  a  meeting  of  the 
professors,  and  showed  how  an  available  block  near  the  University  might 
be  converted  into  lots  for  forty-five  houses,  with  a  club  house  in  the  center, 
to  contain  heating  plant,  laundry,  servants'  quarters,  and  restaurant,  which 
the  families  could  use  at  their  pleasure,  or  the  meals  could  be  delivered  by 
a  miniature  elevated  electric  railroad  to  each  family  which  so  preferred. 
There  was  a  co-operative  purchasing  plan  attached  through  which  each 
family  in  the  group  could  order  supplies  as  liberally  or  frugally  as  it  pleased, 
and  pay  for  them  at  wholesale  rates. 

Every  man  at  the  meeting  pronounced  the  scheme  ideal ;  and  I  am  unable 
to  explain  why  they  did  not  then  and  there  put  their  signatures  to  contracts, 
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and  order  building  to  begin  next  day — or  at  least  the  first  forty-five  of  them 
to  crowd  their  way  to  the  front.  For  some  unrecorded  reason  it  was 
decided  to  go  through  the  formality  of  showing  the  plans  to  the  wives  of 
these  exultant  professors,  before  actually  breaking  ground.  These  supposed 
lilent  partners  in  those  families  assembled  next  day.  They  examined  the 
plans.  They  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  their  authors.  They  thought  again 
of  their  homeless  condition,  and  then  they — decided  with  one  voice  that  they 
would  remain  homeless  all  their  days  sooner  than  consign  their  children 
to  the  unknown  evils  of  a  common  community  back  yard.  That  settled  it. 
Many  of  those  families 'have  remained  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
till  the  present  hour,  simply  because  in  the  American  family  man  proposes 
but  woman  still  disposes. 
^  Seriously,  it  is  worse  than  silly  to  talk  as  though  the  American  family 
were  a  radically  faulty  institution.  There  will  be  a  certain  ratio  of  friction 
and  frustration  and  waste,  in  every  possible  human  association,  so  long  as 
human  beings  lag  this  side  of  perfection.  With  our  human  nature  as  it 
is,  there  is  no  conceivable  form  of  association  in  which  men  and  women 
could  be  more  helpful  to  each  other  and  better  placed  to  do  their  best  for 
society,  than  in  the  form  frankly  filled  by  the  spirit  of  the  typical  American 
family. 


James  A.  Field,  The  University  of  Chicago 

The  question  which  we  have  to  discuss  is  a  very  large  question,  and  a 
very  vague  one.  I  shall  confine  what  I  may  say  to  an  attempt  to  make  it 
less  indefinite  by  suggesting  one  or  two  distinctions — by  pointing  out  not  an 
answer  but  a  more  specific  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  original  query  which  Professor  Hagerty  has  considered  in  his 
paper — ^"How  Far  Should  Members  of  the  Family  Be  Individualized?'*— 
includes  within  its  scope  at  least  two  questions.  If  we  assume  the  continued 
existence  of  the  family  substantially  in  its  present  form  we  may  inquire 
how  we  should  divide  and  adjust  the  functions  of  family  life  among  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  how  far  the  members  as  individuals,  and 
especially  the  man  and  the  woman,  should  in  their  family  relations  be 
regarded  as  equal  in  responsibilities  and  rights  and  in  all  that  they  are  to 
give  and  to  gain.  That  is  one  of  the  questions,  and  that  is  the  one  which 
Professor  Hagerty  seems  chiefly  to  have  had  in  mind.  The  other,  which 
challenges  what  was  before  assumed,  is  this:  Is  an  increase  of  individualiza- 
tion consistent  with  the  continued  existence  of  present-day  family  life? 
Such  an  inquiry  suggests  Spencer's  familiar  antithesis  of  individuation  and 
genesis.  Briefly  Professor  Hagerty  has  alluded  to  this  phase  of  the  problem 
by  mentioning  the  effect  of  the  higher  education  of  women  upon  marriage 
and  the  rearing  of  children — though  it  is  by  no  means  only  through  woman 
that  the  dictates  of  individual  ambitions  may  disrupt  the  normal   family 
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group.  But  I  believe  this  second  form  of  the  question  is  too  important  to 
be  so  casually  passed  by.  It  demands  attention  if  we  but  consider  the  real 
purport  of  further  individualization.  For,  to  the  ordinary  person,  the 
thought  of  individual  development  means  more  than  equivalence  of  privilege 
within  the  family.  The  individualization  we  strive  for  is  an  ideal  indi- 
vidualization which  means  freedom  in  every  way  to  develop  and  to  do.  It 
means  achievement  and  a  successful  career.  Consequently  we  must  seek 
to  see  what  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  standard  of  individual 
success  and  the  qualification  for  parenthood. 

To  command  the  esteem  of  others  a  person  must  first  of  all  show 
affirmative  characteristics.  It  is  not  enough  to  go  through  the  world  harm- 
lessly. We  admire  the  person  who  takes  the  active  attitude  toward  his 
surroundings  and  does  things — who  makes  a  mark  that  compels  us  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  center  of  energy  which  he  can  direct  as  he  chooses.  Such 
masterfulness  is  admired  even  if  it  is  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  others; 
but  to  command  genuine  approbation  it  must  serve  the  general  advantage. 
Success,  then,  is  essentially  measured  by  the  reward,  in  good  or  in  good 
repute,  given  for  positive  acts  of  service.  It  comes  as  a  sort  of  equivalent, 
in  exchange.  And  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  exchange,  it  is  easy  to  look 
too  narrowly  at  the  return  and  to  miss  the  significance  of  what  is  given. 
So,  in  the  effort  to  attain  success,  as  success  is  judged,  persons  are  led  to 
excessive  specialization  and  intensity  of  effort.  This  amounts  to  a  process 
of  self-exploitation,  which,  though  it  is  destructive  to  those  who  thus 
overwork,  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  society,  since  the  continual  renewal  of 
the  stock  by  reproduction  and  the  spread  of  ideas  by  imitation  permit  un- 
exhausted persons  to  take  up  the  unfinished  tasks  where  their  predecessors 
were  obliged  to  drop  them.  The  pursuit  of  individual  success,  then,  really 
often  involves,  as  a  response  to  the  demands  of  others,  the  sacrifice  of  what 
may  still  be  regarded  as  the  normal  individual  life. 

The  qualification  for  parenthood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre-eminently  the 
even  balance  of  abilities.  The  life  of  the  specialist  is  ill-suited  to  parenthood, 
whichever  of  the  functions  of  the  parent  we  may  emphasize.  As  the 
source  of  hereditary  traits  in  the  child,  the  parent  should,  so  far  as  we  can 
venture  to  decide,  be  all-sided,  not  one-sided.  For  the  training  and  rearing 
of  children  unimpaired  physical  health  is  requisite.  For  the  education  of 
children  in  the  home  extreme  specialists  are  not  desirable  unless  we  assume 
that  the  innate  aptitudes  of  the  child  fit  him  for  a  special  career  which 
closely  corresponds  to  the  equipment  of  both  his  parents,  and  that  such  a 
career  will  be  appropriate  to  future  conditions  as  to  past.  But  this  inquiry 
into  the  qualifications  for  parenthood,  perplexed  at  best,  need  not  be  pushed 
far  here.  Whoever,  by  specialization,  becomes  a  distortion  of  the  normal 
bioloi^ical  type,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  poorly  equipped  for  the  essentially 
biological  function  of  maintaining  the  race. 

In  the  light  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  suggested  we  may  predict 
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either  that  our  present  view  of  the  family  relations  must  undergo  extensive 
change  or  that  the  further  {xrogress  of  members  of  the  family  in  individu- 
alization, as  this  is  commonly  understood,  will  sooner  or  later  be  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  species.  Assuming  that  the  family  is 
likely  to  retain  essentially  its  present  form,  higher  and  higher  specialization 
by  individuals  will  take  us  toward  the  point  at  which  the  reproducing  of  the 
stock  will  cease  and  the  generation  which  standis  to  benefit  by  the  sacrifices 
of  specialists  will  no  longer  exist  to  justify  or  encourage  these  sacrifices. 
Without  being  pessimistic  or  radical  one  may  therefore  suggest  that  if 
increasing  individualization  is  not  to  become  a  cause  for  concern  we  should 
revise  our  standard  of  success  until  it  is  more  in  accord  with  the  living 
of  normal  lives. 


Mrs.  Anna  Gaklin  Spences^  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  question  before  us  is  too  large  and  complex  to  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed in  the  time  allotted.  Certain  points,  however,  deserve  special  mention. 
First,  the  modern,  individualistic  family,  consisting  of  two  persons  only 
with  their  children,  is  still  too  new  an  experiment  in  social  order  for  us  to 
be  certain  about  all  its  tendencies.  The  older  civilizations  were  all  built 
upon  a  family  life  in  which  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  two  young 
parents  were  reinforced  and  disciplined  by  a  collective  or  patriarchal  family 
connection.  If  one  husband  could  not  care  for  the  wife  and  children  the 
men  of  the  larger  family  circle  must.  If  one  mother  was  not  equal  to  the 
demands  of  child-life,  as  then  understood,  the  rest  of  the  women  of  the 
family  were  enlisted.  Now  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  are  left  to  make  their  own  marriage  choices,  and 
on  the  character  and  intelligence  of  these  two  young  people  is  placed  the 
heavy  social  responsibility  of  the  success  of  that  domestic  venture.  What 
wonder  that  where  character  is  weak,  industrial  power  limited,  and  social 
ideals  undeveloped,  the  fathers  "desert'*  when  family  cares  prove  unexpectedly 
heavy,  and  the  mothers  fail  to  keep  their  children  alive  because  of  the  too 
great  burden  placed  upon  them?  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  patriarchal 
type  of  family  with  its  support  and  control  of  the  individual  parents  must 
have  some  sort  of  modem  social  substitute  in  order  to  make  the  modem  type 
of  family,  of  one  father  and  mother  and  their  children,  more  successful.  It 
may  be  that  motherhood  will  be  seen  to  be  such  an  important  function  that 
its  protection  against  excessive  labor,  against  poverty  below  point  of  health 
and  child-bearing  strength,  and  against  immoral  and  degrading  surroundings, 
may  be  considered  a  state  duty.  It  may  be  that  fatherhood  will  be  seen  to 
be  such  a  high  civic  obligation,  and  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  common 
welfare,  that  its  duties  and  sacrifices  shall  justly  demand  some  public  recog- 
nition in  proportion  to  the  social  value  of  the  service  rendered.  At  any  rate 
we  should  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  the  modem  type  of  family  places 
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a  unique  and  very  heavy  responsibility  upon  men  and  women  in  their  youth 
and  that  it  is  not  strange  that  many  fail  to  bear  it  easily  and  well.  Again 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  family  life  as  an  agent  in  the  development 
of  human  personality  should  be  clearly  perceived  by  us.  That  mysterious 
quality  or  process  which  gathers  universal  elements  of  being  into  a  unity  of 
life  which  can  be  known  as  "you*'  or  "I/'  that  which  can  be  educated  as  a 
conscious  and  purposive  creature  able  to  react  upon  the  environment  which 
has  shaped  it  and  thus  to  create  an  ever-renewed  environment — ^it  is  well 
for  us  to  think  how  difficult  a  process  it  has  been  to  develop  this  human 
personality.  Think  of  the  cosmic  cost  of  will,  of  unselfish  affection,  of  articu- 
late aspiration !  Think  how  the  germinal  human  being  passes  rapidly  through 
many  of  the  age-long  processes  that  have  thus  created  human  personality; 
and  how  many  times  Mother  Nat*ire  makes  a  slip  and  the  human  creature 
becomes  but  an  "unfinished  mfant"  for  all  its  life.  And  when  the  baby 
is  fairly  born,  think  how  difficult  it  is  for  it  to  keep  its  footing  on  this 
slippery  ball  and  really  "be  somebody."  This  achievement  of  the  ages  of 
evolution  does  not  work  automatically.  Feeblemindedness,  physical  weakness 
and  degeneracy,  moral  incapacity  in  manifold  forms,  witness  that  the  cosmic 
struggle  to  make  human  beings  out  of  the  strain  and  stress  of  life  is  not 
completed  for  humanity  but  by  humanity.  Now  the  family  is  up  to  date 
proved  the  best  and  most  effective  aid  in  this  process  of  developing  person- 
ality. It  has  so  far  furnished  a  breakwater  against  the  non-social  forces 
that  work  against  human  development.  And  so  far  that  breakwater  has  con- 
sisted in  large  part  of  exclusive  affection,  reserve  of  intimacy,  and  close 
personal  ties  between  parents  and  children.  The  attempt  to  bring  up  children, 
(even  a  small  class  for  a  definite  end,  as  in  Sparta),  outside  of  home  life  has 
not  produced  fine  personality,  although  sometimes  (as  in  Sparta)  it  has 
produced  a  few  great  soldiers.  The  methods  of  child  care  in  even  good  insti- 
tutions generally  result  in  dulled  individuality  even  if  the  training  for  specific 
kinds  of  work  is  effective.  The  child  seems  to  need  as  a  "buffer"  against 
the  world  at  large  a  certainty  that  he  is  an  essential  element  in  the  social 
order,  such  a  certainty  as  seems  seldom  given  except  by  the  parental  par- 
tiality of  affection. 

Moreover,  so  far  in  human  development,  this  function  of  the  family  in 
the  protection  and  development  of  personality  as  it  struggles  toward  expres- 
sion in  the  child  has  demanded  that  someone  in  the  family  shall  have  and 
express  a  type  of  individuality  which  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  or 
dependent  upon  specialization  of  vocational  work,  but  is  rather  devoted 
supremely  to  the  family  unity  and  to  the  varying  wants  of  the  family  group. 
If  children  are  to  gather  themselves  together  "out  of  the  evenrwhere"  it 
seems  necessary  that  someone  shall  be  close  at  hand  when  wanted  and  not 
leave  "hours"  and  seasons  when  the  child  cannot  get  at  anybody  to  whom  it 
knows  it  belongs.  So  far  in  the  organization  of  the  family  the  mother  has 
been  the  person  so  readily  at  hand  when  the  child's  needs,  physical  or  spiritual. 
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demanded  the  steadying  influence  of  a  companionship  on  which  it  felt  a 
rightful  claim.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  a  natural  arrangement  because 
the  child  was  closest  to  the  mother  physically.  But  there  is  a  deeper  reason 
that  underlies  both  that  closer  physical  relationship  and  the  function  of  the 
mother  in  the  development  of  personality  through  constant  companionship. 
Speaking  generally,  the  feminine  side  of  humanity  is  in  "the  middle  of  the 
road"  of  life.  Biologically,  psychologically,  and  sociologically  women  are  in 
the  central,  normal,  conservative  part  of  the  evolutionary  process.  On  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  men  produce  more  geniuses,  and  more  feeble- 
minded ;  more  talented  experts,  and  more  incompetents  who  cannot  earn  a 
living;  more  idealistic  masters  of  thought  and  action,  and  more  neer-do- 
weels  who  shame  their  mothers.  It  is  because  to  woman  is  committed  in  a 
peculiar  sense  this  function  of  development  of  personality  in  child-life  that 
they  are  the  practical,  teaching  half  of  the  race.  In  the  development  of 
individuality  it  is  most  essential  that  the  conserving  weight  of  the  middle 
virtues,  and  the  mean  of  powers,  should  be  nearest  the  child.  It  is  later, 
in  the  more  formal  educational  process,  that  the  highly  specialized  "variants" 
which  men  exhibit,  and  which  directly  tend  toward  human  progress  on  the 
one  side  and  toward  human  degeneracy  on  the  other  side,  have  their  func- 
tional use  as  example  or  as  warning. 

All  this  has  direct  bearing  upon  our  subject  "How  far  should  the  mem- 
r  hers  of  the  family  be  individualized?"  We  have  removed  from  the  single 
pair  and  their  children  all  the  props  and  discipline  of  the  patriarchal  family, 
and  now  we  are  rapidly  democratizing  the  family.  This  has  gone  already  so 
far  that  we  are  even  afraid  of  controlling  effectively  our  own  children  lest 
;_  we  check  their  growth  toward  self-government  The  problems  of  modern 
education  in  respect  to  moral  culture  inhere  in  the  fact  that  we  have  achieved 
high  ideals  of  the  sacredness  of  personality  and  the  dignity  of  individual 
choice  but  as  yet  have  not  acquired  pedagogical  technique  to  work  these  into 

'  character-building.  The  democratizing  of  the  family,  certainly  so  far  as  its 
two  adult  heads  are  concerned,  is,  however,  an  absolutely  essential  step  in 

i_  human  progress.  It  is  essential  especially  for  that  process  of  making  persons 
to  which  the  family  is  devoted :  for  now  we  need  not  classes  nor  castes  in  the 
social  order  but  free  individuals  to  make  a  free  and  progressive  state.  It 
is  therefore  vital  that  both  parents  shall  be  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  the 
higher  type  of  human  creature  is  made,  and  such  can  only  come  from  a  demo- 

^  cratic  home.  The  industrial  changes,  however,  which  have  dominated  all 
recent  social  movements,  have  introduced  into  the  modem  ideal  of  individu- 

^ality  an  exaggerated  demand  for  highly  specialized  vocational  effort  Men 
must  do  some  one  speciality  effectively  or  they  are  not  considered  to  achieve 
success  in  life.  Women  are  more  and  more  called  by  education  and  industrial 
life  to  work  in  the  same  specialized  manner  for  some  definite  end  of  personal 
achievement  This  has  given  a  tendency  among  some  leaders  of  women's 
industrial  and  educational  progress  to  minimize  the  experience  of  mother- 
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hood,  and  to  magnify  the  social  value  of  the  method  of  work  that  suits  the 
prevailing  machine-dominated  industry.  In  so  far  as  this  tendency  implies 
that  motherhood  may  become  a  relatively  small  and  rapidly  finished  task,  one 
which  will  not  interfere  with  a  constant,  lifelong  pursuit  of  one  speciality 
of  vocation  on  the  same  terms  as  men  do  their  one  task,  I  deplore  the  tend- 
ency. That  women  should  all  be  educated  for  self-support  at  a  living  wage  is 
a  social  necessity;  that  women  should  be  economic  factors  now  as  they  have 
always  been  in  the  past  is  also  unquestionable;  that  women  must  reshape 
many  of  their  activities  to  suit  that  general  scheme  of  modem  industry 
that  has  created  the  factory  is  certain;  that  women  should  for  their  own 
best  good  and  for  the  general  ends  of  social  progress  keep  their  hands  on 
some  specialty,  so  far  as  may  be,  through  the  years  when  they  cannot  follow 
it  as  the  first  obligation,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  re-enter  their  vocation  when 
the  children  are  grown,  this  is  coming  to  be  seen  more  and  more  as  the  wise 
plan  for  all  women  who  would  do  something  worth  while  in  life.  But  that^ 
the  exigencies  of  family  life  can  ever  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  system  of 
specialties  of  work  so  as  to  place  men  and  women  on  the  same  plane  of 
competitive  professional  and  manual  labor,  I  do  not  believe.  That  thej 
majority  of  women  who  marry  and  have  children  can  be  the  best  of  mothers 
and  at  the  same  time  be  as  constantly  devoted  to  some  particular  pursuit 
as  is  the  average  man  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  facts.  There  is, 
it  seems  clear  to  some  of  us  looking  below  the  surface,  a  deep  sociological 
reason  for  this  division  of  interests  and  activities  in  the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  women.  Personality  is  not  the  power  to  do  a  specific  thing  well,  although 
vocational  effectiveness  is  a  part  of  personality;  nor  is  it  a  capacity  to  excell 
all  previous  achievements  of  the  human  race  in  some  one  line  of  endeavor, 
although  great  persons  may  be  geniuses  of  this  sort.  Personality  is  above 
all  the  quality  of  unity,  some  individual  wholeness  that  prevents  the  human 
creature  from  wholly  losing  himself  in  the  whirl  of  things.  And  to  develop 
this  in  the  average  life  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  somewhere  at  the  child's 
first  efforts  to  become  a  person  there  shall  be  some  quiet  brooding,  much 
leisurely  companionship  of  the  beloved,  a  rich  and  generous  sharing  of 
some  larger  life  always  near  when  needed,  and  not  so  much  absorbed  in  its 
own  individual  doings  as  to  fail  of  noting  each  movement  of  another  toward 
a' truly  human  existence.  For  this  reason  the  individualization  of  women 
within  the  family  may  be  often  subordinate,  so  far  as  vocational  effort  of 
the  modern  industrial  type  is  concerned,  to  the  development  of  a  kind  of 
personality  which  is  effective  through  its  breadth  and  its  normal  balance 
rather  than  by  reason  of  its  technical  achievements.  In  any  case  the  family 
as  a  prime  factor  in  the  development  of  personality  is  the  chief  concern  of 
all  social  effort,  and  therefore  the  individualization  of  its  members  must 
be  controlled  by  the  law  of  its  own  supreme  function.  ,v 
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Casl  E.  Fabry,  University  of  Michigan 

The  question  of  how  far  the  members  of  the  family  should  be  indi- 
vidualized happens  to  touch  upon  a  very  fundamental  question  of  social 
theory,  namely,  what  is  the  individual?  There  is  still  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  sociological  thinkers  as  to  what  an  individual  really  is,  and 
over  the  true  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  social  order.  Perh^ 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  these  questions  of  fundamental  theory  to  come 
openly  into  our  discussion,  for  it  can  well  be  maintained  that  good  theofy 
is  the  most  practical  thing  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  what  laboratory  training  does  toward  making  natural  scientists  becom- 
ingly modest,  patient,  and  sane,  can  be  done  for  us  partly  by  our  wrestling 
with  questions  of  fundamental  theory. 

What  does  it  mean  to  ask  how  far  the  members  of  the  family  should 
be  mdividualized  ?  Perhaps  it  means,  especially,  how  far  should  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  be  afforded  opportunity  for  freedom  of  choice.  In 
reality,  of  course,  every  individual  must  individualize  himself,  because  the 
very  essence  of  human  individuality  lies  in  independent  judgment,  personal, 
responsible,  characteristic,  and  tmique.  How  can  one  be  a  real  individual  if 
he  does  not  make  up  his  own  mind  and  carry  out  his  own  plans,  bearing  and 
expecting  to  bear  most  of  the  consequences  himself?  All  that  other  per- 
sons can  do  for  him,  through  any  kind  of  social  action,  is  to  furnish  him 
with  opportunity  of  some  sort.  What  we  are  really  enquiring  into  today, 
therefore,  is  not  haw  far,  but  rather  in  what  direction  persons  should  be 
individualized — or  better,  how  far  unrestricted  choice  is  consistent  with 
their  highest  personal  development,  and  by  whom  and  in  what  respects  the 
opportunity  shall  be  afforded.  Perhaps  it  will  illustrate  my  meaning  to 
suggest  that  it  is  no  more  individual  for  a  woman  of  today  to  get  a  divorce 
under  intolerable  conditions  than  it  was  for  the  woman  of  yesterday  to 
throw  flatirons  under  similar  provocation.  And  it  is  still  a  debased  question 
between  certain  manufacturers  snd  social  workers  whether  legislation 
limiting  the  hours  of  working-women  is  individualizing  them  or  whether 
it  is  doing  the  exact  opposite.  Would  one  say  that  a  woman  lavryer  is  more 
individual  than  a  mother?  Or  a  criminal  than  a  college  president?  The 
real  question  is  between  different  kinds  of  individuality,  as  I  said  before, 
and  different  ways  of  realizing  it.  If  we  have  the  right  kind,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  members  of  the  family  can  be  too  much  individualized 
so  our  question  is  answered  at  the  very  outset;  but  what  is  the  right  kind? 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  social  effort  is  directed  toward  fostering  strong  and 
high  individual  personality,  whatever  that  may  be.  If  the  range  of  choice 
for  women  and  children  has  been  recently  extended,  what  we  are  most 
concerned  to  know  is  whether  it  has  resulted,  on  the  whole,  in  stronger  and 
better  personality  or  in  degeneracy.  Of  course  in  judging  in  this  matter 
we  must  have  in  mind  some  ideal. 
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It  is  not  established  that  degeneracy  has  resulted  from  the  larger 
opportunities  afforded  women.  Probably  there  are  more  good  wives  and 
mothers,  even,  than  there  ever  were  before.  When  before  were  there  so 
many  mothers'  clubs,  so  much  interest  in  child-study,  and  so  many  periodicals 
relating  to  housekeeping?  When  before  did  mothers  take  so  much  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children?  It  is  obvious  that  much  depends  on 
what  we  consider  bad  effects  of  enlarged  opportunity.  The  principal  speaker 
of  the  afternoon  has  said,  "In  the  making  of  the  home  woman  renders  her 
greatest  social  service  and  finds  her  highest  function."  The  same  thing 
has  often  been  said  before.  We  can  all  agree  with  it,  provided  it  does  not 
imply  too  much.  It  should  not  imply  that  greater  freedom  of  choice,  provided 
it  leads  some  women  to  choose  not  to  make  homes,  is  a  misfortune.  Such  an 
implication  would  only  beg  the  whole  question.  What  ^we  might  better 
say  is  that  some  women,  as  some  men,  find  their  highest  function  in  raising 
a  creditable  family,  and  that  some  women  and  some  men  find  their  highest 
function  in  doing  something  else  that  is  socially  useful,  but  that  neither 
men  nor  women  serve  either  themselves  or  others  by  choosing  to  do  any- 
thing which  they  cannot  do  well,  or  which  is  narrowly  selfish.  There  are 
some  who  seem  to  think  that  raising  a  family  is  a  social  service,  rather 
deserving  of  reward,  but  nobody  has  been  able  to  prove  that  raising  a 
family  with  bad  heredity  or  bad  family  training  is  anything  other  than  a 
social  disservice.  All  depends  on  how  well  one's  work  is  done,  and  there 
are  more  ways  of  serving  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  some 
men's  philosophies.  If  a  woman  finds  her  chief  field  of  self-expression,  of 
individuality,  in  club  life,  or  some  other  form  of  social  service,  who  shall 
say  that  this  particular  woman  was  not  better  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work 
than  for  motherhood?  Who  knows?  And  who  can  know?  Only  the  most 
obviously  injurious  kinds  of  eccentricity  can  be  safely  set  down  as  really 
bad,  for  the  stone  which  is  rejected  of  the  builders  may  become  the  head 
of  the  corner.  Some  results  of  larger  freedom  for  women  have  been 
certainly  good,  and  a  great  many  others  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
pronounce  upon. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  the  freedom  of  choice  afforded  children,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  some  limitations  which  a  child  cannot 
escape,  simply  because  he  is  a  child — ^because  of  his  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience, and  because  he  must  grow  up  under  the  eye  of  whatever  parents 
he  may  happen  to  have.  In  making  the  recurring  choices  which  fix  his  habits, 
and  so  his  character,  he  must  rely  upon  his  parents  for  almost  constant 
guidance,  for  good  or  ill.  Yet  something  can  be  done  for  him,  and  much 
has  already  been  done  for  him.  We  try  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the 
child,  for  instance,  by  schools,  child-labor  laws,  playgrounds,  etc.,  and  more 
recently  and  insistently  by  industrial  education.  These  help  the  child,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  established  that  the  school  has  grown  at  the  expense  of 
the  family,  as  Mr.  Hagerty  intimated.    It  is  more  nearly  true  to  say  that 
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both  the  family  and  the  school  have  expanded  in  function.  One  need  only 
stop  to  reflect,  for  instance,  to  see  that  the  child  of  working-class  parents 
a  few  hundred  years  ago  was  not  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  parents, 
instead  of  by  the  school;  he  simply  was  not  taught  to  read  and  write  at 
all.  It  became  necessary  as  a  new  demand  and  was  taken  over  by  a  new 
institution.  And  it  is  still  more  certain  that  the  speaker  was  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  church  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  family:  the  fact 
is  that  both  have  suffered  by  the  decay  in  religious  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  But  however  that  may  be,  to  come  back  to  the  question  now 
immediately  before  us,  more  and  more  people  are  coming  to  see  that  com- 
pulsory-school-attendance laws  and  laws  against  child  labor  go  but  a  short 
way  toward  really  enlarging  a  child's  freedom  of  choice,  invaluable  though 
they  are.  They  go  no  farther  than  to  remove  the  ignorance  and  greed  of 
his  parents  so  far  as  these  stand  in  the  way  of  the  child's  being  in  the 
schoolroom  or  on  the  playground.  They  leave  him  still  subject  to  the 
ignorance  and  greed  and  incapacity  of  the  parents  in  a  hundred  other 
directions,  such  as  in  language,  manners,  foresight,  industry,  ideals  of  con- 
duct, etc.,  and  they  leave  immediately  untouched  all  the  limitations  upon 
his  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  flow  from  the  poverty  of  the 
family,  from  its  home  and  neighborhood  surroundings  of  every  kind.  It 
is  to  remove  some  of  these  limitations  that  housing  conditions,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  are  being  looked  after.  Besides,  a  child  may  be  in  the  schoolroom  or 
upon  the  playground  and  yet  be  deformed,  or  sick,  or  unable  to  see  well 
or  to  hear  well,  or  he  may  be  habitually  underfed — all  conditions  preventing 
him  from  learning  much  or  indulging  much  in  strenuous  play,  in  which 
lies  the  building  of  character,  the  foundation  of  individuality.  Here  are 
limitations  which  challenge  society  to  overcome  them. 

To  this  end  there  are  some  current  proposals  of  much  interest  In 
addition  to  furnishing  schools  and  playgrounds  and  industrial  and  house- 
hold and  hygienic  training,  it  is  proposed  by  some  to  emancipate  the  child 
still  further  by  furnishing  free  medical  inspection  and  attention,  and  also 
furnishing  free  meals  to  school  children,  and  possibly  even  shoes  and 
clothing.  Still  more  far-reaching  is  the  proposal  to  give  state  aid,  as  by 
pensions,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  all  mothers,  from  the  flrst  coming  of 
their  children.^  In  support  of  this  last  it  is  said  that  state  pensions  to 
mothers  would  set  some  of  them  free  from  the  unreasonable  domination 
of  their  husbands  and  also  from  the  necessity  to  go  from  home  to  work 
in  factories;  the  idea  is  that  such  freedom  would  permit  women  of  the 
working-classes  to  develop  a  truer  individuality,  in  caring  for  iheir  chil- 
dren, than  is  now  possible  for  them.  Such  pensions  might  also  result  in 
the  children  being  rescued  from  neglect,  thus  coming  into  larger  oppor- 
tunity and  perhaps  using  it  to  develop  real  individuality.     All  these  are 

^See  H.  G.  Wells,  New  Worlds  for  Old;  also  Socialism  and  the  Family, 
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important  proposals.  Some  of  them  are  already  being  adopted  here  and 
there.  The  distinctive  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  directed  toward 
enlarging  freedom  of  choice  by  furnishing  the  economic  means,  instead 
of  depending  upon  the  father  to  furnish  them  as  has  heretofore  been 
done.  To  indicate  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  upon  such  methods  of 
"individualizing"  the  members  of  the  family,  in  the  light  of  the  best  socio- 
logical theory,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  dis* 
cussion.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  mature  my  views  on  this  matter  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

Those  who  attempt  to  answer  it,  however,  must  ask,  in  regard  to  all 
these  proposals,  What  is  likely  to  be  their  effect  upon  the  standards  of 
family  relations?  Will  they  raise  and  define  the  standard  of  what  shall 
be  considered  by  the  average  community  a  good  husband,  a  good  wife,  a 
good  father  or  mother?  Will  they  lead  to  stronger  and  more  effectual 
approval  or  disapproval,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  large  families,  reckless 
marriages,  neglect  of  wife  or  children,  the  indulgence  of  children  by  their 
parents?  And  will  they  lead  to  greater  definition  of  standards*  in  these  and 
other  respects  ?  It  is  mostly  in  the  light  of  their  effects  upon  these  standards, 
and  thus  upon  the  character  of  individual  fathers  and  mothers,  that  these 
proposals  must  be  judged.  It  is  upon  such  a  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those 
who  feel  themselves  competent  must  proceed  in  answering  the  question  of 
how  far  such  methods  of  "individualizing^'  should  be  pursued. 

As  to  the  general  subject  of  the  advantages  of  freedom  of  choice,  it 
is  only  when  there  is  some,  but  not  too  much  responsibility  felt  by  the 
person  making  the  choice  that  the  results  are  good.  Increased  knowledge 
of  all  kinds,  including  that  as  to  human  nature  and  the  social  order,  increased 
foresight,  including  that  into  the  social  effects  of  this  kind  of  conduct  and 
that,  such  as  the  treatment  of  children,  increased  sense  of  responsibility  for 
marriage,  etc. — in  these,  of  course,  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  But  there  is 
nothing  very  startling  or  sensational  about  this,  I  am  very  glad  to  say.  All 
moral  effort  of  everybody^-teachers,  preachers,  social  workers,  business  men, 
upright  citizens — fostering  any  of  these  ends  just  mentioned  will  foster  the 
true  individualization  of  members  of  the  family. 


Dr.  Maurice  Parmelee,  New  York  City^  N.  Y. 

Professor  Hagerty  deplores  the  breaking-up  of  family  solidarity.  But, 
as  he  himself  recognizes,  this  has  been  the  historical  tendency.  The  early 
clan  and  patriarchal  organization  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  kinship. 
Since  then  the  basis  of  social  organization  has  been  widening  constantly. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  breaking-up  of  family  solidarity 
is  necessarily  an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  if  family  solidarity  is  broken  up  it 
may  be  superseded  by  a  larger  social  solidarity  which  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  its  loss.  ^ 
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I  have  no  f ar-readung  generalizatioiis  as  to  the  future  of  the  famitsr  to 
propose,  nor  am  I  so  certain  as  Professor  Haigerty  that  the  family  wiB 
remain  the  fondamental  social  institution.  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to 
speaking  of  a  few  of  the  nomerous  factors  which  enter  into  the  family  life 
to  lessen  its  Tahie  for  the  members  of  the  family  and  especially  for  the 
children.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  careers  of  several  hundreds  of  criminals  and  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  I  have  been  able  to  determine  what  factors  there  were  in  their  early 
family  surroundings  which  helped  to  start  them  on  criminal  careers.  These 
same  factors  serve  in  the  case  of  many  other  individuals  to  make  their 
careers  more  or  less  unsuccessful  though  not  necessarily  criminaL  These 
factors  may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  the  first,  abnormal,  the  second, 
normal  By  abnormal  factors  I  mean  those  which  enter  into  the  family  life 
through  accidental  means  and  therefore  cannot  be  foreseen  and  are  unusual 
By  normal  factors  I  mean  those  which  enter  habitually  into  the  lives  of 
many  families  because  they  arise  out  of  conditions  which  are  now  widespread 
in  society. 

Among  the  abnormal  factors  are  the  following:  The  presence  of  a 
step-parent  in  the  home  lessens  very  greatly  the  value  of  the  family  life  for 
the  children  because  a  step-parent  cannot  have  the  same  affection  for  the 
children  that  the  real  parent  has.  A  step-mother  is  likely  to  do  most  harm 
to  young  step-children.  Though  lacking  maternal  love  for  these  children 
yet  there  are  imposed  upon  her  the  duties  of  a  mother  which  she  is  very 
likely  to  negl^bt  She  is  especially  likely  to  do  this  if  she  has  children  of 
her  own,  when  her  feeling  of  indifference  toward  her  step-children  may 
become  dislike  and  hatred.  A  step-father  is  most  likely  to  do  harm  to  older 
step-children,  especially  a  boy  verging  on  manhood.  Then  a  step-father  is 
liable  to  feci  that  this  son  of  a  former  husband  of  his  wife  is  an  intruder 
in  his  home  and  this  feeling  is  a  prolific  cause  for  dissension. 

Incompatibility  of  temperament  between  the  parents  tends  to  make  the 
family  life  unwholesome  for  the  children.  Dissension  between  the  parents 
weakens  their  authority  over  the  children  and  without  parental  restraint 
the  children  are  likely  to  run  wild.  In  many  immigrant  families  there  comes 
a  break  between  parents  and  children  because  the  children  become  Ameri- 
canized more  rapidly  than  their  parents.  The  knowledge  of  English  and  of 
American  customs  and  ways  which  the  children  get  so  quickly  in  the  public 
schools  and  elsewhere  gives  them  a  sense  of  superiority  over  thetr  parents 
and  makes  the  parents  quite  helpless  to  exercise  any  authority  over  them. 

In  some  families  undue  restrictions  are  laid  upon  the  children  because 
the  moral  and  conventional  standards  of  the  parents  are  more  rigid  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  community.  This  may  account  for  the  proverbially 
bad  character  of  the  minister's  son.  These  restrictions  are  usually  upon 
certain  pleasures  which  the  religious  or  moral  prejudices  of  the  parents 
consider  bad.    Such  restrictions  are  especially  aggravating  when  these  pleas- 
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ures  are  countenanced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home.  The  time  comes  when 
the  pent-up  desires  and  energies  of  the  child  force  him  or  her  to  break 
loose.    Frequently  the  first  move  is  to  run  away  from  home. 

The  principal  normal  factors  which  lessen  the  value  of  the  family  life 
are  poverty,  and  ignorance,  which  is  frequently  the  result  of  poverty  but 
sometimes  its  cause.  Poverty  frequently  causes  privation  of  the  necessities 
of  life  for  some  or  all  the  members  of  the  family.  It  causes  a  lack  of 
recreational  facilities  for  the  children.  When  the  mother  has  to  go  out 
to  work  it  removes  restraint  from  the  children  at  home.  Ignorance  both  in 
poor  and  in  well-to-do  families  leads  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  bring  up  the  children  properly.  -1 

Society  should  be  ready  to  step  in  whenever  possible  and  supply  the 
want  when  the  family  fails.  The  principal  social  agencies  for  this  purpose 
are  the  public  schools,  children's  aid  societies,  the  probation  system,  etc. 
Society  can  supply  the  want  quite  frequently  when  the  abnormal  factors 
we  have  mentioned  above  enter  into  the  family  life,  but  very  little  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  these  abnormal  factors.  It  can  help  quite  frequently  also 
when  the  normal  factors  mentioned  above  enter  into  the  family.  But  it 
should  be  the  ultimate  object  of  society  to  eliminate  poverty  and  ignorance. 
The  accomplishment  of  this,  however,  may  not  strengthen  the  family,  for 
the  guarantee  of  well-being  which  society  will  then  make  may  be  to  the 
individual  member  of  society  rather  than  to  the  family  as  a  unit.  In  that 
case  family  solidarity  will  be  superseded  by  a  larger  social  solidarity.  \ 


CoNcxuDiNG  Remarks  of  Professor  Hagesty 

At  the  outset  the  question  stated  was:  How  far  should  the  state  go  in 
individualizing  members  of  the  family?  The  secretary  in  submitting  the 
subject  to  me  changed  it  to  its  present  form :  How  far  should  the  members 
of  the  family  be  individualized?  The  paper  which  I  read  is  a  discussion  of 
the  latter  question,  which  is  considered  from  the  view-point  of  public  opinion 
or  the  social  judgment  as  well  as  that  of  state  action. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  labored  under  the  impression  that  those  who 
were  to  lead  in  its  discussion  were  as  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  interpreted  by  the  makers  of  the  programme,  as  he  was.  On  this 
account  an  interpretation  of  the  subject  was  omitted  from  the  paper.  If 
those  who  discussed  the  subject  had  comprehended  its  intended  meaning 
much  that  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  would  have  been  omitted.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  writer  franV.ly  admits  his  error  in  not  interpreting 
the  subject  without  agreeing,  however,  with  much  that  was  said  by  those 
who  have  commented  on  the  necessity  for  definition  of  terms. 

I  dissent  entirely  from  Mr.  Parry's  criticism  of  the  statement  in  the 
paper  that  "in  the  household,  in  rhe  making  of  the  home,  woman  renders 
her  greatest  social  service  and  finds  her  highest  function."     I  admit  with 
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him  that  some  women  should  not  marry  and  that  they  can  he  more  useful 
to  themselves  and  to  society  hy  abstaining  from  marriage  and  hy  engaging 
in  pursuits  suited  to  their  talents.  This  admission,  however,  in  no  wise  con- 
flicts vrith  the  contention  that  women  as  a  class  render  their  greatest  social 
service  and  find  their  highest  functions  in  the  development  of  homes  and 
in  the  keeping  of  homes. 

Mrs.  Gilman  protests  against  the  citation  of  the  failure  of  the  orphanage 
as  indicating  the  superiority  of  the  home  as  the  normal  and  proper  institution 
in  which  children  should  grow  up.  While  the  orphanage  deals  with  an 
inferior  class  from  the  point  of  view  of  heredity,  when  these  children  are 
placed  in  homes,  the  home  deals  with  precisely  the  same  class  securing 
much  better  results  than  the  orphanage.  Besides,  the  orphanage  frequently 
has  the  advantage  of  expert  talent  in  organizing  the  work  of  the  institution 
and  also  expert  talent  in  training  the  children. 

In  spite  of  these  features  it  is  a  failure.  No  other  method  of  rearing 
children  has  ever  been  known  which  is  comparable  to  home  training  in. the 
development  of  efficient  and  useful  citizens. 

In  institutions  organized  to  reform  juvenile  delinquents,  the  cottage 
system,  where  the  conditions  of  home  life  are  as  far  as  possible  reproduced, 
furnishes  the  ideal  institution.  The  smaller  the  cottage  and  the  fewer  the 
number  of  children  in  the  cottage  making  possible  imitation  of  family 
life,  the  better  is  the  institution. 


tt 


HOW  FAR  SHOULD  FAMILY  WEALTH  BE  ENCOUR- 
AGED AND  CONSERVED? 


GEORGE  K.  HOLMES 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


It  is  understood  that  this  qtiestion  refers  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  family  and  to  its 
security,  by  means  of  efforts  exerted  outside  of  the  family — indi- 
vidual efforts,  the  efforts  of  associations  of  individuals,  and  even 
of  the  state. 

Hence  the  discussion  seems  to  invite  an  examination  of  some 
fundamental  principles  of  economics,  of  politics,  and  ultimately 
of  biology.  Anything  of  this  sort  is  too  large  a  proposition  for 
this  paper,  and  the  endeavor  will  be  mostly  to  follow  lines  along 
which  we  may  not  be  radically  at  odds,  even  though  some  of  us 
may  be  state  socialists  and  others  individualists  and  still  others 
occupying  various  positions  between  the  two  extremes. 

Why  should  a  family  want  wealth  beyond  what  is  merely 
sufficient  to  provide  for  necessities  and  comforts  ?  What  is  called 
civilization  answers  the  question.  There  is  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  of  varying  descriptions  which,  society  insists,  should  be 
maintained,  and  this  not  solely  for  the  betterment  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  individual,  nor  mostly  so,  but  for  his  betterment  as 
a  member  of  society  and  because  of  the  general  social  elevation 
in  civilization  promoted  by  that  of  the  individual.  So  society 
has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  member  and  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living.  Family  income,  and  wealth,  too, 
are  closely  related  to  its  welfare. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 

In  this  country,  family  wealth  exists  on  a  high  general  level, 
yet  inequalities  of  wealth-distribution  are  enormous.  It  seems 
probable  that  one-half  of  the  families  are  almost  without  wealth, 
their  possessions  being  mostly  confined  to  household  and  personal 
belongings  and  the  implements  required  by  their  occupations. 
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Among  the  19,000,000  families  there  are  millions  whose  property 
of  the  descriptions  indicated  is  worth  less  than  $500,  and  some 
millions  of  these,  worth  less  than  $200.  That  is  wealth,  not 
income. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  favored  by  exceptional  opportunities  for 
exploring  the  subject  of  wealth-distribution  in  ownership,  the 
writer  ventured  to  indicate  its  character  in  arithmetical  terms. 
In  the  meantime  great  changes  have  taken  place — ^the  multiplica- 
tion and  increase  of  great  fortunes,  the  acctunulation  of  minor 
fortunes  so  common  as  to  fail  to  attract  attention;  and,  at  the 
other  extreme,  increasing  tenancy  of  the  home,  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  town  and  city,  and  the  continued  building-up  of  the 
great  class  of  low-wage  receivers; 

Between  these  two  extremes,  another  class  has  been  building, 
what  is  called  the  middle  class,  containing  about  one-half  of  the 
total  ntunber  of  families,  and  among  these  the  farmers  have 
gained  conspicuously.  Since  1890  the  value  of  farm  capital, 
including  land  value,  has  increased  75  per  cent.,  a  gain  of  three- 
fourths  in  18  years,  partly  due,  however,  to  extension  of  culti- 
vated area  by  new  farms. 

What  the  resultant  fact  of  all  these  diverse  movements  of  the 
last  18  years  upon  the  character  of  wealth-distribution  is  can 
only  be  inferred,  but  it  seems  probable  that  inequality  has  in- 
creased. The  reference  is  not  to  the  increased  gap  between  the 
very  poor  and  the  very  rich,  but  to  inequality,  mathematically 
expressed  so  as  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  say 
$10,000,000  by  one  family,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same 
amount  by  2,000  families  at  $5,000  each. 

It  is  probably  not  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  alone  that  has 
caused  the  increasing  inequality  of  wealth  distribution,  for  there 
is  some  indication  of  a  larger  hopelessly  poor  class.  We  may 
differ  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  class,  but  at 
any  rate  we  shall  have  to  consider  among  the  causes  environment, 
occupation,  heredity,  and  many  social  efforts  to  preserve  the  unfit 
and  enable  them  to  continue  their  kind. 

So  it  seems  probable  that  the  writer's  old  statement  of  wealth- 
distribution  made  for  the  conditions  of  1890  would  not  make  the 
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case  worse  than  it  is  if  applied  to  the  present  time.  The  state- 
ment was  that 

about  19  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  the  poorer  families  that  own 
farms  and  homes  without  incumbrance,  and  that  these  are  28  per  cenL 
of  all  of  the  families.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  tenant 
families  and  the  poorer  class  of  those  that  own  their  farms  and  homes 
under  incumbrance,  and  these  together  constitute  63  per  cent,  of  all  families. 
As  little  as  4  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  wealth  is  owned  by  52  per  cent,  of  the 
families,  that  is,  by  the  tenants  alone.  Finally,  4,047  families  possessi  about 
seven-tenths  as  much  as  do  11,560,293  families. 

The  purpose  in  quoting  this  is  to  call  attention  to  the  large 
fraction  of  the  families  that  are  poor,  really  poor;  it  is  about 
one-half.  It  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  the  subject  is  wealth, 
not  income. 

The  probate  statistics  of  Massachusetts  afford  further  light 
on  distribution.  If  the  estates  are  classified  according  to  amount 
and  the  classes  are  arranged  in  order  of  amount  in  columns,  the 
number  of  estates  and  the  total  amount  of  wealth  in  each  class, 
some  interesting  observations  can  be  made. 

The  distribution  tended  to  become  more  even  from  1830  to 
i860,  but  more  uneven  from  i860  to  1890.  Analysis  localizes 
this  feature.  At  the  extremes  of  the  scale — ^in  the  poor  and  in 
the  rich — the  distribution  becomes  more  uneven.  On  the  con- 
trary, within  the  middle  class,  distribution  becomes  more  even. 

Any  general  plan  to  encourage  family  wealth  would  en- 
cotmter  a  situation,  it  would  seem,  in  which  wealth-distribution 
is  becoming  more  uneven  and  in  which  there  is  an  ample  quantity 
of  material  to  work  upon.  In  one  of  the  richest  states,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  inventoried  probated  estates  valued  at  less  than 
$500  are  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  those  valued  at  less  than 
$1,000  are  27  per  cent.;  while,  in  the  whole  United  States,  per- 
haps one-half  of  the  families  may  be  regarded  as  poor  in  accumu- 
lated wealth. 

CAUSES  OF  THIS  DISTRIBUTION 

Some  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  present  deficient 
distribution  of  wealth  and  of  the  large  fractions  of  the  poor  and 
very  poor,  may  guide  our  efforts  to  encourage  family  wealth,  or 
possibly  prevent  some  of  them.     Wealth  is  accumulated  out  of 
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wealth  produced,  primarily  in  the  division  of  the  product  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  subsequently  in  the  transfer  of  this  wealth 
from  one  place  and  person  to  another.  The  process  of  wealth- 
accumulation  works  mostly  in  favor  of  the  capitalist.  If  the 
working-man  accumulates  much  wealth,  it  is  because  he  has  be- 
come also  a  capitalist  and  mostly  because  of  returns  to  his  capital, 
either  in  interest,  or  rent  paid  by  real-estate  tenants,  or  in  un- 
earned increment  to  land  value,  or  in  pure  profit. 

Years  ago  the  New  York  Tribune  ascertained  the  sources  of 
the  fortunes  of  all  of  the  reputed  millionaires  of  this  country. 
The  results  were  unavoidably  imperfect,  but  after  all  they 
roughly  indicated  the  facts.  Over  4  per  cent,  of  the  millionaires 
became  such  through  logging  and  lumbering,  nearly  7  per  cent, 
through  mining,  and  65  per  cent.,  more  or  less  through  increase 
of  land  value.  All  instances  in  which  there  is  a  trace  of  labor 
as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  professional 
kinds,  may  be  s^regated.  They  form  but  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  and  in  all  cases  the  accumulation  out  of  salaries  and  fees  is 
qualified  by  the  explanation  that  these  were  invested  in  real 
estate  or  other  property  returning  interest  and  pure  profit. 

It  is  possible  for  a  skilled  mechanic  with  wife  but  no  chil- 
dren, abstaining  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  and  nearly 
all  unproductive  expenditures,  to  accumulate  in  twenty-five  years 
of  good  health,  unremitting  industry,  parsimony,  and  compound- 
ing of  interest  on  savings,  enough  income-returning  property  to 
sustain  his  widow  in  comfort.  This  is  possible,  because  it  has 
been  done,  but  the  man  who  did  it  was  a  marked  man,  and  he  had 
no  children,  either  to  render  his  feat  impossible  or  to  preserve 
his  characteristics  for  future  social  good. 

Savings  banks  are  often  referred  to  in  popular  writings  as 
having  deposits  composed  entirely  or  mostly  of  the  savings  of 
working-people  and  of  the  poor.  This  is  a  wide-spread  fallacy 
in  a  large  d^ree.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  years  ago,  investigated  this  subject  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  working-people  were  taking  advantage  of  savings  insti- 
tutions, but  these  people  were  conspicuously  few. 

Although  working-people  may  constitute  a  considerable  f rac- 
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tion  of  depositors,  their  aggregate  deposits  are  comparatively 
small  and  the  fact  is  that  these  banks  are  more  properly  invest- 
ment institutions  than  savings  banks.  A  man  could  be  mentioned 
who  had  $2,000  in  each  of  twenty  savings  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  case  was  exceptional  only  in  degree.  These 
banks  did  for  him  what  they  did  for  nearly  all  depositors — ^they 
performed  solely  the  function  of  an  expert  investment  agent. 

Wealth  is  unevenly  distributed  because,  partly,  savings  out 
of  wages  and  salaries  play  a  very  small  part  indeed  in  comparison 
with  savings  out  of  returns  to  capital.  Then  why  do  not  wage 
and  salary  receivers  strive  to  build  up  an  income-returning  capi- 
tal? The  answer  may  be  given  in  many  forms — circumstances, 
psychology,  defective  heredity,  public  opinion  and  policy,  restrict- 
ive, repressive,  or  subdivided  competition,  and  the  social  atmos- 
phere. 

As  we  in  this  country  live  and  as  we  are  agreed  that  we  should 
live,  there  is  little  to  be  had  out  of  wages  and  salaries  for  con- 
version into  income-bearing  capital,  if  a  man  has  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  provide  for.  The  wage-earner  is  subject  to  causes  that 
weaken  his  saving  power,  both  in  periods  of  industrial  depression 
and  in  times  called  prosperous.  In  times  of  depression  he  suffers 
for  want  of  employment  and  in  times  of  great  activity  in  produc- 
tion, cost  of  living  has  increased  in  a  greater  degree  than  wages 
have.  There  is  a  popular  inversion  of  this  latter  fact  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  concerning  wages  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

From  1890  to  the  latest  year,  the  Bureau  has  established  a 
series  of  index  numbers  standing  for  relative  weeklv  wage-earn- 
ings per  employee,  and  another  series  representing  relative  retail 
prices  of  food,  weighted  according  to  family  consumption. 

Then,  another  series  of  index  numbers  has  been  computed  to 
merge  the  former  two  into  one ;  that  is,  to  express  the  pui  chasing 
power  of  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee  measured  by 
retail  prices  of  food  weighted  according  to  family  consumption. 
This  series  of  combined  index  numbers  is  the  decisive  one  in  the 
matter  of  wages  and  cost  of  food,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  newspaper  writer  throughout  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
general  misrepresentation  of  this  conclusion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor. 

The  fact  is  this :  The  purchasing  power  of  wage-earnings  in 
terms  of  food  from  1890  to  1907  was  lowest  in  1893,  in  May  of 
which  year  a  long  and  severe  industrial  depression  burst  upon  the 
country.  The  purchasing  power  increased  during  the  period  of 
depression  and  was  highest  in  1896,  the  last  year  of  tht  depres- 
sion, and  next  to  the  highest  in  the  following  year,  since  which 
time  there  was  decrease,  with  oscillations. 

The  general  fact  established  is  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
wage-earnings  in  terms  of  food-consumption  was  on  a  higher 
level  in  the  so-called  prosperous  times  of  1897  to  1907  than  in  the 
similar  sort  of  times  in  1890  to  1892;  but  also  that  the  working- 
man's  earnings  bought  more  food  in  the  period  of  depression 
from  1895  to  1897  than  in  the  preceding  fat  years  for  capital; 
and,  again,  in  the  years  1896  and  1897  bought  more  food  than 
m  the  penods  of  great  expansion  that  followed. 

It  clearly  appears  that  wage-rates  are  less  responsive  to 
elevating  and  depressing  influences  than  food-prices  are. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  index  numbers  of  weekly  wage-earn- 
ings are  computed  into  purchasing  power  of  all  commodities 
as  shown  by  Bradstreet's  index  numbers,  the  results  are  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  above  mentioned,  but  more  boldly  expressed 
than  when  applied  to  the  prices  of  food  alone. 

In  the  case  of  all  commodities,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
is  conspicuously  high  in  the  period  of  low  industrial  activity  from 
1894  to  1898  and  decidedly  low  in  the  following  years  of  ex- 
pansion. 

The  time  when  productive  capital  "makes  monejr"  is  when 
prices  rise  faster  than  wages  do ;  the  favorable  time  for  wage  and 
salary  earners  and  persons  with  fixed  or  nearly  fixed  incomes  is 
the  period  of  depression,  except  in  so  far  as  want  of  emplojmient 
may  reduce  wage-earnings. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  an  apparent  exception  in  recent 
years  in  the  case  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor.  There  seems  to 
be  small  mobility  and  less  versatility  in  the  labor  of  the  city  man ; 
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but  the  country  man  will  go  to  the  city  and  turn  his  hand  to 
almost  anything.  If  he  does  not  become  a  conductor  on  a  street 
car,  he  will  prepare  to  become  the  president  of  the  company  in 
a  few  years ;  he  will  operate  a  delivery  wagon,  or  become  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  telephone  lineman,  or  a  banker,  and  so  on  with  a  long 
list  of  occupations.  The  demand  for  labor  in  town  and  city,  in- 
creasing from  1897  at  an  apparent  gain  over  country  labor  in  real 
wage-earnings,  although  not  properly  so  in  fact  since  they  were 
only  wage-rates,  tended  to  deplete  the  country  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  farm  wages  was  greater  in 
d^ree  than  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  From 
1895  to  1906  these  prices  increased  35.8  per  cent,  while  the 
wages  of  farm  labor  by  the  month  for  the  year  or  season  without 
board  increased  38.4  per  cent,  and  with  board  41.4  per  cent; 
wages  by  the  day  in  harvest  without  board  increased  46.5  per 
cent  and  with  board  55.4  per  cent ;  and  the  wages  of  ordinary 
labor  by  the  day  without  board  increased  55.6  per  cent,  and  with 
board  61.3  per  cent.  The  prices  of  all  commodities  increased  only 
35.8  per  cent 

The  examination  of  the  causes  of  low  wealth-accumulation  by 
the  many  may  be  continued.  There  is  occupation.  In  1900, 
twenty-nine  million  persons  had  gainful  occupations  and  a  very 
large  fraction  of  these  had  occupations  of  low  productivity  of 
wealth  or  of  small  personal  or  professional  service — ^at  any  rate 
r^prded  as  low  or  small  on  pay  day.  There  were  over  four  and 
one-half  million  agricultural  laborers,  112,000  clergymen,  nearly 
half  a  million  teachers,  nearly  three  million  undescribed  laborers, 
386,000  persons  doing  work  of  washerwomen,  more  than  one 
and  one-half  million  servants;  many  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, boatmen,  hostlers,  messengers,  porters,  and  so  on;  and 
more  than  half  a  million  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  million  clerks  and  copyists,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

The  unskilled,  and  poorly  remiuierative,  occupations  gave 
employment  to  probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  persons  having 
gainful  occupations. 

What  fraction  of  the  persons  having  gainful  occupations  shall 
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be  assigned  to  those  who  are  employed  under  wages  or  salary? 
Years  ago,  the  writer  worked  at  this  question  for  all  censuses 
in  which  occupations  were  sufficiently  described,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  indion  of  the  employed  is  increasing. 

The  question  was  subsequently  propounded  to  a  statistical 
office  in  Washington  several  years  ago  and  a  man  very  competent 
to  answer  the  question  arrived  at  a  percentage  differing  by  about 
3  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  writer  had  worked  on  the  prob- 
lem. The  conclusions  were  65  and  68  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say, 
these  are  the  wage  and  salary  receivers. 

Analyze  the  population  of  all  ages  and  observe  how  small  a 
fraction  is  fitted  or  disposed,  or  is  in  a  position,  to  accumulate 
wealth  after  maintaining  a  family  and  the  required  standard  of 
living.  The  negroes  are  11.6  per  cent.,  the  foreign-bom  whites 
13.5  per  cent,  the  native  white  females  36.7  per  cent.,  and  the 
native  white  males  under  30  years  of  age,  25.2  per  cent.  Of 
course  there  is  no  sweepng  generalization  that  all  of  these  classes 
cannot  be  and  are  not  wealth-accumulators  in  some  degree. 

After  an  allowance  of  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  for  Mongolians 
and  Indians,  there  remains  the  chief  wealth-acquiring  class — ^the 
native  white  males  30  years  old  and  over  who  constitute  only 
12.5  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  and  how  many  of  these  must  be 
rejected  as  even  possible  wealth-accumulators  ? 

Still  further  may  be  considered  the  subject  of  the  obstacles  to 
wealth-accumulation.  Bradstreet's  agency  has  a  record  of  the 
failures  among  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  persons,  firms,  and 
corporations  engaged  in  business  in  the  United  States.  From 
1899  to  1907,  the  mean  percentage  of  annual  failure  was  0.78 
of  I  per  cent. ;  somewhat  under  i  in  each  100  is  the  yearly  busi- 
ness death-rate. 

Unfitness  of  various  descriptions  accounts  for  most  of  the 
failures — incompetence  for  23  per  cent,  of  them  in  1907,  inex- 
perience for  5  per  cent.,  lack  of  capital  for  37  per  cent.,  unwise 
credits  for  2  per  cent.,  extravagance  for  i  per  cent.,  neglect  for 
25^  per  cent.,  speculation  for  i  per  cent.,  and  fraud  for  10  per 
cent.  In  all,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  failures  were  because 
the  responsible  persons  were  not  qualified  to  manage  and  con- 
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serve  the  capital  employed ;  and  yet  90  per  cent,  of  the  failures 
had  a  capital  of  less  than  $5,000. 

There  are  social  elements  not  qualified,  or  not  disposed,  to 
produce  enough  wealth  to  afford  any  surplus  as  a  family  posses- 
sion, or  if  qualified  and  favorably  disposed  to  produce  the  wealth, 
not  disposed  to  save  a  surplus  away  from  consumption  and 
expenditure.  There  is  the  army  of  the  lazy,  another  army  of  the 
mentally  incapable,  and  the  many  with  criminal  natures,  the  sick, 
weak,  and  deformed,  the  degenerates,  the  atavists,  and  the  spend- 
thrifts. It  requires  a  mighty  good  inheritance  to  enable  a  man 
to  subordinate  present  satisfactions  to  future  good  and  greater 
future  satisfactions;  and  so  income  disappears  in  present  con- 
sumption. 

The  wastefulness  of  our  people  is  a  world-wide  byword.  We 
have  been  supplied  so  prodigally  that  habits  of  economy  and 
saving  have  not  been  forced  upon  us.  To  the  Chinese  we  must 
seem  to  have  taken  hardly  our  first  lesson  in  getting  the  greatest 
utility  out  of  things.  All  this  is  destructive  to  saving  out  of 
mcome. 

A  cord  of  wood  delivered  in  a  cellar  in  Washington  costs  $8, 
and  the  same  cord  delivered  in  little  bundles  in  the  kitchen,  one  at 
a  time,  costs  $20.  As  an  untried  proposition,  the  cord  would 
cost  only  two-fifths  of  the  bundles,  but  upon  trying  it  there  will 
often  be  found  an  unexpected  factor.  When  buying  by  the  cord 
and  having  an  abundance  of  wood  on  hand,  it  is  burned  unneces- 
sarily and  so  wastefully  that  two  and  one-half  cords  will  not  last 
as  long  as  one  cord  delivered  by  the  little  bundle. 

Two  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  single  purchase  may  last  as  long 
as  five  pounds  do  in  kitchen  experience.  An  exhibition  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  butter,  soap,  and  other  things  will  incite  the 
cook  and  laundress  to  a  riot  of  waste. 

These  are  illustrations  of  a  widespread  and  prevalent  waste, 
found  not  only  among  servants,  but  perhaps  among  your  next 
friends. 

So  it  is  often  found  that  the  most  economical  way  to  live  in 
affairs  of  the  kitchen,  where  about  one-half  of  the  working-man's 
income  is  consumed,  is  the  costly  one  of  small  purchases  at  the 
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highest  prices,  instead  of  large  quantities  at  wholesale  prices. 
Experience  of  a  similar  general  nature  with  a  wide  range  of 
application  is  very  common  in  American  life. 

Now,  take  the  families  that  are  able  to  accumulate  some 
wealth  for  investment.  How  many  of  them  in  lOO  can  invest 
it  so  as  to  keep  it  from  getting  away  ?  And  how  many,  or  better 
how  few,  are  competent  to  use  their  savings  as  productive  capital 
and  conserve  it?  The  fractions  of  the  competent  in  these  cases 
are  small.  A  majority  of  men  can  work  for  others  better  than 
for  themselves;  only  exceedingly  small  fractions  are  organizers 
and  managers  even  on  a  small  scale. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  income,  or  there  may  be  some 
false  impressions  derived  from  what  has  been  said  about  wealth- 
distribution  and  the  large  element  of  the  poor.  A  family  may 
be  poor — ^that  is,  have  little  or  no  wealth  but  personal  and  house- 
hold belongings  and  the  implements  of  occupation — ^and  still  have 
a  good-sized  income.  The  family  may  prefer  to  raise  the  levd 
of  its  living  and  expense  to  the  height  of  the  income  rather  than 
to  keep  the  living  and  expense  down  and  let  a  surplus  remain  for 
building  up  the  stock  of  family  wealth.  This  is  the  favorite 
policy  in  the  United  States.  The  preference  is  to  raise  high  the 
standard  of  living  and  expense  and  let  the  comparatively  few 
provide  the  nation's  capital. 

So  when  we  observe  the  general  appearance  of  well-being 
throughout  the  land,  the  inference  is  that  wealth  is  well  dis- 
tributed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  probable  distribution  in  fact,  we  are  horrified  at  the  dreadful 
condition  of  humanity  that  it  :s  assumed  to  indicate. 

It  is  time  to  put  the  brakes  on  our  unproductive  consumption. 
Much  of  this  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  family  and  some  of  it  is  detri- 
mental. This  topic  needs  considerable  time  for  its  treatment 
and  only  a  general  protest  can  be  entered  here.  With  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  sort  of  consumption,  there  would  be  available  for 
building  up  the  family  wealth,  a  portion  of  family  income  that 
is  now  practically  wasted. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 

From  whence  shall  a  family  get  its  encouragement?  Shall 
it  be  from  the  state?  Shall  the  state  treat  the  family  as  a  child, 
enforce  saving,  invest  its  wealth,  guarantee  the  deposits,  establish 
postal  savings  banks,  the  solvency  of  which  will  be  protected  by 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  These  questions  need  not  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  until  great  social  necessity  requires  such  an- 
swers, and  need  not  receive  consideration  at  all  until  self-help, 
with  neighborly  encouragement,  has  failed. 

In  the  meantime  degrading  conditions  should  receive  atten- 
tion. Not  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare,  but  from  that 
of  social  preservation,  it  may  be  demanded  of  the  state  that  it 
shall  remove  such  conditions.  This  is  justification  of  such  legis- 
lation as  that  for  improving  tenement  houses  and  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  them. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  cannot  do,  or  at  any  rate,  will 
not  undertake  to  do,  unless  associated  with  others.  By  means  of 
co-operation  the  building  and  loan  association  provides  loans  to 
its  members  and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  family  savings.  Co- 
operative investment  of  capital  in  small  contributions  by  many 
persons  will  establish  and  sustain  a  co-operative  store,  or  a  co- 
operative laundry,  or  a  co-operative  coal  yard,  or  a  co-operative 
printing  office,  or  a  co-operative  milk-buying  and  delivery  service. 
The  field  for  economic  co-operation  is  very  large,  and  it  may  be 
carried  on  in  many  directions. 

Co-operation  has  been  enormously  developed  by  farmers  in 
this  country  and  successfully  established,  and  it  is  working  in 
favor  of  accumulating  the  wealth  of  farmers'  families  and  of 
conserving  it.  The  magnitude  of  this  movement  deserves  some 
words,  because  of  the  demonstrations  that  it  presents.  Eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  there  were  obtained  from  35,000  crop  corre- 
spondents of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  repre- 
senting all  of  the  townships  of  the  country,  the  names  of  the 
farmers'  co-operative  economic  organizations,  and  afterward 
statements  of  their  business  were  obtained.  One  who  has  kept 
in  touch  with  this  co-operative  movement  of  the  farmers  during 
the  intervening  years  may  risk  the  statements  that  follow. 
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Farmers'  economic  co-operation  in  the  United  States  has 
developed  enormously,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present 
time  more  than  one-half  of  the  6,100,000  farms  are  represented 
in  economic  co-operati<xi ;  the  fraction  is  much  larger  if  it  is 
based  on  the  total  number  of  medium  and  better  sorts  of  farmers, 
to  which  the  co-operators  mostly  belong. 

The  most  prominent  object  of  co-operation  is  property  insur- 
ance, in  which  about  2,000  associations  have  probably  2,000,000 
members.  This  kind  of  insurance  costs  the  farmers  only  a  few 
cents  per  hundred  dollars  of  risk  above  the  actual  losses. 

The  co-operative  creameries  number  more  than  1,900,  and  the 
cheese  factories  about  260,  the  membership  of  the  two  classes 
being  very  large  and  representing  an  immense  number  of  cows. 

With  the  exception  of  insurance,  the  greatest  success  in  the 
farmers'  co-operative  movement  is  in  selling.  Associations  to 
regulate,  promote,  and  manage  the  details  of  selling  the  products 
of  co-operating  farmers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  co-operation  for  selling  by  fruit  growers,  v^e- 
table  growers,  nut  growers,  berry  growers ;  by  live-stock  men,  by 
the  producers  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  flax, 
oats,  ^gs,  poultry,  and  honey.  Farmers  co-operate  to  sell  milk 
for  city  suppy,  to  sell  wool,  cantaloupes,  celery,  cauliflower,  citrus 
fruits,  apples,  and  so  on  with  a  long  list. 

Co-operative  buying  is  conducted  by  about  350  stores  in  this 
country,  a  majority  of  which  are  mostly  owned  by  farmers.  This 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  a  very  recent  movement.  Another  form 
of  co-operation  for  buying  is  based  on  the  discount  plan,  as 
carried  on  by  the  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  and  various  other  asso- 
ciations of  farmers  with  co-operative  buying  as  dther  a  primary 
or  secondary  object.  Things  bought  in  this  way  are  all  sorts  of 
store  goods:  potatoes,  wheat,  etc.,  for  seed;  coal  and  wood;  and 
a  great  variety  of  farm  and  family  supplies. 

Warehousing  is  conducted  by  farmers  on  the  co-operative 
plan  with  success,  particularly  for  the  storage  of  wheat  and  com. 
A  co-operative  cotton-warehousing  movement  is  of  recent  date. 

Co-operative  telephone  service  has  permeated  vast  r^ons. 
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and  the  co-operative  feature  has  kept  the  expense  at  the  lowest 
figure,  both  of  equipment  and  of  service. 

Co-operative  irrigation  is  carried  on  by  many  thousands  of 
associations  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  and  there  is  co- 
operative drainage  for  reclaiming  swamp  land. 

The  progress  of  farmers  in  forming  and  expanding  associa- 
tions of  an  educational  and  semi-economic  character  has  made 
great  advances.  These  associations  are  national  in  their  scope, 
or  are  confined  to  state  lines  or  to  sections  within  states,  and  are 
devoted  to  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  the  assem- 
bling of  information  for  common  benefit,  the  holding  of  competi- 
tive exhibitions  of  products,  the  devising  of  plans  for  the  common 
good,  and  business  of  a  like  character;  and  are  concerned  with 
special  subjects,  such  as  horticulture,  floriculture,  dairying,  plant 
breeding,  live-stock  breeding,  poultry  breeding,  the  scientific 
aspects  of  breeding,  forestry,  agricultural  education,  fraternal 
association  with  incidental  educational  and  economic  features, 
seed-breeding,  agriculture,  vegetable-growing  imder  glass,  and 
the  nursery  business. 

Important  associations  of  the  social  sort,  with  incidental  eco- 
nomic features,  are  farmers'  clubs,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many. 

Altogether  the  number  of  farmers'  co-operative  economic 
associations  must  be  fully  75,000,  and  may  easily  be  many  more, 
with  a  membership  rising  above  3,000,000,  without  counting 
duplicates. 

Contrary  to  his  reputation,  the  farmer  is  a  great  organizer 
and  he  has  achieved  remarkable  and  enormous  successes  in  many 
lines  of  economic  co-operation  in  which  the  people  of  other  occu- 
pations have  made  no  beginning. 

Economic  co-operation  is  a  feasible  proposition  in  scores  of 
directions,  each  of  them  making  at  least  a  small  demand  for 
wealth-saving  and  offering  opportunity  for  investment.  If  you 
are  engaged  in  encouragement,  you  do  not  wait  for  fellow-co- 
operators  to  come  to  you,  but  you  go  to  them  and  so  you  are 
incidentally  doing  missionary  work  along  lines  suggested  by  the 
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question  now  under  discussion.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  co- 
operator  in  the  successful  association  will  not  let  go. 

The  highest  form  of  social  co-operation  is  the  voluntary  sort 
All  co-operators  are  willing,  and  not  a  minority  of  them  unwilling 
as  in  politico-economic  co-operation.  Another  thing  in  its  favor 
is  that  it  reacts  upon  its  members  to  enlarge,  or  at  any  rate  to 
strengthen,  their  individuality.  It  is  a  scheme  for  promoting 
both  socialism  and  individualism,  and  it  leaves  and  preserves  the 
^'  largest  d^ree  of  liberty  consistent  with  the  social  compact. 

In  the  work  of  encouraging  family  wealth,  as  in  other  matters, 
co-operation  is  selective.  Only  the  suitable  ones  can  become 
co-operators  and  remain  such.  The  unsuitable  ones  will  not 
respond  to  suggestion  and  offers  of  help. 

The  writer  was  spending  the  summer  on  a  farm  in  Virginia 

a  few  years  ago,  the  guest  of  the  owner  of  250  acres,  150  of 

^.  which  were  nominally  improved,  and  producing  a  gross  return 

of  only  $3  or  $4  per  acre.  Partly  because  it  was  painful  to  be- 
hold such  poor  agriculture,  and  partly  from  friendly  feelings, 
the  services  of  some  of  the  most  talented  practical  agriculturists 
in  the  United  States  were  enlisted  to  direct  the  farmer.  They 
^\  promised  a  gross  return  of  say  $7    per  acre  within  five  years 

upon  the  adoption  of  their  plans,  and  no  doubt' their  promise  was 
good,  but  the  farmer  n^lected  to  accept  the  offer.  He  was  one 
of  the  unimprovable  incompetents,  irresponsive  to  social  stimulus. 

If  efforts  in  behalf  of  such  a  farmer  or  in  behalf  of  your 
neighbor,  to  encourage  him  to  add  to  his  family  wealth  by  sug- 
gestion, by  offer  of  opportunity,  by  invitation  to  co-operate  with 
you  and  others,  are  unfavorably  received,  let  that  end  the  matter. 
Nothing  further  can  be  done,  unless  the  state  takes  charge  of  hiir. 
If  it  difes,  the  state,  and  not  he,  will  practically  be  the  saver  and 
conserver;  and  neither  Spencer's  nor  Weismann's  theory  of 
heredity  perceives  in  such  procedure  the  creation  of  a  trans- 
missible habit  of  saving. 
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